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PREFACE 


TO   THR 


SECOND    VOLUME. 


The  first  volume  of  this  Outline  contains  a  history  of  the  intel- 
lectual working  plan  of  the  senses  and  the  brain:  embracing  a 
simple  description,  an  orderly  arrangement,  and  a  definite  nomen- 
clature of  the  frame  and  materials,  that  constitute  the  whole  of 
the  human  mind.  These  are  the  frame  and  materials  employed 
in  producing  the  Wisdom  and  the  Virtue,  or  the  Vice  and  Folly  in 
the  works  and  conduct  of  mankind.  But  wisdom,  folly,  virtue, 
and  vice,  with  all  their  forms  and  effects  are  enacted  by  the  mind: 
according  as  its  education  is  in  one  case  founded  on  its  ordained, 
useful,  and  productive  natural  laws ;  or  in  the  other,  on  their  for- 
gotten, neglected,  or  perverted  use.  It  is  not  difiicult  to  assign 
the  peculiar  agency  of  the  mind  to  a  summary  of  its  various  human 
purposes  and  products.  These  agencies  are  exemplified  in  the 
broad  divisions  of  the  various  Sciences ;  the  Mechanic  and  Esthetic 
Arts;  in  Government;  in  the  frame  and  the  accountability  of  a 
wise  unconceited  and  humble  Religion :  in  the  worldly  Moral  and 
Social  relations;  and  in  the  extensive  and  important  department 
of  human  Character.  An  analytic  survey  of  these  divisions  will 
enable  us  to  assign  severally  to  their  departments  the  various 
uses  of  the  intellect.  In  the  second  volume,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  apply  the  working  plan  of  physical  perception  whether  wisely 
and  virtuously  productive;  or  disastrously  ruinous  through  the 
perversions  of  folly  and  vice. 

The  whole  of  this  Work  is  joined  together,  not  by  a  loose  and 

changeable  conventional  bond  of  its  parts;  it  has  been  thought- 
VOL.  II.— 1  ( 1 ) 
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upon,  and  connected  under  the  necessary  and  permanent  rule  of 
the  related  tie;  and  as  an  example  of  this  method,  will  be  found 
strictly  united  by  working  plan,  facts,  principles,  and  nomencla- 
turej  into  a  consistent  and  systematic  description  of  the  human 
mind.  This  makes  it  necessaryj  the  First  volume  should  be  clearly 
understood,  or  the  Second  will  be  read  in  confusion,  or  in  vain. 
For  the  subject  of  human  character  so  excites  the  interest  of  self, 
that  many  might  be  disposed  to  skip  the  preparatory  knowledge, 
and  dive  blindly  into  its  important  practical  application:  and 
many  an  individual  through  the  exaggerative  quality  of  selfish- 
ness, believing  his  own  character^  whatever  it  isj  may  be  superior 
in  some  point;  and  hoping  to  find  in  our  pages  a  portrait  to  suit 
that  conceitj  may  be  ready  to  blame  the  disappointing  omission, 
and  reject  the  book  if  he  does  not;  or  if  he  finds  something  on 
the  lowest  side  of  his  highest  expectations.  But  above  all,  we 
would  caution  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  criticise  the  gallery 
of  characters,  to  study  well  the  structure  and  working  plan  of 
the  general  mind,  from  which  the  particular  materials  of  char- 
acter are  drawn:  and  as  the  glass  of  Nature  always  reflects 
things  as  they  are;  let  it  be  remembered  when  the  copying  pen 
describes  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  the  images,  the  glass  is  not 
blemished  nor  the  pen  in  error:  the  condition  of  the  character  is 
all  within  itself. 


Philadelphia,  January  11,  18C5. 
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SECTION  XXXIII. 

General  Application  of  the  Preceding  System  and  Working 
Plan  of  Perception^  to  the  Circuit  of  Human  Knowledge  and 
Power, 

The  senses  and  the  brain  being  the  material  seat  of  perception, 
and  perception  being  the  source  of  knowledge,  and  the  director  of 
every  quiescent  and  actionary  exercise  of  the  mindj  to  arrange 
and  explain  its  varied  and  multiplied  phenomena,  we  must  observe 
its  working  plan,  and  its  laws,  as  far  as  they  can  be  discovered. 

In  looking  around,  we  perceive  a  world  of  superficial  nature; 
and  on  looking  deeper,  another  world  of  nature,  underlaying  her 
superficial  self,  and  transferred  to  the  mind  in  primary,  memorial, 
joint,  and  conclusive  images  and  types,  by  means  of  more  pene- 
trating observation  and  diversified  experiment.  For  comprehen- 
sive and  convenient  reference  in  the  practical  use  of  the  system 
of  perception,  there  must  be  a  classification  of  its  images  and 
types ;  and  this  has  been  done,  though  only  imperfectly,  under  the 
limited  power  of  human  discrimination.  Thus,  in  the  encyclopedia 
of  knowledge,  we  have  all  the  particular  facts  or  things  of  a  sub- 
ject, collected  according  to  their  discovered  relationships,  within 
the  compass  of  that  particular  subject,  and  sufficient  to  constitute 
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it  a  science  or  an  art:  as  of  Law,  Navigation,  Chemistry,  Glass- 
blowing,  and  other  departments  of  knowledge.  This  is  the  method 
of  classification,  adapted  to  the  successive  process,  and  the  bounded 
scope  of  the  human  mind.  But  this  is  not  the  method  of  Nature. 
The  Creator  as  we  are  told,  and  we  quote  for  illustration  only, 
having  the  like  system  of  perceptions  as  his  creature,  yet  with 
a  mental  agency,  expanded  as  well  as  concentrated  into  perfect 
knowledge  and  power j  sees  every  thing  in  synchronous  primary, 
memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive  perception.  This  embraces  every 
relationship  of  every  thing:  all  this  being  done  under  the  qui- 
escent quality.  But  in  his  solitary  existence  among  his  obedient 
works,  and  without  the  necessity  of  a  communicating  language,  he 
needs  not  to  speak,  and  therefore  has  never  yet  audibly  spoken. 
We  are  told  that  Moses  or  some  One^  who  was  skilled  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians^  so  deeply  scanned  their  notions  of  the 
Creator's  mind,  as  it  seems,  enabled  him  to  say;  God  made  man 
in  his  own  image.  Necessarily  meaning  his  mental,  not  his  visi- 
ble, and  tangible  image.  And  as  the  great  Israelite  was  strictly 
an  Executive,  not  an  Oratorical  Leader,  he  must  have  excepted 
the  fifth  or  verbal  constituent,  which  appears  so  conspicuously  in 
human  garrulity.  Such  then  being  the  scope  of  God  and  Na- 
ture, over  the  field  of  universal  relationships;  the  aggregates  of 
things,  technically  called  sciences  and  arts,  with  their  relation- 
ships, are  coexistently  before,  if  I  may  so  speak,  their  all-and- 
now-perceiving  senses.  The  human  mind  is  obliged  to  regard 
these  things,  and  their  relationships,  within  the  aggregate  of  a 
science  or  an  art,  under  the  slowness  of  succession.  To  the 
simultaneous  glance  of  observation,  the  human  mind,  as  a  so- 
called  image  of  its  Creator's,  would  in  humble  imitation  be  prone, 
if  not  thwarted  by  the  perverted,  and  restricting  habit  of  worldly 
thinking:  for  we  think  we  perceive  something  like  a  far-distaut- 
approach  to  it,  in  the  broad  and  rapid  excursive  flight  of  the 
most  encompassing  poetic  and  philosophic  intellect.  We  will 
illustrate  this  new  and  perhaps  startling  notice  of  the  mind,  by 
what  occurs  in  the  history  of  progressive  knowledge. 

The  rudest  savage  lives  from  age  to  age,  on  the  products  of  the 
hook  and  the  bow,  and  on  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  for 
sustenance;  with  the  use  of  animal  skins,  and  matted  grass  for 
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covering;  without  extending  his  perception  beyond  the  arts  of 
fishing  and  the  chasej  and  the  manner  of  making  a  clumsy  moc- 
casin and  dangling  wrapper.  All  the  facts  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  these  arts,  and  their  relationships  to  each  other,  in 
accomplishing  their  purposes,  are  clearly  perceived ;  since,  to  see 
thus  far,  seems  to  be  part  of  the  necessary  data  of  human  exist- 
ence. But  the  common  savage  never  perceives  the  relationships 
of  any  fact  within  these  arts,  to  any  fact  apparently  beyond 
them. 

In  the  course  of  time,  an  individual  with  a  wider  primary  per- 
ception, and  a  more  extended  memorial  field  appears;  who  per- 
ceives in  the  tuft  of  cotton  on  the  podj  and  in  fur,  when  separated 
from  the  skin,  and  matted,  the  same  relationship  to  need  of  cloth- 
ing, as  in  the  buffalo  doublet,  and  the  matted  sedge.  In  this  way, 
by  an  enlarged  view  of  the  working  plan  of  the  mind,  is  knowl- 
edge, according  to  the  varied  qualities  of  perception,  more  quickly 
or  slowly  obtained. 

This  is  a  simple  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  de- 
parts from  a  rotine  of  perceiving  and  thinking  in  an  art,  by  mak- 
ing an  excursive  flight  after  new  primary  and  memorial  images 
and  types;  and  by  an  elective  choosing  from  those,  which  wherever 
found,  are  naturally  related  to  each  other. 

As  known  facts  or  things  in  the  arts  are  multiplied,  they  be- 
come, for  classified  convenience,  separated  into  certain  aggregated 
of  facts  or  things,  sometimes  strictly  related  among  themselves ; 
but  often  joined  with  unfounded  opinions,  or  fictions,  or  false- 
hoods, of  no  natural  relationship  to  them.  Under  this  condition, 
certain  arts  or  subjects,  I  will  not  call  them  sciencesj  as  govern- 
ment, medicine,  and  theology,  have  remained  from  time  of  earliest 
record,  with  unnumbered  sectarian  differences,  and  changeable 
fashions  without  end;  but  with  no  radical  change,  nor  important 
practical  advancement.  Without  then  a  broad  excursive  percep- 
tion, mixed  and  unmixed,  after  new  and  real  relationships,  where- 
ever  found,  there  can  be  no  progress  in  an  art.  We  have  learned 
what  is  meant  by  a  Rotine  of  facts  and  relationships  within  a 
known  circle  of  knowledge.  Now  what  is  there  in  that  rotine  of 
thinking,  to  change  our  assumed  conviction?  It  cannot  be  by 
Spirit,  for  spirit  is  nothing:  and  certainly,  that  conviction  will  not 
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change  itself  without  a  motive;  and  this  motive;  mutative  per- 
ception we  call  it;  does  not  lie  within  itself,  but  arises  from  the 
perception  of  a  new  relationship  of  a  fact  in  another  department 
of  nature,  to  some  fact  or  thing  in  the  rotine  of  the  art.  The 
only  working  method  of  the  change,  is  then  to  find  analogies  or 
relationships  to  the  subject  of  our  rotine-beliefj  which  by  the  new 
analogies  extend  the  truth  of  the  old  rotine,  or  throw  a  detecting 
light  on  its  errors ;  in  showing,  that  what  is  true  in  the  new  rela- 
tionship, is  contrary  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  true  in  the  old 
rotine.  These  are  exemplifications  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  method 
of  the  mind,  in  keeping  knowledge  within  an  endless  rotine;  and 
on  the  other  in  advancing  it  to  an  endless  extent;  or  to  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  on  every  subject  of  human  investigationj  from 
that  of  the  boundless  phenomena  of  the  stars,  and  the  ancient 
secrecy  of  Geology,  to  the  simple  analogy  of  using  a  thorn  for  a 
pin  to  fasten  a  garment.  In  the  practical  and  useful  application 
of  the  system  of  perception,  there  is  then  a  single  physical  mind : 
and  this  has  one  method  in  its  rotine  usej  and  another  for  dis- 
covery; but  a  habitual  ignorance  of  its  working  plan,  hides  the 
plan,  with  its  unity  and  simplicity,  even  from  the  discoverer  him- 
self. And  notwithstanding  the  nearly  universal  prevalence  of 
the  rotine  method  of  conducting  the  purposes  of  knowledge;  the 
great  design  of  God  and  Nature,  in  the  ordination  of  the  mind, 
is  not  without  a  word  to  the  Wise,  even  in  the  limited,  self-con- 
fused, and  perverted  perceptions  of  man :  since  we  have  in  the 
highest  class  of  intellect,  indications,  that  it  was  created  to  think 
most  efiectually  by  gathering  from  an  unbounded  expanse  of  things 
and  their  relationships. 

As  these  two  methods  of  employing  the  images  and  types  of 
things,  form  an  important  distinction  between  the  uses  of  the 
mind  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  in  discriminating  the  varied 
characters  of  men;  I  here  further  explain  them,  under  short  re- 
ferable names.  Existing  sciences  and  arts  consist  of  a  certain 
known  but  limited  compass  or  aggregate  of  the  images  and  types 
of  things,  with  their  relationships.  In  this  case,  science  remains 
stationary,  from  the  relationships  of  its  aggregates  of  things  being 
all  familiar;  and  afibrding  no  means  within  itself  for  the  discovery 
of  new  and  enlarging  relationships.     This  method  in  the  bounded 
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circuit  of  excursion  and  election,  held  in  its  rotine  of  aggregated 
facts,  we  call  the  limited  or  Conventional  Tie,  It  embraces  those 
facts  only  which  are  connected  within  the  body  of  a  science  or  an 
art.  Thus  Law,  Religion,  and  Medicine  are  strictly  under  the 
conventional  tie,  andj  except  in  occasional  changes  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  same  materials  or  things  of  the  aggregate;  they  have 
been  throughout  all  ages,  alike  imperfect  or  erroneous.  Those 
who  employ  this  rotine  of  the  conventional  tie  always  leave  a 
science  or  an  art  as  they  find  it. 

The  other  method  is  restricted  to  no  rotine,  but  searches  after 
relationships  wherever  they  may  be  found,  for  enlarging  a  science 
or  art,  when  its  facts,  are  true;  and  to  revolutionize,  or  to  reject, 
whatever  is  founded  on  partial  or  imperfect,  or  altogether  mis- 
taken relationships.  This  method  of  investigating,  by  searching 
abroad  after,  and  bringing  home  to  a  subject,  every  discovered 
relationshipj  we  call  the  natural,  the  broad  or  the  Related  Tie. 
It  is  the  human  mode  of  slowly  finding  part  of  the  universal  bond 
of  things,  which  God  and  Nature  see  at  once  and  always. 

Every  discovery,  revolution,  advancement,  and  correction,  in 
the  sciences,  in  the  fine,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  is  effected  by 
those  master  minds  which  work  on  the  primary  and  the  memorial 
fields,  with  reference  to  the  Related  Tie.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  plain  but  homely  example.  Suppose  a  district  to  be  overrun 
by  a  devouring  animal,  creating  a  famine.  The  principal  or  only 
relationships  within  the  aggregate  of  things,  or  limited  facts  in 
this  case,  are  the  consumption  of  vegetation,  the  revolting  char- 
acter of  the  destroyer,  and  the  starvation  of  the  people.  Suppose 
an  individual  to  have  a  historical  or  hear-say  memorial,  of  the 
animal  having  been  used  as  food,  by  some  savage  tribe.  This  at 
once  breaks-in  upon  the  rotine  of  conventional  thinking,  and  pre- 
sents the  new  relationship,  of  the  destructive  animal  being  in  the 
present  case  adapted  to  human  nourishment.  A  perception  of 
that  relationship  to  the  despairful  condition  under  the  former  ag- 
gregate, would  furnish  the  saving  resource  of  a  necessary  food; 
which  without  the  exercise  of  the  related  tie  could  not  have  hap- 
pened: and  it  is  in  this  manner  alone,  yet  with  more  extended 
and  closer  observation  of  relationships  and  their  tics;  the  mind 
passes  from  ignorance  to  knowledge;  and  from  a  limited  imper- 
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feet  or  erroneous  fashion  of  thinking  by  the  rotine  of  conventional 
sciences  and  arts. 

It  is  the  habit  of  the  world,  to  regard  things  only  in  their 
bounded  aggregates;  or  as  they  are  classed  in  the  separate  de- 
partments called  sciences,  and  arts.  But  all  the  Twenty-one  ele- 
mentary things  of  primary  perception,  joined  in  true  relationship 
by  naturej  man  has  put-asunder,  or  confused  by  the  conventional 
tie.  For  the  same  imperfect  or  perverted  state  of  mind  which 
disjoins  related  things,  will  be  prone  to  join  those  which  are  un- 
related. And  in  this  way  most  of  the  so  called  sciences  and  arts, 
are  often  classed  into  separate  divisions;  embracing,  it  may  be, 
truthsj  but  so  totally  inconsistent  with  their  company  of  unrelated 
facts,  and  opinions,  and  errors,  that  the  whole  becomes  a  mass  of 
disorderly  thought.  I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  this,  by  the  state 
of  mind  on  Government,  Religion,  and  Medicine. 

There  is  an  imperfect  Art  of  Government,  by  which  men  have 
attempted  to  regulate  their  thoughts,  passions,  and  conduct.  This 
art  consists  of  a  certain  number,  though  few  indeed,  of  acknowl- 
edged and  general  truths.  These  truths  are  found  under  varied 
conditions  in  all  governments;  and  are  the  salt  that  still  pre- 
serves them,  even  in  their  so  far  tainted  existence.  But  with 
these  are  joined  the  discordant  opinions  and  errors  of  despotism, 
constitutional  monarchy,  oligarchy,  of  whatever  kindj  and  if  it 
can  be,  a  pure  and  representative  democracy.  Now  there  being 
between  these  opinions  no  natural  relationships,  there  can  be  no 
just  comparison,  and  no  practical  conclusion.  But  the  excursive 
and  elective  process  of  the  related  tie  would  reject  these  discrep- 
ancies; and  resolve  them  all  into  one  approximative,  if  not  unva- 
ried consent. 

In  Religion,  there  is  the  received  and  fundamental  belief  of  an 
omnipresent,  omniscient,  all-benevolent,  and  unwasteful,  ruling 
cause  of  all  things.  But  to  this,  has  been  joined  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  the  most  despotic,  absurd,  discordant,  and  wicked  opin- 
ions on  the  superintending  will  of  that  cause,  and  on  the  exercise 
of  its  attributes.  Thus,  with  both  true  and  false  relationships,  on 
the  conventional  subject  of  religion,  there  can  be  no  joint  compari- 
son, no  conclusive  proof,  and  no  radical  overthrow.  Apply  to 
this  great  field  of  dispute,  the  working  plan  of  the  related  tie,  and 
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it  would  fall  into  one  simple  unity  of  acknowledged  reverence  and 
adoration. 

In  Medicine,  as  in  religion,  or  as  I  ought  to  say.  Church  the- 
ology, all  is  either  doubtful,  false  in  fact,  or  contentiously  secta- 
rian in  notions.  For  a  consultation  of  Physicians  will  sometimes 
dispute,  that  the  Patient  is  even  sick :  and  there  is  no  end  to  the 
unfounded,  and  contradictory  opinions,  on  seats,  causes,  and  cure. 
These  opinions  having  no  relationships  to  each  other,  except  in 
the  similarity  of  ignorance,  and  artifice,  in  their  various  Authors^ 
there  can  be  no  joint  comparison,  no  just  conclusion ;  and  only  a 
random  pretension  to  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  remedy.  From 
the  obscurity  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  lifej  the 
process  of  the  related  tie  cannot  make  a  science  of  Medicine;  yet 
it  would  assimilate  and  classify  many  facts  that  are  separated  and 
contorted,  by  the  present  worse  than  good-for-nothing  system  of 
Divisional  Nosology. 

We  will  draw  a  contrary  picture  of  the  use  of  the  mind,  under 
the  described  working  plan  of  the  related  tie.  Considering  the 
mind  as  a  second  creation  of  nature,  by  a  representation  of  the 
images  and  types  of  things,  with  their  relationshipsj  and  regard- 
ing these  relationships  as  severally  conducive  to  one  wise  and 
universal  design^  we  will  take  the  case  of  Government,  not  as  a 
rotine  aggregate  of  facts,  opinions,  errors  and  contradictions,  on 
which  there  can  be  agreement;  but  as  a  system  of  purposes  and 
principles,  for  directing  the  personal  and  social  happiness  of  all 
who  live  under  them. 

We  will  begin  with  rejecting  all  the  images  and  types  on  the 
subject  of  government,  which  have  no  relationship  to  those  of  a 
general  welfare.  What  relationships,  except  under  the  corrupted 
mind,  have  the  scores  of  Royal  Palaces,  to  the  permanent  public 
or  private  contentment  of  a  people;  or  the  King's  ancestry  for 
five  and  twenty  centuries;  or  his  being  the  fountain  of  honor;  or 
his  having  a  dominant  mass  of  soldiers;  chariots  he  has  never 
seen,  nor  counted;  a  pride  and  vanity  flattered-forth  from  all 
around  him,  in  the  vividness  of  hopeful  Loyalty;  with  the  thou- 
sand other  baubles  of  a  Crown?  Yet  this  is  the  rotine  of  the 
conventional  tie  of  perception  under  which  ninety-nine  in  a  hun- 
dred think  of  Koyalty.    What  relationship  to  the  wise,  and  radi- 
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cal  purposes  of  a  government,  except  under  pride  and  vanity, 
has  the  lineage  of  an  Aristocracy;  its  wealthy  its  self- esteemed 
superiority^  its  patronage;  and  its  sworn  fealty  to  its  Sovereign, 
and  his  glory?  Again  in  a  Democracy,  what  relationships  have 
the  aspirations  of  an  ambitious,  selfish,  and  therefore  narrow- 
minded  Demagogue;  his  vital  interest  watching  the  tide  of  the 
People;  his  contriving  and  artful  ^ Platform^'  from  among  trou- 
blesome claims,  compromised  by  knavery;  his  metaphysical  no- 
tions on  Liberty,  and  on  man  being  able  to  govern  himselfj  what 
has  all  this  dust  raised  around  ignorance  and  credulity,  to  do  with 
that  great  essential  in  popular  government,  of  enabling  a  commu- 
nity to  live  in  peace  and  happiness,  without  the  ignorance,  obsti- 
nacy and  confusion,  of  myriads  of  jangling  Self- Wills? 

In  religion,  no,  in  metaphysical  Theology,  what  have  the  thou- 
sand contentious  creeds;  the  martyrdoms;  the  belief  in  anything 
that  cannot  be  believed;  the  hypocrisy;  the  intolerance;  the  sol- 
emn influence  of  ignorance  over  a  lower  ignorance:  with  a  church- 
hierarchy  leagued  for  honor,  and  wealth,  and  power?  What 
relationships  have  these  inconsistencies  and  vices,  to  an  identical 
and  universal  Faithj  to  kindness  on  earthj  to  humility;  to  undis- 
putable  truth  and  wisdom,  in  the  scientific  interpretation  of  the 
works  of  God  and  nature,  and  the  application  of  that  truth  and 
wisdom  to  the  ways  of  men  ? 

And  in  Medicine,  the  sick-man's  hope  and  disappointment; 
what  relationship  has  its  prolixity  of  terms  and  remediea;  its  end- 
less disagreements;  its  fashion  of  new  names  for  old  symptoms;  ita 
temptation  to  impose  upon  credulity;  and  its  habit  of  false,  or 
uncertain  prophecy,  under  the  conceit  of  knowing  what  it  does 
not?  There  is  no  relationship  in  all  this,  to  the  use  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  on  a  subject  of  physical  inquiry:  but  which 
involving  the  hopes  and  fears  of  man  with  regard  to  his  'body;' 
as  his  hopes  and  fears  with  regard  to  his  'soul;'  is  apt  to  mislead 
him  from  the  all-effectual  use  of  the  five  physical  perceptions,  to 
the  impotent  process  of  metaphysical  or  theoretic  conjecture. 

In  the  several  foregoing  instances,  an  extended  flight  over  the 
universal  field  of  relationships  would  make  its  election  from  those 
which  are  immediately  connected  by  a  similarity  in  action  or  other 
relationship,  on  the  purposes  of  government,  religion,  and  medi- 
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cine;  thus,  by  the  related  tie  rectifying  the  errors,  and  extending 
the  truths  of  the  conventional  rotine  of  their  respective  facts. 
For  nature  is  never  at  fault  with  herself;  and  it  is  often  the  erro- 
neous and  limited  division  and  nomenclature  of  the  sciences  and 
arts,  than  the  real  differences  of  things,  that  prevent  our  perceiv- 
ing the  real  relationships  that  exist. 

As  I  have  been  presenting  to  most,  perhaps  all  of  my  Readers, 
a  working  plan  of  the  mind,  altogether  in  a  new  point  of  viewj  I 
have  thus  far  chosen  a  method,  accommodated  to  its  analysis,  ar- 
rangement, and  nomenclature,  by  giving  the  train  of  explanations, 
and  descriptions,  under  varied  repetitions  of  form,  and  in  different 
combination.  This  seemed  better  adapted  to  prepare  and  quicken 
the  understanding  for  what  otherwise  might,  on  first  reading,  have 
been  of  slow  or  difficult  comprehension.  Indeed  I  have  endea- 
vored to  make  this  first  reading  to  supply  in  a  degree,  one  or  more 
reperusalsj  which  a  Nonconforming  Work,  if  of  any  value,  seems 
always  to  require.  In  pursuance  of  our  plan  of  repetition,  and 
varied  representation,  I  must  again  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  conventional  and  the  related  or  natural  tie. 

Musicians  and  Singers  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  Scale 
and  its  notes j  of  harmonies  and  discords;  and  of  the  rules  for 
arranging  and  combining  them,  to  delight  their  hearers,  to  gratify 
their  own  taste  or  vanity^  or  to  obtain  a  livelihood;  and  have 
withal,  a  discrimination  of  ear  that  can  detect  the  sliglit  variation 
of  a  comma,  in  the  pitch  of  tunable  sound.  This  summary  and 
its  details  constitute  the  conventional  tie  of  known  relationships^ 
or,  figuratively,  a  stereotype-knowledge  in  the  musical  art.  But 
in  addition  to  these  relationships,  so  familiar  to  the  musicianj  there 
are  other  tunable  sounds  of  human  speech,  and  of  the  sub-ani- 
mals, particularly  the  volucral  voice,  which  have  a  close  relation- 
ship, in  kind,  and  tune,  and  time,  to  singing  and  to  instrumental 
music.  Yet  these  relationships  not  being  embraced  within  the 
conventional  tie,  or  rotine  knowledge  of  the  musician;  he  seems  to 
have  no  more  perception  of  their  resemblance  to  the  common 
things  or  facts  of  his  art,  than  if  a  relationship  did  not  exist,  or 
he  were  stone-deaf  to  it.  The  Author  here  speaks  from  observa- 
tion. Thirty-five  years  ago,  he  published  as  the  First  Part  of 
this  Outline  a  full  and  systematic  development  of  the  means  and 
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ways,  and  principles  of  the  speaking  voice;  and  pointed-out  its 
numberless  relationships  to  the  tune  and  time  of  song;  thereby 
making  each  properly  a  part  of  one  musical  science.  This  en- 
largement, and  correction  of  the  old  conventional  facts  of  music, 
was  eflFected  by  the  excursive  gathering  of  the  related  tie.  The 
Author  however,  even  with  a  wide  acquaintance,  and  inquiry 
among  musicians  and  singers,  .has  never  found  one  who  could 
himself  perceive  the  relationships  between  the  things  or  facts  of 
music  and  those  of  speech;  not  even  when  clearly  pointed  out  to 
him.  Music,  pursued  exclusively,  and  without  general  education, 
always  contracts,  and  frequently  stupefies  the  intellect,  to  every 
thing  beyond  itself:  for  musical  notes,  with  their  successions,  and 
combinations;  independently  of  the  words  and  propositions  of 
song;  never,  except  by  some  connected  memorial,  creates  any 
other  perception  than  that  of  limited  time  and  sound.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  the  Actor ;  the  conventional  rotine  of  whose  per- 
ceptions consists  in  his  being  Possessed  with  the  Notionj  that  he 
has  a  privileged  *  genius,*  and  an  indescribable  power  of  identify- 
ififf  himself  with  the  character  he  enacts;  that  vanity  is  a  cardi- 
nal virtue;  and  that  the  'greatest  good'  lies  in  unceasing  engage- 
ments; golden  benefits;  and  thunderings  of  'frantic  applause.' 
With  this  conventional  tie  of  flattering  facts,  and  with  his  'whole 
soul'  engorged  with  the  breath  of  popularity,  the  Actor  cannot 
comprehend  the  important  subject  of  Relationship;  and  that  speech 
and  music  are  by  this  relationship,  inseparably  parts  of  each 
other. 

With  this  general  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  many  Arts 
are  restricted  from  improvement,  by  the  conventional  rotine;  and 
others  are  corrected  and  enlarged,  by  the  excursive  flight  of  the 
related  tie;  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the  particular  applica- 
tion of  the  system  of  the  five  mental  constituents,  with  their 
qualities,  to  the  universe  of  Things.  These  things  have  in  all 
ages  been  conventionally  divided  into  sciences  and  arts;  and  into 
nominal  discriminations  of  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  characters 
of  men.  We  have  here  kept  in  view  the  elementary  components 
of  knowledge;  of  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  cannot 
perceive  the  related  unity  of  the  whole;  but  which  the  small 
remnant  of  observers,  experimenters,  and  thinkers  is  constantlv 
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endeavoring  to  join .  and  extend  by  the  knowledge  of  Nature's 
creative  and  preservative  principle  of  the  Belated  tie. 

The  sciences  of  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  have  become  ex- 
tended and  exact,  solely  by  enlarging  the  related  tie  beyond  the 
limited  measure  of  the  lines  and  surface  of  an  Egyptian  wheat- 
field,  and  the  simple  act  of  counting  on  the  ten  fingers.  Yet 
while  one-tenth  of  the  Learned  are  searching  for  new  relation- 
ships of  magnitude  and  number  beyond  what  is  already  knownj 
the  nine-tenths  slowly  adopt  their  enlarging  contributions;  though 
keeping  them  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  receive  them; 
yet  even  these  slavish  Conformists  to  the  conventional  tie,  are 
still  the  fearful  servants  of  Science,  who  mistaking  her  for  an 
austere  mistress,  hold,  and  then  give  up  the  talent  in  the  napkin, 
without  a  mite  of  interest  upon  it. 

The  sciences  commonly  called  Natural^  but  what  knowledge 
can  there  be,  that  is  not  physical  or  natural^  are  under  the  same 
condition  as  the  mathematical.  The  nine-tenths  receive  them 
from  the  Few  great  Gatherers,  in  the  excursive  range  of  relation- 
ships, and  keep  them  unimproved  in  the  tin-adventurous  napkin. 
These  nine-tenths,  with  rare  exceptions,  fill  the  places  of  instruc- 
tion, in  all  the  Universities,  Colleges,  Professorial  Institutes,  and 
minor  schools  of  the  world ;  and  who,  in  the  fear  of  having  their 
conforming  rotine  of  knowledge  disturbedj  look  with  jealousy  on 
those  who  by  an  excursive  flight  after  new  relationships  would 
rouze  the  indolence  of  their  easy  and  self- unalterable  tasks. 

All  the  observative  and  experimental  arts  are  full  of  this  pro- 
cess, of  bringing  analogous  relationships  to  their  improvement. 
The  glancing  of  projected  bodies  from  elastic  surfaces,  in  an 
equal  angle  to  that  with  which  they  strike,  furnished  a  relation- 
ship to  the  fact,  of  the  equality  of  the  angle  of  incidence  and 
reflection  in  the  laws  of  light.  The  refrangibility  of  its  rays,  in 
some  combustible  bodies,  led  Newton,  interrogatively,  as  it  were, 
to  ascribe  the  condition  of  inflammability  to  the  diamond:  and 
the  many  queries  of  this  broad  searcher  after  relationshipsj  with 
those  of  his  great  Preceptor,  Bacouj  who  always  perceived  by  the 
related  tiej  are  founded  exclusively  on  the  universal  and  produc- 
tive law  of  analogy.  The  known  fact  of  a  physical  representa- 
VoL.  II.— 2 
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tion  of  a  physical  impression  on  a  material  mirror,  saggested  the 
probability  that  the  images  of  sight,  and  the  types  of  the  other 
senses,  are  similar  physical  facts;  and  from  the  relationships  of 
the  sensuous  images  and  types,  to  the  memorial  images  and 
types,  comes  the  analogical  inference  that  these  are  also  physical 
representations  on  the  brain ;  leading  to  the  unrefuted  probability, 
that  all  the  phenomena,  called  by  the  general  term,  Mind,  are  the 
result  of  material  causationj  with  no  relationship  whatever  to  the 
notion  of  spirituality :  thus  setting  that  supposed  entity  in  the 
absurd  position,  of  acting  on  the  senses  and  the  brain,  without 
holding  any  relation  to  them.  To  this  add  the  comparative  light, 
which  the  material  view  of  the  human  mind  has  shed  over  that  of 
the  sub-animalj  as  we  have  endeavored  to  explain  itj  and  by  the 
extension  of  relationships  between  them,  to  reduce  their  five 
several  facts  to  one  general  physiological  science  of  the  senses 
and  the  brain.  For  if  the  sub-animal  mind  is  a  material,  and 
the  human,  a  spiritual  function,  or  reversely^  no  similarity  of  re- 
lationship can  be  perceived  in  the  two  cases.  As  long  as  the 
Thunder-bolt  was  regarded  as  supernaturally  directed  by  the  arm 
of  the  ancient  Jupiter  of  one  eraj  and  by  the  avenging  spirit  of 
the  Hebrew  Jehovah  of  another,  it  could  not  have  entered  into 
the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  a  relationship  between  the  over- 
whelming flash  and  explosion,  and  the  simple  electric  spark  from 
a  piece  of  amber.  But  Franklin's  experimental  Kite  ascended, 
and  the  physical  spark  came  down  from  the  desecrated  armory 
and  the  bolt-less  hand  of  the  God;  and  a  more  religious  and 
sublime  philosophy  traced  it  by  physical  relationship  to  a  general 
law  of  Nature,  and  her  Almighty  Cause. 

The  last  example  we  shall  offer,  of  the  Great  principle  of  the 
related  tie,  for  the  extension,  the  correction,  and  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  revolution  of  knowledgej  is  taken  from  comparative 
Anatomy.  On  this  subject  whichj  from  our  previous  view  may 
be  called  the  Relationship  of  animal  form  and  functionj  ancient 
physicians  had  a  vague  and  limited  perception  of  some  analogy 
of  structure,  between  man  and  the  ape.  But  an  analogy  of  sub- 
animal  fossils  to  any  thing  except  those  of  fabulous  Giants,  might 
have  been  conjectured,  though  it  was  never  admitted  by  the 
Schools:  yet  these  simple  remains,  as  hints  to  the  related  tiej 
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which  have  become  glaring  elements  in  the  problem  of  creationj 
were  perverted  to  the  mystifying  purposes  of  metaphysical 
theory:  and  nature  was  supposed  to  have  amused  herself  in  the 
plastic  art  of  moulding  unborn  bones,  and  hiding  them  in  the 
earth,  for  no  other  purpose,  as  it  would  thus  far  seem,  than  to 
raise  unanswerable  questions.  Since  modern  Theology,  scowled, 
with  a  threat  at  heart,  upon  even  a  geological  intimation  that 
they  might  be  proof  of  some  other  event,  than  of  the  Mosaic 
Deluge. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  Century,  an  anatomical  Natural- 
ist began  broadly  and  closely  to  observe;  and  the  excursive 
gathering  of  the  sagacious  and  indefatigable  Cuvier  first  syste^ 
matically  unfolded  the  train  of  relationships  of  animal  forms 
and  functions.  By  his  comprehensive  survey,  the  former  limited 
rotine  of  knowledge  on  human  anatomy  was  broken-upj  and  the 
related  tie  of  animal  structure  appears  in  its  widest  compass: 
for  he  seems  to  have  read  the  Book  of  Naturej  as  it  was,  is,  and 
ever  will  be  written,  without  the  separation  even  of  a  comma  be- 
tween its  transitions,  in  the  intelligible  subject,  the  connected 
phrases,  and  gliding  styles  without  an  awkward  parenthesisj  in 
that  expansive  history  of  animal  creation.  Here  the  related  tie 
leads  the  primary  and  memorial  perception  over  the  whole  field  of 
relationships  of  bone,  viscus,  and  function  through  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  animal  forms.  Cuvier,  under  our  view  of  the  application 
of  the  natural  tie  of  relationship,  is  a  striking,  though  humble 
illustration  of  the  human  approach  to  that  scope  of  Nature  and 
her  intelligent  Cause,  who  see  no  limited  divisions,  but  a  con- 
tinued, though  varied  Unity  in  the  endless  connection  of  their 
Works.  Cuvier  had  that  excursive  quality,  and  joint  percep- 
tion, which  would  have  analogized,  rectified,  and  extended  the 
knowledge  of  every  subject,  to  which  he  might  have  devoted 
them. 

These  are  our  illustrations  of  two  modes  of  applying  percep- 
tions. The  First,  in  the  exercise  of  the  knowledge,  already  pos- 
sessed, and  in  its  preservation;  here  distinguished  by  the  term 
eonventional  tie,  or  the  rotine  images  and  types  of  things,  within 
the  restricted  compass  of  a  known  science  and  an  art;  though  it 
may  happen  in  some  of  the  casesj  the  images  and  types,  or  facts 
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SO  aggregated,  even  if  apparently,  are  not  in  reality  related  to 
the  rest;  but  which  having  been  admitted  to  the  aggregate,  by 
imperfect  or  erroneous  observation,  prevents  the  art  from  being 
altogether  exact.  This  exceptive  remark  is  made,  not  as  if  all 
the  images  and  types  might  be  unrelated,  for  then  it  would  not 
be  an  art;  but  because  the  art  is  used  by  most  of  its  votaries, 
without  thinking  of  such  things  as  a  rotine  of  images  and  typesj 
and  certainly  with  no  desire  to  correct  the  art,  if  required,  or  to 
advance  it  by  the  perception  of  new  relationships  to  it.  The 
Second  mode  which  we  call  the  Related  tie,  is  that  by  which 
parts  of  the  aggregates  already  known  were  originally  collected^ 
and  by  which  therefore  they  must  be  enlarged  and  improved. 
For,  though  by  the  conventional  tie,  the  relationship  is  perceived, 
only  to  the  images  and  types  within  the  known  compass  of  the 
art,  and  therein,  for  its  own  purposes,  properly  usedj  the  related 
tie  on  the  other  hand,  extends  the  perception  to  relationships 
beyond  the  rotine-compass ;  and  in  thus  throwing  new  light  upon 
it,  corrects  or  enlarges  it  by  the  like  excursive  and  compara- 
tive means,  which  had  been  formerly  used  by  original  observers, 
for  gradually  collecting  its  related,  but  now  stationary  aggre- 
gate. 

Let  us  reduce  to  its  simple  element,  the  process  of  the  related 
tie.  It  was  shown  under  the  section  on  Primary  perception,  that 
the  images  and  types  of  things,  in  all  the  senses,  might  be  re- 
duced to  twenty-one  kinds,  fewer  or  more.  It  is  from  these 
several  twenty-one  images  and  types,  with  their  forms  and  de- 
greesj  and  we  can  go  no  further^  that  all  possible  relationships 
arise;  for  we  have  no  regard  to  spirituality,  with  its  fictions, 
ready  for  all  work,  but  without  one  demonstrable  element  or  prin- 
ciple. Let  the  learned  and  competent  Reader,  run  his  perception, 
analytically,  through  every  known  science  and  art;  he  will  find 
no  single  thing,  or  its  image  or  type,  that  may  not  be  referred  to 
one  of  those  twenty-one  heads  of  primary  perception.  And  if  he 
endeavors  to  correct  the  errors,  and  extend  the  truth  of  one  or 
of  all  these  sciences  and  artsj  he  can  do  it,  only  by  new  relation- 
ships, perceived  between  some  of  these  primary  images  and  types, 
and  those  of  the  science  and  art,  already  known  under  the  con- 
ventional tie.    For  as  above  remarked,  neither  ignorance,  nor  sta- 
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tionary  scienoe  can  with  only  its  own  resources,  ever  correct  and 
extend  itself. 

It  is  this  simple  account  of  the  working  plan  of  the  related  tie, 
that  tells  the  whole  secret  of  Originality  in  the  human  mind ;  and 
of  the  gradual,  or  more  rapid  revolutions  in  science  and  art.  It 
puts  out  all  those  mystic  lights,  which  have  led-ofT  deluded  wor- 
shipers, and  sometimes  the  idol  himself,  to  the  belief,  that  the 
origin  of  arts,  and  their  eminent  advancement,  really  effected  by 
•2of<^/y-observing  and  Master-Minds,  have  been  the  conjuring  of 
some  peculiar,  and  refined  essence,  or  marrow  of  the  soul,  called 
*Geniu8j*  that  frequent  troubler  of  itself  and  friends;  or  by  su- 
pernatural agency,  or  by  the  impious  notion  of  special,  or  more 
impiously,  the  partial  Providence  of  Inspiration.  That  simple 
plan  of  the  related  tie,  showsj  the  rhetorical  metaphor  of  the 
*8oaring  wing'  and  Eagle-eye  of  'Genius,'  should  in  plain  ana- 
lysis be  described,  as  a  quick  and  vivid  quality  of  primary,  with 
a  gathering,  and  an  elective  flight  of  memorial  perceptions;  teach- 
ing the  inquirer  to  regard  only  the  physical  functions  of  the  senses 
and  the  brain;  and  to  derive  all  the  directive  and  practical  powers 
of  man,  from  a  natural  ordination  of  the  laws  of  the  Five  Con- 
stituents, and  their  Qualities. 

We  have  said,  for  illustrating  our  subject,  that  universal  per- 
ception exists  with  God  and  Nature,  or  is  employed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  related  tie,  by  regarding  at  oncej  all  relationships  of 
things.  But  the  human  mind,  although  made,  as  we  are  told,  in 
the  image  of  its  Creator,  is  in  similarity,  at  an  immeasurable  re- 
moYe  from  it:  and  that  difference  is  shown  in  the  imperfect  and 
Hmited  use  of  the  related  tie.  To  God  and  Nature,  the  related 
tie  of  all  things  is  a  synchronous  perception:  whereas  nine- tenths 
of  mankind  have  a  perception  of  only  a  certain  number  of  relation- 
ships, oollected  through  time,  into  the  rotine  of  the  aggregate  tie, 
in  the  yarions  arts;  the  remaining  tenth,  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  being  alone  able  to  exercise  the  related  tie ;  but  even 
this  though  assisted  by  the  higher  Quality  of  excursion,  is  yet 
restrieted  to  the  human  necessity  of  succession,  in  its  perceptions 
and  relationships. 

Although  it  thus  appearsj  the  use  of  perception,  in  its  primary, 
memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive  forms,  is  essential  to  every  prac- 
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tical  and  useful  act  of  the  mind,  still  its  widest  scope,  and  greatest 
accuracy  are  derived  from  the  qualities  of  excursion  and  election, 
which  we  have  assumed  to  be  the  unbounded  fountain  of  the  Om- 
niscience and  Omnipresence  of  God,  and  the  co-necessity  of  his 
physical  Creation. 

It  is  in  this  limitation  of  the  human  mindj  we  are  obliged  to 
make  our  application  of  the  system  of  perceptions  to  the  particu- 
lar sciences  and  arts.  We  shall  therefore,  in  the  following  sec- 
tion, briefly  refer  to  some  of  these,  and  show  the  kinds  of  the 
twenty-one  primary  perceptions  employed  in  each. 


SECTION  XXXIV. 

Particular  Application  of  the  System  and  Working  Plan  of  P^- 
option  to  the  Physical  Sciences^  the  Mechanical  and  Esthetic 
Arts;  to  the  Wrangling  Subjects  of  Govemmenty  ReligioUy 
Medicine^  the  Moral  and  the  Social  Relations. 

In  the  section  on  primary  perception,  and  in  those  on  the  quali- 
ties, we  made  a  passing  application  of  this  Constituency  of  the 
mind  to  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  to  the  intellectual,  and  moral 
characters  of  men.     We.  are  now  to  be  more  particular. 

From  an  analytic  survey  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  em- 
braced by  the  twenty-one  primary  perceptions,  there  appears  to  be 
no  natural  cause  for  distinguishing  between  the  several  sciences, 
and  arts,  the  intellectual,  and  what  are  called  the  moral  powers 
of  man;  either  in  the  elementary  and  perceptive  materials,  or  in 
the  use  of  their  respective  working  plans.  For  thought,  which  is 
founded  on  the  primary  perceptions,  must  equally  direct  the  de- 
sign and  exercise  of  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  all  the  purposes, 
passions  and  moral  acts  of  man;  since  these  like  the  sciences  and 
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arts,  are  known  only  through  physical  exemplification,  by  some  of 
the  primary  perceptions. 

Although  man  thus  thinks,  and  acts,  and  sciences  are  practiced 
by  employing,  in  whatever  way,  the  like  physical  elements  of  per- 
ception ;  yet  in  the  present  state  of  the  mind,  the  proper  sciences 
and  arts,  their  elements  and  relationships  are  directed  with  order, 
and  by  rule:  on  the  contradistinguished  subjects  of  intellect  and 
morals,  with  misrule  and  confusion. 

In  the  system  of  perception  we  are  taught^  there  is  a  unity  in 
the  materials  of  all  the  conventional  divisions  of  knowledge. 
And  when  we  put-aside  the  ^dim  glass'  of  metaphysical  delusion, 
we  shall  begin,  'face  to  face,'  to  perceive  a  like  unity  in  the  man- 
ner of  employing  the  five  constituents,  and  their  qualities,  for 
leading  mankind  to  the  undisputable  things  of  science,  and  of 
humanity^  and  to  the  contemplation  of  a  universal,  unchangeable, 
and  sublime  Religion;  a  religion  of  humility,  reverence,  and 
adoration j  prompting  to  a  love  of  the  Author,  from  his  Work ; 
with  the  endeavor  to  unfold  the  works  of  Almighty  wisdom  and 
power,  in  the  material  system  of  his  boundless  worlds. 


Article  I.  Application  to  the  Sciences  and  Arts, 

We  begin  with  the  sciences  and  arts,  severally  formed  of  the 
relationships  of  the  twenty-one  primary  perceptions;  but  which, 
from  the  limited  character  of  the  human  mind,  are  classed  into 
divisions  of  such  things  as  are  immediately  relatedj  though,  as 
before  remarked,  all  the  sciences  and  arts  are  of  one  undivided 
class,  under  a  direct  or  indirect  relationship  of  the  parts  to  each 
other.  And  with  this  intercommunion,  the  broad  philosophic, 
like  the  broad  poetical  mind,  in  its  great  circuit  of  analogies,  is 
always  prone  to  gather  rapidly  and  extensively  from  among  them. 
And  first,  of  Astronomy.  The  materials  of  this  science  are 
taken  from  the  twenty-one  primary  elements,  and  consist  of  mag- 
nitude, in  its  various  conditions  of  lines,  straight  and  curved;  of 
surfaces,  rectilineal  and  curved;  and  of  solidity;  in  their  several 
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and  their  various  degrees.  All  these  relationships  being  direetlj 
or  indirectly  measurable  by  the  perception  of  number.  To  these 
are  severally  joined  the  relationships  of  most  of  the  other  primary 
perceptions^  of  space,  time,  motion,  force,  light  and  its  degrees, 
hardness,  elasticity,  and  weight.  Who  that  reflects,  will  not  ad- 
mit, that  more  or  fewer  of  these  elements  present  themselves,  in 
every  named  science  and  art:  thus  assimilating  them,  by  their 
material  of  primary  perception,  and  its  memorial,  which  forms 
part  of  the  identity  of  each.  But  the  joint  comparison  of  the 
same  images  and  types  must  be  the  same,  in  whatever  divisions  of 
the  sciences  and  arts  they  exist.  The  conclusions  therefore  on 
the  relationships  must  also  be  identical:  and  thus  by  primary, 
memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive  perceptions,  the  sciences  and  arts, 
are  an  intercommunion  of  similar  images  and  types.  Whenever 
the  perception  of  these  is  communicated  by  the  verbal  sign,  the 
language  should  be  identical:  and  thus  the  whole  five  constituents 
of  the  mind  are  represented  in  like  manner,  if  not  in  equal  num- 
ber and  degree,  in  Astronomy,  as  in  every  part  of  the  great  en- 
cyclopedia of  scientific  knowledge. 

Natural  Philosophy.  The  modern  school  has  so  called  a  certain 
collection  of  the  sciences.  All  knowledge  however,  whether  upon 
science  or  on  man,  is  natural:  for  there  is  nothing  besides,  or 
after,  or  beyond  Nature^  which  the  term  metaphysics  impliesj  can 
be  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  senses  and  the  brain.  This 
science,  or  collection  of  sciences  and  arts,  offers  an  illustration  of 
our  view  of  the  unity  of  the  material  of  knowledge,  wherever 
found:  for  here  conventional  classification  has  under  a  so-called 
single  subject,  collected  into  numerous  aggregates,  strictly  related 
by  their  primary  elements^  which  to  common  observation  are  in 
every  respect  different  from  each  other ;  as  exemplified  in  optics, 
and  hydrostatics.  Thus  by  a  kind  of  intercommunion  of  the 
various  primary  perceptions  of  the  different  branches,  we  have 
the  subdivisions,  of  Light,  Fluidity,  Air,  the  Mechanical  Powers, 
and  other  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  severally  made-up 
of  the  permuted  relationships  of  form,  action,  and  degree,  of  the 
twenty-one  primary  perceptions..  Could  we  then  divest  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  of  their  particular  titles,  we  might,  at  an  incalcula- 
ble distance  indeed,  approximate  towards  a  view  of  their  relation- 
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ships,  under  which  we  have  supposed  them  to  be  taken,  without 
demarkation,  by  Nature  and  her  directive  God. 

Chemistry.  This  is  the  science  of  action  and  reaction,  or  of 
reciprocal  forces  of  invisible  magnitudes,  on  each  other.  In  all 
that  is  directly  or  indirectly  perceptible  on  this  subject,  it  em- 
ploys the  primary  images  and  types,  of  light,  with  its  divisions 
and  degrees,  motion,  heat,  cold,  solid,  fluid,  and  some  others. 
Hence  we  find  chemistry  assimilated  by  its  perceptive  materials, 
to  the  various  conventional  divisions  of  natural  philosophy. 

The  Mechanic  Arts.  These  severally  employ  the  same  materials 
of  primary  perception,  as  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and 
chemistry,  in  all  their  memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive  forms. 

The  Trades.  We  need  not  inquirej  what  is  the  difference  in  a 
conventional  system  of  aggregates,  between  a  trade,  and  a  me- 
chanical art.  Sophistry  and  phraseology  may  divide  even  a 
homogeneous  hair;  much  easier  can  it  separate  the  primary  per- 
ceptions from  each  other,  by  subdividing  terms.  But  take  Boat- 
building as  a  mechanic  art,  with  Tailoring  as  a  •  trade j  and  ob- 
serve how  the  same  elementary  things  of'  certain  kinds  of  pri- 
mary, memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive  perceptions  are  employed 
in  each. 

We  have  found  that  the  common  divisions  of  the  sciences  and 
arts  are  not  founded  in  nature;  for  nature  must  regard  them,  as 
varied  confederations  of  the  twenty-one  things  of  primary  per- 
ceptions, tending  to  the  same  actionary  purpose,  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  other  memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive  constituents.  From 
the  limitation  however,  of  the  human  intellect,  certain  divisions 
of  the  sciences  and  arts  are,  in  a  measure,  conveniently  kept  at 
hand,  or  adopted  by  the  excursive  Few,  but  are  indispensable  to 
the  great  majority  of  thinkers.  Yet  if  we  will  cross  the  wise  pur- 
poses of  Nature,  we  must  not  complain  if  we  are  delayed  or 
thwarted  by  her  laws  of  unity.  And  we  find  in  fact,  that  the 
divisions  we  make  of  the  sciences  and  arts  are  never  quite  satis- 
factory: and  that  as  knowledge  is  advanced,  and  even  without  it, 
classifications  are  constantly  changing.  Branches  are  separated, 
or  varied,  according  to  the  views  of  the  observer;  whereas,  by 
regarding  only  the  primary  materials,  or  elements  of  a  science 
and  an  art,  they  would  always  be  well  arranged,  and  better  pre- 
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pared  for  further  inquiry;  for  they  assort  among  themselves,  by 
their  real  and  unchanging  affinities. 

It  is  on  the  conventional  mode  of  aggregate  classification,  that 
we  here  enumerate,  as  examples,  a  few  of  the  other  so-called 
sciences,  and  pursuits  of  men. 

Navigation.  Anatomy. 

Agriculture.  Physiology. 

Botany.  Military  tactics. 

Surveying.  Geology. 

I  have  taken  these  subjects,  without  order,  as  they  came  on  my 
memorial;  and  the  Reader  may  continue  the  list,  from  the  com- 
mon encyclopedia.  Then  let  him  consider  them  by  the  related 
ties  among  the  twenty-one  primary  perceptions ;  and  each  will  be 
found  to  consist  respectively,  of  the  relationship  of  fewer  or  more 
of  these  elements^  constituting  the  several  arts,  designated  by 
their  conventional  names;  nor  will  any  other  element  with  its 
relationships  be  required  to  make-up  their  several  characters, 
functions,  and  powers. 


Abticle  II.  Application  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

In  these  we  embrace  Architecture,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Music, 
Elocution,  Poetry,  Oratory,  and  the  Landscape.  Where,  says 
the  knowledge- dividing  and  muddled  metaphysician j  who  may 
look -upon,  without  studying  our  pagej  where  will  you  class 
these?  For  they  lay  within  the  field  of  Taste,  sentiment,  feel- 
ing, and  ^genius;'  and  are  generally  directed  by  the  rules  of 
unity,  harmony,  decor  or  fitness,  grandeur,  simplicity,  beauty, 
proportion,  contrast,  and  grace.  Yes;  but  as  every  useful  and 
reliable  purpose  must  have  a  foundationj  all  these  efficiencies  of 
the  Arts,  distinct,  as  to  the  old  school  they  may  seem,  from  gross 
and  material  subjects,  are  ascertained  by  analysis,  to  be  founded 
severally  on  the  only  basis  of  all  knowledge^  the  twenty-one  pri- 
mary, and  physical  perceptions.  An  esthetic  mind,  so  to  call  it, 
is  usually  classed  widely  apart  from  that  of  the  scientific.     But 
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the  truly  esthetic  should  be  a  scientific  mind,  framing  or  adopting 
the  laws  of  its  own  department:  and  as  the  purpose  of  science  is, 
to  knowj  esthetic  science  soon  learns,  that  all  its'  nice  discrimina- 
tions, 'feelings,  and  judgments,'  are  derived  from  the  primary, 
memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive  perceptions ;  and  that  these  can 
be  employed  only  on  the  images,  and  types  of  physical  things. 
But  we  will  be  more  particular,'  on  these  Arts  of  Taste,  and  on 
the  use  of  the  constituents  and  their  qualities. 

Architecture  embraces  the  perception  of  magnitude;  of  light 
with  its  shades  and  colors;  form;  solidity;  space;  weight;  elas- 
ticity; and  force. 

Painting  employs  light  with  its  color  and  shadow;  magnitude, 
form,  and  space;  which  last  two  perceptions.  Artists  denote  by 
the  term,  'Keeping,'  though  the  common  people  misuse  it,  for 
unity  and  harmony. 

Sculpture  includes  form,  magnitude,  solidity,  smoothness,  space, 
and  proportion. 

Music  includes  sound,  time,  and  force,  with  their  divisions  and 
degrees.  Elocutionj  the  same  primary  perceptions,  in  their  ac- 
tionary  form  of  the  written  and  the  verbal  sign.  Poetry  and 
Oratoryj  the  same  perceptions,  their  verbal  and  written  descrip- 
tions, and  representations,  including  the  primary  images  and 
types  of  nearly  all  other  perceptible  things. 

The  Landscape  employs  magnitude,  number,  space,  form, 
rough  and  smooth,  solid  and  fluid,  together  with  light,  its  de- 
grees and  colors. 

Again,  of  Taste,  and  its  whole  transcendental  family,  senti- 
ment, feeling,  'genius,'  and  other  similar  terms,  for  effectB,  must 
be  traced  at  last,  to  certain  conditions  of  perception  and  its 
qualities.  Thus  Taste  is  an  exercise  of  the  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable quality  of  perception,  on  all  the  relationships  of  all  the 
images  and  types  of  the  elementary  materials  of  an  art.  Senti- 
ment, feeling,  and  the  like  terms  of  the  schools,  and  of  common 
life,  are  only  part  of  the  groping  language  of  the  mystified  pre- 
tender; and  which,  without  the  analytic  comment  of  physical  in- 
quiry, can  never  be  recognized  as  even  an  undeveloped  and  puny 
form  of  taste;  but  still  like  it,  founded  on  the  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable quality  of  the  primary  and  memorial  perceptions.   And 
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^Genius'  that  necromantic  impostor!  Let  us  inquire  if  it  can 
mean  more  than  an  acute  primary  survey  of  external  thingsj  a 
rapid  excursion  over  memorial  images  and  typesj  a  quick  com- 
parison and  selection  among  true  relationships^  and  a  just  con- 
clusion for  an  actionary  exercise  of  its  concentrated  power. 

And  further,  what  are  the  rules  of  Unityj  but  a  classification 
of  the  relationships  of  identity  or  similarity  in  the  images  and 
types  of  form,  sound,  color,  and  action  ?  What  the  rules  of  Har- 
monyj  but  those  of  unity,  with  an  especial  reference  to  music, 
and  a  mere  metaphorical  application  to  other  arts?  What  Decor, 
or  the  becoming,  or  the  appropriate,  or  the  fitj  but  the  relation- 
ships of  all  the  materials  of  an  art  to  its  own  character  and  pur- 
pose, and  to  the  character  and  purpose  of  those  to  whom  the 
decor  is  presented?  What  is  Grandeurj  but  the  relationships  of 
new  and  unusual  magnitude,  with  unity  in  form,  applied  by  meta- 
phor to  the  relationships  of  other  primary  images  and  types,  or 
to  the  verbal  and  written  descriptions  of  them?  What  are  Beauty, 
and  Gracej  but  different  names  for  agreeable  perceptions  of  form, 
color,  and  sound,  and  the  relationships  of  their  images  and  types, 
in  verbal  and  written  description?  What  is  Simplicityj  but  a  per- 
ception of  a  limited  number  of  parts,  suflScient  however,  to  make 
an  intelligible  and  clear  aggregate  representation  of  the  whole : 
whether  that  picture  is  derived  from  the  images  and  types  of 
external  things,  or  from  the  types  of  verbal  and  written  descrip- 
tions of  them?  What  is  Proportion j  but  relationships  of  the  de- 
grees of  magnitude,  number,  form,  action,  sound,  time,  space,  and 
motion,  in  the  several  arts  ?  And  what  is  Contrastj  but  a  percep- 
tion of  the  relationships,  among  the  materials  of  the  arts,  from 
the  extreme  of  difference,  to  that  slightest  variation,  which  seems 
to  unite  its  own  striking  impressions  with  the  unruffled  transition 
to  harmony? 

There  may  be  other  perceptions  exercised  within  the  compass 
of  the  Esthetic  Arts;  still  when  new  perceptions  and  their  qual- 
ities, with  their  relationships  and  their  rules,  may  be  developed^ 
it  will  be  found  that  all  their  materials  may  be  classed  with  the 
primary  perceptions,  to  which  we  have  referred  those  already 
described. 

Thus  it  has  been  shownj  the  exact  sciences,  with  natural  phi- 
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losophy,  and  its  branches ;  the  mechanical,  and  the  esthetic  arts, 
are  in  the  scope  of  God  and  Nature,  all  dependent  on  the  twenty- 
one  primary  elements;  and  consequently,  as  far  as  present  knowl- 
edge decides,  are  to  be  universally  exercised  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  human  mind. 

In  this  summary  view,  we  have  shown,  that  the  same  twenty- 
one  primary  perceptionsj  the  same  mode  of  their  passing  to  the 
brain,  in  the  form  of  memorial  images  and  typesj  the  same  mode 
of  joint  comparison  of  these,  under  their  several  qualitiesj  and 
the  same  mode  of  conclusion  upon  their  relationships  is  exer- 
cised in  all.  There  can  then  be  no  accordance  with  the  wise  and 
necessary  Unity  of  Nature,  in  separating  these  several  subjects; 
though  in  the  limited  state  of  the  mind,  it  might  have  assisted 
the  early  and  muddled  progress  of  knowledge,  to  divide  the  re- 
lationships of  things  into  different  aggregates:  and  this  classifi- 
cation hasj  under  an  ignorance  of  the  simple  working  plan  of 
perceptionj  been  continued,  without  a  simplifying  analysis  of  the 
elementary  materials  of  universal  thought.  That  working  plan 
was  in  its  ordination,  destined  to  extend  its  range  beyond  con- 
ventional limitationsj  to  regard  relationships,  wherever  existing, 
under  their  real  connections  of  resemblance,  action,  and  degree^ 
to  collect  them  from  any,  and  every  part  of  naturej  and  thus  to 
bring  them  to  the  assistance  of  inquiry  wherever  truth  may  re- 
quire it.  It  is  in  this  way,  by  excursive  flight  and  elective  choice, 
what  are  called  original  minds  effect  their  discoveries;  grasping 
at  new  relationships  beyond  the  rotine  of  conventional  percep- 
tion and  gathering  them  from  the  extended  and  undivided  field 
of  Nature;  thus  to  enlarge  the  limited  aggregates  of  science  and 
of  art. 

Among  the  Instructors  assigned  by  Lord  Bacon,  to  the  Philo- 
sophical College,  supposed  in  his  New  Atlantisj  there  is  a  class 
called  'the  Merchants  of  Light;'  who  are,  for  a  term  of  years, 
sent  abroad,  to  pass,  yet  unknown,  throughout  the  world,  and 
bring-back  the  observed  and  experimental  knowledge,  collected 
by  other  inquirers.  In  our  new  and  real  College  of  the  Five 
perceptions,  the  excursive  quality  of  the  primary  and  memorial 
constituents,  is  the  envoy  of  the  mind,  quietly  to  collect  from 
every  field  of  nature,  the  light  of  original  relationships,  for  the 
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advancement  of  science,  and  of  every  other  purpose  of  human 
life- 

The  preceding  description  of  the  analogies  between  the  methods 
of  the  so-called  physical  sciences,  of  the  mechanical,  and  of  the 
esthetic  arts,,  may  be  regarded  by  the  old-school  of  classification 
as  heterodox,  and  therefore  unfounded.  But  what  charge  of  folly 
and  criminality  will  be  strong  enough  against  that  heresy  which 
would  class  the  subjects  of  Government,  Religion,  morals,  and 
the  Social  relations,  with  that  of  the  physical  sciences?  Yet  if 
we  look  closely  into  them,  we  shall  find  their  materials,  traceable 
to  the  same  primary  elements  of  perception.  The  term  Govern- 
ment, in  its  analytical,  and  widest  sense,  means  when  applied  to 
man,  a  control  or  direction  of  the  actionary  perceptions,  by  a 
more  forcible  or  vivid  mutative  perception,  on  whatever  subject  it 
may  be  exerted.  There  may  therefore  be  innumerable  modes  of 
government,  both  of  Persons  and  of  things.  We  here  refer  only 
to  those  which  have  been  called  political,  religious,  moral,  and 
social. 


Article  III.  Application  to  Political  Government 

Political  government,  without  its  school-divisions  into  species, 
generally  embraces  the  means,  both  for  controling  the  forbidden, 
and  for  enforcing  the  commanded  actions  of  man.  As  these 
actions  are  obvious,  the  actions  themselves,  and  the  means  for 
directing  them,  must  therefore  be  traced  to  some  of  the  twenty- 
one  primary  elements:  and  the  mutative  means  for  controling 
these  actions,  which  are  called  penalties,  are  likewise  traceable 
to  the  same  elementary  images  and  types  of  things  under  the 
actionary  quality. 

We  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  this  meaning,  in  classing  the 
subject  of  government,  with  those  of  the  physical  sciences,  and 
arts,  by  showing  their  like  elementary  foundation.  Suppose  the 
simple  case  of  a  nuisance,  whether  public  or  private.  This  is  a 
disagreeable  quality  of  perception,  to  one  or  more  of  the  senses^ 
and  there  is  no  danger,  or  annoyance  from  this  source,  that  can*- 
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not  be  classed  with  one  or  more  of  the  physical  things  of  primary 
perception.  The  penalty  for  a  nuisance  is  different  in  different 
communities ;  and  is  either  the  obligation  to  remoye  it,  which  is 
a  quiescent  perception  of  what  constitutes  the  nuisancer  or  the 
imposition  of  a  fine,  which  is  a  disagreeable  perception  of  a  loss, 
in  the  amount  of  the  physical  quantity  of  that  fine. 

Again,  Assault  or  Trespass  is,  in  Law,  an  actionary  inroad  on 
the  person  or  property  of  others,  and  is  therefore  a  primary  per- 
ception. Its  penalty  is  as  a  fine,  physically  what  we  have  just 
described  it  to  be;  or  as  imprisonment^  is  the  disagreeable  per- 
ception of  things  and  their  relationships  in  that  restriction.  In 
like  manner  if  we  consider  all  liabilities  to  the  Law,  and  their 
various  penalties,  under  every  form  of  Tort,  Felony,  and  Treason, 
we  shall  find  both  the  felon  and  the  punishment,  embrace  no  more 
than  the  primary  physical  perceptions.  Under  this  radical  con- 
dition, and  in  the  eye  of  Nature,  who  sees  no  useless  divisions 
of  thingsj  Law  or  Government  must  in  its  principles  and  public 
acts,  be  resolved  into  quiescent  and  actionary  perceptions;  and 
classed  in  its  elementary  materials,  according  to  the  pervading 
similarity  of  causes  and  effects,  with  the  physical  sciences,  and  the 
equally-physical  esthetic  arts. 


Article  IV.   Application  to  Religion. 

From  government,  science,  and  the  esthetic  arts,  we  pass  to 
Beligion.  Who  will  dare  to  think,  much  less  to  say,  that  religion, 
which  is  supposed  to  employ  the  holy  spirituality  of  the  mind,  is 
in  its  perceptive  constituency,  to  be  classed  with  physical  knowl- 
edge? It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  worldly  religions,  as  in 
Plato,  Job,  and  some  of  the  Theologists,  do  draw  arguments  from 
Nature,  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  their  several  Gods;  but 
none  for  the  religious  service,  they  so  variously  paid  them.  Proof 
of  the  attributes  are  to  be  found  in  Nature,  the  only  exponent  of 
her  Almighty  Cause :  but  the  myriad  forms  of  worship  are  taken 
exclusively  from  the  myriad  fanatic,  or  fantastic  notions  of  man. 
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A  religion,  consistent  with  Nature,  must  be  framed  from  the  light 
of  her  materials.  We  have  shown  that  the  elementary  materials 
of  the  works  of  Nature  are  the  twenty-one  primary  perceptions; 
and  as  these  are  the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  her  works, 
there  is  no  other  means  of  reaching  all  we  can  know  of  their 
Almighty  Cause,  than  through  those  same  perceptions.  One  of 
the  causes,  why  Religion,  while  so  vividly  exciting  the  passions, 
has  so  failed  in  its  purpose,  throughout  the  long  life  of  mankind^ 
is  that  men  have  been  under  the  authority  of  fictions  without 
unity,  and  tiot  under  the  identifying  influence  of  physical  percep- 
tions. The  Polytheists  seem  to  have  had  a  just  estimate  of  cred- 
ulous ignorance,  when  they  imaged  their  Gods  by  physical  and 
unchangeable  forms:  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  pur- 
pose, in  making  the  deified  inmates  of  Heaven,  physically  com- 
prehensible to  their  worshipers,  by  the  scheme  of  Demi- Gods, 
Prophets,  and  Saints,  who  have  some  memorial  or  describable 
shape.  But  all  these  pictures  of  God  and  of  Heaven  were  meta- 
physical. Religion,  to  be  received  universally  and  without  con- 
tention, must  have  the  same  foundation  as  physical  knowledge, 
obtained  through  the  primary,  memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive 
perceptions. 

If  that  use  of  the  five  constituent  powers  of  the  mind,  which 
produces  the  truths  and  benefits  of  physical  science,  and  every 
purpose  of  our  well-being  in  this  life,  through  secondary  causes^ 
is  not  to  be  employed  for  the  allowable  knowledge  of  the  first 
and  Almighty  cause  of  all  thingsj  it  must  be  strangely  inconsistent 
with  the  rule  of  unity,  in  the  wise  economy  of  his  works.  He  has 
ordained  the  same  eye  to  see  all  the  variety  of  color  and  form; 
and  the  same  ear,  for  every  kind  and  combination  of  sound;  and 
we  cannot  believe,  without  other  proof  than  has  yet  been  offered, 
that  he  has  not  ordained  the  same  mind,  with  its  five  perceptions, 
physically  to  encompass  what  we  can  know,  of  the  first  cause  of 
universal  Creation.  We  rightly  consider  that  in  human  charac- 
ter, an  author's  mind  is  truly  shown  in  its  works ;  why  should  not 
the  purpose  of  the  Greatest  Author  be  manifest  by  inquiry  into 
his  physical  works?  There  is  no  authority  against  this  conclusive 
question  except  the  theologian's,  that  the  rules  of  common  sense 
are  not  applicable  to  Heaven;  and  we  choose  to  answer  it  con- 
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erstently  with  the  exercise  of  his  attributes  of  unity,  wisdom,  and 
economy;  and  of  his  power  to  execute  similar  purposes  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  What  then  in  the  scrutiny  of  the  human  mind,  is  a 
worldly  Religion  ?  We  have  perhaps  a  plausible  ground,  for  we 
can  reach  no  further  on  this  subject,  than  to  say,  that  at  the 
earliest  period,  communities  had  found  it  necessary  to  bind  them- 
selves by  Laws  to  each  other.  This  being  imperfect  and  insuffi- 
cient to  restrain  them,  it  was  required  to  bind  them  a  second  time, 
to  what  they  acknowledged  to  be  physically  at  least,  a  higher 
power;  and  hence  what  the  Latins  translated  from  some  earlier 
language,  into  r€,  again,  and  ligOj  to  bind,  passed  into  our  word 
Religion,  implying  an  obligation  to  the  physically  governing  power 
of  the  Gods.  The  purpose  then  of  religion,  according  to  one  of 
its  original  meanings,  is  to  bind  man  in  his  duty,  to  a  higher  and 
overruling  power.  But  this  simple  and  reverential  duty,  has  been, 
by  the  fictions  of  the  metaphysician,  encumbered  by  innumerable 
systems,  each  with  its  different  Faith,  yet  each  in  metaphysical 
impudence  is  called  the  true  and  only  Church;  and  perverted  by 
the  human  passions  of  hope,  fear,  ambition,  love  of  rank,  place, 
and  power,  avarice,  pride,  jealousy,  intolerance  and  persecution. 
A  religion  raised  on  the  elementary  basis  of  perception,  and  on 
describable  physical  knowledge  in  teaching  submission,  reverence, 
and  adoration,  to  some  universal  Agency,  inferred  by  a  contempla- 
tive ascent  through  secondary  causes,  would  reject  most  of  the 
passions  and  vices  of  humanity,  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
that  Agency.    At  least  it  has  never  been  shown  that  it  would  not. 

By  a  scientific  religion,  we  are  not  however  to  understand  what 
is  called  the  Natural  Theology  of  the  schools ;  which  employ  a 
narrow  and  conventional  view  of  physical  things,  for  the  analogi- 
cal defense  of  their  really  distrustful  metaphysical  notions.  But 
a  material,  can  have  no  point  of  analogy  to  a  spiritual  cause. 

What  is  commonly  meant  by  the  term  Religion,  is  the  selfish 
use  of  the  mind,  for  ascertaining  the  will  and  way  of  a  universal 
or  special  Providence,  in  the  government  of  all  things ;  more  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  man. 

Tiiis  subject  may  therefore  be  viewed  under  two  conditions. 
First;  as  the  will  and  way  of  Providence,  discoverable  by  physical 
science,  among  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  universe.     Second; 
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as  the  relationships  of  that  will  and  way,  to  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  spiritual  entity  of  the  human  mind.  The  former  religion 
is  that  of  a  devout  and  reverential  inquiry  into  the  works  of  na- 
ture, which  has  been  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  the  few  in  all  ages, 
and  is  earnest  and  unchangeable.  The  latter  is  that  of  the  meta- 
physical theologist,  which  proceeding  from  self-delusion,  or  con- 
formity, is  disposed  to  be  bigoted,  in  one  case,  and  isolated  under 
sectarian  fellowship,  in  the  other.  This  has  been  the  religion  of 
the  bigoted  conformist  who  will  not,  and  of  the  ignorant  who 
cannot  think.  But  this  is  a  fictional  distinction  in  religions,  not 
recognized  by  the  simple  and  unwasteful  laws  of  classification  in 
Nature,  and  her  Almighty  Cause. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  exact  science  is  founded  on  the  twenty- 
one  primary  perceptions;  and  from  these,  with  the  circuit  of 
the  memorial,  and  the  strictness  of  the  joint,  is  derived  a  con- 
clusive accuracy.  And  we  here  consider,  that  religion  in  its 
highest  acceptation,  and  its  unchangeable  usefulness,  embraces 
the  long-looked-for  knowledge,  not  of  the  form,  and  ^nature  of 
the  Gods,'  but  of  a  single  and  universal  Providence,  in  the  per- 
ceptive science  of  his  works. 

We  understand  the  most  plausible  and  promising  religion  of 
man,  to  be  a  quiescent  perception  of  an  immeasurable  agency  not 
of  spirit  but  of  power  in  Nature,  far  exceeding  any  conceivable 
human  power.  That  quiescent  perception  is  from  a  vague  im- 
pression of  omnipresence,  omniscience,  and  omnipotence,  beyond 
all  other  ubiquity,  power,  and  wisdom.  This  vague  perception 
being  beyond  nature  is  therefore  so  far,  a  metaphysical  notion. 
Yet  the  mind,  which  by  an  ordination,  or  from  bad  example  and 
habit,  loves  to  indulge  in  the  contemplation  of  superhuman  wis- 
dom and  powerj  has  therein,  the  perception  of  its  own  relative 
inferiority,  in  the  great  scheme  of  Creation.  This  is  a  state 
of  mind,  which  though  partly  indeed,  brought  on  by  metaphys- 
ical indulgence,  wouldj  if  not  further  perverted  by  hopes  and 
fears,  ambition,  avarice,  selfish  ignorance,  and  narrow-minded 
intoleranccj  produce  one  universal  belief  in  the  physical  founda- 
tion of  religion,  and  in  its  great  purposes^  submission,  reverence, 
and  gratitude,  to  an  Almighty  and  bounteous  Agency j  and  prac- 
tically to  lead,  if  any  thing  ever  can,  to  that  long-promised,  and 
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hope-sick  expectation,  Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  among  man* 
kind. 

It  would  seem,  that  this  submission,  and  reverence  to  an  Al- 
mighty and  overruling  power,  which  makes  the  only  and  all-suflS- 
cient  ground  and  motive  of  a  useful,  and  satisfactory  religion,  is 
part  of  an  arrangement,  for  the  well-being  of  the  life  of  man. 
From  whatever  misapplication  of  the  five  perceptions  and  their 
qualities  it  may  arisej  it  is  a  general  fact,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
mind,  that  the  vivid  and  selfish  qualities  are  apt  to  raise  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  to  a  degree  of  presumption,  and  to  a  conceit 
in  their  own  wisdom  and  power;  and  thus  often  to  uncontrolable 
tyranny  over  others.  It  is  then  a  wise  and  beneficial  ordination, 
that  reflective  observers,  witnessing  the  overwhelming  power  of 
nature,  in  the  earthquake,  the  tornado,  lightning,  and  floods;  and 
her  retribution  on  the  transgressor  of  her  laws,  should  have  the 
perceptive  awe,  if  not  the  memorial  fear,  to  acknowledge  their 
subjection  to  the  irresistible  visitation  of  the  power  of  Nature,  and 
her  omnipotent  Cause;  and  thus  to  restrain  any  tendency  to  boast- 
ful vanity,  and  to  undue  confidence  in  themselves.  For  we  have 
seen  in  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  Older  Kingsj  that  inspired 
by  Courtiers,  and  upheld  by  their  chariots,  and  warlike  hosts, 
they  assumed  the  divine  right,  and  the  theoretic  constitutionality 
to  raise  themselves  above  the  condition  of  human  subjection,  to  an 
equality  with  the  Gods. 

Man,  with  regard  to  his  acknowledged  submission  to  Nature, 
and  her  overruling  cause,  seems  to  hold  the  like  relative  position 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  sub-animals  have  to  the  superiority 
of  human  power:  for  certainly,  after  the  slightest  experience, 
they  are  overawed  by  that  power,  except  under  some  unusual  ex- 
citement. And  hence,  as  with  man,  the  sub-animal  is  under  the 
perception  of  some  influence,  superior  to  his  own.  Thus  the 
ground  of  religion,  in  a  physical  submission  to  a  superior  physical 
power,  when  separated  from  the  endless  debasing,  wicked,  and 
disastrous  fictions  which  have  in  all  ages  been  connected  with  it, 
seems  to  have  been  somehow  ordained  to  humble  the  pride  of  man, 
and  to  check  his  too  presumptuous  ^  will/  by  showing  him,  that  he 
has  a  Mistress  in  Nature,  whose  power  he  may  measure,  but  can- 
not avoid.     This  awe  of  nature,  whether  derived  from  instinct  or 
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experience,  is  to  be  perceived  alike  by  all ;  and  if  not  changed 
from  its  purpose,  would  have  been  suflScient,  properly  to  direct 
the  actionary  perceptions  of  mankind.  But  the  natural  ordina- 
tion of  religion  was  soon  perverted  to  a  metaphysical  dependence 
on  the  will  and  power  of  a  being  fantastically,  and  sacrilegiously 
made  in  the  fictionized,  corrupt  and  contentious  intellect  of  man. 
Hence  the  common  religion,  like  the  passions  of  the  world,  has 
always  been  ambitious,  unsettled,  contentious,  and  tyrannical. 
But  physical  science,  or  the  strict  and  extended  use  of  the  five 
perceptions,  has  been  and  ever  will  be  consistent,  uniform,  and 
productive.  Nor  is  there  an  admissible  ground,  that  religion 
which  should  be  no  more  than  the  science  of  the  purposes  of  No- 
ture^  and  therefore  of  what  is  called  the  ^wilV  of  Godj  would  not, 
when  founded  on  the  relationships  of  the  twenty-one  primary,  and 
on  the  exercise  of  the  other  four  perceptions,  lead  to  a  uniform, 
uncontentious,  and  beneficial  knowledge  of  his  ways  and  'will'  in 
the  universal  works  of  Nature:  for  no  one  can  have  a  perception 
of  any  thing  done  to  himself,  by  whatever  Being,  except  it  is 
something  to  be  recognized  by  the  senses  and  the  brain. 

This  is  our  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  frame  of  a  reli- 
gion adapted  to  the  powers,  and  the  working  plan  of  the  human- 
mind,  described  in  this  Work.  Wo  have  shown,  how  this  plan  di- 
rects to  the  deeper  secrets  of  Nature;  and  thus  to  all  we  can  know 
of  whatever  lies  beyond  her.  If  it  is  an  active  Agent,  its  effects 
must,  to  us,  be  manifest  only  in  her  effects ;  and  the  development 
of  her  secondary  causes,  as  they  are  called,  can  be  the  only  means 
for  ascertaining  all  that  may  be  known  of  her  first  and  ruling 
Cause.  Nature  is  known  through  the  four  constituents;  and  that 
knowledge  is  by  signs  communicated  through  the  fifth.  By  the 
same  means  shall  we  know,  and  be  able  to  teach  all  we  can  dis- 
cover of  any  antecedent  cause.  The  old  metaphysical  mode  leads 
the  mind,  not  to  observe,  but  to  reason,  and  to  wrangle;  and  pat- 
ting together  the  authority  of  all  ages,  we  are  now  on  this  ^ great 
Argument,*  as  those  were  who  first  began  to  guess,  and  to  reason. 
Simonides  declined,  day  after  day,  to  answer  the  questionj  what 
is  God  ?  We  cannot  say,  how  many  geological  millions  of  years, 
all  the  Colleges  of  Priests  have  tried  to  solve  this  great  problem j 
and  under  the  scholastic  metaphysics,  still  ask  for  the  remain- 
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ing  forward-half  of  time,  for  its  solution.  But  the  unknown  must 
be  worked-out  from  the  known ;  not  the  would-be-known  from  the 
unknown;  and  let  us  be  assured^  the  more  we  know  of  Nature, 
the  sooner  we  shall  perceivej  it  is  not  by  the  confounding  cross- 
roads of  conjecture,  but  through  the  straight  and  patient  path  of 
Science,  that  we  shall  find  out  what,  for  our  duty  to  him,  and  to 
one  another,  we  need  to  know  of  God.  But  says  the  Hierophant, 
of  all  ages,  this  is  the  only  method  adapted  to  the  credulous,  and 
the  ignorant;  just  as  he  might  say  that  idleness  and  drink  will  be 
suited  to  that  same  vulgar  condition,  till  we  teach  them  to  be  so- 
ber and  to  work.  Then  continue  to  give  them  what  ^u  consider 
the  dues  of  ignorance  and  credulity;  we  will  still  take  our  own 
way,  and  by  the  law  of  intellectual  liberty,  never  actively  inter- 
fere with  your  vain  and  endless,  but  certainly  not  harmless  in- 
struction.* 

*  We  have  said;;  a  religion  to  be  intelligible  and  consistent,  except  to  the 
bigot,  must  be  founded  like  all  other  knowledge,  on  the  primary  perceptions ; 
for  aU  cognizable  and  practicable  subjects  of  religion  resolve  themselves  sev- 
erally into  the  works  of  nature^  and  these  at  last,  into  the  primary  perceptions. 
We  cannot  better  illustrate  this  proposition,  than  in  the  unmetaphysical,  brief, 
only,  and  sufficient  prayer,  enjoined  by  Christ  on  his  disciples;  which  we  will 
accompany  with  a  physical  commentary. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven;  [the  great  First  Cmise^  traced  through  the  Second- 
ary cause*  of  nature^  but  to  no  ohvioua  locality;  Heaven  by  its  etymology j  mean- 
ing an  indefinite  expanse.)  Hallowed  be  they  nume^  (reverenced  with  becoming 
quieseent  or  aetionary  perceptions,  in  its  attributes,  which  are  deduced  through  those 
causes,  and  which  can  be  knovm  only  by  physical  example.)  Thy  kingdom  come:; 
(where  those  attributes  may  physically  rule.)  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is 
done  in  Heaven.  {^Let  the  influence  of  those  attributes^,  which  are  only  generalizations 
of  physical  perceptions^  prevail  among  men,  as  they  are  found  within  the  universal 
expanse  of  the  great  Cause.)  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread:  (furnish  us  with 
those  physical  things  of  nature  which  we  require.)  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as 
we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us;  (we  all  err  through  a  want  of  physical 
knowledge;  and  an  equality  in  ignorance,  should  make  us  desire  from  the  great  foun- 
tain of  justice,  the  quiescent  and  aetionary  perception  of  the  duty  of  reciprocal  pardon.) 
Lc«d  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  cvil^;  (remove  all  allurements  to 
enl  from  before  the  senses;  and  the  memorial  of  good,  with  joint  and  conclusive  per- 
ceptions will  save  us.)  For  thine  is  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Power,  and  the  Glory. 
(The  Kingdom  of  the  First  Cause  is  the  ouranos,  heavenly  Expanse,  or  Natural 
Universe^  the  Power,  a  necessary  execution  of  his  physical  laws^  and  his,  not  human, 
Glory}  the  quiet  adoration  of  the  wise  and  the  good. ) 

Whatever  the  Great  Framer  of  this  prayer  may  have  said  upon  other  occa- 
sions, on  this  important  and  memorable  testimony,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
subject  of  spirituality. 
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Such  are  our  inferential  views  of  man's  regard  to  the  First 
Cause  of  Nature,  his  physical  regard  to  his  neighbor,  and  to  him- 
selfj  drawn  from  that  short,  simple,  and  comprehensive  prayer. 
But  further,  all  the  precepts  of  the  great  Revolutionist  on  the 
physical  duties  of  man  to  man  arc  illustrated  by  plain  parables  of 
physical  representation.  Thus  turning  aside  from  the  mystical 
abstractions  of  the  Hierophant,  both  of  the  Pagan,  and  the  Jew, 
he  taught  the  ignorant,  with  reference  to  only  the  five  mental 
perceptions  of  plain  uneducated  mcnj  yet  with  his  own  enjoined 
brevity  of  a  strictly  accommodated  language  of  *Tea  and  Nay:' 
rejecting  altogether  what  sophistic  and  mystical  verbosity  was 
trying  to  decide  by  volumes  without  end,  and  unceasing  conten- 
tions. St.  Paul,  who  was  a  Lawyerj  and  learned  in  the  High 
Philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  Dialectics  of  Aristotlej  was  the  first 
to  pervert  the  simplicity  of  his  Master,  by  translating  it  into  the 
prolixity  of  the  Greek  Metaphysics ;  and  subsequently  established 
Churches,  after  mystifying  themselves,  undertook  to  teach  the 
net-makers,  and  fishermen  of  the  world,  not  by  the  plain  and 
ready  Horn-book  of  Jesus,  but  by  the  jargon  of  Scholastic  The- 
ology. This  turning  to  argumentative  wrangling,  the  great  Re- 
formist's physical  rules  of  life,  and  adopting  the  so-called  eloquent 
contemplations  of  the  Fanatic  Greekj  has  made  a  Platonism  of 
contentious  doctrines,  out  of  the  intended,  but  now  overruled, 
and  discarded  moral,  and  therefore  physical  simplicity  of  the 
earliest  Christian  Religion. 


Article  V.  Application  to  the  Moral  and  Social  Relations. 

The  subject  of  Morals,  and  of  the  Social  relations,  though 
classed  by  the  schools  as  metaphysical  branches  of  Sychology 
and  religion,  are  in  every  quiescent  and  actionary  perception, 
resolvable  into  the  twenty-one  physical  elements.  What  we 
quiescently  think,  with  regard  to  another,  is  the  physical  work- 
ing plan  of  the  mind,  known  only  to  the  percipient.  What  we 
do,  is  a  physical  fact,  to  be  perceived  by  all.  These  subjects  are 
then  properly  to  be  classed  with  the  physical  sciences,  the  me- 
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chanical  and  esthetic  arts,  government,  medicine,  and  religion; 
for  every  moral,  and  social  relationship  mast  be  an  obvious  fact 
of  primary  perceptionj  something  perceptibly  good  or  evil,  agree- 
able or  disagreeable,  or  it  conld  not  be  known  at  all.  They  must 
therefore  be  subjects  of  memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive  percep- 
tionj  and  thus  to  be  considered  comparative  things  of  truth  or 
falsehood,  benefit  or  injury;  as  the  like  relationships  of  the  uni- 
versal things  or  materials  of  science,  with  reference  to  their  use- 
fulness to  man.  Morals  and  the  social  relations  are  further, 
assimilated  with  the  subject  of  government,  in  the  identity  of  the 
mental  process,  which  in  each  case  is  exercised  on  the  rights 
and  benefits  to  be  commanded,  and  the  wrongs  and  evils  to  be 
forbidden. 

It  has  been  the  order  of  the  theological  schools  of  all  ages  and 
nations,  to  include  the  moral  and  social  relations  and  duties 
within  the  code  of  their  several  religious  obligations;  thereby 
subjecting  them  to  all  its  inefficient  uncertainty.  It  has  been  the 
assumption  of  the  metaphysical  system,  that  all  human  duties 
have  been  commanded  by  direct  or  indirect  communication  from 
Heaven ;  yet  the  rules  of  this  revelation,  like  the  abortive  laws  of 
man,  are  as  various  as  the  places  and  tongues  in  which  the  com- 
mand has  been  given.  We  found  our  proposed  classification,  on 
the  radical  identity  of  the  elements  of  every  subject,  with  the 
unity  of  the  works  of  nature;  from  which  we  must  derive,  if  at 
all,  a  uniform  and  unchangeable  religion;  with  the  relationships 
of  those  primary  perceptions  of  things,  on  which  the  useful  and 
agreeable  duties  of  man  to  his  neighbor  are  founded  and  re-  , 
alized. 

In  here  recapitulating  our  thirty-fourth  section,  we  again  state 
that  by  a  practical  application  of  the  use  of  the  five  forms  of  per- 
ception, to  the  whole  encyclopedia  of  knowledge,  we  find  one 
similar  process  with  them  all.  The  most  general  categories  of 
the  things  of  nature,  and  of  their  images  and  types,  are  the 
twenty-one  primary  perceptions ;  and  on  them  are  founded  work- 
ing processes  of  the  mindj  the  memorial,  the  joint,  conclusive, 
and  verbal  perceptions :  for  there  being  nothing  else,  whereon  to 
conclude,  there  can  be  nothing  known,  which  is  not  founded  on 
these  primary  elements.    By  a  strict  analysis  of  the  sciences,  the 
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mechanical  and  esthetic  arts,  the  proper  modes  of  goyernment, 
the  moral  duties  and  relations,  they  are  all  severally  resolvable 
into  fewer  or  more  of  the  primary  perceptions.  And  even  Re- 
ligion, yes  all  the  religions  of  the  past  and  present  world,  which 
have  been  metaphysically  founded  on  the  words  of  authority  de- 
scribing figments  beyond  the  things  of  nature,  with  memorial, 
joint,  conclusive,  and  verbal  visions  upon  them^  may  in  times  of 
clearer  thought,  under  the  ordained  working  plan  of  the  mind, 
derive  a  universal,  consistent,  and  practical  religion,  formed  from 
the  perception  of  an  overruling  Physical  Powers  with  a  silent, 
not  a  shouting,  groaning,  and  trembling  submission  before  its  way 
and  'will,'  and  a  universal  consent  in  one  identical  Adoration. 


SECTION  XXXV. 

Application  of  the  System  of  Perceptions  to  the  Intellectual 

Characters  of  Mankind. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  the  manner  of  applying  the 
material  and  efficient  working  plan  of  the  mind,  not  only  to  the 
facts  and  principles  of  physical  science,  but  with  a  like  practical 
sufficiency,  to  the  subjects  of  government,  religion,  medicine, 
morals,  and  the  esthetic  arts ;  which  by  an  impious  revolt  of  the 
schools  against  an  ordained  unity  in  the  ways  of  knowledge,  have 
for  time  immemorial,  been  separated  from  the  strict  classification 
of  material  things. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire;;  if  the  system  of  the  five  con- 
stituents and  their  eighteen  qualities  will,  by  the  simplicity  of  its 
general  arrangement,  and  nomenclature,  afford  the  means  for 
clearly  discriminating  the  various  characters  of  men.  The  Reader 
is  here  reminded,  in  how  many  of  the  preceding  sections  the  sub- 
ject of  human  character  has  been  kept  in  view,  when  describing 
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and  illastrating  the  working  plan  of  perception ;  for  to  a  portion 
of  mankind,  the  knowledge  of  character  is  often  an  interesting  in- 
quiry; and  would  be  to  all,  the  means  of  useful  foresight,  and  of 
protection  against  credulity  and  fraud. 

The  term  Character,  when  affirmed  of  the  Mind,  of  personal 
Figure,  and  of  Action,  defines  respectively  some  peculiar  exercise 
of  perception,  some  remarkable  trait  in  form,  and  some  unueual 
course  of  conduct.  It  is  here  intended  to  notice  only  quiescent 
and  actionary  intellectual  character.  We  have  learned;  the  work- 
ing plan  of  every  un perverted  mind  employs  its  primary,  me- 
morial, joint,  conclusive,  and  verbal  constituents,  to  an  appointed 
purpose  for  acquiring,  and  practically  communicating  all  useful 
knowledge  of  nature,  of  art,  and  of  ourselves.  Yet  by  thus  em- 
ploying only  the  five  generic  constituents,  the  intellect  would 
effect  its  actionary  design,  with  resembling,  if  not  with  equal 
function  and  power,  in  all  men;  similar  to  the  uniformity  of  in- 
stinctive perception  and  act,  in  undomesticated  sub-animals: 
since  the  five  constituent  functions  of  the  human  and  sub-animal 
mind,  in  observing  by  the  senses,  remembering,  comparing,  and 
concluding,  by  the  brain,  and  denoting  by  their  respective  signs, 
are  similar  though  not  of  equal  power  in  each.  But  the  term 
Character  implies  some  uncommon  use  of  the  mind,  in  the  in- 
dividual. In  what  then  consists  the  casual  difference  of  indi- 
vidual minds?  It  is  in  the  specific  condition  or  degree  which  the 
eighteen  qualities  respectively  impress  on  the  five  generic  con- 
stituents. 

These  qualities,  as  they  severally  impress,  and  distinguish  the 
constituents,  may  variously  differ  in  their  kinds;  in  their  de- 
grees of  force,  vividness,  and  quickness;  in  the  number  of  images 
and  types  collected  by  a  primary  survey  and  a  memorial  ex- 
cursion; in  the  accuracy  of  joint  comparisons,  and  of  election 
among  them;  in  the  durable  and  evanescent  state  of  perception; 
in  the  influence  of  perceptions,  and  their  mutative  power  over  one  * 
another;  in  their  independence  or  conformity;  in  the  ready  per- 
ception of  truth  and  error ;  in  exaggerative  perception ;  in  their 
varied  power  of  foresight;  in  the  efficacy  of  habit;  and  in  the 
degree  of  selfishness.  Thus  the  primary,  memorial,  joint,  conclu- 
sive, and  verbal  constituents,  as  they  perform  their  several  func- 
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tions,  may  be  regarded  as  a  common  ground,  though  not  equal  in 
all  minds,  for  raising  the  various  qualities  into  prominent  relief; 
thereby  constituting  a  distinguishing  character  in  each.  There 
can  then  be  no  quiescent  or  actionary  perception  without  the  five 
constituents;  and  no  remarkable  character  in  that  perception, 
without  its  distinguishing  qualities.  It  will  therefore  prepare  us 
for  designating  the  unnumbered  species  of  character,  by  recapitu- 
lating the  titles  and  the  purpose  of  those  qualities,  which  singly 
or  combined,  contribute  to  produce  them.  These  qualities  were 
described  in  detail,  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-eighth  section ; 
and  we  here  begin  with  the  eleventh,  on  the  brightness  or  force 
of  perception. 


Article  I.  Brief  Revietv  of  the  Subject  of  the  Qualities, 

The  First  in  order  of  the  qualities  that  give  differences  to  the 
form  and  degree  of  the  five  constituents,  and  thus  to  the  char- 
acter of  their  working  power,  is  derived  from  the  vivid  or  forcible 
state  of  perception.  It  appears  in  all  the  generic  constituents ; 
being  however,  more  obvious  in  the  primary,  memorial,  and  the 
verbal;  and  may  exist  alone,  or  with  two  or  more  qualities  not 
inconsistent  with  it.  When  excessively  vivid  or  forcible,  or  ex- 
tremely faint  or  feeble,  the  productive  power  of  the  mind  is 
limited.  In  a  medium  and  due  degree,  with  other  qualities,  in 
like  assistant  proportion  and  power,  the  mind  is  in  its  higher 
character. 

Second.  Quickness.  With  perceptions  too  quick,  the  mind  is 
heedless;  when  too  slow,  it  is  dull:  and  this  applies  to  all  the 
generic  constituents,  though  more  obviously  in  the  primary. 
Under  a  medium  degree  of  quickness,  with  all  the  other  quali- 
ties in  due  proportion,  the  mind  is  of  the  higher  character. 

Third.  The  excursive  quality  in  primary,  and  memorial  per- 
ception both  mixed  and  unmixed,  furnishes  the  accumulating 
materials  of  the  intellect.  When  it  flies  too  fast  and  too  exten- 
sively, it  faintly  perceives  the  images  and  types  of  things;  when 
too  slowly,  and  with  a  limited  circuit,  it  perceives  too  few.     A 
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medium  quickness,  under  an  expanded  flight  perceives  clearly  a 
manageable  number;  and  with  the  other  eminent  qualities  in  due 
proportion,  and  degree,  forms  a  mind  of  extended,  and  exalted 
capability. 

Fourth.  The  elective  quality  applies  particularly  to  the  joint 
constituent.  It  is  the  involuntary  power  of  comparing  primary 
and  memorial  images  and  types;  rejecting  those  which  are  differ- 
ent or  contrary  in  their  relationships;  and  bringing  together 
those  resembling  or  identical  in  form,  causation,  or  degree,  for 
an  appropriate  and  exact  conclusion.  This  quality  when  exer- 
cised, together  with  other  adjusted  and  eminent  qualities,  forms 
a  mind  of  the  more  precise  and  productive  character. ' 

Fifth.  The  agreeable  quality  of  perception  is  not  precise  in 
designating  intellectual  character.  In  the  wise  ordination  of  the 
mind,  nothing  evil  or  wrong  should  be  agreeable :  but  when  per- 
vertedj  erroneous  and  evil  perceptions  are  sometimes  agreeable; 
and  useful  things  are  sometimes  disagreeable.  These  contrary 
qualities  therefore  afford  no  strict  indication  of  the  general  state 
of  the  mind;  except  that  the  man  of  pleasure  may  regard  their 
asefulness  only  to  himself.  The  working  of  the  human  mind, 
under  the  law  of  ntiture,  like  that  ordained  for  the  sub-animal, 
seeks  and  enjoys  what^s  accommodated  to  all  its  useful  purposes. 
The  mind  in  the  natural  state  of  its  five  constituents,  directed  by 
the  proportioned  and  productive  use  of  its  eminent  qualities,  will, 
with  a  body  free  from  inconvenience  or  suffering,  always  be  exer- 
cised agreeably :  for  the  mind  being  pre-adapted  to  human  wants 
and  purposes,  all  things  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  the  continuation  of  the  species,  should  in  creative 
wisdom,  be  prompted  and  accompanied  by  an  agreeable  perception. 

Sixth.  The  quiescent  and  the  actionary  qualities  present  re- 
spectively different  effects,  when  exercised  on  the  five  constituents. 
Quiescent  perception  of  images  and  types,  without  audible  or  visi- 
ble signs,  limit  and  confuse  the  mind,  both  to  the  comprehension 
of  others,  and  to  the  use  of  the  mind  by  the  percipient.  For  it 
was  shown  in  the  sixth  section,  how  the  verbal  sign,  not  only 
when  audibly  expressed,  but  as  a  silent  perception,  contributes 
to  the  distinctness  and  durability  of  the  other  four  constituents 
and  their  qualities;  giving  clearness  to  their  images  and  typeSi 
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and  enlarging  the  field  of  knowledge,  by  primary  precision,  me- 
morial gathering,  joint  comparison,  and  conclusive  exactness.  A 
mind  confined  to  its  quiescent  perceptions  may,  like  the  sub-ani- 
mal instinct,  be  vividly  acute  in  its  primary,  but  it  will  be  limited 
in  its  circuit  of  memorial,  and  imperfect  in  its  exercise  of  joint 
and  conclusive  perceptions ;  and  like  it,  have  few  or  none  of  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  qualities;  for  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
wild  animals  are  similar  or  identical  in  their  character.  On  the 
contrary,  the  actionary  power  of  speech  not  only  throws  open  the 
secret  recesses  of  perception;  but  lays  the  quiescent  precision  of 
the  verbal  sign,  on  the  faintness  of  silent  contemplationj  and 
joins  in  one  productive  working  plan,  the  ordained  combination 
of  the  intellect  and  its  co-efficient  language.  There  is  an  old 
Latin  saying,  that  Hhe  wise  man  speaks  sparingly.'  This  may 
have  been  made  on  some  occasion  for  rebuking  a  chattering  fool: 
for  certainly  such  a  wise  man  would  do  little  with  his  quiescent 
wisdom.  But  another  Latin  maxim  truly  taught,  that  studious 
inquiry,  without  a  recording  pen,  is  only  a  dream.  It  is  equally 
true  that  observation  and  reflection,  without  the  written  or  the 
verbal  sign,  are  often  no  more  than  the  vagrant  fictions  of  an  idle 
novelist,  or  a  half- forgotten  dream  of  oddities. 

Seventh.  The  question  of  the  synchronous  and  successive  qual- 
ities was,  in  the  seventeenth  section,  considered  in  some  of  its  cases 
as  beyond  discrimination.  It  was  stated,  that  in  the  sense  of 
sight  there  may  be  two  or  more  images  on  the  retina,  at  the  same 
time:  but  that  a  synchronous  existence  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the 
types  of  the  other  senses;  and  further  that  more  than  one  per- 
ception of  memorial  sight  may  appear  at  the  same  moment  under 
the  boundary  of  an  aggregate  of  things.  The  subject  is  however 
at  present,  of  no  practical  application,  in  discriminating  the  char- 
acters of  men.  What  future  observation  may  determine  on  these 
qualities,  we  leave  others  to  decide. 

Eighth.  The  single  or  the  few,  and  the  manifold  qualities  refer 
to  the  number  of  the  primary  and  memorial  perceptions.  The 
single  and  the  few  are  respectively  exemplified  by  the  vivid  and 
excluding  images  and  types  of  the  raging  madman,  and  the  feeble 
perception  of  the  idiotic  imbecile.  The  manifold  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  successive,  is  shown  by  the  philosophic  circuit  of 
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primary  perception  among  natural  thingsj  and  a  widely  excursive 
memorial  survey  of  every  department  of  knowledge.  The  first 
class  of  persons  has  been  denoted  as  'of  one  idea:*  it  should  be 
said,  *of  one  subject;*  for  a  single  image  or  type,  or  in  common 
language  'one  idea/  is  no  less  an  unrelated  nothing  to  the  mind, 
than  an  object  would  be  to  a  mirror  hung  up  in  darkness.  The 
manifold  successive  perceptions  of  the  observative  and  reflective 
mind,  embrace  in  its  obBervation^  a  general  primary  perception  of 
the  relationships  of  all  surrounding  things;  with  a  wide  excur- 
sive flight  over  the  relationships  of  all  memorial  knowledge,  that 
once  was  primary:  and  in  its  reflection^  a  strictly  joint  comparison 
and  conclusion  on  these  relationships.  This  is  the  mind  of  mani- 
fold perceptions;  which,  though  applicable  to  the  truthful  extent 
of  every  department  of  useful  or  agreeable  knowledge,  is  in  our 
analysis,  contradistinguished  from  that  of  the  metaphysician,  as 
the  exact  and  productive  intellect. 

Ninth.  We  have  saidj  every  function  of  animal  life,  including 
those  of  the  senses  and  the  brain,  is  involuntary.  It  must  there- 
fore be  supposed,  if  this  quality  is  identical  in  every  mindj  there 
can  be  no  difference  in  intellectual  character  founded  upon  it.  In 
the  ordained  working  plan  of  the  mind  it  would  be  so;  but  that 
plan  as  even  the  wisest  of  the  world  attempt  to  employ  it,  is  never 
wholly  unpervertedj  particularly  in  the  belief  that  it  has  a  volun- 
tary power  over  perception.  Regarding  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, we  may  here  consider  the  perverted  or  metaphysical  mind, 
as  pretending  to  exert  a  voluntary  powerj  merely  to  notice  some 
important  views  and  errors,  that  are  founded  upon  it.  It  has 
been  shown,  that  purely  physical  science,  derived  from  the 
ordained  exercise  of  the  five  constituents,  and  their  qualities,  is 
the  only  proper  method,  for  acquiring  exact,  uncontentious,  and 
useful  knowledge.  The  metaphysical  employment  of  the  same 
constituents  and  qualities,  by  the  limitation  and  perversion  of 
their  working  plan,  produces  nothing  but  fictions  to  exercise  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  superstition,  and  to  amuse  the  mental  vacuity 
of  ignorance.  Supposing  then,  nine-tenths  of  mankind  to  be 
under  the  incurable  belief,  that  their  spiritual  mind  has  *  the 
voluntary  power  to  think  and  act  as  it  pleases,  we  will  endeavor 
to  show  what  effect  it  would  have  on  the  character  of  those  who 
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80  believe  it.  'My  will's  my  own,  and  I'll  think  and  do  as  I 
please/  says  a  headstrong  woman,  or  a  man  as  foolish  as  herself. 
That  would  be  very  unreasonable,  says  a  husband  in  one  case, 
and  the  wife  in  the  other.  Very  like;  but  reason  or  no  reason, 
say  these  self-willcrs,  I  think  and  do  as  I  choose.  Now  here  is 
a  quiescent  and  an  actionary  determination  founded  on  the  agree- 
able and  the  selfish  qualities ;  and  with  these  two  powerful  mo- 
tives, which  are  ultimate  physical  facts  in  the  chain  of  causation, 
these  Free-Willers,  not  knowing  the  analytic  working  plan  of  the 
mind,  are  ignorantly  deluded  into  the  belief,  that  it  is  their  self- 
moving  spiritual  will  alone  which  directs  their  choice.  And  this 
by  a  metaphysic  halucination,  becomes  in  effect  to  them,  like  a 
material  and  necessary  ordination  of  the  mind.  Hence  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  the  assumed  conceit  of  Free- Will  is  exercised, 
and  the  mischiefs  of  that  belief. 

I  shall  give  three  examples  of  the  evils  produced  by  a  belief  of 
this  voluntary  power  in  the  mind.  The  first  is  that  of  a  very 
susceptible  Miss,  who  is  resolved,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  her 
parents,  to  encourage  a  lover,  if  not  indeed  to  go  further  with 
him.  She  takes  her  own  views  of  her  own  purpose,  of  filial 
duty,  of  disobedience,  of  possible  future  unhappiness,  of  aban- 
donment, and  disgrace.  These  are  faint  and  feeble  perceptions, 
outshone  by  the  vividness  of  the  agreeable,  and  overruled  by  the 
selfish  quality  of  the  primary  or  memorial  images  of  the  ever- 
present  lover.  It  has  been  shown j  these  qualities  form  the  ex- 
citing motives  of  a  supposed  self-directing  choice.  And  it  hav- 
ing been  the  habit  of  the  girl,  from  her  cradle,  to  have,  as  her 
mother's  darling,  her  own  capricious  way,  she  believes  it  to  be 
her  own  will,  and  uncontrolable  right,  to  disregard  every  mutative 
perception,  and  to  go  off*  with  her  lover,  under  the  vivid  and  forci- 
ble influence  of  her  agreeable  and  selfish  qualities,  which  she 
calls  her  authoritative  Free-Will. 

The  second  example  is  that  of  a  speculator,  financiering  on 
Bank-credit,  rail-road  capital,  government,  and  other  ample 
funds,  and  the  boundless  Acres  of  our  Federal  Land-office. 
Equally  with  the  girl  of  seventeen,  he  has  his  self- willing  spirit; 
but  exercised  on  fictions  of  wealth ;  and  this  allows  no  mutative 
influence  of  another  quality.     To  a  confused  and  perverted  fore- 
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sight  of  his  gains,  he  adds  the  agreeable  and  selfish  qualities, 
which  we  have  said,  are  the  real  motives  of  what  he  calls  his 
free-will.  The  vividness  and  force  of  these  outshine  and  crush- 
away  every  other  perception;  and  in  trying  to  overreach  con- 
fiding friends,  his  wife's  secured  fortune,  and  the  imbecility  of  the 
complacent  Law,  he  ends  a  career  of  hope  without  discourage- 
ment, and  of  metaphysical  dealing  in  fictitious  paper,  without  a 
responsible  dollar j  by  overreaching  himself,  turning  loafing  oflSce- 
hunter,  and  then  dying  in  the  comfortable  quarters  of  some  in- 
dustrious relation. 

The  third  is  the  glaring  instance  of  our  oft-exampled  Dema- 
gogue. This  creaturej  though  he  appears  scarcely  to  be  one  of 
God  and  Nature^s  negligent  creations^  assumes  the  fictional 
quality  of  free-will ;  and  exercises  it,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  brilliant  ambition ;  but  certainly  to  the  disturb- 
ance, and  in  the  end,  often  to  the  disastrous  ruin  of  a  country. 
His  vivid  sub-animal  selfishness^  for  he  has  not  the  intellect  to 
carry  *  his  face  sublimely  to  the  starsj*  is  frequently  so  excessive, 
as  to  change  the  agreeable  perceptions  of  his  ambition  to  its  dis- 
agreeable forms  of  envy,  jealousy,  disappointment,  and  mortifica- 
tion. This  is  an  analysis  of  the  free-will  obstinacy  of  a  dema- 
gogue: showing  that  the  working  plan  of  the  mind  is  limited 
sometimes  to  the  agreeable,  sometimes  to  the  disagreeable,  but 
always  accompanied  by  the  selfish  quality.  It  would  then  ap- 
pear, that  the  assumption  of  a  free-will  power  in  these  several 
characters,  arises  from  an  ignorance  in  each  of  the  working 
plan  of  the  mind.  They  all  indeed  possess  the  five  constituentsj 
for  they  are  functions  of  the  higher  structure  of  the  senses  and 
the  brain,  in  every  animal ;  but  in  the  exercise  of  the  qualities, 
the  foolish  girl,  the  reckless  speculator,  and  the  foolish,  reckless, 
and  remorseless  demagogue,  restricted  respectively  to  selfishness 
in  the  form  of  love-vanity,  avarice,  ambition,  and  it  may  be  the 
agreeable,  which  is  not  always  a  safe  or  useful  actionary  quality 
in  the  percipient;  for  craving  nothing  beyond  the  immediate 
necessities  of  their  particular  selfishness;  and  having  little  gen- 
eral knowledge,  with  its  general  interests,  there  are  but  limited 
mutative  means  for  overruling,  and  converting  narrow  and  vicious 
perceptions  into  others  more  extended  and  beneficial. 
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From  the  preceding  views,  we  may  infer  that  the  involuntary 
functions  of  the  senses  and  the  brain,  which  we  have  considered 
as  the  ordained  quiescent  and  actionary  intellect  of  nature,  does 
when  perverted  by  the  metaphysical  assumption  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  mar  the  purpose  and  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the 
human  mind  even  to  itself. 

Tenth.  The  durable  and  the  evanescent  qualities  have  some 
analogy  in  effect  to  the  few  and  the  manifold.  For  the  evan- 
escent are  alike  unproductive  with  the  former;  and  although 
those  which  endure  may  not  be  as  numerous  as  the  manifoldj  yet 
by  their  continuation,  they  afford  to  the  primary,  memorial,  joint, 
and  conclusive  working  plan,  the  means  for  a  more  deliberate 
circumspection.  Persons  of  evanescent  perception  are  never 
steady  in  purpose.  For  evanescent  primary,  and  memorial  im- 
ages and  types  allow  no  time  for  definite  comparison  and  strict 
conclusion.  Such  persons  are  also  mentally  weak;  for  evan- 
escent perceptions  being  often  vivid  and  forcible j  a  vivid  or  forci- 
ble image  and  type  has  for  its  time,  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  senses 
and  the  brain,  that  it  is  apt  to  exclude  the  influence  of  new  and 
corrective  impressions.  The  durable  images  and  types  however, 
when  perverted,  may  in  like  manner  with  the  evanescent,  produce 
various  forms  of  weakness,  under  the  division  of  what  has  been 
called  the  solemn,  as  the  evanescent  does  under  that  of  the 
sprightly  Fool. 

Eleventh.  The  mutative  quality,  according  to  the  kind  or  con- 
dition of  the  five  constituents,  and  their  qualities,  may  produce  the 
most  frivolous  or  the  highest  character  of  mind.  The  evanescent- 
mutative  makes  the  changeable  fool,  without  a  useful  purpose  or 
product.  A  mutation  to  accurate  primary,  broad  memorial,  dis- 
criminating joint,  and  just  conclusive  perception,  over  a  wide 
circuit  of  general  knowledge,  is,  if  this  is  possible,  the  means  of 
wisdom  in  government,  of  advancement  in  science,  of  elevation 
in  religionj  for  religion  under  the  oracles  of  natural  science,  is  no 
more  than  quiescent  contemplation  j  and  the  effectual  means  for 
changing  evil  habits  into  the  useful  moralities  of  life.  The  muta- 
tive is  the  great  directive  power  to  good  or  to  evil,  in  the  human 
mind,  under  both  quiescent  and  actionary  perception. 

Twelfth.  The  qualities  of  Independence  and  Conformity  are 
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reversely  important,  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the  working  plan  of 
perception.  The  instinct  of  the  sub-animals,  and  the  limitation 
of  their  vocal  and  mascular  signs,  keep  them,  except  in  cases  of 
quick  and  vivid  excitement,  under  one  general  conformity  with 
each  other.  But  the  unbounded  assistance  of  the  verbal  sign  to 
the  human  mind,  in  preserving  and  extending  knowledge,  by  the 
just  exercise  of  the  five  constituents  and  their  qualities,  allows  the 
percipient  an  independent  though  necessary  choice  from  a  vast 
store  of  images  and  types,  and  to  conclude  by  the  real  relation* 
ships  of  nature,  instead  of  drawing  opinions  at  second  hand,  from 
the  limited,  perverted,  and  confused  perceptions  of  a  majority. 
The  percipient  of  a  narrow  or  erroneous  field  of  images  and 
types,  being  unable  to  reach  the  truth  of  things,  is  obliged  to 
borrow,  or  to  suppose  his  opinions;  for  all  else  than  truth  in  the 
mind  is  derived  from  the  doubtful  authority  of  others,  or  is  con- 
ceited from  nothing.  The  number  of  those  who  perceive  truly  by 
the  ordained  intellect  is  few  indeed;  thinkers  by  conformity  are 
innumerable.  It  thus  happens,  that  those  who  cannot  satisfy 
themselves  by  their  own  inquiry,  take  the  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  become  conformists  to  it,  as  if  it  were  their  own.  If 
an  individual  attempts  to  think  with  nature,  or  her  representative 
truth,  conformists  question  his  supposed  follyj  for  they  do  not 
understand  his  magnanimous  boldnessj  and  before  he  is  fully  pro- 
vided with  all  the  materials  for  a  self-relying  mind,  he  finds  it 
more  irksome,  than  hopeful  of  success,  to  withstand  the  dead 
weight  of  the  lazy  Legion:  and  is  often  despairingly  obliged  for 
his  peace  or  his  subsistence,  to  silence  his  freedom  of  speech, 
watch  his  quiescent  thought,  and  to  pass  along  undistinguished 
in  the  ranks  of  an  unthinking  conformity.  What  then  ever  turns 
a  conformist  from  his  error  ?  In  the  present  muddled  state  of  the 
mind,  he  never  changes  to  independence.  The  conformist  of  one 
age  is  the  conformist  of  another;  at  least  in  opinions  of  the  day, 
founded  on  the  same  principles  of  thought  and  act  which  fiction- 
ally direct  all  erroneous  conformity.  Ninety  and  nine-tenths  in 
a  hundred  of  mankind  employ  the  perverted  working  plan  of  the 
mind,  to  lead  them  round  the  mill-horse  track,  in  government, 
medicine,  morals,  and  religion,  under  the  delusive  maxim  that 

truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  consent  of  the  people.'     There  seems 
Vol.  II.- 
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in  this  case  to  be  little  hope  of  a  conformist,  non-conforming  to 
his  overcrowded  majority.  But  we  have  saidj  the  conformist 
does  at  least  in  some  manner  change ;  and  that  the  conformity  of 
a  whole  age  to  an  error,  is  afterwards  in  greater  part  abandoned. 
The  working  plan  of  the  mind  is  however  not  here  rectified :  it 
only  takes  up  a  different  error.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  pass  metaphys- 
ically, from  fiction  to  fiction,  as  we  find  in  the  never-coming  last 
work  of  the  novelists  of  the  day:  and  as  easy  to  pass  from  truth 
to  truth,  as  with  those  who  cultivate  and  enlarge  the  observative 
sciences  and  arts.  To  pass  from  changing  conformity  in  error, 
to  lasting  independence  in  truth,  would  be  what  they  call  a  miracle 
in  the  mind.  But  a  law  with  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  is  to 
continue  in  ite  genus  of  conformity  in  error,  changing  only  its 
species;  and  when  an  exception  does  occur,  it  constitutes,  to  use 
the  vilo  word,  the  miracle,  or  departure  from  the  law  of  con- 
formity. The  truly  independent  mind,  founded  on  the  just  work- 
ing plan  of  the  five  constituents,  and  their  productive  qualities,  is 
almost  solitary  in  an  age;  and  being  considered  the  minimum  of 
a  minority,  is  unheeded,  except  it  appeals  to  the  selfishness  of 
ignorance,  or  ambition,  or  avarice,  with  the  same  motives  that 
collected  the  conforming  majority.  Hence  in  estimating  intel- 
lectual character,  on  the  qualities  of  independence  and  con- 
formity, we  may  sayj  one  only  in  a  hundred  thousand,  aye  in 
a  million  is  independent  in  the  true  use  of  the  working  plan  of 
the  mind;  regardless  of  'hostile  scornj*  still  'unshaken,  un- 
seduced,  unterrified,'  among  innumerable  conformists  to  sophistry 
or  falsehood. 

Thirteenth.  The  qualities  of  Truth  and  Falsehood  are  of  uni- 
versal application  to  the  characters  of  men,  when  engaged  in  the 
circle  of  the  sciences,  the  mechanic  and  esthetic  arts,  government, 
religion,  medicine,  morals,  and  the  social  relations^  as  we  have 
described  them  in  the  thirty-third  and  fourth  sections,  under  the 
head  of  universal  knowledge.  These  two  qualities  may  be  other- 
wise regarded  as  respectively  embracing,  in  one  case  the  truth  of 
a  just  physical  investigation  of  the  circle  of  things,  by  the  five 
constituents  and  their  appointed  qualities;  and  in  the  other,  all 
the  fictions  and  falsities  arising  from  a  perverted  use  of  joint 
and  conclusive  perceptions,  on  the  unmixed  memorial,  which  con- 
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stitutes  the  metaphysical  waste,  I  will  not  say,  use  of  the  mind; 
since  it  is  employed  only  for  the  selfish  interestj  the  fictionist  and 
falsifier  may  hope  to  derive  from  it.  The  strict  physical  philoso- 
pher is  the  representative  of  the  first  class  of  mind;  the  theoretic 
metaphysician,  whether  in  science,  religion,  or  in  fictions  of  every 
other  kind  and  degree,  is  ^ipse  fur^  the  very  thief ^  and  the  only 
thief  of  truth,  in  the  falsehoods  of  his  vague,  spiritual,  and  gro- 
tesk  perversions  of  the  physical  realities  of  things.  This  is  a 
true,  and  for  safety  a  useful  division  of  the  intellectual  working 
plan;  and  there  is  no  intermediate  condition,  between  these  op- 
posites:  for  doubts,  uncertainties,  the  probable  and  the  possible, 
have  no  perceptive  approximation  to  truth,  but  are  as  yet,  meta- 
physical branches,  of  fiction  and  falsehood. 

On  this  view  we  make  two  conditions  of  the  character  of  the 
mind,  and  of  men ;  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which 
we  here  technically  class,  as  the  Ordained  by  Nature,  and  the  Per- 
verted by  man.  The  one  leads  to  truth,  through  primary  percep- 
tion, and  represents  both  on  the  senses  and  the  brain,  the  images 
and  types  of  things  and  their  relationships,  no  otherwise  than 
they  really  are.  The  other  disturbs  that  ordination  by  reversing 
or  confusing  the  order  of  nature;  First,  in  making  an  unmixed 
memorial  perception,  the  foundation  of  its  fictional  knowledge: 
for  the  perverted  mind  is  always  shy  of  primary  perception^  which 
might  turn  it  back  to  proceed  anew  against  itself.  Second,  in 
forming  joint  and  conclusive  perceptions  from  the  unmixed  memo- 
rial, which  are  too  frequently  the  images  and  types  of  authority, 
without  those  certainly  known  to  have  been  directly  derived  from 
primary  perception.  If  these  are  the  striking  differences  between 
the  ordained  and  the  perverted  mindj  it  follows  that  the  latter, 
with  its  metaphysical,  theoretical,  transcendental,  and  'dreamy* 
use  of  the  constituents,  and  their  qualities,  can  never  be  relied 
on,  until  the  restoration  of  the  former  shall  have  swept  away  from 
science,  and  the  arts,  religion,  government,  medicine,  and  morals, 
the  never-ending  cobweb-spinning  of  the  scholastic,  with  its  in- 
dented apprentice,  the  vulgar  mind. 

Fourteenth.  We  perceive  no  beneficial  effect  of  the  exaggera- 
tive quality  on  the  mind  and  character  of  man:  for  it  is  altogether 
a  perversion  of  the  intellect;   to  which  no  sub-animal  instinct, 
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iv'hether  wild  or  domesticated,  ha3  ever  made  the  least  approxima- 
tion. Men  of  steady  and  useful  occupation,  trouble  neither  others 
nor  themselves  with  the  whimsies  of  the  nervous  and  restless 
mind.  But  ailing  Mr.  Megrim,  with  wealth  enough  to  prevent 
his  occupying  his  mind  with  scheming  for  more,  gives  to  all  about 
him  a  delightful  quiet  when  he  departs;  and  complaining  Miss 
Neuralgia  would  be  equally  annoying  if  it  were  not  so  universally 
allowed  that  the  restless  and  discontented  mental  temperament 
naturally  belongs  to  the  vain  and  listless  portion  of  the  sex. 

Fifteenth.  The  unmixed  and  mixed  qualities,  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  afford  a  marked  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  mind, 
and  are  therefore  to  bo  regarded  in  denoting  the  characters  of 
men.  Primary  perception  by  the  senses,  being  the  proximate 
and  the  first  human  representative  of  the  things  of  nature,  is  the 
essential  ground  of  the  working  plan  of  all  the  other  perceptions; 
and  without  the  primary  there  would  be  no  mind.  Yet  even  with 
a  competent  primary,  the  mind  must  be  obscured  or  perverted,  if 
the  other  four  have  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  constant  ref- 
erence to  the  exact  and  rectifying  influence  of  the  first.  This 
reference  occurs  when  perceptions  are  said  to  be  mixed,  or  when 
joint  comparisons  and  conclusions  are  drawn  from  both  the  pri- 
mary and  memorial  images  and  types;  which  is  the  case  in  ex- 
perimental observation,  when  memorial  perceptions  strictly  drawn 
from  the  primary,  combine  with  the  real  primary:  and  though 
what  has  been  called  contemplation,  may  as  it  were,  amuse  itself 
with  the  excursive  flight  of  the  unmixed  memorial  alonej  yet  this 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  ultimate  truths  of  primary  perception; 
which  are  always  more  vivid  and  forcible  than  the  memorial;  and 
mixed  with  them,  assist  perceptions  to  a  clear  and  true  compari- 
son and  conclusion.  Still  if  contemplation  is  the  working  plan  of 
the  joint  and  conclusive  perception,  in  memorial  strictly  derived 
from  the  primary,  and  not  from  authority,  it  may  be  abundantly 
and  choicely  productive;  yet  the  primary  is  after  all,  the  only 
test  of  truth. 

When  the  unmixed  perceptions  are  all  primary,  they  are  more 
distinct,  yet  more  limited  than  the  memorial.  When  they  are  all 
memorial,  they  are  more  abundant,  yet  not  so  distinct;  and  ex- 
cept directly  derived  from  the  primary,  not  so  accurate,  for  joint 
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comparison  and  conclasion;  and  therefore  less  capable  of  reach- 
ing the  quality  of  truth  than  when  mixed  with  the  primary. 
Mixed  perception  is  employed  by  the  exact  sciences,  and  by  the 
experimental  philosophy;  the  unmixed  and  authoritative  memo- 
rial, by  the  metaphysician  and  his  nearest  relative  if  not  his  very 
self,  the  theologian,  and  most  of  the  other  castlebuilders  in  the 
mind.  All  these  are  in  contrasted  number,  as  multitudinous 
among  mankind,  as  the  exact  philosopher  is  reversely  rare. 

To  illustrate  this  working  plan  of  unmixed  memorial  percep- 
tionj  take  the  case  of  a  notional  bigot's  attempt  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Faith.  By  him  faith  is  defined  to  be  Hhe 
substance  of  things  hoped  for^^  and  the  evidence  of  things  not 
$een.'  This  definition  contains  two  propositions,  neither  embrac- 
ing a  truth  of  primary  perception:  for  the  first  affirms  that  belief 
or  trust  does  not  exist,  but  is  only  hoped-for;  and  the  second  is 
only  a  corollary  from  the  first]  that  what  does  not  exist  cannot  be 
seen.  There  can  then  be  no  substantial  or  physical  hope,  nor 
possible  evidence  in  an  imperceptible  thing.  By  the  definition, 
faith  is  founded  on  the  unmixed  memorial  perception  of  an  au- 
thority for  what  has  been  promised  to  a  reliance  upon  it.  .  But  as 
we  have  no  means  of  testing  the  just  foresight  of  the  promise,  the 
theologic  bigot's  images  and  types  alone,  without  the  support  of 
primary  perception,  become  as  vague  and  contradictory  as  the 
images  and  types  of  a  dream,  when  not  kept  in  a  cojinected  train 
by  the  actionary  perception  of  their  verbal  signs ;  for  the  verbal 
signs  of  the  definition  are  suited  to  a  metaphysical  absurdity. 
This  is  briefly  an  example  of  the  manner  of  making  definitions 
out  of  unmixed  memorials,  drawn  from  authority,  without  the  aid 
of  primary  perceptions;  which  was  the  method  of  the  Grecian 
schools,  and  was  adopted  by  St.  Paul,  from  the  Sophists  of  Alex- 
andria. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  rectify  this  perversion  of  the  natural  ordi- 
nation, by  the  use  of  a  description  or  definition,  founded  on  images 
and  types  both  primary  and  memorial,  or  what  we  call  mixed 
perception;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked;  there  is  no  truth  without  the 
exactness  of  primary,  and  no  breadth  or  fulness  of  truth,  without 
the  abundance  of  the  memorial,  mixed  with  the  primary,  or  with 
memorial  drawn  directly  from  the  primary,  and  not  from  author- 
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ity.  Suppose  a  physical  philosopher,  whose  truths  are  derived 
from  primary  perceptions,  were  asked  to  explain  the  word  faith^ 
with  all  the  theologians  have  said  ahout  it;  he  might  and  would 
sayj  it  is  a  mystic  term  foolishly  invented  to  define  what  is  inde- 
finable; though  intended  for  a  certain  species  of  metaphysical 
belief.  But  all  belief  is  or  should  be  founded  on  demonstrable 
truths  of  the  images  and  types,  and  their  relationships,  as  ascer* 
tained  by  primary  perception.  Belief  with  an  individual,  or  faith, 
for  there  is  no  difierence  between  them,  is  thus  a  single  thing,  or 
fact,  or  perception,  including  no  species,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
made  known  to  another,  except  by  physically  pointing  out  the 
thing  and  its  relationships  which  are  the  subjects  of  faith.  And 
hence  it  appears  that  St.  Paul's  Greek  definition  of  Faith  is  only 
a  metaphysical  train  of  words;  for  like  all  other  terms  not  ar- 
ranged under  genus  and  species,  belief  or  faith  can  be  described, 
explained,  or  defined,  only  by  producing  the  primary  perception 
of  the  thing  of  nature  to  be  believed.  Thus  'the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  imperceptible  things,'  are 
useless  words  to  those  who  require  a  physical  meaning  in  lan- 
guage; and  only  adopted  on  authority  from  a  long  line  of  meta- 
physical and  dreaming  thinkers,  who  themselves  got  them  they 
cared  not  where. 

If  we  analytically  regard  the  theological  term  Grace,  with  its 
many  subdivisions,  by  the  same  perverted  working-plan  of  thought, 
it  can  be  resolved  into  the  physical  fact  of  a  favor.  The  word 
grace  can  therefore  mean  nothing  else  than  favor  or  gift,  let  it 
come  from  whom  it  may;  and  is  to  be  explained  by  primary  per- 
ceptionj  and  not  to  be  defined  as  an  outpouring  from  any  spiritual 
being.  The  theological  grace  is  only  a  notion  formed  out  of  un- 
mixed images  and  types  of  authority,  without  primary  percep- 
tion to  show  their  unity  with  natural  things. 

And  in  like  manner,  all  the  thousand  other  definitions,  descrip- 
tions, and  explanations  of  the  metaphysical  theologian  are  resolv- 
able into  authoritative  memorial  images  and  types,  representing 
ancient  or  modern  unmeaning  words,  without  the  'saving  grace' 
of  a  single  primary  perception  of  a  natural  thing,  to  render  them 
intelligible. 

The  analysis  and  arrangement  of  this  Work  sets  before  us  in  a 
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new  and  striking  light  the  threefold  design  of  Lord  Bacon's 
novum  organum.  And  firstj  the  broad  history  of  the  things  of 
nature  gathered  from  primary  perception.  Second^  the  record  of 
experiments  on  things  and  their  relationships  by  the  mixed  me- 
morial. Thirds  the  uses  of  primary,  and  of  the  direct  memorial, 
under  joint  and  conclusive,  with  the  quiescent  verbal  sign,  in  what 
has  been  called  contemplation:  all  of  which  combined  with  lan- 
guage, are  in  their  various  ways,  the  universal  and  the  only  means 
for  acquiring  knowledge. 

Of  these,  Natural  History  is  the  record  of  universal  observa- 
tion by  primary  perception.  Experimental  history  is  the  record 
of  the  mixed  primary  and  memorial  perception.  And  the  Con- 
templative history  of  the  philosophic  intellect  is  drawn  from  un- 
mixed memorial  images  and  types,  but  derived  from  the  primary. 
Whereas  contemplation  of  the  unmixed  memorial  drawn  only  from 
authority,  representing  nothing  except  verbal  signs,  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  metaphysical  theologian,  and  other  perverters  of 
the  human  intellect.  Had  not  Bacon,  perhaps  through  ^evil 
times  and  tongues,'  rested  his  progressive  mind,  after  developing 
his  productive  method  of  inquiry^  but  continued  his  unbounded 
power  of  discovery  into  the  physical  functions  of  the  senses  and 
the  brain,  thereby  sweeping  the  still  remaining  human  rubbish 
from  the  mindj  and  then  traced  the  perceptive  representation  of 
the  detail  of  things^  he  would  have  outlined  to  us  the  long-sought 
order  and  simplicity  of  the  intellect,  ordained  for  usefulness  and 
truth  by  Nature  and  her  Almighty  Lawgiver. 

Sixteenth.  For  the  quality  of  Foresight,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  twenty-sixth  section,  on  the  manner  of  obtaining  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  to  come,  in  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  Fore- 
sight is  a  perception  of  the  analogy  or  identity  of  the  facts  or 
laws  of  two  different  events  in  past  and  in  future  time.  This 
quality  is  founded  on  the  unity  of  the  laws  of  matter,  which  sug- 
gested the  ancient  sayingj  that  what  has  been  will  be,  and  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

In  the  present  limited  knowledge  of  cause  and  effect,  accurate 
foresight  is  only  practicable  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  and 
those  in  part  dependent  upon  them:  as  astronomy^  what  is  called 
natural  philosophy;  chemistry;  experiment  in  agriculture;  and  in 
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the  instinctive  acts  of  the  sub-animalj  which  are  only  instances 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  have  been  learned  by  observation. 
All  other  departments,  of  which  we  know  few  of  the  laws,  and 
those  without  order,  are  foreseen  with  great  uncertainty.  Of  these 
are  the  connections  of  cause  and  effect,  in  both  the  healthy  and 
diseased  animal  body ;  of  meteorology  with  its  winds  and  clouds ; 
of  government;  the  confusions  of  religious  prophecy;  and  the 
hopes  of  avarice  and  ambition.  Hence  the  endless  pacifying 
predictions  of  the  Doctor  by  diploma,  and  of  the  nostrum  Quack; 
of  the  old  weather-wise  almanac  maker;  and  of  hopes  in  fortunate 
stars,  still  in  part  believed  by  more  than  half  the  world. 

Foresight  is  one  of  the  highest  qualities  of  perception,  and  an 
indication  of  broad  intellectual  character.  It  is  founded  not  only 
on  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  immediate  subject  of  the  foresight, 
but  on  that  of  all  things;  for  these  arc  so  connected  in  nature, 
that  when  known,  they  all  throw  a  reciprocal  light  of  knowledge 
on  each  other.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  portion  of  mankind 
have  the  quality  of  a  broad  and  accurate  foresight.  Be  assured, 
Reader,  they  are  those  few  who  have  the  most  productive  degree 
of  the  most  eminent  qualities,  exercised  over  the  largest  amount 
of  varied  knowledge,  collected  by  the  constituents:  and  that  fal^e 
prediction  arises  from  a  use  of  fewer  of  the  qualities,  and  a  more 
limited  field  of  primary  and  memorial  perceptions,  and  of  inexact 
joint  comparisons  and  conclusions.  A  knowledge  of  the  ordained 
working  plan  of  the  five  constituents,  and  of  their  eighteen  quali- 
ties, with  a  broad  and  general  use  of  them,  will  enable  a  physical 
philosopher  to  predict  for  himself,  and  justly  to  estimate  the  pre- 
dictive power  of  others. 

But  the  metaphysician  who  is  scarcely  able  to  understand  the 
simplicity  of  the  working  plan  of  the  physical  mind^  and  cer- 
tainly is  never  able  to  properly  use  it,  will  be  sure  to  play  false 
with  prediction,  and  play  the  fool  with  nine-tenths  of  the  world, 
who  have  not  the  knowledge  to  avoid  being  his  dupes.  And 
recollect  that  the  Prophets,  accounted  the  wisest,  are  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  metaphysical  theologians.  Remember  too,  that 
the  physical  observer,  who  predicts  by  the  uniform  laws  of  Na- 
ture, will  more  probably  come  nearer  to  the  future  truth,  upon 
those  subjects  on  which  the  laws  and  train  of  nature  are  imper- 
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fectly  known;  so  much  does  there  appear  to  be  something  like  a 
habit  in  the  working  of  truth. 

Seventeenth.  The  Habit  of  perception  has  a  mightj  influence 
on  the  mind  and  the  character  of  man.  Habit  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  more  a  bodily  than  a  mental  function.  The  bodily  is 
only  the  effect  of  an  actionary  quality  of  the  mind.  It  is  there- 
fore found  in  animals  alone.  You  may  ring  a  bell  unceasingly 
through  ages;  but  never  while  it  endures,  will  it  take  on  the 
habit  of  ringing  itself.  There  is  no  habit  in  mere  unanimalized 
motion.  The  planets  continually  revolve;  but  they  are  directed 
by  some  unknown  power.  You  will  say  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
mind  of  God.  Of  this  I  know,  and  choose  to  think  nothing. 
Habit  has  a  continue tive  influence  both  for  good  and  for  evil 
perceptions  and  actions.  When  it  becomes  accommodated  to  the 
just  laws  of  the  mind,  the  ordination  of  nature  is  finished  and 
good.  If  that  is  transgressed,  her  laws  of  truth  and  beneficence 
can  be  restored  only  by  some  mutative  power  exerted  by  primary 
perception  from  without,  or  by  memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive 
influence  within  the  brain ;  tlie  verbal  sign  adding  to  the  mutative 
power  within,  and  to  the  audible  without. 

From  this  view,  we  perceive  that  the  virtuous  habits  of  man- 
kind were  at  first  taken  up  as  an  ordination  of  nature,  and  would 
80  continue  virtuous.  The  perversion  of  that  ordination;  at  what 
date  is  a  nonentity;  subjected  the  proper  constituents  to  a  muta- 
tive corruption  of  the  natural  mind ;  left  it  to  the  habits  of  folly, 
error,  and  crime;  and  in  spite  of  what  can  be  done  for  man,  and 
his  miserable  glory,  by  governments,  religion,  scholastic,  and 
other  muddled  instruction,  will  probably  keep  it  in  these  habits  to 
the  end  of  time:  just  as  with  the  partial,  very  partial  prevalence 
and  benefit  of  intelligible  and  wholesome  Christianity;  the  igno- 
rant masses,  whether  rich  or  poor,  have  been  left  to  the  sport  of 
trading  sectaries  and  notional  fanatics. 

The  quality  of  habit  in  the  character  of  man  has  many  im- 
portant divisions.  There  are  duties  that  man  performs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  and  due  degree  of  the  five  constituents,  and 
of  their  eighteen  or  more  qualities,  in  the  human  mind.  Again, 
there  are  mischiefs,  produced,  as  we  maintain,  by  proximate  and 
necessary  physical  causes ;  not  by  the  metaphysical  going  about 
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of  a  vain  and  vagrant  spirit,  seeking  whom  it  may  mislead  from 
the  ordination  of  those  two  wise  and  sufficient  ubiquities,  Nature 
and  God.  We  explained  in  the  twenty-first  section,  the  manner 
of  the  mutative  agency,  and  of  its  influence  on  habit :  and  rely- 
ing on  what  has  just  been  said,  the  intelligent  Reader  may  be 
enabled  to  add  all  that  is  necessary  within  the  quality  of  habit, 
for  preserving  and  confirming  the  virtuous;  and  for  overruling 
the  vicious  characters  of  men.  He  will  perceive  that  habit  ex- 
tends its  influence  to  all  the  five  constituents  and  their  qualities, 
whether  for  good,  in  fulfiling  the  philosophical  purpose  of  useful- 
ness and  truth;  or  for  evil,  in  the  wicked  designs  of  the  thief, 
and  the  murderer,  or  of  the  demagogue,  only  successful  in  the 
ruin  of  an  empire,  and  rarely  in  taking  care  of  himself. 

Eighteenth.  By  the  words  selfish  quality,  when  applied  to  the 
characters  of  men,  we  mean  that  perception  of  what  is  especially 
agreeable,  useful,  and  hopeful  to  a  percipient^  overruling  what 
might  be  agreeable,  useful,  and  hopeful  to  the  perceptive  rights 
of  others.  When  to  this  quality  is  added  that  of  vividness  or 
force,  the  selfish  becomes  overwhelming  to  every  other  condition 
of  the  mind.  It  was  said,  in  the  twenty-eighth  section,  that 
selfishness  is  ordained  for  useful  purposes  in  certain  individuals 
and  classes;  as  an  instinctive  and  essential  quality  of  the  human, 
as  well  as  of  the  sub-animal  mind.  Beyond  the  necessity  of  this 
assistance  and  protection,  it  becomes,  according  to  its  excess,  in 
those  by  whom  it  is  not  required,  a  grievous  suffering  and  plague 
to  others,  and  an  unconscious  scourging  to  the  percipient  himself. 

It  has  been  as  before  stated,  one  of  the  numerous  metaphysical 
questions  of  the  schoolsj  whether  all  perceptions  are  not  selfish? 
Our  view  of  the  five  constituents,  and  their  qualities,  led  us  to 
make  three  divisions  in  selfishness. 

First;  that  of  the  perceptive  condition  of  the  needy  and  the 
ignorant.  These,  as  we  said  in  the  twenty-eighth  section  are  for 
their  protection,  wisely  ordained  to  be  guarded  by  self- care  and 
defence. 

Second.  Those  whoso  education  and  possessions  have  only  oc- 
casional need  of  the  exciting  motive  of  selfish  protection;  yet 
from  example  or  habit,  cling  to  it  as  an  intensely  agreeable  per- 
ception.    This  class  is  perhaps  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the 
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necessary-selfish;  and  embraces  the  ambitious,  the  proud,  the 
vain,  the  avaricious,  the  envious,  the  ostentatious,  the  fashiona- 
ble, with  the  conceited  in  learning  and  intellect,  who  make  no 
use  of  either;  to  these  add  love,  when  successful,  which  is  inter- 
locked selfishness,  and  only  curable  by  becoming  individual  again ; 
and  friendship  too,  when  not  founded  on  a  community  or  simi- 
larity of  perception:  for  this  case  always  includes,  or  lead-to,  a 
joint  comparison  of  the  self  of  the  percipient,  with  the  self  of 
another,  and  a  necessary  conclusion  in  favor  of  himself. 

Third.  The  last  division  of  the  forms  and  degrees  of  selfish- 
ness, is  that  in  which  this  quality  has  been  or  may  be  weakened 
or  obliterated  by  other  perceptions.  The  pTiyaical  structure  of 
the  mind  is  to  be  inferred  with  some  plausibility,  from  the  factj 
of  there  being  no  perception  producible  on  the  senses  and  the 
brain,  except  by  the  impression  of  some  physical  thing;  and  no 
perception  removable  from  them,  except  by  substituting  another 
physical  impression  in  its  place:  and  it  is  perhaps  universally 
true  of  all  successive  perceptions,  that  in  the  words  of  the  Scot's 
song  of  courtship,  you  cannot  be  off  ^  with  the  old  until  you  are 
on  with  the  new.'  We  have  had  in  the  course  of  this  Work  many 
examples,  both  good  and  evil,  of  the  mutations  of  the  various 
qualities.  Mutation  or  the  overthrowing  of  selfishness  is  effected 
by  more  agreeable  perceptions,  and  by  the  reverse;  or  by  some 
accidental  vividness  or  force;  or  again,  by  a  change  of  age;  as 
where  the  selfishness  of  military  is  changed  to  political  ambition 
in  middle  life,  or  overruled  to  that  of  avarice  in  its  decline ;  and 
BO  variously  of  other  mutations. 

But  the  greater  number  and  the  stronger  efficacy  of  mutation 
is  produced  by  the  new  and  exciting  perception  of  broad  and  ex- 
tending knowledge.  Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  things  and 
their  relationships.  The  quiescent  actions  of  the  mind  are  per- 
formed within  the  substance  of  the  senses  and  the  brain;  and  are 
therefore  finite,  though  exercised  under  innumerable  forms  and 
degrees.  In  whatever  way  perception  is  effectedj  different  and 
peculiar  circumstances  may  direct  the  greatest  or  the  fewest  num- 
ber in  immediate  succession :  and  the  more  perceptions  with  their 
qualities  within  a  given  time  of  succession  on  the  mind,  the  less 
generally  will  the  percipient  be  impressed  by  the  strength  and 
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Vividness  of  one  or  a  few;  for  it  is  a  law  of  perception,  that  a 
single  one  may,  under  excessive  vividness,  matate  or  overrule  all 
the  rest. 

This  is  the  illustration  we  would  give,  of  the  physical  method 
of  the  abundance  or  limitation  of  perceptions,  in  severally  mode- 
rating the  strength^  or  increasing  the  force  and  vividness  of  me- 
morial images  and  types.  The  sciences  in  all  their  subdivided 
branches,  the  mechanical  and  esthetic  arts,  with  the  moral  and 
social  relations,  furnish  the  primary  and  other  perceptions,  for 
moderating  or  altogether  overruling  as  occasions  may  require, 
any  excessive  and  injurious  quality,  especially  that  of  selfish- 
ness, which  is  so  often  the  most  overbearing  of  them  all.  It  is 
therefore  by  perceptively  storing  the  senses  and  the  brain,  with 
abundant,  permanent,  and  useful  knowledge,  that  the  percipient- 
mind  is  enabled  to  resist,  obscure,  or  overbear  the  too  forcible 
and  vivid  impression  of  the  selfish  or  other  absorbing  quality. 
We  have  assumed  that  all  sub-animals  are  ordained  to  selfishness, 
as  a  living  and  protective  necessity;  and  never  changeable,  except 
to  their  individual  injury  or  destruction.  The  ignorant  and  needy 
multitude  of  mankind  requiring  a  like  protection  for  itself,  is  in 
the  present  muddled  state  of  government,  religion,  and  the  mind, 
perhaps  no  less  unalterable.  But  there  yet  remains  the  hope,  that 
a  strict  physical  investigation  of  the  subject  of  perceptions,  will 
furnish  the  broad  and  radical  means  for  restoring  its  perverted 
condition,  to  a  state  of  power  and  dignity  worthy  of  its  natural 
ordination. 

From  the  necessity  of  instinctive  protection  against  the  ills  of 
ignorance,  and  its  helplessness;  it  follows  that  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  have  been  provided  with  the  selfish  quality,  to  prompt 
them  instinctively  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  childhood,  when 
ignorance  and  imbecility  are  greatest,  the  whole  race  is  without 
exception  as  selfish  as  the  sub-animal.  Like  it  too,  the  child's 
selfishness  is  in  its  appetites,  and  other  simply  agreeable  percep- 
tions. The  higher  and  more  useful  qualities,  which  would  be  its 
durable  defense,  are  not  within  the  range  of  its  mind.  As  the 
child  rises  in  years,  it  is  still  to  be  classed  with  the  sub-animal. 
At  an  earlier  or  a  later  period,  according  to  the  character  of  his 
parentage,  or  associates,  he  learns  from  the  reproaches  of  the  self- 
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ish  towards  each  others  for  certain  of  the  qualities  are  at  eternal 
variance^  that  selfishness  is  a  vice.  This  does  no  more  at  once 
correct  it,  than  the  sentence  of  the  law  conscientiously  reforms 
a  thief;  nor  does  companionship  with  the  rest  of  the  world  lessen 
selfishness,  but  rather  keeps  it  up  with  the  force  of  a  fashion;  as 
we  find  among  political  and  other  demagogues.* 

The  degree  of  education  at  common  and  high  schools,  and  even 
at  universities,  does  not  cure  this  vice ;  but  sometimes  aggravates 
it,  by  the  conceit,  vanity,  and  ambition  it  creates;  for  these  are 
only  other  forms  of  selfishness.  As  education  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  scrutinizing  observation,  contriving  experiment,  and  com- 
prehensive reflectionj  the  working  plan  of  the  mind  is  enlarged; 
attention  to  multiplied  things  and  their  relationships,  throws  into 
obscurity  the  single  thing  of  self,  and  iY«  contracted  relation- 
ships; and  leaves  it  to  wisdom  and  necessity  to  call  it  back  to 
vividness,  and  to  direct  its  protective  use  when  required.  Thus 
in  infancy  and  childhood  the  selfish  quality  is  universally  pre- 
valent. In  youth,  occupation  with  other  agreeable  perceptions 
sometimes  obscures  or  enfeebles  its  force.  With  the  progress  of 
years  and  education,  a  deeper  interest  and  more  permanent  per- 
ceptionsj  but  never  political,  rememberj  lead-oflF  the  mind  from 
its  limited  scope  of  self,  to  the  broad  exercise  of  all  the  five  con- 
stituents and  their  qualities,  through  the  boundless  fields  of  science, 
of  the  mechanic  and  esthetic  arts,  the  moral  and  social  relations; 
and  to  that  contemplative,  and  unspeakable  reverence  of  Almighty 
power,  with  submission  to  its  purpose;  which  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Nature  shows  to  be  the  only  appreciable  relationship 
between  man  and  his  Creator:  far  away  from  the  ceremonious 
stir,  the  organs,  the  wealth.  Pontificals,  and  ostentation  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  religion  of  the  world;  which  only  hurries  the  mind 
on  to  pride  and  ambition,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  piety  to  give 
sincerity  to  the  selfishness  of  its  hope  or  its  fear. 

*  We  had  an  example  of  this  contagious  fashion,  in  a  notorious  demagogue 
and  election-monger,  who  with  a  compound  of  principle  and  interest,  confidingly 
wrote  to  a  friendj  *we  are  all  selfish,  and  men  of  principle,  in  proportion  to  our 
interest.'  Another  demagogue  friend  of  his,  following  the  l'a!»hion,  and  finding 
the  selfish  interest  OTerproportioned  to  the  principle,  contriyed  to  pilfer  the  post- 
office,  broke-open,  and  published  the  letter. 
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In  the  observing,  the  experimenting,  and  the  physically  reflect- 
ing mind,  there  is  the  power  of  many  perceptions  to  overrule  the 
single  force  of  selfishness:  and  thus  the  like  wisdom  that  ordained 
the  selfish  quality  for  the  protection  of  the  ignorant  and  needful 
mind,  provided  the  resources  of  general  knowledge  as  the  means 
of  relief  from  the  excess  of  that  sometimes-required  protector. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  evils  of  selfishness,  we  must  admit,  that 
important  benefits  have  sometimes  remotely  flowed  from  it.  But 
there  is  no  place  here,  for  such  chance- work  of  cause  and  efiect. 
It  partakes  too  much  of  the  make-shift  and  fictional  argument 
for  'doing  evil,'  that  *good  may  follow;*  and  of  the  theological 
absurdity,  that  God  ordains  evil,  as  a  cause,  however  indirect,  of 
good.  Muddled-minded  man  may  have  no  other  way  than  through 
error,  for  reaching  his  misty  ends:  as  when  he  is  obliged  to  call 
upon  the  selfishness  of  the  unprincipled  demagogue,  and  of  the 
remorseless  conqueror  to  rectify  national  abuses,  by  the  pretended 
purifying  knavery  and  crimes  of  war.* 

But  the  working  of  what  we  may  call  the  Almighty  mind,  has 
in  the  perfection  of  its  plan,  none  of  the  old  Greek  logic ;  and  if 
man  was  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator,  the  mental  part  of  the 
resemblance  has  been  most  sadly  contorted. 

We  have  thus  given  a  recapitulating  view  of  the  qualities  of 
perception,  constituting,  through  varied  permutations  of  more  or 
fewer  of  the  whole  eighteen,  the  difierent  characters  of  men :  for 
the  working  plan  of  the  intellect  is  exercised  on  primary,  memo- 
rial, joint,  and  conclusive  perceptions,  under  whatever  qualities 
may  be  required  for  their  particular  purpose.  The  highest  char- 
acter of  the  mindj  and  the  mind  makes  the  manj  employs  the 
greatest  number  of  the  most  eminent  and  productive  qualities : 
the  most  restricted  and  brute-like  senses  and  brain  are  character- 

*  So  in  the  present  'Deyilish*  spectacle  of  a  civil,  and  inefficient,  a  thought- 
less, and  blundering  contest  between  two  puny  ambitions,  under  the  direction 
of  narrow-minded,  low,  and  contriving  knavery.  The  one  an  ambitious  slaye 
to  ant i' slavery  fanaticism;  the  other  a  meaner  but  equally  ambitious  slave  to 
the  tyranny  of  a  negro  and  cotton-bag  avarice;  with  an  ambitious,  pliant,  and 
canting  Theology  on  each  side,  endeavoring  to  point  out  the  merciful  and  mys- 
terious means,  to  bring  back  through  fraud,  and  rapine,  and  blood,  two  dema- 
gogue, imbecile,  and  vainglorious  governments,  to  a  due  sense  of  their  past 
iniquities  and  a  humble  penitence  before  an  offentled  God. 
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ized  by  qualities  too  vivid  or  too  faint,  too  quick  or  too  slow,  too 
limited  iu  excursionj  a  blindness  to  truth  and  foresight,  with  the 
least  independence,  and  the  greatest  degree  of  selfishness. 


Article  II.  Brief  Review  of  the  Melationships  of  the  Qualities 

to  the  Verbal  Sign. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  the  all-ruling  qualities  of  the  mind, 
we  have  not  considered  the  influence  of  the  verbal  sign  in  adding 
to  the  range,  the  duration,  and  precision  of  intellectual  character. 
The  systematic  purpose  of  our  work,  therefore  requires  a  brief 
view  of  the  relationship  between  the  verbal  sign  and  the  qualities, 
in  application  to  the  distinctions  among  men.  We  learned  by 
the  twenty-ninth  section,  that  the  fifth  constituent,  or  the  verbal 
sign,  must  take  on  the  like  variation  of  qualities  as  the  other  four; 
and  it  has  been  shownj  that  the  sounds  of  speech  are  perceived 
by  the  ear,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  natural  sounds  of  external 
things;  and  afterwards  pass  through  the  other  forms  of  memorial, 
joint,  and  conclusive  perception.  The  conventional  or  artificial 
verbal  sign  must  therefore  be  equally  a  constituent  of  the  mind 
with  the  other  four,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  element 
of  its  working  power.  By  referring  to  the  above-named  section, 
the  Reader  will  find  examples  of  how  the  qualities  of  perception 
influence  or  direct  the  verbal  sign  or  language,  and  how  the  verbal 
sign  or  language,  reciprocally  influences  the  qualities  of  percep- 
tion. In  pursuing  the  course  of  this  influence  between  the  qual- 
ities and  the  verbal  sign,  he  will  find  that  vividness  or  force  in 
perception,  will  influence  or  direct  language  to  vividness  or  force; 
and  that  vividness  or  force  in  language^  whether  it  produces  it  or 
notj  is  always  connected  with  this  quality  of  perception. 

So  will  he  find  quickness  or  slowness  of  perception  always 
directing  to  the  like  qualities  of  language;  and  conversely,  a 
drawling  speech  always  proceeds  from  a  slow,  and  a  quick  from  a 
rapid  perception. 

A  broad  excursive  quality  directs  a  copious  language,  whether 
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that  language  is  clear  and  precise,  under  a  circuit  of  exact  knowl- 
edge, or  loose  and  confused  under  a  verbosity  of  narrow-minded 
ignorance. 

With  a  like  connection,  a  clear  and  accurate  elective  quality 
directs  accuracy  in  the  verbal  sign;  and  precision  in  the  verbal 
sign  insures  strictness  to  the  joint  perceptions,  and  the  conclu- 
sions. 

A  durable  quality  of  perception  is  produced  by  the  mordant 
impression,  as  we  called  it,  of  the  verbal  sign:  and  a  quality  is 
evanescent  from  the  inability  of  the  sign  to  retain  it. 

The  Mutative  quality  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  power  of 
language,  in  changing  vicious,  and  useless  perceptions  to  the  vir- 
tuous and  productive. 

The  Independent  quality  is  encouraged  and  supported  by  the 
percipient's  forcible  verbal  sign  to  himself;  for  he  generally  stands 
alone  both  in  thought  and  language;  the  conformist  having  no 
natural  or  educated  mind  of  his  own,  is  altogether  ruled  by  the 
language  of  those  who  are  equally  without  the  educated  and  the 
natural  mind. 

The  quality  of  triUk  in  knowledge,  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
clearness  and  exactness  which  the  verbal  sign  adds  to  perception: 
and  fahehood  which  often  arises  from  the  excluding  vividness,  or 
the  obscuring  faintness  of  perception,  may  be  favored  by  the 
vividness  or  the  weakness  of  language. 

The  mixed  or  the  unmixed  quality  of  perception  is  so  far,  re- 
spectively affected  by  the  verbal  sign,  that  in  the  former,  the  pre- 
cision of  the  primary  images  and  types  may  assist  the  distinctness 
of  thought,  and  in  the  latter,  the  less  vivid  perception  of  the 
memorial j  made-up  as  it  so  often  is,  of  author ityj  may  lead  to  the 
obscurity  and  perversion  of  the  exclusively  unmixed  images  and 
types  of  metaphysical  delusion. 

The  quality  of  Foresight  is  indirectly  influenced  by  the  verbal 
sign:  for  the  eflect  of  precision  in  language  on  acquired  knowl- 
edge, gives  great  confidence  to  the  prediction  of  what  is  future  and 
unknown. 

The  efi*ect  of  the  verbal  sign  on  the  quality  of  Habit^  is  to 
keep-up  the  clearness  of  the  quiescent  images  and  types,  and 
thereby  to  render  the  actionary  more  steady  and  permanent. 
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The  quality  of  selfishness  is  of  all  others  the  first  in  brightness 
to  the  percipient;  and  the  verbal  sign  that  clearly  denotes  it,  par- 
takes of  its  vividness.  Thus  the  gratifying  declarations  between 
lovers,  the  report  of  his  majority  of  votes,  to  a  presidential  candi- 
date, and  the  private  dispatch  to  a  government  stock  speculator, 
have  their  perceptions  vivified  by  the  several  announcing  terms; 
and  conversely,  the  vehemence  of  the  selfish  quality  gives  force 
to  their  conventional  terms. 

Language  is  the  actionary  sign  of  the  four  constituents  and 
their  qualities.  Of  these  qualities  selfishness  seems  to  have  the 
strongest  mutative  power  over  the  rest,  and  the  most  vivid  and 
forcible  effect  upon  language:  for  vanity,  ambition,  and  avarice, 
which  are  but  forms  of  selfishness,  being  joined  as  they  usually 
are,  with  the  vivid,  the  forcible,  and  the  quick,  they  may  overrule 
the  verbal  sign  of  every  other  quality:  and  again  the  verbal  sign 
from  long  habit  with  the  fanatic  in  religion,  ambition,  and  avaricej 
too  often  one  and  the  same,  and  all  the  direct  issue  of  selfishness^ 
may  become  so  vivid,  forcible,  and  quick,  on  the  ear,  as  to  impress 
and  overrule  every  other  quiescent  image  and  type  of  the  senses 
and  the  brain. 

To  these  comparatively  few  constituents  of  the  mind,  and  their 
eighteen  qualities,  are  all  the  forms  and  degrees  of  human  charac- 
ter reducible ;  and  from  the  successive  permutations  of  thesej  for 
they  nearly  all  act  successively^  are  its  genera,  species,  and  varia- 
tions derived.  But  the  analytic  constituency  and  working  plan 
of  the  mind,  being  as  yet  unknown  in  the  schools,  a  classification 
by  that  constituency  and  that  plan  has  never  been  accomplished, 
and  the  desultory  history  of  character  has  been  written,  with  no 
reference  either  to  the  constituents  and  qualities  that  variously 
compose  it:  for  with  the  exception  of  Theophrastus,  Seneca,  La 
Bruyere,  and  some  others,  it  is  rather  found  in  aphoristic,  pro- 
verbial, historic,  and  poetical  sketches,  than  in  elementary  and 
connected  description. 

Vol.  IL— 6 
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Article  III.  Most  Oeneral  Divmon  of  Mind  and  Character  into 

that  of  the  Physicaly  and  MetaphyeieaL 

Under  oor  foregoing  view  of  the  evolation  of  human  character 
from  the  five  constituents  and  their  eighteen  qualities,  we  make 
those  two  most  general  and  important  divisions  of  the  working 
plan  of  the  mind,  so  often  impressed  upon  the  Reader,  in  the 
present  Work.  The  First  employing  the  productive  process  of  those 
constituents  and  of  their  qualities  ordained  for  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  and  a  command  of  her  laws  in  science,  art,  and 
lifej  called  the  physical  method.  The  Second  the  fictional  unpro- 
ductive, and  mischievous  use  of  the  mind,  which  we  stigmatized  as 
the  metaphysical.  These  form  the  striking  distinction  in  the  uses 
of  perception ;  one,  the  assumed  and  demonstrative  ordination  of 
God  and  Nature;  the  other  its  accursed  perversion  by  the  insanity 
of  metaphysics.  To  one  of  these  two  minds  must  every  char^ 
acter  of  thinking  belong:  and  the  mingling  of  the  two  by  igno. 
ranee,  and  knavery,  has  brought  most  of  the  specious,  and  un- 
blushing falsehood,  with  its  fatal  consequences,  on  mankind. 

These  two  remarkable  distinctions  in  the  use  of  perception  are 
to  be  first  regarded  in  the  great  outlines  of  intellectual  character: 
for  as  man  observes  by  his  primary  perceptions,  and  as  these  are 
then  physically  transferred  to  the  brain  for  its  memorial,  joint,  and 
conclusive  exercise,  so  will  the  whole  working  plan  of  his  mind  be 
faithful  to  the  pattern  of  Nature,  and  productive  of  her  usefulness 
and  truth.  Under  the  other  view,  when  man  does  not  physically 
observe,  and  only  exercises  his  unmixed  memorial  perceptions, 
either  by  adopting  described  perceptions  from  the  groundless  au- 
thority of  others,  or  by  forming  some  groundless,  fictional,  and 
joint  comparisons,  and  conclusions  on  imperfect  memorials  of  his 
own,  he  no  longer  has  the  pattern  of  nature  before  him ;  and  his 
brain  with  a  very  slight  but  not  rectifying  assistance  from  his 
senses,  becomes  the  inferior  work-shop  for  a  flimsy  fabric  of 
thought,  consisting  of  a  few  just  primary  perceptions,  interwoven 
with  ill-assorted  fictions  of  things  drawn  from  stale  authority,  or 
newly  formed  in  his  own  conceit.  This  was  the  intellectual 
method  of  the  Greek,  and  much  earlier  metaphysics;  revivedj  if 
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it  has  not  the  immortal  life  of  folljj  in  modern  Transcendental 
'Ideality/  a  name  only  changed,  without  a  difference  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  thing. 

These  opposite  methods  of  thinking  make  the  two  antagonistic 
divisions  in  the  use  of  the  mind,  and  are  especially  worthy  of  in- 
yestigation :  for  we  shall  find  the  former  leads  to  the  development 
of  all  truth,  wisdom,  and  usefulness;  the  latter  is  the  intellectual 
origin  of  every  error,  folly,  and  vice. 

The  importance  of  this  difference  between  the  physical,  and  the 
metaphysical  working  plan  of  the  mind,  induced  me  to  give  in  the 
introduction,  some  prefatory  explanation  of  it:  for  no  individual 
of  common  education,  and  few  of  the  very  best,  have  any  analytic 
perception  of  this  distinction  in  the  uses  of  the  human  mind ;  or 
certainly  we  should  not  find  Geometers,  Arithmeticians,  and  Nat- 
ural Philosophers,  who  employ  by  choice  and  obligation,  the  exact 
and  perceptive  method^  at  once  involved  in  the  inconsistencies 
and  errors  of  metaphysical  sophistry^  when  they  come  to  think, 
speak,  or  write  on  government,  religion,  morals,  medicine,  or  even 
the  esthetic  arts.  It  is  so  however,  that  the  metaphysical  method 
of  conjecture  is  mingled  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  with  that  portion 
of  the  physical,  which  is  indispensable  to  life,  business,  and  vulgar 
civilisation. 

The  clown,  when  technically  taught  the  mysteries  of  Prose, 
could  not  have  been  as  much  surprised,  on  discovering^  he  had 
been  speaking  it  all  his  lifej  as  the  Master  of  Arts,  and  the  Doc- 
tor of  Laws,  would  be  on  finding  the  greater  part  of  their  think- 
ing is  founded  on  the  vulgar  falsehood  of  notional  metaphysics. 
For  all  mind  that  is  not  exercised  on  the  perceptions  of  the  physi- 
cal things  of  nature  or  art,  must  be  fictional;  and  the  reported 
beliefs  of  'angels  whispering  hope  to  the  departing  soul;'  the 
tales  of  Ghosts  gibbering  in  the  streets  of  Rome  at  Caesar's  death, 
and  of  the  Fairy's  transformation  of  Cinderrella,  are  alike  be- 
yond the  reality,  if  not  the  possibility  of  things ;  and  are  by  the 
strictest  definition  of  a  nonentity,  all  metaphysical  or  fictional 
delusions.  But  as  a  knowledge  of  the  strict  and  physical  working 
plan  of  the  mind  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  present  perverted  state, 
and  as  this  state  will  perhaps  remain  unchanged  forever  in  the  ma- 
jority, we  must  patiently  continue  to  suffer  under  and  deplore  this 
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mingling  of  the  physical  with  the  metaphysical  method  by  nine- 
tenths,  if  not  more  of  the  world,  upon  government,  religion, 
morals,  medicine,  and  every  necessary  purpose  of  life.  Yet  wc 
may  suggest  the  hope  that  the  analysis,  description,  and  arrange- 
ment of  this  Work  may  contribute  to  establish  a  normal  school  of 
intellect,  enabling  the  few  with  accumulated  knowledge,  to  cast 
out  those  metaphysical  evils,  that  are  not  altogether,  but  that 
heretofore  seemed  to  be  the  future  doom  of  the  human  mind. 

Geometry  and  Arithmetic  have  from  the  earliest  record,  de- 
scended to  us,  examplary  proofj  there  is  a  strict  and  productive 
method  of  the  mind;  exclusively  founded  on  the  eternal  and  un- 
changeable physical  relationships  of  magnitude  and  number. 
Whereas  all  the  Religions  of  mankind  from  even  the  earliest  date, 
are  founded  exclusively  on  the  unmixed  memorial  images  and 
types  of  the  delusive  mode  of  metaphysics. 

There  are  a  few  branches  in  the  physical  method^  called  mixed 
mathematics,  and  some  other  scholastic  sciences  and  arts  that  with 
more  or  less  strictness  are  classed  among  them :  but  all  other  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  are  conducted  by  the  use  of  the  exact  and  physical 
method,  mingled  with  that  of  the  perverted  and  notional ;  which 
is  productive  of  nothing  but  intolerance  and  dispute;  the  fictional 
and  contentious  beginning  when  the  exact  is  from  necessity  or 
wilful  choice,  pursued  no  further.  The  general  proposition  here 
stated  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  without  my  being  particular,  to 
direct  the  Reader  through  a  detail  of  the  long  existing  co-part- 
nership between  truth  and  fiction  on  the  endless  subjects  of  human 
Opinion. 

The  first  view  then  to  be  taken  of  the  character  of  the  mind 
for  practical  purposes,  is  of  its  two  most  general  divisions  into 
that  of  the  natural  exercise  of  the  five  constituents  with  their 
adjusted  qualities  in  the  production  of  truth  and  usefulness;  and 
into  that  of  the  perversion  of  this  natural  and  physical  use  of  the 
constituents  and  their  qualities  to  the  purposes  of  confusion,  fic- 
tion, and  falsehood. 

The  characters  of  mankind  are  founded  on  their  minds;  and 
their  minds  under  the  widest  survey  may  be  divided,  as  we  have 
said,  into  two  classes.  The  first  embraces  the  intellectual  char- 
acter of  the  Geometer,  the  Arithmetician,  the  higher  Algebraist, 
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and  the  Philosopher,  in  the  strictest  branches  of  his  inquiry.  This 
class  of  intellect  has  through  ages  been  slowly  approximating, 
and  in  some  departments  has  reached  the  exa<;t  and  ordained 
physical  use  of  the  senses  and  the  brain,  on  the  relationships  of 
things.  We  have  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  perverted  class  of 
mind  in  the  Theologian  of  all  times  and  nations,  who  mistaking 
his  religious  office  in  drawing  down  the  fictional  words  of  Heaven, 
neglects  an  inquiry  into  the  work  of  that  Almighty,  who  is  no 
otherwise  scrutable  to  man ;  and  has  turned  to  worship  a  meta- 
physical God  of  his  own,  formed  in  thought  and  passion  into  a 
distorted  likeness  of  himself.  This  class  also  includes  fanatics, 
on  particular  doctrines  and  passions,  in  which  notions  are  taken 
for  realities. 

Remembering  then  that  the  mingled  class  of  physical  and  fic- 
tional thought,  like  the  lawyer's  argument,  the  physician's  prog- 
nostic, a  President's  calculation  with  his  cabinet,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  knave  or  Fool  to  office^  will  in  the  present  muddled 
state  of  the  human  mind  still  continue  to  be  the  intellectual  pro- 
cess of  ninety-nine  hundredths  and  more  of  mankindj  we  pass  to 
the  details  of  character  founded  on  the  five  generic  constituents, 
and  their  specific  qualities.  There  cannot  be  a  mind  above  that 
of  a  madman  or  an  idiot,  which  does  not-  employ,  however  ob- 
scurely or  erroneously,  some  or  all  of  the  five  constituents;  and 
any  one  or  more  of  the  qualities,  forming  some  obvious  distinc- 
tion in  the  character  of  man. 

If  in  this  way  the  five  perceptions  of  things  and  their  relation- 
ships, under  their  several  qualities,  are  regarded  either  singly  or 
in  combination,  it  will  appear  that  every  character  known  among 
men,  may  be  resolved  directly  or  indirectly,  into  few  or  more  of 
these  elementary  functions.  Characters,  being  thus  formed  by 
permutation  of  the  constituents  and  their  qualities,  must  be  as 
innumerable  as  these  practicable  combination  with  each  other. 

Leaving  then  the  two  divisions  of  the  general  working  plan  of 
the  physical  and  metaphysical;  we  proceed  to  the  further  classi- 
fication of  character. 


\ 
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Artiolb  IV,  Of  the  General  Division  of  Mind  and  Charaeter 
into  that  of  Wisdom  and  Folly;  Virtue  and  Vice. 

Perceptions  may  be  dirided  into  those  of  the  relationships  of 
Things  and  of  Persons.  The  former  regard  the  actions,  resem- 
blance, difference,  and  other  conditions,  between  the  things  and 
objects  of  general  Nature,  Science,  and  Art,  considered  as  tme 
or  false,  practical  or  useless,  in  the  opinions  and  purposes  of  man. 
The  latter,  or  perceptions  of  the  relationship  of  Persons^  which 
is  exclusively  the  subject  now  before  us^  regard  what  is  beneficial 
or  injurious,  agreeable  or  the  rererse,  to  sentient  beings;  and 
leading  to  right  or  wrong,  wisdom  or  folly,  virtue  or  vice,  in  the 
relationships  of  men  to  each  other.  The  perception  of  all  human 
relationships  being  then  severally,  wise  or  foolish,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  so  must  be  the  character  of  the  mind,  directed  by  these 
perceptions.  Under  the  broadest  view  four  classes  of  relation- 
ships may  be  made  between  Persons,  to  which  the  endless  variety 
of  characters,  and  actions,  with  all  their  forms  and  degrees  may 
be  respectively  referred.* 

Let  us  illustrate  the  meaning  of  these  divisions.  The  char- 
acter of  Wisdom  is  made  up  of  the  use  of  abundant  primary  per- 
ceptions, broadly  extended:  widely  excursive  memorials ;  a  varied 
joint  comparison;  a  precise  election ;  just  conclusion;  and  an  ap- 
propriate verbal  sign;  together  with  proper  degrees  of  all  the 
qualities,  it  may  have  occasion  to  apply  in  science,  the  mechanic, 
and  esthetic  arts,  morals,  and  life ;  accordingly  as  its  observation 
and  reflection  have  been  turned  to  these,  or  any  other  subjects. 
And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark^  that  the  mind  may  be  wise 
only  to  a  certain  degree,  on  one  of  the  conventional  branches  of 
knowledge,  of  which  however  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Folly  has  a  feeble  and  limited  use  of  the  primary  and  memo- 
rial perceptions;  a  vague  and  discordant  joint  oomparison,  and 
consequently  an  odd  or  a  false  conclusion ;  with  an  indefinite  or 
unmeaning  use  of  the  verbal  sign.     It  employs  the  qualities  of 

*  I  do  not  saj;  these  four  classes  might  not  be  reduced  to  two ;  the  wise  being 
joined  with  the  ^irtuoas^  the  vioioua  with  the  fooUsh.  In  Scripture  history,  they 
are  often  ao  classed. 
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brightness  or  force,  either  in  excess,  or  deficiency;  in  time  is 
either  too  quick  or  too  slow;  in  excursion  too  abundant  or^oo 
limited;  is  without  useful  motive  in  its  mutations;  and  is  very 
apt  to  conceit  the  voluntary  power  of  self-will.  To  it,  every 
thing  is  fixed  in  dulness,  or  evanescent  in  frivolity.  It  has  no 
durability  in  imago  or  type,  for  the  exercise  of  either  independ- 
ence or  conformity;  no  perception  of  truth;  nor  of  habit:  and 
though  it  has  the  necessary  instinct  of  selfishness  to  protect  its 
imbecility,  it  still  partakes  of  the  unmeaning  character  of  itself. 

From  th^  foregoing  brief  analysis  of  the  mental  character  of 
Folly;  and  from  its  bearing  no  likeness  to  the  ordained  animal 
mind,  nor  to  any  thing  of  the  air  above,  or.  of  the  earth  and 
water  beneathj  it  is  plain,  why  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  have 
been  permitted  to  set  up  so  many  of  this  class  to  be  worshiped  for 
wealth  and  authority  in  the  important  offices  and  positions  of  life; 
nor  is  it  strange  the  observant  Proverb  should  have  put  the  glar- 
ing condition  of  braying  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  and  finding  in  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  foolish  mass,  nothing  but  the  worthless  elements 
of  the  fool. 

The  virtuous  mind.  The  general  term  virtue,  means  the  action- 
ary  exercise  of  perception,  on  all  those  things,  with  their  agencies, 
and  other  relationships  between  man  and  manj  and  kindly  ex- 
tended even  to  the  sub-animalsj  which  is  both  agreeable  to  the 
percipient,  and  designed  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
others.  This,  as  every  character  of  mind,  is  founded  on  the  five 
physical  constituents,  and  their  qualities.  It  requires  a  clear  and 
delicate  primary  perception  of  things,  in  the  established  rights  of 
persons,  and  in  the  reciprocal  dues  of  justice  between  man  and 
man.  It  requires  a  full  and  clear  memorial  of  all  these  primary 
perceptions  of  the  things  of  right  and  justice,  and  their  conven- 
tional rulesj  that  their  application  may  be  sure.  It  requires  pre- 
cise joint  comparisons,  that  the  relationships  of  duty  and  conduct 
may  be  clear,  the  conclusions  just  and  universal,  and  the  verbal 
sign  appropriate  to  the  meaning  of  the  several  constituents. 
Combined  with  these,  the  qualities  are  to  be  variously  used  for 
efficacious  purposes. 

The  Vicious  mind  employs  the  like  physical  constituents  as  the 
Yirtuoiis,  but  it  is  for  its  own  agreeable  selfishness,  and  never  for 
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the  agreeable  perception  and  benefit  of  others;  its  qualities  of 
whatever  kind  or  degree,  being  exercised  for  nothing  except  evil, 
under  the  partial  plea  of  good  to  itself.  The  primary  perceptions 
of  things  are  vivid  and  forcible,  for  its  own  designs,  but  faint  and 
feeble  in  other  purposes.  Its  memorial,  far  as  it  does  extend,  is 
excursive  after  mischievous  things  and  their  relationships,  but 
has  no  power  for  other  flights.  Its  joint  comparison  and  its  con- 
clusion are  consequently  in  a  degree,  clear  and  exact,  only,  on 
the  subject  of  its  particular  interest.  Through  its  agreeable  self- 
ishness, the  vicious  mind  has  a  vivid  concentration  of  the  five  con- 
stituents, on  its  temporary  subjectj  which  blinds  it  to  the  clear 
perception  of  other  things,  and  their  relationships.  It  is  this 
which  makes  a  vicious,  always  a  narrow  mind:  for  though  bright, 
quick,  and  sharpj  as  by  common  consent,  the  'wit'  of  a  pick- 
pocket, demagogue,  and  horse-dealer  is  called^  it  is  only  so  within 
the  limit  of  their  own  contriving  purposes.  In  regarding  the 
consistency  of  the  natural  ordination  of  the  mind,  we  perceive  its 
plan  to  maintain  itself,  and  hold  productive,  and  agreeable  inter- 
course with  other  minds,  for  promoting  their  happiness  and  bene- 
fit. Any  vicious  exercise  of  perception,  contrary  to  this  plan, 
must  be  a  perversion  of  that  ordination.  Vice  is  contrary  to 
individual,  and  to  general  welfarej  and  thus  inconsistent,  as  we 
learn  from  their  works,  with  the  purpose  of  the  wise  duality  of 
God  and  Nature:  for  God,  as  far  as  he  can  be  known,  is  no  more 
than  Naturej  and  Nature  must  be  either  nothing,  or  no  less  than 
God. 

This  inconsistency  of  vicious  perception  with  a  holy  ordination 
in  the  method  of  the  mind,  is  obvious;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  why  it  is  so.  In  the  representative  microcosm  of  the 
senses  and  the  brain,  as  in  the  outer  world,  all  is  right  and  good. 
When  therefore  vicious  purposes  find  their  way  into  the  mind,  it 
is  wisely  arranged^  they  should  not  work  widely  nor  long.  The 
fulness  of  knowledge,  and  its  usefulness  is  produced  by  the  proper 
exercise  of  all  the  constituents  and  their  qualities;  and  it  would 
seem^  the  perversion  of  the  working  plan,  on  any  one  of  its  sub- 
jects, is  either  extended  to  all  other  purposes  and  relationships; 
or  so  far  overrules  or  weakens  them  as  to  prevent  a  mutative  cor- 
rection of  that  perversion.  A  vicious  mind  perceives  its  own  work 
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under  vivid,  quick,  and  forcible  qualities,  but  it  rarely  perceives 
with  the  qualities,  that  will  be  sure,  in  the  foresight  of  others,  to 
defeat  it:  for,  the  vicious  man's  partial  blindness  is  like  that  of 
the  fabled  conceit  of  the  Fox,  who  with  all  his  little  plans  of  cun- 
ning is  entrapped  by  the  eagerness,  which  blinds  him  to  the 
sagacity  that  set  the  bait  for  him. 

These  are  the  four  generic  headsj  the  Wise,  the  Foolish,  the 
Virtuous,  and  the  Yiciousj  to  which  all  the  species,  and  varieties 
of  character  may  be  referred.  To  these,  and  therefore  to  the 
whole  mind,  the  metaphysical  theologist  has  denied  a  material 
causation ;  ascribing  them  respectively  to  a  higher  and  to  a  lower 
spirituality;  wisdom  and  virtue  to  the  special  inspiration,  and 
imparted  grace  of  Heavenj  wickedness  and  folly,  to  the  Arch 
enemy  of  goodness  and  of  mankind;  a  metaphysical  notion  em- 
bodied in  an  irreverent  criticism  on  Yoltairej  that  'God  had 
given  him  intellect,  but  the  Devil  the  use  of  it.'  Voltaire's  intel- 
lectual character,  like  that  of  Lucian,  was  not  of  the  widest,  nor 
strictest  order  of  perception  and  quality;  yet  each  was  equally 
and  nobly  independent  of  the  conventionalism  of  his  particular 
day,  without  the  ancient  Pluto  or  the  modern  Satan  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  nonconforming  writings  of  either. 

Having  thus  considered  the  difference  of  character,  under  a 
survey  of  both  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical  method  of  the 
mind ;  and  under  a  fourfold  division  of  its  working  plan  into  that 
of  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  good  and  the  badj  we  may  in  a 
few  words,  point  out  the  relation  of  those  two  most  general 
methods,  to  these  four  divisions. 

Wisdom  and  virtue,  which  are  respectively  founded  on  the 
ordination  of  the  five  constituents  and  their  qualities,  must  neces- 
sarily be  produced  by  the  physical  use  of  the  circumspect  primary 
perceptions,  the  abundant  memorial,  the  exact  joint,  and  the  just 
conclusive;  together  with  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  several 
qualities  to  them.  The  characters  of  folly  and  vice  are  produced 
by  the  metaphysical  perversion  of  the  constituents,  and  an  abuse 
of  the  qualities,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  particular  description 
of  these  abuses  and  perversions. 

It  is  then  by  the  ordained  and  perfect  law  of  nature,  in  the 
mind,  working  under  its  five  constituents  and  their  qualities  that 
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the  eminent,  productive,  and  useful  characters  of  men  are  made, 
and  to  be  measured.  From  the  metaphysical  perversion  of  that 
law  of  the  constituents,  and  of  their  qualities,  comes  the  debase- 
ment, worthlessness  and  vice  of  the  mind  and  of  the  man.  For 
the  working  plan  of  the  mind  whether  natural  or  perverted  makes 
the  kind  of  character,  and  the  kind  of  character  is  the  man. 

The  four  preceding  generic  heads  of  the  working  plan  of  the 
mind  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  founded  on  the  physical  con- 
stituents and  their  qualities,  include  the  almost  countless  specific 
differences,  varieties,  degrees,  and  combinations  of  intellectual 
distinction. 

As  I  have  promised  only  a  general  history  of  the  mind,  the 
Reader  must  not  look  for  a  detail  of  the  numerous  species  of  hu- 
man character,  under  its  four  generic  divisions  of  the  wbe  and 
the  foolish,  the  good  and  the  bad. 

To  enable  him  however,  more  readily  to  survey  the  individuali- 
ties of  characterj  we  will  endeavor  to  show  by  a  few  leading  in- 
stances, how  the  constituents  combine  with  the  forms  and  degrees 
of  quality  to  produce  them. 

In  the  penetrative  view  we  are  now  to  take  of  Character,  the 
Reader  must  ascribe  whatever  is  beyond  his  former  knowledge,  to 
the  resources  for  observation  and  reflection,  that  have  accidentally 
fallen  in  the  way  of  the  Author  who  here  addresses  him.  All  the 
eminent  works  of  man  are  produced  less  by  his  egotism,  and  the 
things  that  pass  through  his  head  and  his  hand,  than  by  those 
thoughts  and  things  which  are  presented  by  others  for  his  choice 
and  combination.  The  productions  of  originality  are  what  might 
be  called  creative  compilations,  in  which  other  persons,  if  not 
things,  may  be  found  to  have  done  more  indeed,  than  the  con- 
ceited inventor. 

The  Author's  first  thought  of  the  physical  method  of  this  Work 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Reaching  wand  of  Lord  Bacon.  The 
materiality  of  Thought  he  learned  from  Democritus,  and  Epi- 
curus; but  more  directly  adopted  it,  from  his  own  Father's  med- 
ical instruction  on  the  mechanical  organization  of  life.  Add  then 
to  these  leading  elements  for  observation  and  thinking,  some  of 
the  vast  accumulation  of  knowledge  in  the  familiar  Sciences,  and 
Arts.   Without  this,  as  the  broad  field  for  exercising  the  primary. 
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memorial,  joint,  and  conclnsive  constituents  and  their  qualities; 
with  a  new  order  of  the  facts  and  principles  thus  furnished  by 
the  related  tie;  and  this  outline  of  the  'Human  Intellect'  will 
seem  to  be  less  the  product  of  a  personal  Author,  than  of  an 
ordained  working  plan  of  the  mind  on  its  abundant  materials. 

Now  let  all  the  works  of  man  be  brought  to  the  analogy  of  this 
description,  and  we  shall  perceive  the  difference  between  authors 
when  stripped  of  their  borrowed  plumes,  and  when  decked  in  a 
rain- glorious  self  sufficiency,  of  their  supposed  'original'  or  super- 
natural 'genius/  If  therefore  the  delineations  of  characters  in 
this  Work,  may  seem  to  be  so  invidious  or  satirical j  as  to  be 
strongly  questionable  or  altogether  falsej  it  is  to  be  recollectedj 
these  characters  are  all  drawn  according  to  a  standard  of  the 
mind,  furnished  to  the  Author,  by  the  truth  of  Nature,  which 
neither  extenuates  faults  nor  sets  down  aught  in  malice.  The 
Author  only  applies  this  developed  measure  of  the  mind  and 
character.  If  he  does  as  Nature  bids  him,  and  the  mind  and 
character  are  dissatisfied  with  the  measurement^  they  alone  are  to 
blame  for  incurring  the  penalty,  by  deviating  from  the  rule.  If 
the  character  is  misrepresented  through  oversight,  the  Author 
will  endeavor  to  make  amends,  for  misapplying  the  scale. 

The  first  then  of  the  four  divisions  to  exemplify,  is  that  of 
wisdom.  Actionary  wisdom  is  the  ordained  method  of  effecting 
a  purpose,  by  its  appropriate  meansj  in  the  shortest  time;  and  in 
its  perfect  fulfilment.  Wisdom  in  man  is  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  the  perfection  of  the  Creative,  and  Continuative 
power  of  Nature  and  her  God.  Human  wisdom  is  therefore  un- 
finished in  its  purpose,  is  imperfect,  limited,  and  various.  Hence 
the  apparent  wisdom  of  one  age,  passes  for  the  apparent  folly  of 
another.  But  such  temporary  wisdom  is  the  mingling  of  the 
physical  and  the  metaphysical  method  of  the  mind,  and  is  not 
derived  alone  from  the  ordained  working  plan  of  the  five  con- 
stituents and  their  eighteen  qualities;  which  never,  under  the 
laws  of  God  and  Nature,  alter  what  they  physically  decree. 
Every  eminent  human  work  therefore,  which  employs  the  ele- 
mentary means  for  its  purposes,  must  be  a  work  of  wisdom :  and 
every  creative  Author  who  plans  and  executes  such  a  work  must 
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be  wise  in  character.     But  we  must  here  endeavor  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  a  broad  and  a  limited  wisdom. 


Article  N.  Of  a  Generaly  and  a  Particular,  or  Limited 

Wisdom. 

A  General  wisdom  is  made  from  the  widest  survey  by  primary 
and  memorial  perceptions ;  by  an  ample  circuit  and  succession  of 
joint  comparisons;  with  a  just  conclusion;  each  of  these  con- 
stituents being  exercised  under  the  most  productive  qualities,  on 
every  subject  to  which  it  is  applied.  This  broad  and  eminent 
wisdom  is  the  rarest  character  of  intellect. 

What  we  call  Particular  wisdom,  is  a  useful  but  limited  ap- 
plication of  the  constituents  and  qualities  to  individual  subjects 
of  knowledge;  showing  its  power  and  skill  exclusively  on  some 
special  science,  mechanical,  or  esthetic  art,  and  on  any  profes- 
sion or  pursuit  in  life.  These  furnish  the  several  cases  of  limited 
wisdom.  For  wisdom  being  a  tendency  to  universal  and  exact 
perception j  is  when  restricted  to  a  particular  subject,  on  that 
subject  always  imperfect:  since  a  limited  perception  is  deprived 
of  the  use  of  the  related  tie  formerly  described,  which  brings 
together  from  universal  nature,  related  images  and  types  for  the 
enlargement  of  any  one  department  of  knowledge. 

Disastrously  as  the  mind  has  been  perverted,  there  yet  is  found 
among  the  million,  a  few  with  the  broad  and  generalj  the  rest 
have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  limited  and  particular  char- 
acter of  wisdom;  for  by  these  two  conductors,  is  the  human 
world  effectively  led  on.  These  two  energies  of  the  mind,  Lord 
Bacon  seems  to  have  obscurely  signified  by  his  terms  'sublime 
and  ready,'  and  'sharp  and  steady  geniusj*  the  former  perceiving 
the  resemblance,  and  the  latter  the  difference  in  the  relationships 
of  things.  The  sublime  is  what  we  call  the  broad ;  and  the  sharp, 
the  limited  working  plan  of  perception:  forming  under  other 
names  what  we  respectively  called  the  comprehensive  wisdom  of 
the  natural  or  relatedj  and  the  limited  wisdom  of  the  conven- 
tional tie. 
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Theologians  call  upon,  and  implore  us,  to  think  upon  our  soulsj 
and  this  is  all  we  can  do  with  them.  The  physical  observer  calls 
upon  us  to  perceive  the  process  of  the  senses  and  the  brain ;  thereby 
to  learn  the  scheme  of  our  origin  and  destiny ;  for  the  mind  which 
by  memorial  and  primary  perception,  and  by  foresight,  tells  us 
what  we  know  of  past,  present,  and  future,  may  have  through 
some  more  perfect  representation  of  nature's  further  means  for 
telling  us,  what  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  will  be  at  the 
end.  This  would  be  wisdom,  not  from  on  High  alone,  but  from 
every  tvherej  the  ouranos  or  expansive  dwelling  of  Nature  and 
her  God. 

The.  mathematician  is  an  example  of  particular  wisdom.  He 
primarily  perceives,  memorially  records,  jointly  compares,  and 
strictly  concludes,  under  the  varied  use  of  the  qualities,  only  on 
the  relationships  of  magnitude  and  number:  and  if  he  is  a  mere 
mathematician,  and  has  not  the  related  tie  of  general  and  natural 
perception,  he  will  have  little  if  any  wisdom  on  the  relationships 
of  all  other  things.  Hence  a  mathematician  may  as  before  re- 
marked, believe  in  ghosts,  in  transubstantiation  or  any  meta- 
physical nonentity;  for  his  perception  of  just  relationships  does 
not  extend  to  these  subjects;  and  while  he  gains  the  true  and 
lasting  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences,  he  does  not  perceive,  or 
will  not  admit  the  striking  diiference  between  the  physical  and 
the  fictitious  working  plan  of  the  mind.  In  all  the  conventional 
divisions  of  science,  and  the  artsj  rejecting  from  this  view  govern- 
ment, religion,  medicine,  and  other  purely  metaphysical  branches 
of  thought^  for  there  is  here  no  wisdom  at  allj  wisdom  is  found 
only  in  its  particular,  limited,  or  partial  form.  Theologians  speak 
of  the  godly  being  wise  unto  salvation ;  which  means  being  wise 
unto  ambitiously  pursuing,  solely  the  thoughts  of  their  own  future 
happiness  and  glory.  And  this,  as  a  particular  wisdom,  limited 
to  a  single  object,  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  instances  of  a  mu- 
tative power  in  the  selfish  quality,  obscuring,  or  outruling  all 
other  useful  perceptions.  In  like  manner  nine-tenths  of  man- 
kind, with  the  additional  tenth  in  womenj  are  individually  calcu- 
lating upon,  or  wise  untOy  some  particular  department  of  the 
sciences,  mechanic  or  esthetic  artsj  on  some  subject  of  morals,  or 
some  other  to  them,  agreeable  or  useful  concern  of  life :  yet  this 
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limited  exercise  of  the  mind  may  have  less  evil  and  greater  bene- 
ficial  consequences,  than  that  of  a  selfish  devotion  to  the  single 
subject  of  the  soulj  which  cannot  be  religion  in  the  sight  of  Godj 
for  he  must  see  not  only  its  withering  evil  to  the  narrow-minded 
bigot  himselfj  but  in  the  countless  ways  of  its  annoyance,  and 
sometimes  of  its  sinful  wrong  to  others.  The  evil  of  particular  or 
limited  wisdom  in  the  sciences  and  arts  is  only  negative;  for 
though  it  may  preserve  them  under  the  conventional,  it  does 
not  correct  and  enlarge  them  by  the  related  tie.  The  evil  of 
being  particularly  or  exclusively  wise  unto  salvation^  as  most  of 
the  religious  arej  when  regarded  under  all  its  bearings,  is  nega- 
tive towards  most  of  the  useful  relationships  between  persons, 
and  between  things:  and  only  positively  mischievous  through  the 
intolerance,  of  hopes,  and  on  its  own  conceited  happiness.  An 
individual  may  employ  general  wisdom  in  the  discovery,  arrange- 
ment, and  nomenclature  of  the  works  of  nature,  which  the  world 
in  want  of  that  general  wisdom,  will  be  slow  to  receive;  or  he 
may  be  wise  in  framing  a  system  of  government  which  for  like 
reason  will  never  be  adopted.  He  may  be  particularly  or  par- 
tially wise,  in  chemistry  as  a  conventional  science;  particularly 
wise  on  Geology;  Agriculture;  and  on  the  Military  artj  for  gen- 
eral wisdom  would  soon  put  an  end  to  that;  on  manufactures; 
most  of  the  mechanical  arts;  and  other  unnamed  ways  and  means 
of  life.  But  it  is  the  part  of  general  wisdom,  with  its  broad 
compass  of  the  Related  tie,  to  perceive  the  deficiencies  of  the 
particular  or  conventional  wisdom^  and  to  extend  its  limited 
powers,  through  all  the  relationships  of  the  agencies,  and  resem- 
blances of  things.  It  is  in  this  way,  wisdomj  under  the  name  of 
originality  in  great  inventions  and  discoveriesj  by  the  broad  view 
of  the  related  tie,  creates  new  sciences  and  arts,  out  of  the  un- 
bounded relationships  of  natural  things. 

The  most  comprehensive,  and  to  man,  the  most  important  sub- 
ject of  general,  analytic,  and  descriptive  wisdom,  is  that  of  his 
own  mind,  with  its  audible  speech  and  visible  writing.  The  senses 
and  the  brain  are  the  physical  mirrors,  that  furnish  by  represen- 
tation all  the  knowledgej  so  to  distinguish  itj  of  nature,  of  art, 
and  of  himself.  But  before  this  mirrored  picture  of  all  things 
aasumes  the  proper  order  and  usefulness  of  practical  knowledge^ 
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its  images  and  types  pass  throngh  a  succession  of  perceptive 
changes,  which  we  have  called  the  working  plan  of  the  mind. 
This  knowledge  by  the  ordination  of  nature,  was  designed  to  be 
an  exact  representation  of  things,  and  their  relationships  of  ac- 
tion, of  resemblance,  and  of  difference;  for  this  is  truthj  one 
broad  and  mighty  purpose  of  the  human  mind.  But  this  truth 
has  in  all  ages,  and  on  most  subjects  been  perverted,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  possible  means  for  correcting  the  fictions 
and  falsities,  than  to  discover,  what  appears  to  "be  the  natural 
ordination  of  the  mind;  and  then  to  ascertain  the  means  by 
which  its  truth,  and  this  perversion  to  fiction  and  falsity  are  af* 
fected.  This  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  history 
of  the  mind:  but  that  history  having,  from  the  first  and  even 
after,  resorted  to  the  metaphysical  mode  of  inquiry,  it  has  so 
confounded  a  subject  for  plain  observation,  that  the  plain  ob- 
server has  been  spiritualized  and  mystified  to  the  distraction  of 
his  physical  efforts  in  resolving  the  great  problem  of  the  intellect. 
If  then  general  wisdom,  or  the  broad  and  close  survey  of  things,  is 
the  shortest,  the  simplest,  and  most  effectual  method  for  accom- 
plishing a  purpose,  it  appearsj  there  is  no  subject,  that  so  much 
requires  and  deserves  the  exercise  of  the  most  exact,  extended, 
and  searching  wisdom  as  that  of  the  human  mind;  not  more  from 
its  importance  to  human  purpose  and  action,  than  from  the  meta- 
physical tanglej  and  to  suit  the  ugly  word  to  the  ugly  thing,  the 
obfuscation^  which  the  perverted  intellect  has  thrown  around 
itself.  The  application  of  the  broadest  wisdom  of  inquiry  to  the 
mind,  has  yet  to  discover  the  great  field  of  its  fullest  working 
plan,  to  trace  every  act  to  its  true  and  only  cause  in  the  physical 
senses  and  the  brainj  and  to  discard  all  notional  or  super,  or 
ultra,  natural  influences  over  thought.  Where  is  the  depart- 
ment of  nature,  to  which  this  being  mse  unto  the  mind,  or  wisely 
to  search  out  its  construction,  and  instrumentalities,  does  not 
apply?  Why  does  the  common  working  of  the  spinning  wheel, 
which  furnishes  but  a  thread  to  the  purposes  of  man,  require  the 
thrifty  dame  to  know,  or  be  wise  unto^  all  the  constituents  and 
qualities  of  this  little  instrument;  and  why,  tell  me  why,  ye  Grop- 
ing Sages  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  CoUegej  respectively  so  pene- 
trative into  the  word  and  will  of  God,  and  so  manifestive  of  the 
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secret  laws  of  natarej  have  je  both  been  so  metaphysically  blind 
and  foolish  unto  that  one  of  their  joint  creations,  which  though 
humbly,  still  partakes  so  remarkably  of  their  attributes  of  om« 
niscience,  benevolence,  and  power. 

Perhaps  the  first,  and  most  important  use  of  a  broad  intel- 
lectual wisdom  should  be  upon  the  mind  itself:  for  the  mind 
makes  and  directs  the  man.  But  as  men  unite  into  communities, 
they  are  to  be  directed  by  the  authority  of  government  and  law; 
which  in  their  Various  and  extended  purposes,  should  be  accom- 
plished by  wisdom.  This  has  always  been  done  under  the  haluci- 
nations  of  ambition,  ignorance,  or  party  selfishness,  or  at  best 
under  a  particular  and  limited  wisdom,  by  Kings,  Parliments, 
and  People ;  but  their  peculiar  condition,  education,  and  modes  of 
practically  governing  have  necessarily  confined  them  to  their 
several  pretences  to  wisdom;  and  often  to  a  stinted  share  of  it 
The  distracted  and  self-destructive  administration  of  all  govern- 
ments has  induced  the  discerning  part  of  mankindj  who  are  how- 
ever scarcely  allowed  to  govern  themselvesj  to  draw  the  Picture  of 
an  eminent  Ruler,  if  they  cannot  find  the  Reality. 


Article  VI.  Of  the  Character  of  the  Patriot  King^  or 

Statesman* 

This  name  of  Statesman  is  now,  and  perhaps  ever  has  been 
properly  applied  to  an  ideal  or  fictitious  character,  properly 
allotted  to  some  Kingdom  of  the  skies;  but  falsely  bestowed  on 
the  Imperial  Ruler,  or  the  crafty  minister  of  some  impotent 
Monarch  of  the  earth;  or  some  chance-raised,  here-to-day  and 
gone-to-morrow,  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  Republic.  For  when  a 
minister  is  wise  and  uncontroled,  then  only  can  he  be  upright; 
and  when  wise  and  upright,  will  he  be  the  real  satesman,  and  suf- 
ficient for  his  purpose.  In  his  broad  and  general  wisdom,  his 
primary  perceptions  will  be  extensive  and  exactj  for  all  things 
may  possibly  come  to  pass  in  an  empire.  His  memorial  ex- 
cursion should  be  over  abundant  images  and  types.     His  joint 
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comparison  and  election  of  related  ties,  circumspect;  and  his 
conclusion  guarded  and  decisive.  The  actionary  quality  of  his 
perceptions  should  be  firm ;  and  unperverted  by  friendship  or  re^ 
ward;  if  erroneous,  or  wrongful,  mutative  to  truth  and  justice, 
under  the  correction  of  experience.  His  perceptions  should  be 
mixed,  that  the  primary  may  assist  his  memorial,  as  in  the  ac- 
curate method  of  physical  science.  Superior  as  he  should  be  in 
knowledge  and  power,  to  others,  yet  knowing  how  to  receive 
council,  he  should  be  independent;  for  as  his  office  is  to  direct 
and  rnle,  he  will  eventually  govern  others,  in  not  being  ruled  by 
them.  He  will  hear  them  in  their  words,  read  them  in  their 
writings,  but  know  their  acts,  through  the  character  of  their 
minds.  The  full  use  of  the  five  constituents,  and  of  their  com- 
manding qualities  will  give  him  foresight;  and  truth  becoming  a 
habit  of  his  mind,  he  learns  to  overrule  the  selfishness  of  those 
he  governs,  by  his  own  extended  knowledge  and  exercise  of 
thought,  overruling  all  selfishness  in  himself.  This  is  a  brief 
exemplification  of  the  character  of  wisdom^  the  first  of  our  four 
generic  divisions^  showing  how  it  should  be  employed  for  develop- 
ing the  individual  mind,  and  directing  its  purposes;  and  how, 
when  the  mind,  under  the  direction  of  that  same  wisdom,  is  called 
upon  to  govern  a  community.  We  will  with  a  like  brevity  do 
little  more  than  allude  to  the  species,  and  variety  of  subjects,  that 
employ  or  should  employ  the  intellectual  power  in  all  its  forms 
and  degrees,  from  the  broadest  to  the  most  limited  exercise  of 
the  constituents  and  their  qualities.  We  take  no  notice  here,  of 
religion,  morals,  and  medicine,  which  like  the  subjects  of  mind 
and  government,  deserve  but  never  yet  have  received  the  broadest 
application  of  wisdom,  to  correct  these  inconsistencies,  laugh-off 
their  follies,  frown  away  their  errors,  and  bring  them  back,  to 
their  ordained  truth,  and  usefulness  to  man.  Wisdom's  most 
obvious  and  successful  use  of  the  constituents  and  qualities,  has 
been  in  the  natural  sciences;  from  which  metaphysical  assump- 
tion has  since  the  time  of  Bacon  been  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
carded. Geometry  and  Arithmetic  however,  being  founded  ex- 
clusively on  the  single  relationship  of  quantity,  are  strictly  wise 
in  their  working  plan  only  within  that  relationship.  The  term 
wisdom  then,  signifies  the  most  usefully  productive  exercise  of 
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the  five  oonstituents  and  the  eighteen  or  more  qaalities;  and  the 
Reader,  from  this  comprehensive  definition,  may  without  further 
detail,  understand  its  application  to  the  particulars  of  quiescent 
and  actionary  intellect. 


Abtiolb  VII.  Of  the  Character  of  Folly. 

To  the  second  head  of  the  four  divisions,  we  gave  the  name  of 
Folly:  and  illustrated  the  character  of  the  constituents  and  qual* 
ities  it  employs.  Folly  in  common  language  passes  for  the  con- 
trary of  wisdom.  By  the  system  of  perceptions  we  define  it  to 
be  the  use  of  the  five  constituents,  and  their  qualities  to  no  pres* 
ently  productive  purpose,  but  leading  often  to  trouble,  to  error, 
and  to  vice.  It  is  therefore  a  perversion  of  the  design  of  nature 
in  the  human  mind.  Indeed,  error  and  vice  are  so  often  the  at- 
tendants or  consequences  of  follyj  and  virtue  so  necessarily  the 
co-agent,  or  the  effect  of  wisdom,  that  I  was  disposed  to  reduce 
the  four,  to  the  two  divisions,  of  wisdom  and  vicej  corresponding 
to  two  leading  categories  of  the  physical,  or  the  true,  and  the 
productive;  and  the  metaphysical  or  fictional,  and  ruinous  use 
of  the  mind. 

The  perversions  of  folly  are  manifold,  upon  every  subject  of 
human  perception,  and  vary  in  form  and  degree,  from  that  which 
leads  a  self-willed  King  to  forget  his  throne;  an  imbecile  Pres- 
ident to  give  up  his  Temporary  rule  to  a  knavish  demagogue,  and 
a  silly  girl  to  lose  her  lover  by  a  caprice;  to  that  of  a  headstrong 
child  who  breaks  his  toy  because  he  is  told  not  to  do  it.  The 
follies  of  selfishness,  and  of  its  several  species,  ambition,  pride, 
vanity,  avarice,  self-will,  and  jealousy,  are  all  resolvable  into  a 
perversion  of  the  orderly  exercise  of  the  constituents  and  their 
qualities.  Folly  sometimes  finds  its  way  into  the  higher  sciences; 
and  often  throughout  their  lower  branches,  in  application  to  the 
practical  purposes  of  lifej  into  the  endless  gimcrack  inventions^ 
for  the  service  of  an  eager  credulity^  and  in  that  still  to  be  rer 
peated  metaphysical  imposture,  the  notional  problem  of  perpetual 
motion.     These  are  perhaps,  no  more  than  the  wasteful,  com* 
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monly  called  the  innocent  follies  of  the  mind.  But  folly  is  known 
to  be  a  causative  antecedent  of  annoyance,  misrepresentation, 
error,  and  crime.  With  this  prefatory  countenanced,  and  often 
forgiven  agency,  it  proceeds  by  self-encouraged  steps  to  more 
offensive  follies,  till  it  passes  into  classification  with  vice  itself. 
Of  all  insinuating  follies,  perhaps  vanity  and  conceit  are  the 
most  troublesome,  if  not  the  most  mischievous.  Gall  to  mind, 
not  gentle,  as  they  used  to  write,  but  indignant  Reader,  how 
often  you  have  been  annoyed  by  the  restless  character  of  these 
follies,  and  you  will  save  me  the  task  of  describing  what  we  both 
know  from  a  like  experience.  Consider  how  these  vanities  and 
conceits  set  every  thing  wrong  or  turn  them  into  ridicule,  in  the 
pulpit,  the  professional  chair,  and  even  down  to  the  jealous  ranks 
of  a  Court,  or  to  the  lower  saloons  of  frivolous  and  backbiting 
fashion.  See  what  they  can  do,  in  an  incompetent  volunteer 
army,  ofiicered  by  the  favor,  and  further  interest  of  selfish  dema- 
gogues; in  a  shirked-up  lawyer  administration,  and  among  con- 
gressional wranglers,  worked  into  place  by  the  machinery  of  a 
popular  vote;  what,  in  the  ofiices  of  Banks  and  Rail- Roads,  when 
capital  is  to  be  managed ;  what  among  other  thoughtless  Finan- 
ciers frisking  within  the  moonshine  of  Credit;  and  in  individuals 
unexpectedly  inflated  with  wealth.  In  these  instances,  the  folly 
of  vanity  and  conceit  passes  from  playing  the  fool,  for  the  wise 
man's  amusement,  or  contempt,  to  playing  the  part  of  that  roar- 
ing and  devouring  lion  described  in  the  text;  for  good  men,  who 
are  the  wise,  to  weep  over  the  evil  they  cannot  prevent  or  rectify. 
Fools,  as  we  hav#  remarked,  are  criminal,  or  mischievous,  or 
harmless.  It  was  said  of  two  English  ministers,  that  one  pre- 
ferred a  solemn,  the  other  a  sprightly  fool,  in  their  several  ap- 
pointments. The  comment  on  this  story  should  be,  that  each 
minister  must  have  had  a  partiality  for  a  fool  of  his  own  kindj  or, 
by  the  rule  of  contraries,  for  one  different  from  himself;  or  that 
both  must  have  been  blindly  fools,  incapable  of  making  a  proper 
choice.  But  the  instance  is  not  solitary,  or  we  should  not  find 
among  the  dependents  of  Kings,  Presidents,  Governors,  and  City 
Mayors,  who  have  the  appointing,  and  of  Legislatures,  and  all 
other  bodies  that  have  an  elective  power,  so  many  solemn,  smart, 
knavish,  and  criminal  fools;    a  condition  of  government,  that 
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seems  in  most  eases,  to  assign  those  who  bestow,  and  those  who 
receive  the  office,  to  the  same  class  of  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter.  Nor  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  this  condition,  that  the 
mischievous,  knavish,  and  criminal  fool  in  government,  and  cer- 
tainly the  harmless  and  amusing  buffoon  of  the  Circus,  should 
find  many  more  ready  to  defend  the  turpitudes  of  one,  and  be 
pleased  with  the  feats  and  jokes  of  the  others  than  to  side  with 
the  corrective  honesty,  and  the  refreshing  knowledge  of  the  wise, 
upon  the  respective  cases.  For  tw^o  personal  illustrations  of  the 
character  of  folly,  under  the  influence  of  the  mutative  quality, 
we  refer  the  Reader  to  the  twenty-first  section.  The  first  is  a 
sketch  of  a  troublesome,  but  not  altogether  harmless  fool,  of  vain, 
conceited,  vulgar,  and  vagabond  character.  The  second  that  of 
a  late  European  Conqueror,  whose  warlike  folly,  if  not  criminal, 
was  certainly  the  Mania  errabunda  of  the  Physicians.  For  now, 
after  the  ambitious  commotion  ha^  passed  away,  what  was  the 
poor  political  apology  for  his  stirring  up  and  purifying  the  stag- 
nant nations,  but  his  own  foolish  selfishness,  superseding  the  self- 
ish folly  of  others:  a  common  case  in  most  of  the  great  changesj 
not  reformations^  of  the  world;  changes  of  name,  with  an  identity 
in  the  great  principle  of  the  thing. 

A  notion  prevails  among  nine-tenths  of  mankind,  that  wisdom, 
as  contrasted  with  the  levity  of  folly,  is,  and  should  be,  always 
grave  in  countenance,  gray  and  bald-headed  like  the  Prophets, 
dignified  in  movement  and  gesture,  sometimes  assuming  the 
gravity  of  religion,  to  deprive  itself  of  the  liberty  of  a  smile: 
as  if  there  is  any  thing  in  wisdom,  or  in  a%-unworIdly  and  unaf- 
fected religion,  to  turn  the  sage  and  the  prophet  from  gttiety,  to 
cover  with  a  sombre  cap,  brown  and  curly  hair,  or  to  hop  and 
skip,  if  able,  and  required.  And  yet  falsely,  folly  is  taken  to 
be  the  'Allegro,'  and  wisdom  the  'Penseroso'  of  the  mind.  Bat 
folly,  when  criminally  ambitious,  may  be  grave,  for  it  then  thinks 
itself  wise:  and  even  practically,  the  world  has  never  seen  its 
notions  of  the  two  unmingled;  for  folly  is  constantly  affecting 
wisdom,  and  would-be  wisdom  too  often  affects  the  popular  busi- 
ness of  folly  to  assist  its  artful  purposes.  Thus  folly  often  pre- 
tends to  the  wisdom  of  patriotism  and  sciencej  by  tricking  itself 
into  political  and  collegiate  place :  and  supposed  wisdom  in  Legis? 
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lators,  anthorises  the  foolery  of  public  shows;  and  in  scholastic 
professions,  teaches  the  absurdities  of  metaphysical  conformity. 
But  wisdom,  by  the  ordained  use  of  the  five  constituents  and  their 
qualities,  holds  no  terms  with  its  opposite ;  and  while  so-called 
wise  men  continue  to  play  the  popular  character  of  fools,  we  shall 
'still  have  proof  of  the  common  saying  that  all  the  latter  are  not 
yet  extinct. 

This  is  our  outline  of  the  character  of  folly.  The  Reader 
will,  we  hope,  be  able  from  the  preceding  view,  to  make  out  its 
details,  of  whatever  form,  degree,  or  effect,  for  himself. 


Article  VIII.    Of  the  Character  of  Virtue. 

The  virtuous  character  of  the  mind  and  of  man,  was,  under  our 
preceding  third  general  division,  analytically  described  with  re- 
ference to  its  employment  of  the  constituents  and  their  qualities. 
By  it  we  perceive  that  wisdom  and  virtue  are  directed  by  the 
same  powers,  under  a  similar  working  plan  of  the  mind:  since 
the  species,  forms,  degrees,  and  varieties  of  virtue  are  as  numer- 
ous as  those  of  wisdom.  For  every  actionary  virtue,  is  an  act  of 
wisdom;  and  universal  wisdom  is  actionary  virtue,  right,  and  jus- 
tice among  men;  the  duty,  so  to  speak,  of  cause  to  effect;  and 
propriety,  or  a  satisfaction  of  the  requisitions  of  nature,  being 
actionary  wisdom  in  the  relationships  of  things. 

Bat  *there  is,  as  in  the  two  forms  of  wisdom,  both  a  general 
and  a  particular  or  limited  virtue.  Broad  and  general  virtue  is 
founded  on  the  highest  exercise  of  all  the  constituents,  and  of 
their  most  eminent  qualities,  under  the  most  extended  reach  of 
the  related  tie.  The  limited  and  particular  virtue  is  still  founded 
on  the  exercise  of  the  constituents  and  their  qualities :  but  the 
extent  of  the  primary,  and  the  excursion  of  its  memorial  images 
and  types,  and  the  range  of  joint  comparison,  are  more  restricted; 
consequently  the  conclusions,  and  their  practical  effects  are  less 
general  and  useful.  The  world,  as  in  that  of  limited  wisdom,  is 
filled  with  this  kind  of  virtuous  character,  either  really  honest, 
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and  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  purest  intentions,  with  kindness  in 
ail  its  works;  or  on  the  other  hand  hypocritical,  under  the  name 
of  benevolence,  with  a  sober-faced  vanity  telling  the  left  hand 
what  the  right  hand  doeth,  and  allowing  the  left  hand  to  scatter 
abroad  the  report  of  it.  Such  characters  among  the  pharisaie 
Jews  are  unsparingly  satirized  by  their  crucified  Teacher^  as  aa' 
examplary  warning  to  the  world,  and  to  more  far  more,  than  in 
all  Christian  nations  have  profited  by  it.  I  need  not  tell  the 
Reader,  what  numbers  of  the  limited  virtuous  are  doing  their 
portion  of  circumscribed  good  around  us.  But  even  these,  when 
not  directed  by  the  use  of  the  constituents  and  qualities  of  a 
broad  and  general  virtue,  arc  often  betrayed  into  the  very  borders 
of  folly  and  vice,  by  the  vividness  of  their  concentration,  on  the 
narrowness  of  their  subjects.  I  would  here  draw  the  character 
of  the  virtuous  man  of  broad  and  general  wisdom,  desirous  and 
ready  to  extend  his  views  and  powers  to  the  comprehensive  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  vicious  decrepitude  of  Governments,  and 
the  delusive  vanities  and  corruptions  of  a  worldly-minded  reli- 
gion. Such  a  character,  so  directed  by  the  wise  use  of  the  con- 
stituents and  their  qualities,  is  only  '  ideal,'  and  certainly  will 
never  find,  nor  can  it  make,  a  path  through  the  crowded  and 
multifarious  follies  and  vices  of  mankind. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  humble  and  limited  sphere  of  virtuous 
duty,  which  does  not  cross  the  selfish  design  of  Church  and  State, 
but  which  rather  sorts  with  their  narrow  views  of  diplomatic  char- 
ity, I  refer  the  Reader  to  that  particular  and  bounded  character 
of  virtuej  which  though  not  drawn  on  our  analytic  working  plan 
of  the  mindj  beautifully  pictured  of  the  ^Man  of  Ross,'' in  the 
second  section  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  But  the  cases  are  many 
in  which  the  virtuous  disposition  without  hypocrisy,  is  to  be  found 
in  varying  degrees  of  its  limited  extent:  and  we  leave  the  Reader 
to  discriminate  for  himself  between  the  true  and  the  false. 
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Article  IX.   Of  the  Character  of  Vice, 

The  yicioos  character  was  under  the  last  of  the  preceding  gen- 
eral heads,  described  with  reference  to  the  perverted  constituents 
and  their  qualities,  and  was  shown  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
of  folly,  but  of  a  greater  degree.  We  have  learned  that  the  term 
folly,  is  sometimes  applied  to  those  exercises  of  the  constituents 
and  their  qualities,  which  produce,  as  we  say,  neither  good  nor 
evil;  and  create  only  that  agreeable  risible  state,  ordained  for 
the  amusement  of  Mankind,  at  its  own  useless  inconsistency.  Thus 
we  smile  at  the  folly  of  the  fanatic^  in  believing  he  has  reached 
his  Beatitude^  as  long  as  he  would  not  burn  others  who  do  not 
try  to  obtain  theirs  in  the  same  way;  at  the  untaught  demagogue 
vainly  endeavoring  to  define  the  word  Liberty  to  the  people,  before 
he  has  enticed  them  into  the  hopeless  confinement  of  a  Party 
sheep-fold ;  at  a  City  Mayor  and  Council,  who  believe  the  silly 
conceit  that  firing  crackers  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  makes  both 
boys  and  their  fathers  more  patriotic  and  brave ;  until  it  leads  to 
house-burning,  and  starting  horses,  to  break  a  rider's  neck.  In 
the  harmless  part  of  these  cases,  we  are  simply  amused,  at  the 
folly  of  the  metaphysical  hopes  and  expectations  in  each.  But 
it  is  hard  to  restrict  mere  folly  to  its  innocent  self:  and  it  is  gen- 
erally led  into  vice  by  its  temptations.  But  there  is  a  stronger 
temptation  to  vice  than  this  folly ;  for  selfishness,  which  is  a  form 
of  vice,  may  thus  be  the  cause  of  each.  Folly  is  agreeable  to 
the  fool :  and  selfishness  has  its  whole  power  and  effect,  from 
being  united  with  the  agreeable  quality.  The  vicious  mind  and 
character  is  therefore,  when  not  idiotic  or  maniacal,  always  agree- 
able to  itself  through  selfishness.  We  will  then  trace  it  through 
some  of  its  forms,  varieties,  and  degrees,  in  the  human  character. 

The  Vice  of  Selfishness.  It  may  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  rule  of  nature,  that  the  excess  of  selfishness  which  is  often  so 
mjurious  to  the  character  that  uses  it,  should  embrace  the  agreea- 
ble quality  in  perception ;  thus  by  the  very  ordination  of  the  mind 
tempting  itself  to  folly  and  to  vice.  But  the  laws  of  nature  are 
general ;  and  selfishness,  though  agreeable  to  itself,  so  to  personify 
itj  is  disagreeable  to  others,  and  therefore  universally  reprobated, 
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even  by  the  selfish  themselves,  in  every  case  except  their  own. 
Selfishness  when  acting  beyond  its  protective  bounds,  is  the  despot 
of  vices  in  the  mind;  with  a  varied  authority,  governing  under 
different  forms  and  degrees,  every  quiescent  and  actionary  con- 
stituent of  thought,  except  those  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  The  most 
disastrous  of  all  the  effects  of  a  vicious  selfishness  are  produced 
by  what  the  aspiring  world  calls  Ambition. 

The  Vice  of  Ambition^  or  the  love  of  shining  and  noisy  Fame, 
is^  under  the  apologetic  definition  of  a  ^  great  mind's  infirmityj'  in- 
deed as  a  vice,  the  infirmity  of  every  mind ;  and  since  by  the 
definition  of  the  world,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  great  one,  a 
great  mind  is  reduced  to  the  beggarly  condition  of  seeking  the 
applause  of  the  vast  majority  of  minds,  in  different  degrees  below 
its  own  individual  greatness.  This  Ambition  is  the  selfish  Vice 
by  which  low  and  crafty  knaves,  who  contend  with  the  ^majestic' 
wisdom  of  the  'world,'  too  often  get  the  'start,'  but  from  the  de- 
ficient 'blood  and  bottom'  of  their  competition,  rarely  come  out 
'ahead'  of  it.  The  verdant  fields  of  ambition  are  those  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Religion :  and  these  from  an  identity  in  their  artful 
powers,  have  sometimes  been  seized  upon  and  reaped  by  the 
«ame  commanding  individual;  and  thus  by  King  and  Priest  as- 
sumed, alas !  to  have  received  that  command,  as  the  vicegerent  of 
God,  and  Defender  of  the  great  Purpose  of  a  Throne  and  Faith 
they  cared  not  to  comprehend.  With  such  an  authority  founded 
on  metaphysical  notions,  how  can  we  be  surprised  at  the  simple 
foolery,  the  piously  protective  frauds,  and  the  enormous  wicked- 
ness, which  under  the  slavery  of  the  mind,  have  in  Church  and 
State,  been  tolerated  and  upheld  throughout  all  ages  and  na- 
tions. 

The  Vice  of  Avarice.  The  next  form,  and  perhaps  degree  of 
selfishness,  is  that  of  the  love  of  money ;  which  beginning  in  the 
agreeable  perception  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  life; 
proceeds  to  what  is  superfluous,  and  ends  in  avarice,  that  false 
and  hopeful  foresight  of  more  than  it  can  acquire,  and  more  than 
it  could  use,  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  more.  We  call 
this  never-dying  purpose  of  avarice  a  vice ;  since  it  rarely  acts 
without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others.  The  recluse  miser 
of  the  old  world  is  usually  happy  and  harmless  in  hoarding.    But 
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the  bnsiness,  cotton,  oil,  land,  bank,  rail-road,  government,  and 
other  speculative  avarice  of  our  great  Credit-Empire  has  turned 
the  cautious  money-saver  into  the  spendthrift,  who  would  ruin  all 
the  world  about  him,  by  the  same  reckless  calculations  that  are 
Bare  in  the  end  to  ruin  himself. 

The  Vices  of  Pride,  Vanity^  and  Self-willn  are  selfishness  deal- 
ing by  wholesale,  in  partnership  with  folly.  There  are  few  human 
characters  without  one  or  more  of  them.  When  they  all  exist 
together,  they  are  a  striking  instance  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
man  to  the  brute;  for  the  latter  has  neither  pride  nor  vanity;  and 
even  on  self-will,  it  never  equals  human  obstinacy,  except  in  the 
ass,  and  the  horse,  that  sometimes  cannot  without  their  own  con- 
sent be  made  to  stir.  Let  me  add  to  these  three  states,  bad- 
temper,  envy,  jealousy,  hard  vengeance,  and  other  perversions  of 
the  mindj  the  terms  of  which  the  Reader  can  supply^  are  forms 
and  degrees  of  the  love  of  selfj  that  from  being  a  natural  and 
protective  ordination,  degenerate  into  injurious  and  destructive 
vice  to  others,  as  well  as  to  the  actionary  percipient  himself. 

There  is  a  use  of  the  five  constituents,  their  qualities,  and  the 
verbal  or  written  sign,  on  the  purely  metaphysical  method  of  the 
mind,  sometimes  passed  over,  as  a  mere  fictional  folly ;  but  which 
in  its  various  forms  and  degrees  is  always  a  mischievous,  and  in 
its  consequences,  a  grievous  vice.     That  vice  is  lying. 

The  Vice  of  Lying.  At  what  time  it  quiescently  began,  and 
when  its  actionary  use  will  cease,  is  beyond  our  power  of  analysis 
and  foresight  to  tell:  and  it  would  certainly  be  inconsistent  with 
the  physical  principles  of  this  Work,  to  conjecture. 

Lying  is  a  vice  of  selfishness,  and  as  in  all  the  effects  of  self- 
ishness, there  has  been  much,  casuistic,  or  rather  metaphysical 
sophistry  upon  it.  Thus  in  palliation,  it  has  been  assumed,  that 
a  known  or  admitted  falsehood,  with  a  useful  purpose,  is  in  some 
cases,  particularly  that  of  piety,  harmless.  The  evil  of  a  lie  con- 
sists in  both  its  misrepresentation  of  things,  and  in  its  conse- 
quences. The  admission  of  it,  may  perhaps  obviate  some  of  its 
immediate^  not  always  its  remote  effects.  But  nothing  can  atone 
for  the  evil,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  a  misrepresentation  of  things. 
Nature,  whose  abhorrence  was  personified  with  regard  to  a  va- 
cuufOy  by  the  school  of  Aristotle,  cannot  'abhor'  a  falsehood; 
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since  she  knows  not  what  it  is;  for  her  works  are  always  only  atf 
they  are:  and  it  being  the  sole  purpose  of  the  four  constituents 
and  their  qualities  to  represent,  and  of  the  verbal  sign  to  report 
them  as  they  arej  it  is  a  perverted  use  of  the  mind,  to  misrepre* 
sent  either  the  things  of  nature,  or  the  language  and  actions  of 
man.  That  perversion  or  misrepresentation  is  therefore,  in  itself, 
a  violation  of  the  truthful  purpose  of  Nature:  who  is  not  to  be 
appeased  by  an  acknowledgment;  and  the  sin,  so  to  call  it,  must 
remain  unabsolved. 

In  the  working  plan  of  the  mind,  falsehood  is  a  metaphysical 
process;  its  purpose  by  the  universal  design  of  its  method,  is  to 
fictionize  and  mislead,  and  can  therefore  never  be  harmless.  We 
all  harmlessly,  as  we  suppose,  enjoy  the  purely  memorial  combi" 
nations  of  poetryj  because  we  do  not  perceive  at  once  the  mischief 
that  may  follow  it;  but  it  does  in  time  habituate  the  mind  to  a 
false  use  of  its  constituents,  qualities,  and  signsj  which  weakens 
even  memorial  perception  itself;  and  which  if  it  does  not  always 
pervert  it  to  falsehood,  does  generally  obscure  its  perception  of 
truth.  For  Nature  would  seem  to  be  a  jealous  mistress  visiting 
the  evil  of  violating  her  causes,  in  their  effects;  and  giving  the 
continued  benefits  of  knowledge  to  the  countless  thousands,  who 
keep  the  truth  of  her  ordinations  in  the  working  plan  of  the  mind. 
It  is  written  that  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light  because 
their  deeds  are  evil;  but  this  does  not  give  us  man's  motive 
in  loving  darkness^  here  considered  as  intellectual  obscurity^  but 
suggests  the  reverse  order  of  causation,  in  the  proposition ;  since 
it  would  appear  that  men's  deeds  are  evil  because  the  darkness  of 
their  minds  prevents  them  from  choosing  the  good.  So  men's 
words  are  foolishly  and  wickedly  false,  because  their  perceptions 
are  metaphysically  muddled  and  selfish.  News-paper  editors, 
diplomatists,  and  everlasting  novel  writers,  severally  fabricate 
from  some  personal  interest  of  a  popular  or  official  consideration, 
or  with  an  author's  motive  to  employ  and  please  the  ignorant  and 
the  idle. 

Lying,  in  its  various  forms  and  degrees,  is  one  of  the  meta- 
physical vices,  or  fictions  of  things  beyond  Nature  and  truth; 
which  beginning  in  the  fib,  and  in  'story- telling'  of  the  child, 
passes  on  to  the  boyish  jokej  through  insincerity,  and  equivoca« 
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tioDj  to  the  malicious  false  witnessing  against  a  neighbor;  and 
an  unfaithful  disciple,  basely  denying,  and  deserting  his  master. 


Article  X.   The  Character  of  the  Pirate. 

From  all  the  cases  of  actionary  vice  that  have  a  conventional 
name,  I  select  the  character  of  the  Pirate.  This  term  has  always 
been  the  examplar-word  for  the  character  of  a  remorseless  cru- 
elty. The  human  mind  in  this  case  very  nearly  resembles  the  prowl- 
ing instinct  of  some  ferocious  sub-animal,  seeking  subsistence  at 
the  price  of  blood.  The  pirate,  of  whom  there  are  many  kinds 
and  degreesj  including  his  brother  by  law- Robber  of  the  ^  letter  of 
marquej'  has  the  five  constituents  of  the  mind,  but  under  very 
limited  exercise.  As  far  as  this  does  extend,  they  are  in  quality 
often  vivid  and  forciblej  yet  bounded  in  excursion,  and  election. 
Quick  in  actionary  perception.  Mutative  in  temporary  plans  of 
erime.  Independent,  in  an  assumed  free-will,  to  be  an  out-law 
from  every  authority.  The  quality  of  truth  and  falsehood  being 
equally  agreeable,  as  each  may  serve  his  turn.  A  habit  in  long- 
tiried  enormity  that  changes  only  its  former  degree:  and  with  a 
concentrated  selfishness,  which  obscures  every  other  perception; 
and  thus  prevents  an  extended  foresight,  even  in  the  schemes  of 
his  own  vice.  The  Pirate's  life  and  purposes  are  away  from  the 
crowded  haunts  of  men;  and  being  thus  less  watched  by  the  mul- 
titude, have  more  self-reliance  and  freedom,  and  therefore  less 
need  of  the  sneaking  aid  of  hypocrisy.  With  these  outlined 
views  or  hints  towards  a  classification  of  the  character  of  the 
vicious  mind,  I  leave  to  future  times  and  persons,  the  fulfilment 
of  any  further  division,  and  clearer  detail,  the  subject  may  re- 
quire. 

The  brief  yet  comprehensive  view  here  taken  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  t]ie  character  of  the  mind,  and  its  actionary  exercise, 
affords  the  means  for  readily  discriminating  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers of  manj  by  describing  the  physical  constituents  and  their 
qualities  which  produce  them.     Again  to  repeat,  as  its  usefulness 
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prompts  mej  the  widest  division  of  the  working  plan  of  the  mind 
is  into  that  of  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical.  The  physical 
begins  with  the  senses,  as  the  creator,  and  ruler  of  the  other  four 
constituents;  for  without  senses,  there  can  be  no  mind.  In  the 
use  of  memorial,  joint,  conclusive,  and  verbal  perceptions,  by  this 
method,  constant  reference  is  made  to  the  primary ;  either  directly 
to  their  images  and  types  of  things,  or  indirectly  through  the 
memorial,  which  have  been  properly  derived  from  them ;  showing 
that  the  term  mixedj  which  we  have  heretofore  seemingly  used 
only  of  the  first  two  constituents,  is  equally  applicable  to  them 
all.  For  the  joint  and  the  conclusive  are  just,  when  exercised  on 
mixed  perceptions  of  primary  and  memorial ;  thus  keeping  up  the 
accuracy  of  the  whole  working  plan  of  the  mind.  This  method 
is  that  of  the  properly  called  physical  sciences,  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  the  working  plan  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  in  the  character  of 
man:  it  is  exact  because  it  is  derived  immediately  from  primary 
perception,  or  from  memorial  that  are  known  to  be  derived  from 
them. 

The  metaphysical  method  of  the  mind  is  no  part  of  its  natural 
ordinationj  for  it  skips  the  primary,  and  begins  in  the  memorial 
perception;  having  reference  only  to  it,  throughout  the  joint,  con- 
clusive, and  verbal  constituent.  This  method  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, used  by  nine-tenths  and  more  of  the  world,  in  forming  the 
fictions  of  government,  rank,  character,  religion,  medicine,  morals, 
the  social  relations,  a  considerable  part  of  history,  the  most  of 
biography,  and  the  whole  of  what  is  called  *  imaginative '  compo- 
sition, both  in  poetry  and  prose :  so  that  man  may  well  be  called 
a  metaphysical,  or  a  be-fictioned  animal.  This  fictional  method 
has  been  the  necessary  result  of  rejecting  the  truthful  assistance 
of  the  senses ;  as  we  shall  here  attempt  to  explain  the  process. 

The  primary  is  a  present  perception  of  external  things  by  the 
senses.  The  memorial,  a  cerebral  perception  of  what  has  been 
previously  perceived  by  the  senses.  The  images  and  types  of  the 
faithful  primary,  viewed  at  the  same  time  with  the  memorial,  are 
the  First  form  of  mixed  perception.  These  strictly  formed  primary 
when  they  pass  to  the  brain,  constitute  with  other  memorials, 
formed  in  the  same  strict  manner,  the  Second  kind  of  mixed  per- 
ception of  these ;  as  in  the  First  kind,  the  joint  comparisons,  elec- 
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tions,  and  conclusions  are  made  on  the  exact  physical  working 
plan  of  the  mind.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  proper  mixed 
comparisons  must  be  in  part  real  primary,  at  the  moment  of  com- 
parison,  or  known  by  clear  testimony^  not  by  vague  authority  of 
one  or  a  thousand  tongues  or  pensj  to  have  been  once  truly  so. 
These  memorials  are  therefore  exact  and  authenticated  represen- 
tations of  nature  and  art ;  and  when  used  in  the  working  plan  of  the 
mind,  form  the  exact  method  of  physical  science.  But  the  work- 
ing plan  of  the  metaphysical  or  fictional  method,  neglecting,  as  I 
have  said,  the  greater  part  of  primary  perceptions,  draws  its  joint 
comparison  and  conclusion  altogether  from  memorial,  not  known 
to  have  been  primary,  but  drawn  from  indirect  or  remote  author- 
ity, on  some  subjects^  and  with  only  an  occasional  primary ;  me- 
morial formed  from  primary,  on  others;  and  therefore  nearly 
useless  for  exact  comparison.  Thus  memorial  perceptions  not 
directly,  or  by  the  strictest  indirect  testimony,  traceable  to  the 
primary  of  things  and  their  relationships  in  nature  and  artj  but 
indirectly  derived  from  the  verbal  or  written  report  of  vague  and 
contradictory  authority,  can  never  give  a  true  representation  of 
things,  events,  and  persons.  The  greater  part  of  religious  and 
medical  history,  and  all  fictional  description,  are  of  this  char- 
acter: for  the  memorial  in  these  cases,  can  scarce  be  traced  to 
primary  perception,  through  the  doubtful  verbal  or  written  sign ; 
but  are  taken  from  reports,  delusively  believed  to  be  the  repre- 
sentation of  former  primary.  Hence  the  only  authority  the 
metaphysical  working  plan  of  the  mind  has  to  rely  on,  is  the 
word  of  another,  who  in  like  manner  relies  on  another,  and  so  on 
through  a  succession  of  authorities;  which j  from  there  being  in 
this  case  no  means  for  tracing  a  report  to  the  senses,  the  method 
must  lead  to  sophistry  and  misrepresentation. 

From  these  two  most  general  methods,  the  physical  and  the 
metaphysical,  we  form  the  four  divisions  of  character;  the  wise 
and  the  virtuous  being  directed  by  the  exact  and  physical  method; 
the  foolish  and  the  vicious  by  the  confused,  the  fictional,  and  the 
erroneooB.  The  physical  method  which  produces  the  wise  and 
virtuous  character,  is  the  ordination  of  God  and  Nature.  This 
we  are  told  by  the  theologian  is  perverted  by  Satanic  influence 
which  thus  produces  the  foolish  and  the  vicious.    But  the  fictional 
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devil  is  the  fictional  metaphysician's  method;  and  the  theologian 
who  probably  had  his  index  finger  in  the  beginning  of  the  mis- 
chief, had  certainly  a  broad  hand  in  its  promalgation :  so  that 
between  the  theologian's  method  and  the  devilish,  we  have  all  the 
delusion  and  vice  of  the  world,  from  a  belief  in  ghosts,  and  in  Kris- 
Kringle,  to  the  conviction  that  foolish  kings,  priests,  and  professors, 
with  knavish  politicians,  are  well  adapted  to  rule  the  proud  con* 
dition  of  mankind. 


Article  XL  The  Classification  of  Things, 

After  this  very  general  classification  of  character,  we  here 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  classification  of  things.  There  may 
be  two  methods  of  arrangement.  First,  the  Temporary,  which 
is  rather  a  sorting  of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  other  subjects;  and 
relates  to  a  memorial  facility  in  acquiring  and  communicating 
knowledge,  for  the  convenience  of  man.  This  must  necessarily 
follow  the  imperfect  state  of  his  knowledge ;  yet  with  all  its  de- 
fects, it  is  in  the  greatest  degree  useful,  if  not  indispensable  to 
the  working  plan  of  the  mind;  but  like  the  once  boasted  syllogism 
it  adds  nothing  to  what  is  already  known.  This  arrangement 
must  therefore  change  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  vary 
with  the  opinions  founded  upon  it.  But  this  subject  does  not 
form  part  of  our  purpose ;  and  we  leave  it  to  the  comprehensive 
learning  of  the  Cyclopedist,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  develop- 
ments of  time.  It  is  this  attempt  to  adopt  some  exact  but  tem- 
porary method  for  the  purposes  of  present  instruction,  that  has 
employed  so  many  authors  of  extended  knowledge  and  of  dis- 
criminating observation  and  reflection:  but  the  innumerable  re- 
lationships between  the  things  of  naturej  together  with  the  above- 
named  causesj  the  advancement  and  change  of  knowledge,  and 
conflicting  metaphysical  opinions,  unfortunately  founded  upon 
themj  have  prevented  a  general  consent  among  the  learned  on 
the  subject  of  scientific  arrangement.  In  the  memorable  instance 
of  Lord  Bacon,  with  both  a  '  sublime '  and  a  ^  ready  geniusj'  or 
as  he  himself  defines  them,  the  power  of  perceiving  both  the 
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resemblances,  and  the  differences  of  thingsj  we  know  how  he 
failed  in  his  endeavor  to  arrange  all  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual 
subjects,  under  the  vague  and  vulgar  division  of  the  mind,  into 
the  three  old  scholastic  ^faculties'  of  memory,  imagination,  and 
reason ;  an  arrangement  necessarily  limited  and  imperfect,  from 
the  attempt  to  classify  things,  their  aggregates,  and  relationships, 
represented  on  the  senses  and  the  brain,  before  the  physical  de- 
velopment, and  full  description  of  the  five  constituents  of  the 
mind,  and  their  eighteen  or  more  distinguishing  qualities.  Images 
and  types  of  things  are  known  only  to  the  senses  and  the  brain, 
and  are  designated  for  classification  by  the  verbal  and  the  written 
sign.  But  the  encompassing  excursive  quality  of  the  human  mind 
is  too  limited  when  compared  with  the  universe  of  things,  to  allow 
a  true  and  unchangeable  arrangement :  for  the  knowledge  of  new 
relationships  constantly  accumulating,  must  vary  the  lines  of  the 
old  arrangement  and  nomenclature.  No  arrangement  therefore, 
founded  on  even  the  most  exact  present  knowledge,  can  be  gen- 
erally satisfactory  or  permanent,  though  it  may  be  highly  assist- 
ant to  the  imperfect  memorial  constituent,  in  the  working  plan  of 
the  mind.* 

The  other  means  of  classification  may  be  new  to  the  common 
attention  of  the  Reader;  but  it  hks  always  been  employed  in  the 

*  Some  persons,  perceiTing  the  defects  of  all  arrangements  in  the  sciences  and 
arts,  haTO  been  disposed  to  take  the  alphabetic  order  of  things  and  their  aggre- 
gates: and  as  the  Terbal  and  the  written  sign  are  together  a  real  constituent  of 
the  miDd,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  relationships  of  words,  should  not  in 
this  case  be,  as  it  always  has  beeu,  as  much  regarded  as  that  of  the  primary  and 
memorial  relationships.  This  attempt  to  iuTent,  or  properly,  to  discover  a  satis- 
fiMtory  arrangement  of  human  knowledge,  seems  to  have  been  a  point  of  ambi- 
tions emulation  with  the  reflective  part  of  the  Learned.  But  it  will  be  found 
only  in  the  final  recapitulating  nomenclature  of  a  universal  and  perfect  Science. 
Those  who  would  wish  either  to  look  into,  or  to  study  one  of  the  most  simple, 
elegant,  and  clear  as  to  order  and  nomenclature,  of  all  the  imperfect  proposals 
on  this  subject,  are  here  recommended  to  Judge  Woodward's  volume  on  *A  Sys- 
tem of  Universal  Science  ;*  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixteen :  royal  octavo,  871  pages,  with  two  tabular  views.  J.  B.  £.  Woodward 
was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  died,  as  I 
have  been  told,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  He  prefaces  his  system 
with  a  descriptive  account  of  all  the  celebrated  arrangements  of  knowledge, 
proposed  through  ancient  and  modem  times;  and  well-explains  them  in  a 
strong,  brief,  and  oharacteristio  style. 
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broadest  exercise  of  the  mind ;  and  we  here  endeavor  to  describe 
it.  In  a  previous  part  of  this  Work,  it  was  said,  Nature  knows 
no  classification  except  that  by  which  she  is  constantly  joining 
and  separating  the  endless  ties  of  her  creative  operations.  We 
have  considered  the  mind  as  ordained  by  God  and  Nature,  to  re- 
present things  and  their  ties  of  relationships,  as  far  as  they  are 
set  before  it.  If  nature  is  therefore  universally  exercising  the 
related  tie  among  all  things  and  their  relationships  in  the  per- 
petual Works  of  Creationj  so  must  the  unpervertcd  mind  be  con- 
stantly using  the  related  tie,  in  the  discovery  of  the  existence 
and  truth  of  those  relationships,  for  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge. This  discovery  of  relationships  gives  the  classification  of 
things,  according  to  their  related  ties;;  as  Nature  has  her  universe 
of  things  connected  by  the  endless  chain  of  that  related  tie.  To 
illustrate  this  process  of  human  classification,  let  us  suppose  one 
or  more  of  these  ties  to  be  set  before  the  perceptions  of  a  widely 
experienced  observer.  Let  him  perceive  that  all  involuntary 
actions  in  the  animal  bodyj  as  in  cases  of  the  heart  and  nutri- 
tion j  are  made  without  fatigue;  and  do  not  cease  except  with 
disease  and  death.  Let  him  perceive  in  another  case,  that  the 
actionary  part  of  the  human  mind,  called  by  the  School-men  the 
*Will,'  is  never  fatigued  by  its  most  obstinate  action.  He  will 
then  perceive  the  tie  of  relationship  in  this  fatigueless  action 
connects  the  two  functions,  say  of  the  heart  and  the  so  called 
^  Will ;'  and  that  they  are  no  otherwise  classified  than  under  the 
tie  of  involuntary  action.  This  then  is  an  instance  of  a  classi- 
fication by  the  related  tie,  where  the  identity  we  suppose  was  not 
before  known;  and  with  a  number  of  like  cases,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  second  means  of  classification  after  nature's  unalter- 
able manner  with  the  related  tie:  and  more  clearly  perceive  the 
distinction  drawn  between  the  conventional  and  the  related  ties. 
Vfe  call  the  former  that  which  holds  together  the  known,  of  things 
in  science  and  art.  The  latter  that  which  holds  together  the  yet 
unknown  things  of  nature,  which  the  human  mind  is  to  find  oat. 
It  is  by  the  conventional  tie,  that  all  the  imperfect  and  change- 
able attempts  have  been  made  in  this  first  method  of  classifica- 
tion; and  by  the  related  tie,  that  the  foundation  of  a  classification 
is  laid,  which  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  true  and  unchangeable.     To 
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effect  this  natural  classification,  is  the  constant  endeavor  of  those 
minds  of  broad,  excnrsive,  and  exact  elective  quality,  said  in  com- 
mon phrase,  to  be  of  ^original  genius;'  and  which  by  means  of 
the  related  tie,  perceive  the  connections  and  new  truths  of  things ; 
and  these  from  time  to  time,  break  up  the  conformity  of  the  con- 
ventional tie;  revolutionize,  or  altogether  discard  old  systems  of 
perception,  and  furnish  new  facts  and  laws  for  the  reconstruction 
of  knowledge.  These  are  the  minds  that  together,  are  trying  to 
work-out  slowly  and  successively,  a  classification  of  things  by 
their  relationships  in  nature;  not  by  the  conventional  tie  of  mis- 
leading terms  in  science  and  art^  which  by  change  of  opinion, 
will  be  in  dispute,  as  long  as  mankind  know  so  little  truly,  and 
fictionize  so  much  metaphysically  on  that  ordained  working  plan 
of  the  mind,  which  has  thus  far  accomplished  all  physical  exact- 
ness of  knowledge:  and  may,  in  its  further  fulfilment,  lead  to 
ftn  unchangeable  arrangement  by  the  related  tie:  a  difficult  and 
tedious  task  indeed;  but  what  cannot  a  mind  accomplish  that 
anderstands,  and  wisely  employs  itself. 


Article  XII.    The  Intellectual  Character  of  Lord  Bacon. 

I  stated  in  a  previous  page,  that  Lord  Bacon,  unfortunately  for 
his  share  in  the  mental  salvation  of  man,  never  thought  of  phys- 
ically analysing  the  human  mind;  being  satisfied  to  receive  it 
with  its  few  and  imperfect  divisions,  from  the  remotest,  perhaps 
even  savage  antiquity.  Holding  the  general  belief  of  the  meta- 
physicians, in  its  immateriality,  he  seems  like  them  to  have  con- 
sidered it  as  too  sublime  and  holy  a  thing  or  entity,  to  be  hum- 
bled by  physical  investigation;  that  being  an  unrevealed,  and 
imapproachable  part  of  the  spirituality  of  its  Maker,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject only  for  mysterious  ignorance,  conjecture,  and  dispute. 
Bacon  equally  with  the  Greeks,  mistook  a  certain  limited  and 
often  erroneous  use  of  three  or  four  ill-understood  functions  of 

the  mind,  under  the  form  of  what  is  called,  'Logic,'  for  that  of 
Vo*.  IL— 7» 
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the  whole  mind  itself.  And  being  most  happily  led  to  investigate 
its  limiting  and  perverting  effects  on  knowledge,  and  perceiving  its 
insufficiency  and  errors,  he  made  a  broad  sweep  of  reformation, 
over  the  old  system  of  Aristotelian  and  scholastic  applications  of 
dialectic  and  sophistry. 

In  place  of  this,  he  proposed  in  a  work,  called  ^A  New  Organ 
of  the  Sciences,'  his  more  accurate  method  for  investigating  the 
laws  of  Nature.  This  substitutes  observation  of  things  for  the- 
oretic assumption^  decisive  experiment  on  physical  causes  and 
effects  for  an  endless  wrangling  on  verbal  terms;  and  classification 
of  resembling  facts  for  indefinite  and  disputed  comparisons  and 
conclusions.  But  Lord  Bacon  anticipated  scarcely  half  the  mag- 
nificent and  unbounded  consequences  of  his  brilliant  discovery, 
or  ^Instauration'  of  the  productive  method  of  science:  for  its 
purpose  should  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  to  lay-open  and  en- 
lighten the  material-mental,  and  to  utterly  extinguish  the  spiritual 
and  notional  world.  He  saw  clearly^  he  was  arouzing  the  scho- 
lastic mass  of  inert  facts  and  gasping  opinions,  to  a  life  of  truth, 
and  axioms,  and  practical  benefit.  But  he  seems  to  have  forbid- 
den himselfj  for  nature  never  did  itj  to  touch  the  sacred  subject 
of  metaphysical  immateriality;  from  which  no  fictional  Logic  has 
ever  been  able  to  draw  a  single  purpose,  except  that  of  keeping- 
up  a  wavering  anxiety  between  hope  and  fear,  on  the  spiritual 
destiny  of  man. 

The  great  Interpreter  of  physical  causes  and  effects  was  dumb, 
when  he  got  beyond  nature,  into  metaphysical  confusion;  for 
metaphysics  will  not  be  interpreted.  And  certainly,  on  Theology, 
Mentivity,  and  on  some  other  subjects  of  credulity,  he  cannot 
claim  to  have  raised  himself  above  the  theoretic  clouds  of  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  and  all  the  mystagogues  of  ancient  and  of  modem 
times :  but  was  with  them  a  blind  conformist  to  the  notion  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  mind.  His  strict  physical  method  has  however, 
led  many  of  his  pupils  to  reject  the  whole  of  his  metaphysical, 
and  to  adopt  his  observativc  and  experimental  system  as  one  and 
the  same  sufficiency  for  matter  and  for  mind,  and  for  the  great 
universe  of  God  and  Nature.  Thus  leading  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirersj  who  have  cast  out  from  their  own  minds,  the  unclean 
spirit  of  metaphysical  delusion,  to  exclaim  over  their  great  Phi* 
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losophical  Saviour,  that  he  has  furnished  the  means  for  saving 
others,  but  alasj  himself  he  could  not  save. 

The  human  muddled-mind  has  some  strange  inconsistencies, 
some  blank  vacancies,  and  some  antagonist  exercises  within  itself. 
We  have  here  briefly  alluded  to  the  great  purposes  effected  by  the 
physical,  and  those  reversely  and  necessarily  left  undone,  by  the 
metaphysical  mind  of  Lord  Bacon:  and  we  consider  the  whole 
working  plan  of  the  five  constituents  and  of  their  qualities  has 
been  so  far  developed  in  this  Work,  as  to  enable  the  Reader  to 
understand  every  form  and  variety  of  mind,  to  which  its  measur- 
ing principles  may  be  applied.  We  ask  him  then  to  accompany 
us,  while  we  offer  a  perceptive  analysis  of  certain  surpassing  ex- 
cursive powers  in  the  intellect  of  Lord  Bacon;  and  of  the  con- 
tracted bounds  to  which  a  conformity  with  the  minds  of  others, 
in  a  very  important  department,  confined  it. 

His  mind  had  the  general  ground  of  the  five  constituents,  and 
many  of  their  eminent  qualities  in  various  degrees.  We  who  did 
not  know  him  when  living,  are  willing  to  believe;  his  primary  per- 
ception was  quick,  vivid,  and  excursive  over  things  it  went  in 
search  of,  and  that  were  successively  brought  before  it;  though  it 
is  diflicult  to  tell  their  exact  character,  since  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  what  amount  of  his  perceptions  were  immediately  primary, 
and  what  were  obtained  at  second  hand  authority  from  his  exten- 
sive hear-say  and  reading.  His  own  tried  experiments  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  numerous,  nor  are  his  mixed  primary  percep- 
tions of  them,  except  in  a  few  cases,  particularly  recorded. 

His  memorial  perceptions  were  extraordinary  in  their  un- 
bounded excursion.  We  see  this  whenever  he  puts  his  pen  to 
paper.  As  in  his  Enumeration  of  Instances;  in  the  Deaugmentis ; 
the  Silva  Silvanim;  the  History  of  the  Heavens;  of  the  Winds; 
of  Heat ;  of  Old  Age;  in  the  Moral  Essays;  the  New  Atlantis^ 
and  in  endless  similes,  and  metaphors  of  the  aptest  illustration. 
In  all  which,  the  originality  of  developed  relationships,  like  suc- 
cessive ocean-waves,  running  into  each  other,  by  the  related  tiej 
whether  derived  from  primary  images  and  types,  or  from  reading 
and  memorial  combination,  or  from  both  together  mixedj  are  so 
continued  and  abundant,  as  almost  to  embarrass  an  attention,  not 
accustomed  to  such  new  and  rapid  transitions  by  the  natural  ties 
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of  thought.  I  have  in  the  course  of  this  Work  compared  Shak- 
spearc  and  Bacon.  In  the  great  breadth  of  memorial  excursion 
they  appear  to  be  identical ;  the  flight  in  one  being  after  physical 
and  useful  truthj  in  the  other,  after  truth  fictionized  and  agreea- 
ble: though  Shakspeare-j  drawing  less  from  recorded  knowledge 
than  Baconj  uses  a  greater  amount  of  primary  and  directly-made 
memorial,  among  his  mixed  perceptions.  In  looking  to  the  com- 
mon age  of  these  two  eminent  minds,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
with  a  striking  similarity,  they  should  each  have  varied  its  work- 
ing plan  to  such  a  different  purpose ;  as  ifj  to  make  a  figure  of  itj 
nature,  in  resolving  to  divide  between  them,  the  empires  of  useful- 
ness, and  intellectual  delight,  had,  from  the  like  mingled  elements 
in  both,  formed  her  great  recording  secretary  of  unmasked  and 
profitable  truth,  with  her  eye  on  Shakspeare;  and  with  her  eye 
on  the  great  Secretary,  had  given  the  enchanting  pencilj  for 
drawing  a  transparent  and  alluring  veil  over  truthj  into  the 
picturing  hand  of  her  Poet. 

The  joint  perceptions  of  Lord  Bacon's  mind  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  strictest  character  of  the  elective  quality.  This  is 
obvious,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  his  system; 
for  it  is  on  joint  comparison,  and  the  agreement  and  connection 
of  things  and  their  aggregates,  that  arrangement  is  founded. 
Thus  the  whole  descriptive  order  of  his  Inductive  System,  with 
the  manner  of  its  natural  History,  its  Tabular  comparisons,  and 
Axiomatic  conclusions,  should,  under  a  joint  perception  of  its 
related  parts,  have  been  included  in  the  scheme  of  the  Novum 
Organum.  But  instead  of  adjusting  and  completing  thisj  the 
unrestrained  circuit  of  his  memorial  excursion  carried  him  off  to 
separate,  yet  still  related  purposes,  that  under  steady  and  con- 
centering joint  perceptions,  would  have  been  described  and  illus- 
trated under  one  systematic  scope.  We  do  not  object  to  his 
setting  the  different  parts  of  his  comprehensive  design,  repeatedly 
in  various  lights  before  his  Readers;  for  with  new  perceptions 
and  principles,  this  is  necessary:  but  he  has  scattered  these 
further  descriptions  and  illustrations,  under  different  titles  and 
fragments,  throughout  his  works;  for  which  indeed  we  are,  still 
thankful^  yet  leaving  his  Readers  to  form  the  system  of  observa- 
tive  Induction  for  themselves,  rather  than  collecting  these  ma- 
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terials  for  them,  into  one  single  frame  of  instruction.  This  is 
one  rf  the  reasons,  why  Bacon's  great  purpose  for  reforming  the 
scholastic  Logic  has  been  so  little  read,  and  so  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  many  who  do  read  it;  most  of  his  followers  learning  his 
method  from  those  who  have  practically  exemplified  its  process. 
For  my  own  part,  not  until  I  had  more  than  once  gone  through 
his  works,  could  I  gather  into  one  simple  view  the  comprehensive 
principlej  that  an  observation  and  record  of  the  things  of  nature, 
with  a  comparison  and  classification  of  them  by  their  various  re- 
lationships are  suflScient  for  the  uses  of  Science  and  Art.  It  was 
perhaps  the  excursive,  I  had  almost  said  excessive,  flight  of  the 
memorial  perception  after  relationships,  that  to  a  certain  degree, 
overruled  the  just  exercise  of  the  elective  quality  on  the  joint 
comparison  of  them;  and  kept  his  ever-reaching  perceptions  so 
engrossed  with  the  intended  object  of  his  great  reform,  as  to  pre- 
vent his  clearly  laying  down  the  plan  for  effecting  it.  He  how- 
ever best  understood  the  greatness  of  his  plan;  the  greatness  of 
its  consequences  and  what  they  might  be,  was  for  the  absorbing 
interest  of  posterity. 

The  conclusive  perceptions  of  Lord  Bacon's  mind  were  bound, 
as  in  every  mind,  to  follow  the  character  of  his  joint  election; 
for  the  joint  election  is  a  decision  among  many  comparisons;  the 
conclusion,  a  decision  on  the  agreement  or  disagreement  between 
two  or  more:  and  we  all  see  throughout  his  works,  how  small  a 
proportion  his  joint  and  conclusive  perceptions  bear  to  the  num- 
ber, and  almost  confounding  succession  of  his  memorial  relation- 
ships. It  is  stated  indeed,  that  his  judicial  decisions  in  Forensic 
casesj  for  he  was  bred  to  the  lawj  were  so  rigorously  and  fairly 
concluded  from  his  joint  comparison  of  facts  and  testimonies,  that 
no  one  was  ever  reversed. 

We  must  however  here  remark,  that  human  laws  and  their  ap- 
plication are  familiar,  and  even  stale  to  the  legal  and  judicial 
mind;  and  are  though  tediously,  yet  with  no  great  difficulty, 
gathered  within  the  comprehension  of  a  deciding  judge.  But  the 
laws  of  nature  that  are  familiar,  are  connected  with  others  that 
are  unknown,  and  which  cannot  at  once  be  brought-up  along  with 
the  familiar.  It  is  much  safer  and  perhaps  easier  therefore,  to 
give  judgment  on  right  and  wrong,  under  limited  laws  made  by 
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men,  and  which  are  to  be  reviewed  by  mcnj  than  to  draw  a  con- 
clusion on  the  laws  of  nature,  which  is  to  be  directed  by  ibtb  un« 
changeable  relationships  of  things,  and  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
impartial  test  of  experiment.  Lord  Bacon  could  confidently  have 
given  an  improvised  opinion  from  the  Chancellor's  seatj  yet  he 
might  in  many  cases,  have  abstained  altogether  from  decision, 
where  he  could  not  have  made  out  his  full  tables  of  testimony, 
for  the  exact  Chancery  of  Nature. 

The  verbal  constituent  of  his  mind,  whether  coming  to  us  in 
Latin  or  in  English  phrase,  is  accommodated^  as  in  most  'original 
mindsj'  to  the  accuracy  and  vividness  of  related  primary  and 
memorial  perceptions.  We  described  in  the  second  article  of 
this  section,  the  close  connection  between  the  qualities  and  the 
verbal  sign ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  written.  The  widely  ex- 
cursive flight  of  his  memorial  led  him,  in  its  appropriate  place, 
to  a  corresponding  fulness  of  style;  his  language  is  vivid  and 
forcible;  having  himself  the  powers  as  he  says  of  Julius  Caesar, 
to  command  the  'weight  and  edge  of  words.'  Consistently  with 
this,  his  metaphors  and  satiric  comments  all  show  a  closeness  of 
phrase  to  thought.  Whether  he  was  quick  in  the  temper  of  his 
language,  has  not  been  recorded  of  him ;  but  from  indications  of 
a  general  gravity,  unmoved  by  many  occasions  for  casual  jest,  he 
seems  to  have  been  of  calm  and  deliberate  speech. 

Of  the  eminent  qualities,  we  have  said;;  the  breadth  of  his  ex- 
cursive flight  extended  perhaps  to  an  interference  with  the  precise 
and  productive  power  of  his  joint  and  conclusive  constituents. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  exception  to  this  fulness  of  his  memorial 
excursion,  truth  and  utility  have  eventually  derived  more  from  it, 
than  from  the  groping  rambles  of  all  the  metaphysicians  who 
lived  before  him ;  and  Science  has  received  the  masterly  means  of 
making  the  physical  labors  of  other  minds  more  practically  effec- 
tive even  than  his  own.  His  mind  was  swayed  to-and-fro,  with  a 
flood  of  quiescent  perceptions,  ready  to  break  forth  on  his  ac- 
tionary  tongue  and  pen,  whenever  the  justice  of  the  law  and  the 
wisdom  of  philosophy  and  life  required  it. 

From  his  wide  and  pervading  memorial,  the  qualities  of  succes- 
sive and  manifold  perception  were  eminent:  and  from  the  vivid 
and  forcible,  he  had  the  Durable.    Without  the  great  lever  of  the 
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Mutative  quality,  he  could  not  have  thrown  off  the  scholastic 
weight  of  physical  error;  nor  without  the  boldest  Independence, 
have  maintained  his  nonconformity  to  it.  Yet  here  lay  the  want 
of  unity  in  the  working  plan  of  his  mind;  for  he  still  conformed 
in  part  to  the  theologic  and  intellectual  systems  of  metaphysical 
delusion. 

We  know  that  he  loved  Truth:  not  that  he  wanted  it,  in  the 
masked  world  of  insincerity  and  form,  into  which  his  untoward 
fortune  had  cast  him.  Had  he  lived  away  from  King,  and  Cour- 
tiers, and  artful  Servants,  his  own  uprightness  would  have  been 
beyond  temptation.  With  a  stricter  Joint  and  Conclusive  per- 
ception, he  would  have  given  closer  attention  to  his  work  in  hand ; 
and  his  Foresight  would  have  been  more  just.  Under  a  long  and 
familiar  habit  in  a  knowledge  of  the  rule  of  right,  his  eminent 
position  might  not  have  exposed  him  to  a  forgetfulness  of  that 
knowledge. 

Was  he  selfish?  His  mind  had  too  much  occupation  with  its 
breadth  of  knowledge,  to  find  a  purpose  in  the  narrow  personality 
of  envy  and  emulation:  and  his  maintenance  was  too  ample,  to 
make  it  necessary.  But  he  kept  ambitious  company,  and  was 
therefore  always  in  danger. 

The  most  wonderful  achievement  of  Bacon's  mind  is,  that  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  Country  and  its  means,  it  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  greater  revolution  in  the  thinking  and  affairs  of  man- 
kind, than  all  the  patronizing  Kings  and  Aristocraciesj  promising 
Priestsj  invading  Warriors,  self  deluded  Patriots,  and  reforming 
Demagogues  that  ever  existed.  It  is  said  in  the  Apostle's  Creed, 
that  the  moral  Saviour  descended  into  HelL  Bacon  lived  in  a 
Pandemonium  of  Rank,  with  its  criminating  envy,  and  Courtier 
abominations;  but  let  us  rejoice  that  he  came  out  so  pure,  to  be 
the  mental  Saviour  of  mankind. 

This  is  an  endeavor  briefly  to  portray  by  the  system  of  per- 
ceptions, an  intellectual  character,  ^  take  it  for  all  in  all,'  of  the 
very  highest  class  of  quiescent  contemplation,  and  of  actionary 
power.  Others  with  wider  and  more  accurate  use  of  the  same 
means,  may  enlarge  and  correct,  or  in  any  manner  alter  our 
sketch:  but  whatever  may  be  its  truth,  or  error,  it  illustrates  the 
mode  of  applying  the  analytic  process  to  the  particular  discrimi- 
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nation  of  the  mind :  and  may  be  viewed  in  contrast  to  any  vagae 
and  unsatisfactory  attempt  of  the  metaphysical  explanation,  and 
nomenclature  of  its  phenomena. 

We  will  in  the  next  article  endeavor  to  collect  a  few  of  the 
terms,  employed  to  designate  mind  and  character,  under  the  old 
theory,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  the  supposed  agency  of  a  spiritual 
intellect.  These,  contrasted  with  the  nomenclature  we  have  de- 
rived from  the  physical  working  plan,  will  show  the  fulness,  sim- 
plicity, and  literal  precision  of  the  latter  compared  to  the  meager^ 
figurative,  indefinite,  and  contentious  language  of  the  former. 


Article  XIII.    Some  of  the  Old  Metaphysical  and  Common 
Terms  for  Denoting  the  Character  of  the  Mind. 

If  we  may  make  a  difference  between  the  words^  the  Definition 
of  the  term  of  a  thing  or  object,  assigns  it  to  its  order,  genus, 
and  species.  A  Description,  in  addition  to  the  former  classifica- 
tion, sets  forth  all  the  particulars  of  existence  and  action  within 
the  boundary  of  that  thing  or  object.  And  what  intelligible  defini- 
tion or  description  have  metaphysicians  and  their  schools  ever 
given  of  the  mind,  on  the  assumed  ground  of  its  spirituality? 
The  only  classified  definition  of  this  mind  I  have  ever  met  with  is 
into  that  of  God,  Angel,  man,  evil  spirits,  and  sub-animal  instinct; 
which  can  give  no  perceptible  distinction  between  its  genus  and 
species.  For  what  description  can  be  given  of  an  immaterial 
thing,  under  this  impossibility  of  describing  what  is  not  known? 
The  metaphysician  has  still  found  it  necessary  to  furnish  some 
vague  and  imperfect  nomenclature,  of  the  notions  he  has  taught. 
Terms  of  this  kind  must  generally  be  analogies  of  fictions:  and 
hence  the  figurative  phraseology  is  employed  for  all  the  purposes 
and  acts  of  the  mind.  When  a  thing  is  physically  knownj  and 
how  else  can  it  be  knownj  its  parts,  with  their  actions  on  them- 
selves and  on  other  things,  can  generally  be  described  in  precise 
and  literal  language;  as  we  have  represented  it,  in  the  history  of 
the  senses  and  the  brain,  and  in  the  terms  of  the  physical  work- 
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ing  plan  of  the  five  constituent  perceptions  and  their  eighteen 
qualities.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  words,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, reasoning,  and  judgment,  whichj  by  their  indefinite  preten- 
sions, have  kept  the  world  in  confusion^  we  have  had  the  mind 
fantastically  delineated  by  pictures  from  every  department  of 
Nature,  and  Art,  and  of  human,  and  sub-animal  life.  Among  the 
scholastic  and  vulgar  termsj  for  the  schools  have  taught  the  peo- 
ple most  of  their  notions^  we  have  the  Divine  mind,  as  in  Flato, 
the  Herculean  mind,  as  in  Aristotle,  the  Great  mind,  as  in  Alex- 
ander, Alfred,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon;  of  Shakspeare's 
mind,  the  Bee  of  universal  Nature.  The  god-like  mind  of  New- 
ton spreading  its  Light  through  the  universe.  The  'controling 
intellects*  of  France,  the  master-minds  of  a  British  Parliment, 
and  in  demagogue-phrase,  the  endless  succession  of  Giant  intel- 
lects of  the  American  Congress.  Here  the  scholastic  and  vulgar 
scale  of  Greatness  is  of  something  indefinitely  Huge;  yet  of  its 
dimensions  and  parts,  the  omniscience  of  their  metaphysics  has 
not  even  a  shapely  notion.  Next  come  the  terms  for  scientific, 
literary,  religious,  and  mechanical  distinction^  which  give  us,  vast, 
profound,  original,  brilliant,  irreligious,  pious,  holy,  seraphic,  irre- 
fragable, ingenious,  acute,  sagacious,  inventive,  talented,  and  clever 
minds,  together  with  'smart  fellows,'  for  every  kind  of  work; 
and  numberless  other  terms,  which  everybody  uses,  and  nobody 
can  so  define,  that  an  inquirer  could  w^ell  guess  whether  they  are 
indications  of  a  function  of  the  heart,  liver,  or  of  the  senses  and 
the  brain.  But  I  cannot  pretend  to  enumerate  the  many  vague 
and  unmeaning  terms  of  the  old  theory  of  the  mind.  I  designed 
only  to  point  out  the  subject,  that  the  Reader  may  pursue  it  fur- 
ther, in  comparison  of  the  terms  of  spirituality,  with  those  of  the 
material  system  of  Perception  we  have  offered.* 

♦  There  is  a  summary  phrase  for  high  intellect,  applied  in  the  negro-division 
of  the  United  States,  to  any  stirring  individual,  successful  in  haranguing  the 
people,  and  canvassing  TOtes,  which  proclaims  him  to  be  *a  mighty  Hmailt  man, 
sil2.'  And  every  political  character  from  that  quarter,  who  can  carry  a  re- 
volver, and  make  a  quarrelsome  noise  in  Congress,  is  sent  there  by  his  constit- 
uents as  *a  mighty  smart  man,  sir.'  This  'smart  mind'  is  a  great  and  leading 
character  in  the  United  States.  Smart  boys  are  nuisances  in  any  and  every 
country;  and  both  say,  and  do,  too  much:  but  in  a  republic,  they  always 
*tum  straight'  into  men;  and  then  nobody  being  their  equal,  like  the  Show- 
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In  the  preceding  divisions  of  character,  we  conformed  to  the 
purpose  of  an  outline  by  generalizing  it  into  four  classes ;  illus- 
trating each  by  a  case,  showing  how  the  constituents  and  their 
qualities  are  variously  employed  to  produce  their  respective  bene- 
ficial, and  evil  effects.  This  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Readerj  on  multiplying  the  four  classes,  of  wise,  foolish,  vir- 
tuous, and  vicious,  into  their  genera  and  speciesj  to  apply  the 
analysis  used  in  those  illustrations,  to  any  individual  discrimina^ 
tion,  as  we  will  here  exemplify  in  a  few  simple  instances. 

The  Industrious  Character.  Suppose  an  Industrious  character 
were  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  classification.  Now  indus- 
try is  useful ;  and  usefulness  is  effected  by  the  proper  employment 
of  the  primary,  the  memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive  perceptions, 
under  the  action ary  quality,  for  the  benefit  or  pleasure  of  the 
percipient,  and  of  others;  and  as  it  thus  accomplishes  an  im- 
portant and  useful  purpose,  an  industrious  character,  as  far  as  it 
extends,  is  to  be  classed  with  the  wise. 

The  Fashionable  and  the  Vain.  Let  it  be  a  question j  where 
to  place  the  fashionable,  the  ape  of  fashion,  and  the  vain;  for 
though  the  vain  may  not  be  fashionable,  the  fashionable  character 
is  always  vain.  They  must  be  remarkably  classed  with  the  fool; 
since  vain  and  fashionable  perceptions  produce  only  an  agreeable 
and  changeable  selfishness ;  afford  no  permanent  pleasure  or  bene- 
fitj  andj  from  jealousy  and  envyj  not  even  to  characters  as  vain 
and  fashionable  as  themselves.  They  acquire  no  useful  habit;  for 
they  are  perpetually  mutative;  yet  never  correct  their  own  versa- 
tility; having  a  foresight  only  to  perceive  vanities  to  come,  and 
thus  to  change  one  foolishness  for  another. 

The  Kindy  the  GenerouSy  and  the  Just.    These  when  not  per* 

man's  Monkey,  ibey  easily  acquire  any  thing  that  draws  public  attention;  and 
stumbling  into  official  stations  they  are  particularly  smart  in  doing  what  head 
Clerks  are  ready  to  do  for  them.  Hence  they  frequently  push  for  Congress, 
where  work  is  outdone  by  words,  and  for  the  Councils  of  *  vested  rights,'  where 
they  so  smartly  learn  to  put  capital-stock  on  the  unexpected  side  of  the  balance- 
sheet.  These  *  smart  fellows'  are  to  be  tracked  to  Government  Stations,  War 
and  other  Bureaus;  Treasuries,  Banks,  Rail-roads,  and  wherever  the  funds  of 
the  many  arc  to  be  financiered  by  the  few.  But  this  character  being  a  close 
condensation  of  the  qualities  of  vividness,  quickness,  and  self,  he  is  apt  to  ex- 
plode, from  the  dangerous  proximity  of  these  self-combustible  materials. 
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verted  to  the  false  show  of  virtue,  by  vanity  and  ambition, 
employ  in  their  several  forms  and  degrees,  the  character  of  the 
constituents  and  their  qualities,  exorcised  by  the  virtuous  mind. 

The  Knave  and  his  Compeers.  Again,  let  the  question  bej 
where  shall  we  class  the  knave,  the  thief,  the  cut-throat,  and  as 
prince  of  these,  the  demagoguej  for  they  prey  on  the  individual, 
he  breaks-down  the  government,  morals,  and  finances  of  a  whole 
people.  They  all  belong  to  a  prime  place  in  the  vicious  division. 
Having  a  very  imperfect  and  narrow  use  of  the  five  constituents 
and  their  qualitiesj  and  these  directed  too,  in  their  cases,  by  the 
infamous  qualities  of  selfishness  and  falsehood. 

The  ordained  intellect  in  every  department  of  knowledgej  for 
I  have  never  yet  known  an  intelligent  rogue,  or  '  smart  fellow}' 
may,  under  its  different  names,  be  arranged  as  various  species  of 
the  wise,  in  its  use  of  the  several  constituents  and  qualities.  Upon 
this  exemplification,  the  Reader  may  be  able  to  apply  our  analytic 
principles  to  the  interpretation  of  every  genus,  species,  and  variety 
of  actionary  intellect,  when  its  verbal  and  written  sign  may  be 
severally  and  suflBciently  heard  and  read.  Through  these  action- 
ary signs,  the  five  perceptions,  and  their  eighteen  qualities  are  to 
be  exercised;  and  without  that  physical  exercise,  there  can  be 
only  a  fictional  or  metaphysical  character. 

But  besides  these  illustrations  of  the  generic  divisions  of  char- 
acter, I  selected  from  the  rolls  of  intellectual  famej  the  eminent 
mind  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  describe  in  detail  the  character  of  its 
constituents  and  their  qualities;  showing  by  this  exalted  instance, 
the  method  of  marking  out,  simplifying,  and  measuring  the  work- 
ing plan  of  a  mind,  as  yet  unsurpassed,  in  comprehensiveness  and 
nicety  of  perception.  The  preceding  exemplifications  may  enable 
the  Reader  to  discriminate  for  himself,  whenever  curiosity  may 
lead  him  to  inquire  into  the  overrated,  the  deficient,  and  the  dis- 
torted minds,  occupying  the  high  places  of  the  world;  or  when 
the  interest  of  affairs,  or  the  cautions  of  life  may  direct  him  to 
look  into  the  like,  mistaken,  and  dangerous  minds  around  him. 
The  preceding  analysis  will  teach  him  further;  that  '  the  proper 
study  of  mankind'  is  the  physical  intellect;  which  does  properly 
make  the  Man;  and  thus  enables  him  to  anticipate,  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  constituents,  what  it  can  do,  and  by  a  study  of  its 
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actionary  quality,  what  it  would  and  will  do.  With  this  compre- 
hensive knowledge,  let  him  cease  to  look  through  the  Spiritual 
glass  'dimly,'  but  see  'face  to  face,*  the  baby  mind  of  many  a 
King,  feeding  on  the  pap  of  court- and- subject  flattery;  the  coarser, 
yet  still  controled  mind  of  him  who  is  raised  to  an  ephemeral  no- 
thing, by  the  cameleon-breath  of  the  people;  the  mitred  mind, 
cramped  to  the  narrowness  of  the  superstition  that  exalted  it; 
and  the  mind  of  the  college  pedagogue,  that  too  often  reaches  to 
raise  itself,  but  not  above,  the  capacity  of  his  pupil.  A  power 
of  thus  seeing  the  mind,  with  the  real  eyes  of  the  mind,  would 
furnish  the  test  of  its  fitness  for  its  purpose^  and  the  discovery 
of  its  unfitness,  would  too  often  make  appalling  changes  neces-  • 
sary  in  the  honorable  positions  of  mankind. 


Article  XIV.    Of  the  Ordained  Mentivity. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  Work  there  are  scatteredj  and  in 
the  present  section,  more  connected  remarks^  on  the  application 
of  the  analysis  of  the  mind,  as  a  gage  of  both  its  ordained,  and 
its  perverted  use.  To  present  a  synoptical  view  of  what  we  have 
analytically  pictured  to  be  its  natural  method,  I  here  attempt 
to  describe  the  working  plan  of  its  constituents  and  their  qual- 
ities, in  the  exercise  of  their  widest  and  most  effective  power; 
under  what  we  have  assumed  to  call  the  ordained  purpose  of  God 
and  Nature,  in  the  human  mind,  the  full  and  proper  exercise  of 
which  has  never  been  yet  known,  or  recorded;  and  which  will 
probably  never  be  effected.  Though  a  knowledge  of  what  that 
exalted  working  plan  is,  may  give  the  measure  of  its  excellence 
and  largely  rectify  its  perversion. 

The  figurative  Divining  Rod  of  analysis,  so  to  call  it,  proposed 
in  this  article,  is  for  discovering  what  has  been  hidden  from  the 
beginning,  'fat horns- deep*  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses  and  the 
brain,  and  now  coming  to  light,  to  be  physically  measured  under 
the  natural  form  of  the  five  constituents,  the  eighteen  qualities, 
the  twenty-one  kinds  of  images  and  types  of  things,  and  of  their 
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relationshipsj  for  the  discrimination  of  the  mind  and  character 
of  man.  For  years  past,  and  before  the  system  of  perceptions 
had  grown  to  its  present  arrangement  and  nomenclature,  it  was 
my  phrase  in  conversation  to  denote  the  higher  order  of  intellect, 
as  that  of  distinguished  observation  and  Reflection ;  thus  dividing 
its  exercises  between  the  physical  functions  of  the  senses  and  of 
the  brain.  But  this  distinction,  Without  further  subdivision  by 
perceptions  and  terms,  is  too  general :  and  though  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  subdivisions  and  their  terms,  it  might  be  sufficient 
for  my  own  purposes  of  discrimination,  it  might  not  be  received 
with  undisputed  meaning  by  others.  The  clear  classification  of 
the  working  powers  of  the  mind  into  its  five  constituents,  and 
their  qualities,  soon  led  to  the  nomenclature  for  these  powers, 
which  is  employed  throughout  this  Work ;  particularly  in  appli- 
cation to  Lord  Bacon's  intellect.  We  therefore  now  require  some 
collective  term  or  phrase,  to  signify  a  combination  of  the  most 
effective  forms  and  degrees  of  the  several  constituents  and  their 
qualities. 

The  Esthetic  Arts  have  long  had  a  phrase  for  designating  a 
beauty  of  form,  character,  and  color  in  certain  objects,  beyond 
what  they  are  pleased  to  say,  exists  in  nature.  This  is  called 
the  beau  ideal;  and  is  the  beautiful  form  or  pattern,  metaphysi- 
cally created  as  it  were,  beyond  nature,  to  be  physically  copied 
as  her  unmanifested  perfection.  We  cannot  apply  the  analogous 
phrase  of  ideal  excellence,  to  the  most  perfect  exercise  of  the 
intellect.  Nature's  ordained  purpose  in  the  mindj  as  analysis  has 
seemed  to  have  discovered  \tj  is  far  beyond  all  the  ideal  notions 
the  theological  schools  have  pretended  to  give,  even  of  its  beati- 
fied state  hereafter.  And  so  far  from  the  *  ideality'  of  meta- 
physics assisting  us  to  designate  its  highest  exercise,  we  would 
banish  it  altogether  as  having  employed  its  fictions  to  obscure, 
pervert,  and  falsify  the  plainest  phenomena  of  the  mind  itself; 
for  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  when  the  Spiritual  notion 
has  been  displaced  by  the  belief  in  a  physical  causation,  the  mind 
has  come  forth  from  its  long  obscurity,  and  offers  itself  for  use, 
as  that  simple,  consistent,  and  productive  agent  in  human  affairs, 
which  God  and  Nature  ordained  it  to  be.  But  the  highest  char- 
acter of  the  intellect  deserves  a  classifying  name ;  especially  as 
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one  of  the  great  objects  of  human  ambition  is  to  pass  with  the 
world  for  having  the  smartest^  or  most  elegant,  or  tho  strongest, 
the  most  profound,  the  most  logical,  or  the  most  comprehensive 
character  of  mind.  I  have  therefore  thought  of  a  phrase,  that 
historians,  biographers,  orators,  and  literary  eulogists  might  ap- 
ply respectively  to  Kings,  Conquerors,  Statesmen,  as  they  are 
called,  popular  favorites,  and  personal  friends,  when  they  design 
to  give  them  the  highest  mental  exaltation. 

I  first  used  in  a  work,  published  some  years  ago,  tho  word 
Mentivity^  to  signify  the  general  power  and  agency  of  the  mind; 
and  have  applied  it  in  this  Work  to  the  active  employment  of  its 
constituents,  and  any  of  their  qualities.  We  have  besides,  ren- 
dered the  Reader  familiar  with  our  belief  that  the  foregoing  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  has  justified  the  assumption,  that  its 
working  plan  is  the  physical  ordination  of  God  and  Nature,  for 
eflFecting  the  useful  and  agreeable  purposes  of  human  life.  Join- 
ing then  the  terms  thus  explained,  I  propose  the  phrase.  Ordained 
Mentivity^  to  signify  that  universal,  just,  and  productive  employ- 
ment of  the  mind,  which  only  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  God 
and  Nature  could  have  devised :  but  which  from  the  long  habit  of 
perversion  by  the  world,  we  cannot,  with  all  our  enthusiasm,  think 
will  ever  be  practically  reached  by  man.  We  leave  this  subject 
however,  to  those  who,  by  the  homely  hyperbole,  are  in  the  exag- 
gerating practice  of  making  their  perfect  swans  of  character,  out 
of  the  poor  resemblance  to  them,  of  a  humbler  breed. 

But  to  whatever  purpose  this  standard  measure  of  intellect 
may  be  applied,  whether  to  denote  the  approximative  reach 
towards  an  ordained  perfection ;  or  to  expose  the  pretensions  of 
ambitious  ignorance,  and  of  the  sprightly  or  of  the  solemn  fooh 
we  here  throw  aside  the  figurative  illustration  of  the  divining  rod, 
and  in  plainer  language  of  our  own,  describe  an  analytic  measure 
by  the  particular  constituents,  and  qualities  of  the  Ordained 
Mentivity. 

To  begin  then  with  its  five  constituents.  The  first  or  primary 
was  ordained  to  represent  all  the  things  of  nature,  and  their  re- 
lationships, brought  within  the  range  of  the  senses.  It  is  there- 
fore the  purpose  of  the  ordained  primary,  to  perceive  clearly  all 
the  images  and  types  of  things  and  their  relationships,  within  its 
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reach.  This  constitutes  the  enlarged  power  of  observation.  But 
the  limited  and  perverted  primary  perceives,  and  that  often  ob- 
scurely, only  what  the  sense  is  in  search  of.  Botanists  will  pass 
through  a  garden  and  exclusively  perceive  every  flower  in  it.  A 
wood-cutter  will  perceive  exclusively  the  trunks  of  its  trees ;  each 
regarding  only  the  things  of  which  he  has  a  technical  knowledge. 
This  is  limited  observation.  The  method  of  enlarging  the  limita- 
tion of  the  primary^  is  through  the  exercise  of  this  and  the  other 
constituents,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  As  the  knowledge 
of  things  is  increased,  perception  is  successively  extended  to  a 
wider  circuit  of  things.  This  enlarging  interest  leads  to  a  gen- 
eral and  exact  observation^  and  constitutes  the  ordained  primary 
perceptions.  Ignorance  limits  that  primary  to  the  exclusive 
observation,  which  a  merely  personal  intefrest  directs.  But  it  is 
to  be  here  remarked^  that  from  a  joint  comparison  of  the  primary 
perceptions  only  with  each  other,  there  results,  as  with  the  sub- 
animal,  no  important  degree  of  mentivity.  It  is  by  the  primary 
mixed  with  the  memorial,  and  these  freed  from  images  and  types 
of  mere  authority,  that  the  preparatory  work  of  the  mind  is  to 
be  accomplished. 

The  memorial  being  only  a  transfer  to  the  brain,  of  primary 
images  and  typesj  the  mentivity  of  this  second  constituent  should 
follow  the  character  of  the  first.  It  should  be  abundantly  excur- 
sivej  that  its  perceptions  may  be  wider  and  more  exact,  especially 
for  experimental  inquiry,  by  being  mixed  with  the  purely  pri- 
mary. But  the  great  power  and  usefulness  of  the  memorial,  con- 
sists in  its  images  and  types  being  all  directly  traceable  to  the 
primary  of  things,  and  not  to  the  types  of  words,  furnished  by 
an  unmeaning  and  vague  authority,  which  may  be  doubtful,  or 
disputed,  or  false.  It  is  this  merely  verbal  authority,  which 
occasions  the  greater  part  of  all  the  metaphysical  contradictions, 
and  notional  absurdities.  The  metaphysical  opinion  takes  the 
words  of  hear-say,  or  history-say,  mingles  the  verbal  or  written 
signs  of  those  wordsj  which  may  represent  no  corresponding 
things  in  nature^  with  memorial  images  and  types  of  real  things. 
This  throws  at  least  doubt  and  confusion  into  truth ;  or  as  hap- 
pens in  extreme  metaphysical  instances,  makes  the  whole  memo- 
rial constituent  consist  of  thingless  verbal  sounds,  and  written 
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symbols  of  nothing;  from  which  the  joint  and  conclusive  constit* 
uents  cannot  draw  a  useful  fact;  but  from  which  proceed  the  end- 
less train  of  doubts,  suppositions,  contradictions,  and  errors,  that 
make  up  our  notions  of  Heaven  above,  unmixed  with  our  unper- 
verted  visible  and  typical  perceptions  of  earthly  things.  A  memo- 
rial constituent,  made  up  of  abundant  images  and  types,  mixed 
with  as  many  as  required  of  the  real  primary,  derived  from  the 
things  of  Nature^  and  without  the  questionable  verbal  sounds  and 
written  symbols  of  authority,  constitutes  the  ordained  mentivity 
of  the  second  constituent. 

The  ordination  of  the  joint  constituent  consists  in  comparisons 
of  abundant  memorial  images  and  types,  mixedj  more  especially 
in  experimental  exercise^  with  the  purely  primary,  derived  from 
real  thingsj  without  the  mischievous  interference  of  the  error  of 
verbal  or  written  authority.  Searching  among  these,  the  joint 
brings  together  those  which  more  nearly  resemble  each  other,  or 
are  identical  in  their  relationships,  and  rejecting  those  which 
differ.  In  this  way  it  is  the  great  instrument  of  classification, 
by  arranging  things  according  to  their  genera  and  species ;  thus 
leading  to  an  orderly  disposition  of  perception,  and  thereby  to  a 
clear  and  connected  use  of  the  whole  working  plan  of  the  mind. 
It  was  said  abovej  the  ordained  primary  constituent  has  a  wide 
and  accurate  notice  or  observation  of  things.  The  ordained  joint 
comparison  of  memorial  images  and  types  takes  that  broad  survey 
of  their  relationships,  which  answers  to  the  term  reflection  or 
contemplation;  making  together,  in  their  eminent  or  ordained 
degrees,  the  intellectual  powerj  we  called  Observation  and  Re- 
flection. 

The  ordained  conclusive  constituent  has  to  decide  between  two 
relationships,  furnished  by  a  joint  comparison,  and  thus  to  term* 
inate  the  whole  quiescent  and  simple  process  of  the  mind.  In 
doing  this,  it  concludes  either  between  two  unmixed  primary,  or 
two  unmixed  memorial  perceptions,  directly  derived  from  the  pri- 
mary; or,  in  experimental  inquiry,  two  mixed  of  primary  and 
memorial.  When  it  decides  between  two  unmixed  memorials, 
these  must  be  traceable  through  the  clearest  train  of  testimony, 
to  the  primary;  apart  from  the  authority  of  thinghss  verbal 
sounds,  and  the  written  symbols  of  nothing. 
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The  fifth  constituent,  or  the  verbal  sign  is  that  which  changes 
the  quiescent  into  actionary  perception.  It  is  ordained  to  pro- 
duce in  the  percipient  himself,  a  more  forcible,  distinct,  and 
durable  perception  of  his  silent  images  and  types  of  things,  which 
without  language,  would  be  feeble,  obscure,  and  evanescent;  to 
communicate  to  others  the  clear  perception  of  these  images  and 
types ;  and  to  mark  the  great  prerogative  distinction  of  the  human 
above  the  sub-animal  mind. 

It  was  formerly  shown,  that  audible  and  written  signs  though 
factitious,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  do  respectively  impress  hearing 
and  the  eye,  in  the  same  physical  manner  as  natural  sound  and 
other  things;  and  as  the  things  of  nature,  so  to  distinguish  them, 
produce  their  quiescent  images  and  types,  the  factitious  or  verbal 
and  written  signs  of  their  images  and  types,  add  a  second  im- 
pressionj  and  thus  give  the  quiescent,  a  degree  of  the  forcible, 
the  distinct,  and  the  durable  character  of  actionary  perception. 
The  eflScacy  of  the  verbal  constituent  including  the  visible  symbol; 
is  most  remarkable  in  the  investigation  of  the  relationships  of 
quantity ;  in  which  the  arithmetic  abbreviations  in  the  higher  alge- 
bra have  analytically  directed  the  perceptive  power,  to  unfold  the 
hidden  truths  of  the  differential  calculation.  And  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that,  the  mind,  as  in  the  category  of  quantity, 
should  not,  by  a  similar  brevity  and  precision  in  the  verbal  and 
the  written  signs,  make  further  additions  to  truth,  from  the  rela- 
tionships in  all  the  twenty- one  categories,  into  which  we  divided 
the  universality  of  natural  things. 

And  this  sets-forth  what  we  call  the  ordained  mentivity  of  the 
five  constituents. 

The  eighteen  or  more  qualities  of  these  constituents  are  the 
active  agents  of  the  intellect;  and  we  have  presumed  to  think 
that  God  and  Nature  did  ordain  their  working  plan,  for  the  ful- 
filment of  mentivity  in  the  manner  we  here  describe  it. 

In  brightness,  perceptions  should  be  neither  so  excessive  in  de- 
gree of  vividness  or  force,  as  to  outrule  all  other  perceptions,  nor 
so  obscure,  and  feeble,  as  to  be  themselves  outruled.  They 
should  not  be  so  rapid  as  to  produce  a  dimness  of  things,  nor  so 
slow  as  to  notice  too  few.     Their  excursive  range  should  not  be 

80  extensive  as  to  confound  by  their  multiplicity,  in  the  quick- 
VoL.  IL— 8 
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ness  of  their  flight;  nor  so  limited  as  to  afford  too  few  for  an 
effective  choice. 

The  elective  quality  should  broadly  view  the  relationships  of 
things,  that  the  joint  comparison  may  be  abundant,  and  the  con- 
clusive decision  just.  A  manifold  quality  in  the  primary  and 
memorial  constituents  insures  a  sufficiency  of  images  and  types, 
for  joint  comparison;  and  these  give  abundant  means  for  a 
selected  well-weighed  conclusion.  Without  an  appropriate  dura- 
ble quality  in  perception,  the  constituents,  and  the  other  qualities 
would  be  feeble  and  evanescent. 

The  mutative  quality  seems  to  have  been  ordained  to  be  the 
^saving  grace'  of  the  mind,  in  its  multiplied  temptations  to  per- 
versionj  that  of  metaphysical  fiction  being  the  extreme.  It  is 
through  this  quality,  all  the  others  exert  the  various  forms  and 
degrees  of  their  powers;  and  it  must  be  added,  for  an  evil  un- 
fortunately, as  well  as  for  a  beneficial  change.     Yet  without  the 

*  grace'  of  the  latter  the  mind  would  be  altogether  hopeless.  Let 
us  give  two  or  three  cases  of  the  mutative  quality.  Excessive 
vividness  and  force  of  a  solitary  selfishness,  or  any  fanatical  per- 
ception, may  overrule  every  other  quality,  and  even  the  con- 
stituents themselves,  so  far  as  to  turn  the  mind  to  the  semblance 
of  a  brute-animal's,  with  a  single  flaming  passionj  or,  if  I  may  so 
figure  it,  as  a  machine  with  only  one  wheel  at  work:  but  the 

*  grace'  of  a  mutative  disappointment,  mortification,  or  fear,  may 
dim  that  brightness,  enfeeble  that  force,  or  add  one  or  more  as- 
sistant and  controling  wheels  to  the  working  power  of  the  mind. 
Again;  an  excessive  excursion  of  memorial  images  and  types  is 
apt  to  transgress  the  rule  of  an  ordained  mentivity,  and  some- 
times to  carry  the  whole  five  constituents  off  into  madness.  This 
too  in  turn  may  be  overruled  or  what  is  called  cured,  by  other 
mutative  influences  that  restrain  the  excessive  flight.  The  agree- 
able quality  has  a  strong  mutative  influence  over  the  disagreea- 
ble; and  happy  it  is  for  the  mind  in  which  virtue  is  joined  with 
that  quality.  But  alas,  vice  too  often  takes-on  the  higher  degrees 
of  the  agreeable,  and  mutates  the  mind  to  its  selfish  purposes. 
Independence  of  mind,  or  the  quality  to  think  by  the  truth  of 
observation  and  experimentj  or  with  those  who  think  by  them,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  ordinations  of  mentivity.    Thinking  in 
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conformity  to  the  mere  opinions  of  men,  who  know  not  what  the 
nses  of  observation  and  experiment  mean,  makes  the  mind  of 
nine-tenths  of  mankind  what  it  isj  a  mind  of  trite  and  thoughtless 
authority.  Thus  the  business  of  the  worldj  government,  law,  medi- 
cine, religion,  and  the  trades,  are  all  carried  on  by  the  authority 
of  its  particular  craft;  yet  not  one  in  a  thousand  does  or  will 
think  independently,  even  within  his  own  conventional  arts;  and 
if  not  80,  he  certainly  cannot,  on  any  other  subject:  for  though 
many  great,  good,  and  useful  things  are  done  by  this  kind  of  con- 
formity, the  art  must  remain  stationary;  since  conformity  never 
improves  upon  itself. 

Truth,  or  a  perceptive  obligation  to  speak  the  truth,  is  an 
ordained  quality  in  the  human  mind.  It  is  so  from  the  quiescent 
images  and  types  being  an  exact  representation  of  the  things  of 
nature ;  and  from  the  precise  verbal  signs  of  these,  being  the  ac- 
tionary  representation  of  their  truth.  The  mind  has  been  per- 
verted by  metaphysical  notions,  to  most  of  its  falsehood.  In 
my  primer-instruction,  I  was  toldj  God  abhors  a  lie.  Upon  sub- 
sequent inquiry  I  infer  from  their  works,  thjit  God  and  Nature 
having  never  occasion  for  falsehood  know  not  what  its  purpose 
means;  and  could  not  therefore  have  ordained  any  thing  else 
than  representative  truth  for  the  mind. 

It  is  not  perceived  that  the  Exaggerative  quality  can  be  a  useful 
ordination  of  the  mind;  though  it  may  be  a  necessary  consequence 
in  both  man  and  woman,  of  a  wasted  or  uncultivated  mentivity. 

It  was  ordained  that  the  works  of  intellect  should  be  directed 
by  the  physical  agency  of  the  senses  and  the  brain;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  perceptive  material  of  these  works  should  be  of 
the  mixed  primary  and  memorial ;  for  it  is  this  mingling  of  the 
faithful  primary  in  the  comparison  of  images  and  types,  which 
prevents  the  memorial  being  too  much  governed  by  the  authority 
of  vague  or  false  opinion,  formed  from  unmixed  memorial,  and 
those  not  clearly  traceable  to  the  primary. 

The  quality  of  Foresight  may  not  have  been  especially  ordained 
from  the  beginning,  for  the  human  mind ;  but  it  certainly  is  a 
consequence  of  those  ordinations  of  the  constituents  and  their 
qualities,  that  create  the  knowledge,  which  gives  the  mind  the 
power  of  foreseeing. 
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Must  we  say  that  selfishness  is  a  part  of  our  Ordained  men- 
tivity?  For  sub-animal  us^s,  it  is  as  we  have  shown,  a  wise 
provision;  and  for  that  part  of  the  human  species,  which  from 
poverty  and  ignorance,  requires  the  means  of  self-protection, 
that  will  rarely  be  aflForded  by  others.  But  undue  self-love  was 
never  intended  for  those  who,  with  wealth  and  education,  do  not 
need  the  assistance  of  this,  sometimes,  useful  quality.  With 
these  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition,  take  the  place  of  the  protec- 
tive quality,  yet  these  vicesj  like  that  providential  case  in  which 
nature  *  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lambj'  pervert  the  mind  to 
an  intellectual  poverty  and  ignorance,  that  need  this  providence 
of  a  selfish  protection.  But  we  believe,  it  was  ordained  that  the 
most  efiectual  means  for  outruling  the  narrow  love  of  self,  is  by 
the  broad  and  sweeping  influence  of  knowledge.  The  interest  of 
mankind  is  devoted  disproportionally,  to  their  own  narrow  per- 
sonality, which  has  by  far  the  greatest  shares  whereas  the  things  of 
nature  and  art  have  the  very  least.  And  these  interests  appear 
to  be  inconsistent  with  each  other.  When  an  individual  is  in- 
fected with  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  he  has  little  interest  in 
nature  and  artj  except  his  forms  of  selfishness  seek  assistance 
from  those  interests.  Thus  we  see  ambitious  Emperors,  osten- 
tatious Kings,  and  so-called  munificent  ministers  and  Prelates, 
whose  hopes  require  a  crafty  appeal  to  popularity,  set  their  more 
able,  less  suspected,  and  equally  crafty  agents,  to  heap-up  for 
their  vain  employers  the  unmerited,  and  worshipful  applause  of 
an  age;  by  designs  of  questionable  public  utilityj  in  National  In- 
stitutes, conceited  Schools  of  art,  and  charitable  foundations^  for 
Indolencej  without  turning  the  worship  for  a  moment  from  them- 
selves, to  whose  glory  these  public  altars  have  by  their  own 
orders  been  erected.  When  another  individual  really  devotes 
himself  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  art,  he  finds,  as 
his  knowledge  increases,  so  inversely  does  the  over-regard  to 
himself  diminish:  for  an  interest  in  selfishness,  and  in  general 
knowledge  is  like  the  Scripture  metaphor  of  God  and  Mammon; 
the  same  mind  cannot  devote  itself  to  both.  It  is  perhaps  the 
absence  from  God  and  Nature,  as  we  regard  them,  of  every 
thing  like  selfishness^  that  is,  a  care  of  themselves  alone,  instead 
of  every  thingj  arises,  not  so  much  from  their  being  the  con- 
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tinnal  efficient  causes  of  their  own  works,  as  from  their  having 
before  them  the  constant  omniscience  of  the  whole,  which  pre- 
yents  a  narrow  vividness  of  care  on  only  a  part  of  their  creation. 
As  man  approximates  towards  this  state  of  universal  knowledge, 
his  own  insignificance  among  things  becomes  apparent,  and  he 
forgets  his  pride,  vanity,  ambition,  and  all  else  he  should  forget, 
through  his  general  and  increasing  interest  in  the  relationships  of 
the  things  of  God  and  Nature  and  Art. 

In  another  part  of  this  Work,  we  endeavored  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  concentrated,  and  of  this  diffusive  condition  of  the 
mind:  of  the  former,  from  the  vividness  of  perception  on  a  few 
images  and  tjpesj  as  those  of  a  rotine  pride,  vanity,  and  ambi- 
tionj  the  three  leading  and  mischievous  forms  of  selfishness :  and 
of  the  latter,  from  the  manifold  perception  of  the  endless  rela« 
tionships  of  the  things  of  Nature  and  Art,  that  reduces  the 
vividness  of  the  few. 

We  have  thus  given  an  explanation  of  what  we  presumed  to 
call  the  Ordained  Mentivity ;  or  that  particular  working  plan  of 
the  senses,  and  the  brain,  which  we  have  as  yet  found  no  reason 
for  disbelieving,  was  included  within  the  universal  plan  of  Crea- 
tion, for  effecting  the  sovereign  purpose  of  the  mind,  in  all  its 
nnperverted  relations  to  Man,  and  Nature,  and  God.  An  Or- 
dained Mentivity  has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  unnumbered 
notional  schemes  upon  the  spirituality  of  the  mind,  proposed  by 
profound  metaphysicians,  and  rejected  by  others  equally  pro- 
found; but  is  what  God  and  Nature  intended,  as  I  believe,  the 
physical  mind  in  its  clear  simplicity,  to  be. 


Article  XV.   Of  Bodily  Q-esture  and  Phy%ionomy. 

The  character  of  man,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  his  mind, 
is  known  by  his  speech  and  his  writing;  by  the  work  of  his  hand; 
his  personal  gesture;  and  his  countenance;  for  each  of  these  may 
indicate  his  quiescent  perceptions.  His  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guage can  directly  and  particularly  describe  the  whole  system  of 
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the  mind^  when  it  is  known  to  itself.  The  work  of  his  hands  may 
indirectly,  or  by  inference,  suggest  to  others  the  actionary  plan 
of  the  constituents  and  their  qualities  which  produced  it.  This  is 
obviously  the  case  with  the  verbal  sign  and  written  symbol ;  and 
though  from  the  plain  and  simple  work  of  the  hand,  we  may 
infer  only  the  use  of  the  four  constituentsj  yet  its  higher  produc- 
tions indicate  the  agency  of  some  of  the  eminent  qualities.  Thus 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  construction  of  a  common  tablej  that 
the  primary  observation  of  the  strength  and  other  properties  of 
the  materials;  a  joint  comparison  or  the  primary  and  memorial 
perception  of  its  parts ;  and  a  conclusion  on  the  adaptation  of  the 
parts,  to  the  final  purpose  of  the  table,  were  all  employed  by  the 
mind  in  directing  the  hand  that  made  it.  In  the  more  elaborate 
production  of  a  microscope,  it  may  in  like  manner  be  inferred, 
that  besides  the  working  plan  of  the  four  constituents  being  em* 
ployed  by  its  inventor,  he  must  have  joined  to  these  constituents, 
the  qualities  of  a  vivid  picture  of  its  parts ;  a  mixed  primary  and 
memorial  excursion  after  the  means  of  adapting  these  parts  to 
each  other;  the  elective  choice  of  the  fitness  for  their  purpose; 
the  use  of  manifold  and  durable  perceptions;  and  an  independ* 
ence  to  persevere  in  his  design,  without  despondency  from  au- 
thority, or  disappointment.  But  significancy  of  the  mind,  by  the 
form  of  the  body,  and  by  its  muscular  motions,  or  by  the  form, 
movement,  color,  and  lines  of  the  face,  seem  to  be  restricted 
nearly  altogether  to  the  qttalitiea  of  perception :  for  we  know  not 
by  them,  the  observative,  the  comparing,  and  conclusive  percep- 
tions. 

We  have  in  former  pages,  described  the  character  and  efiect  of 
the  verbal  and  the  written  symbolsj  together  with  the  powers  of 
the  mind  clearly  represented  by  the  higher  works  of  science,  the 
mechanic,  and  Esthetic  Arts.  To  set  forth  in  addition  to  these, 
the  remaining  semiotiea  or  traits  of  perception,  we  will  briefly 
make  some  remarks  on  the  significancy  of  the  countenance  and  of 
gesture. 

All  the  species  of  sub-animals,  when  not  domesticated  under 
the  evil  influence  of  men,  are  alike  in  form,  habits,  health,  and  in 
that  vividness,  force,  and  quickness  of  perception  called  passion. 
Human  civilizationj  which  seems  to  be  with  the  majority  of  the 
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world,  only  the  perverted  use  of  the  greater  part  of  the  mindj 
has  much  influence  in  un-naturalizing  him.  It  has  marvelously 
changed  his  form;  crazed  his  mind,  quickened  and  brightened  his 
perception,  in  passion;  undermined  his  health,  and  shortened  his 
life.  On  this  subject,  we  here  do  no  more  than  ask  the  following 
questions,  to  be  answered  by  future  observation  and  reflection. 
First.  How  much  of  the  variation,  and  deformity  of  the  human 
figure  and  face,  depends  upon  the  perversion  of  the  mind  from  its 
original  ordination?  Taking  into  consideration,  how  far  love  of 
self  under  th^  forms  of  ambition,  pride,  vanity,  avarice,  jealousy, 
ill-temper,  and  all  other  vivid  perceptions  morbidly  affiecting  the 
brain  and  nerves;  and  through  these,  all  the  other  functions  of 
life;  thereby  influencing  the  growth  and  size  of  the  body,  and 
producing  what  is  called  homeliness  and  deformity.  Second. 
Whether  bodily  form,  gesture,  and  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance, were  not  ordained  to  be  alike  and  perfect,  in  all  men,  in 
an  unperverted  state  of  mind?  Third.  Whether  the  present  dis- 
similar modes  of  gesture,  in  denoting  perception  in  diffierent  per- 
sons; and  the  endless  variations  in  the  form  and  expression  of  the 
features,  by  which  similar  states  of  mind  are  denoted  in  different 
individuals^  may  not  be  taken  as  an  indication,  of  their  being  a 
bodily  ordination  of  uniform  and  exact  physical  signs,  accommo- 
dated to  the  ordained  quiescent  working  plan  of  the  senses  and 
the  brain;  and  whether  at  some  indefinite  time,  and  by  some 
gradual  and  unfixed  event  of  things,  called  Hhe  fall  of  man,'  each 
became  in  its  own  manner  perverted?  Fourth.  Whether j  if  the 
mind  and  body  were  ordained  after  one  universal  pattern-form,  or 
whether  several  were  allotted  respectively  for  different  regions  of 
the  earthj  the  physical  influence  of  climate,  and  mode  of  life  may 
not  have  been  among  the  causes  of  their  perversion,  and  of  the 
varied  modes  of  expressing  thought  and  passion  by  the  counte. 
nance,  observable  in  different  nations?  For  though  nature  has 
given  a  certain  similarity  to  expression  of  the  countenance  in  all, 
yet  when  a  perversion  of  the  mind  changes  the  qualities  of  per- 
ception, in  what  is  called  passion,  the  expression  becomes  extrav- 
agant and  distorted.  But  these  questions  are  for  others:  the 
more  particular  purpose  of  our  remarks  on  the  various  signs 
of  perception  sj  is  to   set  before  the  Reader   the   relation   be<- 
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tween  the  mind,  and  the  positions,  motions,  lines  and  color  of  the 
face.* 

The  Science,  so  to  call  itj  of  Physionomy,  which  is  however 
but  half  a  science,  since  it  pretends  to  show  the  connection  be- 
tween the  expression  of  the  face,  and  states  of  the  mind,  when  it 
knows  not  or  very  indefinitely  conceits  the  particular  conditions 
and  effects  of  those  states  of  mind.  We  perceive  distinctly,  the 
form,  movements,  lines,  and  color,  in  the  face  called  expression; 
but  obscurely,  and  in  confusion,  or  not  at  all,  the  divisions,  and 
character  of  cerebral  perception,  which  constitute  tb^  working  of 
the  mind,  to  be  represented  by  the  face.  Under  this  view  of 
Physionomyj  or  rather  the  half  of  itj  for  it  cannot  be  systema- 
tized, and  effectively  applied  without  the  use  of  its  mental  portion^ 
has  been  in  great  part,  a  simple  delusion  on  its  votaries,  and  the 
cause  of  some  practical  mischief  in  its  delusive  influence  on  the 
world.  It  is  from  this  want  of  precision  in  the  proposed  indica- 
tions of  Physionomy,  that  they  produced  among  inquirers  no 
clear  consent,  on  the  subject  of  their  truth  and  usefulness:  and 
with  the  life  of  the  observant,  industrious,  and  excellent  Lavater, 
his  proposal  for  developing  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  mind,  has 
passed  away,  and  left  only  a  few  general,  sagacious  and  verified 
aphorisms,  on  the  form  and  expression  of  the  face.  For  believ- 
ing, with  the  narrow  and  fictionizing  school  of  metaphysicians,  in 
the  spirituality  of  the  mindj  he  could  or  would  not  receive  the 
enlarging,  as  well  as  the  'saving  grace*  of  knowledge  from  the 
contrary  Creed:  nay,  with  them,  regarded  it  as  impious,  to  at- 
tempt a  physical  description  of  the  material  form  and  actions  of 
the  perceptive  features  of  the  mindj  to  be  represented  by  the 
visible  forms,  actions,  lines,  and  color  of  the  face. 

The  imperfect,  and  often  erroneous  rules  of  this  half-fledged 
Physionomy,  have  with  their  delusions,  given  occasion  for  Friend- 
ship, Interest,  and  other  partialities,  successfully  to  recommend 

^  We  leave  the  science,  as  the  visiouists  call  it,  of  all  those  linear  and  repre* 
sentative  polygons  and  curves  of  organs  or  *  humps'  scribbled  on  the  Craniumj 
of  the  metaphysical  German,  who  lately  tried  to  write  both  the  broad  and  the 
particular  history  of  the  mind  on  the  little  surface  of  the  Skull,  from  a  few  and 
common  faots,  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  comprehended  withiu  it.  This  ia 
a  summary  of  all  we  should  have  to  say  of  Phrenology. 
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to  high  and  important  stations,  persons  of  very  common  capacity, 
and  acquirements,  by  imposing  on  those  who  make  the  choice, 
the  belief  that  the  ambitious  candidate  for  office,  or  other  favor, 
has  an  eye,  a  brow,  and  lips  of  expressive  meaning,  to  make  his 
countenance  enforce  the  authority  of  his  station.  And  from  this 
we  may  infer  the  mischievous  effect  of  the  uncertain  principles  of 
Physionomy.  For  Place,  besides  thus  giving  its  peculiar  and 
ruling  influence  to  the  person  who  holds  it,  is  apt  to  be  connected 
with  a  perverted  perception  of  his  possessing  some  intellectual 
power:  and  hence  the  further  connection,  of  the  form,  and  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  whatever  that  may  be,  with  some 
intelligence  of  character.  Under  this  deceptive  influence,  un- 
thinking partizansj  as  all  mere  partizans  arej  who  have  worked 
an  individual  into  officej  and  idle  conformists,  with  no  personal 
interest,  except  that  of  their  self-will  to  do  as  they  pleasej  ascribe 
to  him,  both  moral  virtues,  and  intellectual  powers,  he  does  not 
possess:  and  thus  Mogically,'  as  they  call  it,  take  his  face  how- 
ever foolish,  tricky,  or  bad  it  may  be,  as  the  index  of  such  virtues 
and  powers ;  and  thus  mislead  the  ignorant,  who  never  were,  are 
not,  and  never  will  be  in  the  minority.  All  governments,  par- 
ticularly the  Republican  and  Democratic  forms,  together  with 
Associations  of  every  kind,  having  the  power  of  appointment  or 
election,  do  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  this  imperfect  Phy- 
sionomy, raise  individuals  into  office,  from  their  selfish  friendship 
overruling  their  perception  of  the  plainest  indications  of  imbecility 
or  knavery  in  the  face:  and  the  world  has  seen  disturbance  and 
war,  from  the  populace  joining  themselves  to  the  cause  of  an  im- 
postor, pretending  to  a  Throne,  from  his  resemblance  in  counte- 
nance and  form,  to  some  ill-fated  or  heirless  Monarch.  It  is  this 
want  of  a  Physionomy,  founded  on  analytic  knowledge  of  the 
mind  applied  to  the  expression  of  the  face,  that  a  majority  of  the 
incumbents  of  office,  in  Church,  State,  monied  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions may  so  often  be  found  with  weak  faces,  bad  faces, 
double  faces,  and  to  all  purposes  and  uses,  no  faces  at  all.  Un- 
fortunately, the  false  impressions  of  this  imperfect  Physionomy 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  ignorant,  a  sort  of  habitual  and  often 
ill-applied  notion  of  what  should  be  the  countenance  of  the  absent- 
minded  philosopher,  the  hide-bound   Clerical,  the  ceremonious 
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courtly,  the  unmeaning  ministerial,  and  the  ^know-nothing'  dem- 
agogish  or  demarogish  character.  I  cannot  say,  for  I  write  from 
observation,  how  many  'common  looking'  individuals  have  got 
their  places  in  England,  from  their  resemblance  to  one  of  its 
celebrated  Statesmen,  or  rather  Party  Leaders,  who  was  remarka^ 
ble  for  his  meager,  and  retreating  chin.  But  I  could  with  more 
confidence  name  those  voices  who  elected  an  American  President, 
partly  because  he  resembled  in  form  and  countenance,  not  a  very 
wise,  yet  a  very  hard-faced  Predecessor;  though  without  a  twen- 
tieth of  his  quick  and  actionary  perceptions,  always  exercised 
with  a  ready  and  successful  energy.  An  aquiline  or  other  prom- 
inent shape  of  the  nose,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  first  one  or  two  of 
the  early  Csesars,  was  as  connected  with  power  and  glory,  por- 
trayed of  the  whole  twelve  Emperors;  and  therefore  called  the 
Roman-nose.  And  in  modern  times,  any  one  with  this  dispro- 
portioned  member,  is  said  to  have  a  Roman  face:  a  fit  emblem, 
not  of  intellectual  grandeur,  in  the  proud,  vain,  and  bath-needing 
Patricians  and  Plebeans  of  Rome;  but  of  the  huge  ambition,  and 
over-proportioned  dimensions  of  an  empire  to  be  fed,  governed, 
and  glorified  by  the  force,  robbery,  and  havoc  of  everlasting 
war. 

We  have  here  considered  Physionomy  as  the  sign  of  percep- 
tion, in  the  face,  gesture,  its  sign  in  the  whole  person ;  writing 
to  the  eye;  and  speech  to  the  ear.  The  two  last  are  more  nu- 
merous and  definite.  Gesture  and  Physionomy,  with  all  the  aid 
of  pantomime  and  facial  mimicry,  are  more  limited  in  their  pur- 
poses and  powers,  less  expressive  of  the  constituents,  and  still 
less,  if  at  all,  of  their  qualities.  But  these  as  well  as  speech 
and  writing,  may,  within  their  several  departments  be  more  ex- 
tended and  exact,  by  a  deeply  analysed,  clearly  divided,  full- 
described,  and  definitely  named  system  of  knowledge,  on  the 
working  plan  and  powers  of  the  quiescent  mind  they  are  intended 
to  represent. 

When  the  mind  is  known  and  described,  Physionomy  may  be 
framed  anew,  on  its  two  component  divisions,  into  the  definite 
form  of  a  science:  and  then  Kings  and  People  who  study  itj 
leaving  fools  to  do  the  work  of  fools,  and  sending  rogues  without 
a  fool's  mercy,  to  prison  or  the  Galleys;  may  appoint,  or  elect  to 
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ofBce,  only  those  whoj  under  God  and  Nature's  adjusted  ordina- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  of  the  countenancej  present  in  the  latter 
the  unerring  signs  of  intelligence  and  honesty. 

We  have  thus  applied  our  physical  principles  of  the  human 
mind  to  a  general  description  of  the  intellectual  character  of  man. 
But  the  intellectual  character  of  man,  as  our  analysis  shows,  is  the 
man  himself;  for  the  modes  of  his  thought  direct  the  modes  of  all 
his  actions.  In  taking  therefore  the  character  for  the  man,  we 
have  endeavored  by  our  new  analysis,  arrangement,  and  nomen- 
clature, to  confirm  our  account  of  the  mind,  and  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  it;  thereby,  to  assist  every  purpose  of  manj  to 
banish  altogether  the  endless  confusion  and  contentions  of  the 
old  metaphysical  'Logicj'  and  thus  invite  observers  to  the  quie- 
tude of  a  general  agreement,  if  not  to  the  uniformity  of  truth  on 
the  whole  subject  of  perception.  Before  leaving  the  Reader,  we 
design  however,  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  subject  of  this  Work, 
in  the  form  of  an  analysis  of  the  special  faults  of  thinking,  as 
they  pass  unheeded  in  the  world.  We  have,  in  the  history  of 
perception,  noticed  in  a  desultory  manner  various  instances  of 
these  faults.  To  describe  them  with  more  detailed  reference  to 
those  who  commit  themj  I  shall  in  the  next  and  final  section^  as 
I  have  done,  with  the  faults  of  speakers  in  the  fifty-first  section 
of  the  *  Philosophy  of  the  Voice,*  give  a  sketch  of  some  of  the 
faults  of  Thinkers;  by  which  the  conventional  classes  of  man- 
kind, who  think  as  they  do,  may  be  described,  and  measured  by 
our  physical  system  of  perception. 
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SECTION  XXXVL 

Points  of  Oliaracter  among  the  Conventional  Classes  of 

Mankind. 

Article  I.  Of  the  Inflexible  and  of  the  Pliant  Character  of 

the  Mind. 

The  human  mind,  enveloped  in  ignorance,  is  almost  as  inac- 
cessible as  if  it  did  not  exist;  for  by  the  extreme  limitation  of  its 
powers  it  is  next  to  the  inefficacy  of  nothing.  Again,  that  same 
mind  expanded  by  knowledge,  is  every  where  penetrable  by  the 
images  and  types  of  all  things,  and  of  their  relationships^  not 
from  any  innate  ^genius,'  or  spiritual  capability,  but  from  the 
multiplied  exercises  of  these  relationships,  under  the  direction  of 
its  orderly  and  eflFectual  working  plan.  In  these  two  very  differ- 
ent conditions,  the  mind  is,  if  I  may  risk  the  vivid  metaphorsj  in 
one  case,  as  unshapable  to  a  new  and  useful  purpose,  as  adamant^ 
and  as  pliant  to  every  purpose,  as  softened  wax  in  the  other.  All 
observers  of  mankind  know  these  two  facts.  It  is  within  the 
means  of  the  physical  analysis  employed  throughout  this  Work 
to  unfold  the  efficient,  and  perhaps  the  final  causes  of  this  para- 
doxical character,  of  the  vaunted  exaltation  of  man. 

We  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  quality  of  selfishness,  with  a 
wise  design,  is  universally  an  animal  instinct;  and  that  it  is 
equally  necessary  towards  the  support  and  protection  of  man, 
under  his  conditions  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  as  it  is  to  the 
sub- animal,  in  his  uncertainty  of  what  he  should  avoid  or  pursue. 
And  in  like  manner  to  show,  that  conformity  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  without  examination  or  proof,  is  the  means  employed  by 
the  uncultivated  or  deficient  intellect,  to  avoid  the  reproach  or 
charge  of  imbecility  and  ignorance.  Now  the  impenetrability  of 
the  mindj  so  to  call  its  fmperception  of  newly  offered  knowledgej 
like  the  vices  of  conformity  and  selfishness  is  a  necessary  protec- 
tion to  its  helpless  state.     For  if  a  mind,  accustomed  only  to  its 
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daily  rotine,  were  penetrable  by  all  the  images  and  types  of  things, 
presented  to  it  on  a  new  subject^  without  a  knowledge  of  how  they 
should  be  appropriately  used  by  the  working  plan  of  the  constit- 
uents and  their  eminent  qualities,  they  would  be  no  more  than  a 
chaos  of  perceptions;  and  their  succession,  a  disorderly  train  of 
unrelated  images  and  types.  But  if  even  such  extreme  confusion 
were  not  produced  in  the  ignorant  mind  by  these  newly-presented 
images  and  typesj  their  vague  and  imperfect  exercise  would  sub- 
ject it  to  continual  doubt,  misapprehension,  and  error.  An  at- 
tempt therefore,  newly  and  largely  to  introduce  knowledge  into 
an  ignorant  mind,  would  be  to  task  it  beyond  its  capacity,  and  to 
confound,  if  not  destroy  its  usefulness  even  for  its  own  narrow 
purposes.  For  protection  against  these  evils,  ignorance  is  pro- 
vided by  nature  with  an  instinct  to  resist  every  attempt,  except 
gradiLaUy  made,  to  enlarge  it  by  knowledge  altogether  new.  It 
is  therefore  wisely  impenetrable  to  a  degree  and  amount  of  in- 
struction, unsuited  to  its  capacity.  But  if  that  wider  instruction 
is  conveyed  by  gradual  increments,  and  without  revolting  the 
perceptive  instinct  of  the  ignorant^  it  cautiously,  safely,  and  use- 
fully, increases  its  knowledge,  by  the  proper  system  of  its  work- 
ing plan ;  and  its  capacity  growing  by  the  new  perception  it  is 
fed  ODj  its  appetite,  if  I  may  so  speak,  becomes  excursive  and 
choice,  and  in  time  gladly  omnivorous  on  the  unbounded  images 
and  types  of  Nature  and  of  Art.  This  is  our  account  of  the  cause 
and  purpose  of  the  adamantine,  and  of  the  plastic  character  of 
the  mind;  the  impenetrable  skull  in  one  case  resisting  all  knowl- 
edge ;  the  pliant  senses  and  the  brain  yielding  to  every  wise  and 
useful  impression  in  the  other. 

The  greater  part  of  mankind,  with  rare  exceptions  in  women, 
are  under  the  first  of  these  conditions;  but  it  is  interesting  to 
observe^  and  it  may  support  the  principles  here  suggestedj  that 
this  greater  part,  in  their  several  professions,  trades,  and  other 
business  of  life,  have  by  their  practical  and  su£Bcient  knowledge, 
in  their  respective  callings,  what  in  the  last  section,  we  called  the 
Limited  or  Particular  Wisdom,  in  contradistinction  to  the  General 
or  Broad.  But  this  rarely  removes  the  indurated  covering  of  the 
mind  on  other  subjects:  and  for  this  reasonj  on  new  subjects  of 
perception,  the  mind  •not  being  prepared  by  previous  knowledge 
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of  the  working  plan  of  the  constituents  and  their  qualities,  the 
new  images  and  types  would  be  unconnected,  unmeaning,  and 
unmanageable;  and  if  even  vaguely  applicable,  still  liable  to  be 
perverted  and  misled,  and  therefore  requiring  on  the  subject  of  its 
ignorance,  the  protection  of  the  impenetrable  adamant.  This 
explanation  brings  into  view,  those  twin-born  imperfections  of  the 
mindj  one  scarcely  the  elder  of  the  otherj  conceit  and  obstinacy; 
conceit  assuming  that  it  knows  enoughj  and  obstinacy  protesting 
against  knowing  more;  or  obstinacy  listening  to  nobodyj  and 
conceit  listening  only  to  itself.  From  this  impenetrable  condition 
of  the  ignorant  mind  to  new  subjects,  with  its  accessibility  on 
what  it  partly  knows^  is  derived  that  conceit,  which  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  following  remarkable  perversion. 


Article  II.  Of  the  Egotism  of  the  Mind. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  nearly  all  of  us  must  admit,  that  the  in- 
stinctive self-love  which  leads  us  generally  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves, makes  us  believe  that  each  individual  is  a  particular  favorite 
of  himself;  and  therefore  especially  worthy  of  his  own  care  and 
esteem.  This  blind  partiality  occurs  even  in  the  estimate  of  our 
bodily  form  and  capability,  which  may  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
measurably  compared  with  those  of  others.  But  the  partiality 
is  most  remarkable  towards  our  mind;  on  which  subject,  meta- 
physical ignorance,  and  spiritual  delusion  have  left  us  without  a 
standard  for  measuring  the  characteristic  degrees  of  intellectual 
ability;  and  driven  us  through  emulation,  vanity,  pride,  ambi- 
tion, conceit,  and  jealousy,  to  be  a  partial  judge  over  ourselves. 
Who  among  us  does  not  think  his  own  mind,  at  least  as  good  as 
his  neighbor's?  And  who  is  able  to  show,  in  precise  and  intel- 
ligible terms,  wherein  the  equality,  or  the  difference,  if  any,  con- 
sists? From  this  egotism,  and  the  self-will  on  this  egotism,  pro- 
ceeds a  degree  of  obstinacy  to  the  influence  of  fact,  argument, 
and  persuasion,  that  no  authority  of  truth,  and  sometimes  not 
even  inquisitorial  duress,  the  block,  and  the  stake,  can  overcome; 
for  where  there  is  an  opposition  of  obstinate  Wills,  what  can  seise 
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on  tbe  conceit  of  either,  to  exert  a  mutative  authority  upon  it? 
It  is  the  old  resolve  of  a  metaphysical  mindj  to  die  for  the  truth 
of  its  opinions;  ivhich  only  means j  to  die  for  its  conceited  Self- 
Will.  For  by  the  overruling  of  a  vivid  conceit,  nothing  else, 
either  primary  or  memorial,  being  perceived,  and  nothing  else, 
for  the  time,  being  believed  to  exist,  there  can  be  no  mutative 
power  over  it.  With  this  sole  vivid  perception  then,  of  dying  for 
an  opinion^  the  actionary  being  directed  by  the  quiescent  percep- 
tion^ we  win  die  for  it.  But  when  threatened  with  personal  ruin 
or  the  Stake,  the  intensity  of  the  physical  test  often  mutates  the 
vividness  of  the  metaphysical  conceit  of  dying  for  opinion,  to  the 
vividness  of  fear,  and  real  perception  returns  in  the  form  of  ab- 
juration. It  is  a  law  of  involuntary  action  in  the  mindj  to  be 
always  under  the  influence  of  a  physical  cause,  or  motive  as  it  is 
called.  Vividness  of  perception  is  the  strongest  of  its  causes,  for 
it  overrules  all  qthers;  and  vividness  is  a  quality  or  condition  that 
every  perception  may  assume.* 

*  The  OTerruling  influence  of  the  TiTid  quality  is  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  present  atrocious  demagogue-set  on-demagogue-War  of  the  United  States; 
wherein  a  laiy  and  'chivalrous'  pride,  in  the  ambition  of  political  Notoriety  of 
slaTe  labor,  ayarice,  and  of  nothing  more  on  one  side;  with  a  besotted,  and 
equally  ambitious,  hypocritical,  and  fanatical  itching  for  popularity,  through 
negro  emancipation  and  nothing  else,  on  the  other;;  have  raised  the  single  and 
mid  image,  on  each  side  to  that  excess  of  light  which  is  said  to  end  in  the  effect 
of  darkness,  and  turned^;  as  if  into  total  blindness^  visions  ready  to  be  extin- 
guished, by  too  long  and  fixed  a  regard,  on  the  cherished  blackness  of  a  negro- 
skin.  Tbe  Reader  must  illustrate  all  this,  by  a  detail  of  the  Southern  insanity, 
without  a  lucid  moment,  trying  to  tear  from  around  the  States,  the  girdle  of  the 
Union,  which;;  more  than  any  silly  boast  of  an  incomprehensible  liberty,  and 
an  impossible  equality;;  has  by  its  bond  of  a  thousand  links,  given  confidence  and 
■elf-retpeet  to  the  wise  at  home,  and  brought  useful  encouragement  from  the 
disinterested  stranger.  We  also  leave  to  the  Reader,  the  sad  detail  of  a  ravaged 
South,  a  ruined  and  starving  population,  with  a  speculator's  immeasurable  debt, 
which,  if  not  faithlessly  repudiated,  will  lay  them  in  ruin  forever.  Nor  should 
he  forget  that  Northern  Idiocy,  which;;  though  with  neither  ravaged  country, 
Bor  a  famished  people,  still  with  debt  enough,  if  not  repudiated,  to  make  in- 
duitry  wail  out  its  overtaxed  existence.  And  we  leave  him  finally,  to  describe 
the  misery  entailed  on  a  thriving  Empire  of  thirty-three  millions,  by  about  four 
hundred  Buling  Patriarchs  taken  from  each  branch  of  the  great  Oligarchial 
Family;  and  we  shall  have  the  worthlessness  of  some  ignorant,  unprincipled, 
and  remorseless  knaves  to  be  weighed  against  a  broken  and  impoverished  coun- 
try; and  long  to  be  remembered  for  the  atrocities  of  an  empty  ambition,  *  damned 
to  everlasting  Fame  by  an  empty  Cenotaph  raised  upon  its  disastrous  ruin.* 
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Every  man's  memory  will  furnish  proof  of  these  principles. 
What  wife  can  make  the  least  impression  on  her  husband,  who 
has  a  vivid  memorial  perception  of  the  attraction  of  a  Mistress, 
and  no  other  primary  or  memorial  to  weaken  or  overrule  it?  Or 
who  cures  his  son  of  intemperance,  or  of  politics,  with  this  vivid 
image  of  the  bowl,  or  the  vivid  thought  of  the  majority  of  the 
Ballot-box  and  nothing  else  before  himj  and  who  selfishly  believes 
his  own  mind  on  its  single  vividness,  is  as  justly  conclusive  on 
what  he  should  pursue,  as  his  counselor?  What  convincing  effort 
of  the  mind,  could  ever  make  a  fool  believe  that  he  is  one?  or  a 
fool  who  conceits  himself  wise,  that  he  is  not  so  ?  And  be  assured, 
Reader,  who  may  have  followed  me  up  the  hill  of  attention  to  the 
hight  of  this  pagej  patience  and  time  being  two  of  the  items  of 
wisdomj  thou  hast  never  met  with  an  imbecile,  skilful  perhaps, 
only  in  carving  a  chicken,  who  did  not  think  his  mind  as  good,  if 
not  better  than  thy  own.  And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  when 
the  fool  sees  with  an  overruling  vividness,  nothing  but  his  own 
conceit?  With  this  remarkable  egotistic  perversion  of  the  mindj 
and  with  all  the  endless  differences  between  men,  from  Solomon 
to  the  Zany,  there  is  no  individual,  who  does  not  thinkj  whatever 
he  may  sayj  how  many  soever  may  stand  between  himself  and  the 
Zany,  that  nobody  sits  nearer  to  Solomon  than  himself.  A  dwarf 
knows  he  cannot  compare  with  a  Giantj  nor  would  a  modest  Rustic 
not  know  the  difference  between  his  own  broad  and  useful  hand, 
and  that  of  a  good-for-nothing  idler's,  which  only  shuffles  a  card, 
or  ties  a  cravat.  In  these  cases,  there  is  the  means  of  a  decisive 
physical  comparison.  But  the  metaphysician  has  notionally 
created  for  us,  what  God  and  Nature  never  really  didj  a  spirit- 
ual intellect,  without  frame  and  partsj  or  at  least,  frame  and 
parts,  distinguishable  and  measurable;  or  bearing  even  a  remote 
analogy  to  any  thing  like  the  physical  constituents,  qualities,  and 
verbal  signs,  we  have  endeavored  broadly  and  particularly  to  de- 
scribe, and  which  afford  a  referable  scale  of  the  degrees  of  intel- 
lect. The  spiritualist  on  the  other  side  offers  nothing  but  vagne 
generalities,  for  distinguishing,  beyond  dispute,  one  mind  from 
another.  When  therefore  the  profound  and  pretending  Logical 
Schools  have  only  furnished  terms  and  definitions,  to  produce 
endless  wrangling  among  themselves^  it  is  not  surprising,  their 
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pupils,  and  everybody  after  them,  on  a  subject  so  near  and  dear, 
and  touchyi  if  I  may  use  the  homely  wordj  as  that  of  their  own 
minds,  should,  through  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  severally  have 
his  own  opinion  on  his  own  mind,  and  decide  in  its  favor.  For 
what  republican  revolutionist  ever  fought  more  ferociously  for 
political  equality,  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  could  not 
realize^  than  every  one  will  contend  for  the  equality  at  least,  if 
not  the  individual  superiority  of  his  mindj  of  which  he  knows  not 
the  natural  structure  nor  use.  And  these  conceits,  like  all  meta- 
physical delusions,  will  continue  to  bring  disappointment,  till  a 
just  physical  science  shall,  in  spite  of  pride,  vanity,  and  ambi- 
tion, assign  each  conceited  self-thinker  to  his  proper  place  on  the 
intellectual  scale. 

The  conceit  and  obstinacy,  founded  on  this  self-suflSciency  of 
the  human  mhid,  in  its  ignorance,  is  then  one  of  the  great  obstruc- 
tions to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  preliminary  mite  of 
instraction,  with  its  imperfections  and  errors,  in  our  Colleges, 
Public  Schools,  or  private  tutorage  which  is  no  better,  and  at  the 
parental  fireside,  is  in  most  cases,  unwillingly  received  in  youth, 
when  conceit  is  moderate,  and  obstinacy  not  bold  enough  to  con- 
temn the  influence  of  acknowledged  superiority.  Soon  however 
as  the  mind  takes  authority  on  itself  all  other  authority  ceases; 
a  conceited  perception  takes  the  place  of  youthful  docility;  and 
then  commences  mental  egotism  under  the  modest  term  of  the 
equality  of  man;  which  like  individual  republican  equality,  at- 
tempts to  prove  the  modesty  of  its  theoretic  position,  by  looking 
down  on  everybody  who  stands  in  its  way;  and  looking  up  to 
nobody,  for  fear  of  somebody  looking  down  on  itself. 

No  one  has  ever  spoken  or  written  to  instruct  mankind,  in 
original  knowledge,  without  finding  nine-tenths  of  them  his  as- 
sumed equals  in  intellectual  power;  and  none  of  the  great  Rulers 
among  themj  except  here  and  there  a  solitary  Nicodemus,  and 
he  looking-np  in  nightly  stealthy  who  did  not  hold  themselves  his 
superior. 

I  have  taken  this  view  of  the  vices  of  egotism,  conceit  and  ob- 
stinacy, preparatory  to  an  analysis  of  the  intellectual  character, 
in  directing  the  various  professions,  business-callings,  and  other 
pursuits,  and  occupations,  distinguished  under  their  several  con- 
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ventional  terms.  For  these  perversions  united  to  indolence,  are 
the  principal  causes,  why,  with  a  few  exceptions,  men  universally, 
in  directing  themselves  to  professions,  and  other  trade-business, 
do  either  through  pride  in  their  particular  crafty  or  vanity  to 
excel  in  it;  or  a  narrow  jealousy  of  other  knowledge;  restrict 
themselves  to  their  particular  business  alone. 

It  is  this  conventional  assigning  particular  departments  of 
knowledge,  and  the  multitude  of  various  callings  among  men,  to 
individuals,  or  classes  of  individuals;  on  which  we  founded  the 
division  of  the  particular  or  limited  wisdom,  described  in  the  fifth 
article  of  the  preceding  section.  And  we  now  say  that  the 
egotistical  mind;  of  which  we  here  speak;  refers  to  it.  For  as  the 
Law,  without  circumspection,  affirms,  that  every  one  is  to  be 
believed  in  his  own  art;  it  is  an  easy  transition  in  the  individual, 
to  believe  he  knows  more  of  his  own  art,  than  even  his  fellows; 
and  from  this  to  the  conceit,  that  he  knows  better  how  to  think, 
or  use  his  own  mind,  on  all  other  subjects  on  which  he  is  igno- 
rant. It  is  to  this  condition  of  the  mind;  being  wise  unto  one  thing 
only;  and  conceited  or  stupid  on  all  others,  to  which  the  term 
Adamantine  applies.  Whereas  the  penetrable  or  flexible  mind 
or  that  of  the  broad  or  general  wisdom,  under  the  related  tie,  is 
ready  to  extend  itself  to  any  and  every  branch  of  knowledge  in 
Nature,  and  Art,  and  Life.  As  in  the  following  mode  of  re- 
capitulating on  the  subject  of  human  Character,  the  facts  and 
principles  of  this  Work;  there  will  be  found  many  examples  illus- 
trating the  perversion  of  the  mind;  the  Reader  must  remember 
that  if  our  view  of  the  various  characters  of  mankind,  should  lead 
us  to  reprehend  the  evils  of  that  perversion;  and  perhaps  tempt 
our  pen  to  jest  or  satire ;  it  must  be  taken  as  a  defensive  apology; 
that  the  occasions  for  reproof  are  presented  to  one,  who  is  shar- 
pened, it  may  be,  to  excess,  by  the  desecration  of  what  he  pre- 
sumes to  call  the  wise  ordination  of  God  and  Nature  in  the  human 
mind.  A  desecration  which  has  produced  in  past  time,  most  of 
the  folly,  crime,  and  havoc,  of  Church,  and  State,  and  all  other 
affairs  of  men;  still  produces  them;  and  which,  if  not  rectified, 
must  continue  with  increasing  evil  throughout  futurity. 

^^A^^^A  ^^  ^.*-. — 
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Article  III.  Of  the  G-eneral  Character  of  Mankind. 

We  begin  with  characters  common  to  all  mankind;  and  appear- 
ing under  various  forms  and  degrees,  in  their  several  classes,  as 
conventionally  named.  We  receive  it  as  a  general  and  probable 
inference,  that  the  mind,  from  various  indications  of  frame  and 
function,  was  designed  in  the  order  of  nature  to  be  far  better 
than  it  is;  and  we  have  presumed  to  describe  this  original  Ordi- 
nation in  the  arranged  plan  of  the  five  constituents,  and  the 
eighteen  or  more  qualities  for  the  production  of  a  wisely-working, 
and  physical  mentivity.  But  with  all  that  has  been  said  upon 
the  era  of  Eden,  and  the  several  Golden  Ages,  the  time  and 
manner  of  a  change  from  purity  to  perversion,  is  altogether  un- 
known.* 

Certain  it  is  however,  that  the  mind  is  sadly  perverted  from 
what  the  Prophets  of  Oldj  those  men  of  Godj  and  even  the  wise 
men  of  the  earth,  would  believe  was  designed  to  be  as  perfect  in 
its  kind,  as  all  other  special  works  of  creation.  Yet  we  are  bound 
to  make  an  exception  of  those  minds  which  have  so  far  escaped 
the  general  cause  of  perversion,  as  to  remain  examples  to  any 
occasion  of  possible  restorationj  upon  which  Legislatures  may 
found  their  Laws  against  error,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  a 
rectified  Mentivity. 

The  First  general  character  we  shall  describe  of  the  perverted 
mind,  and  therefore  of  the  perverted  man,  is  that  of  In<lolence, 
or  the  unwillingness;  when  not  urged  by  those  other  perversions, 
pride,  vanity,  and  ambitionj  to  do  that  for  himself  which  he  can 
find  others  to  do  for  him.  I  need  not  to  give  the  detail  of  proof 
aoder  this  head,  from  the  Tropical  Savage,  who  has  only  to  pluck 
the  fruit  provided  by  nature;  or  the  despotic  Monarch,  and  the 
Southern  Cotton  Master;  whose  slaves  supply  their  wants;  to  the 
lazy  son  of  a  wealthy  speculator;  an  idle  Yacht-racer  who  lives 

*  Those  who  hold  the  yet  metaphysical  notion  that  man  is  the  culmination  of 
some  sub-animal,  may  suppose  the  original  perfect  ordination  to  have  been  the 
full  sufficiency  of  instinct  in  the  animal  he  grew  from,  and  that  as  he  rose  into 
man,  the  mental  sufficiency  became  perverted  and  the  man  *fell/  as  soon  as  he 
WIS  no  longer  a  beast. 
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upon  his  Wife's  fortune;  a  loafing  politician  who  is  fed  by  the 
public  taxes;  or  those  swarming  products  of  perverted  benevo- 
lence, the  sinecure  inmates  of  an  alms-house. 

Second.  Allied  to  this  character  is  Ingratitude,  or  the  forget- 
fulness  of  the  favors  thus  received.  For  the  individual  who  is 
too  lazy  to  think  seriously  of  his  own  support  and  cravings,  will 
be  too  indolent  to  remember  those  who  contribute  to  them. 

Third.  I  enumerated  truth  as  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  Or- 
dained Mentivity:  and  must  here  name  Falsehood  as  a  vice  of 
its  perversion.  Generally  then,  mankind  will  deceive  by  words, 
acts,  equivocation,  or  by  flatly  falsifying;  whenever  there  is  an 
urgent  motive,  and  only  a  slight  fear  of  detection. 

Fourth.  Timidity,  both  mental  and  personal,  is  a  general  char- 
acter of  man,  when  there  is  no  vanity,  pride,  ambition,  or  other 
selfish  interest  to  enhearten  him.  JVe  learn  this,  by  searching 
almost  in  vain  to  find  a  single  independent  observer  and  contem- 
plator,  among  the  endless  legions  of  conformists,  ready  to  join  in 
any  and  every  folly  or  fiction,  rather  than  stand  alone,  supported 
only  by  what  may  seem  to  be  the  truth. 

Fifth.  The  general  mind  as  it  now  exists,  perverted  from  the 
ordination  of  God  and  Nature,  hasj  in  the  worldly  and  corrupted 
use  of  the  term;  what  it  calls  a  religious  conviction;  which  is 
however  only  a  hope-perverted  perception  of  Heavenly  things: 
and  whichj  instead  of  looking  above,  beneath,  and  all  around,  in 
silent  observation,  reflection,  humility,  and  adoration,  before  the 
Mighty  Creator  of  the  Universe,  speaking,  as  from  his-  Throne 
the  Almightier  words  of  Omnipotencej  turns  inward  to  its  impo- 
tent and  puny  self,  encouraged  by  a  sordid  expectation  of  ever- 
lasting reward,  and  of  relief  from  the  trembling  fear  of  eternal 
punishment. 

Sixth.  May  we  not  say;  man  in  his  general  character  is  by 
perversion,  disposed  to  be  a  thief?  We  would  call  this  a  slander- 
ous question,  if  the  disposition  towards  the  vice  were  not  so  com- 
mon :  for  who  finds  any  very  desirable  thing,  without  a  little  pri- 
vate inclination  to  keep  it  to  himself,  and  not  to  look  for  the 
owner?  And  was  not  covetousnessj  which  is  the  preparatory  step 
towards  unlawful  appropriation^  so  general,  at  an  early  period, 
that  we   are  told,  there  was   an  express  commandment  issued 
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against  it  from  Mount  Sinai  ?  to  say  nothing  of  that  gross  insin- 
oationj  Thou  shalt  not  Steal.  I  need  not  indirectly,  justify  our 
question  by  the  instance  of  the  vast  numbers  Avho,  with  perhaps 
some  inkling  that  way,  sympathise  with  those  who  commit  pecu- 
lative  extortions  in  office;  who,  by  the  craft  of  financiering,  de- 
fraud Rail-Roads,  and  Banks;  and  by  the  mad-credit  scheme  of 
trade,  show,  among  the  numerous,  hopeless,  and  indignant  sufier- 
ers,  who  have  been  robbed.  But  let  us  take  the  instances  of 
wholesale  theft,  in  science  and  literature.  Whart  mind  that  wishes 
to  appropriate  to  itself  the  hard-earned  property  of  another,  will 
not  break  through  copyright  and  steal?  I  forget  who  it  was 
saidj  all  useful  knowledge  might  be  set  down,  I  have  also  forgot- 
ten, in  how  limited  a  number  of  pages:  nine-tenths  of  the  rest 
being  metaphysical  notions  in  the  pretended  forms  of  Govern- 
loent,  religion,  and  history,  in  poetry  and  prose.  Persons  who 
read  extensively,  know  that  the  facts  and  principles  of  one  origi- 
nal observer  furnish  the  petty-larceny  means  for  their  stolen 
repetition  in  innumerable  compilations.  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
rivalship  with  Royalty,  Colleges,  Cities,  Museums,  and  Institutes, 
which  could  collect  the  largest  Library.  This  ambition  seems  to 
have  been  not  always  praiseworthy,  nor  wise;  for  when  numbers 
only,  and  not  the  choice  of  books,  is  the  object  of  competition,  it 
allows  the  one  which  has  the  largest,  to  boast  of  having  the 
greatest  Catalogue  of  book-making  thieves,  stowed  away  on  its 
shelves.  And  Omar,  from  his  summary  treatment  of  the  meta- 
physical, and  wrangling  compilers  crowding  the  Alexandrian  Li- 
brary, must  have  had  a  like  opinion  of  Ancient  scientific,  and 
literary  honesty. 

Seventh.  As  well  as  it  can  be  inferred,  man  in  his  mind,  was 
made  to  be  sociable.  This  would  appear,  from  his  organs  of 
speech  being  capable  of  alphabetic  sounds,  sufficient  by  permuta- 
tion, to  allow  an  endless  number  of  words,  for  communicating  to 
others  innumerable  forms  and  combinations  of  perception:  thus 
giving  rise  to  Science  and  Art;  and  leading  directly  to  the  as- 
sociation of  man  with  man.  By  the  perversion  of  the  mind,  these 
associations  become  corrupted  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  crafty; 
or  else  with  less  criminality  are  used  to  join  and  assist  the  im- 
becility of  those  who  cannot  by  intellect  individually  support 
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themselves.  Hence  we  have  political,  scientific,  literary,  trade, 
and  social  combinations,  founded  on  selfishness,  and  its  three 
branches,  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition;  which,  whether  secret  or 
open,  arc  all  intended,  for  mutual  support  and  defence,  and  there- 
fore readily  turn  with  jealousy,  opposition,  and  enmity  to  others. 
Religious  association  too  often  takes  into  fellowship,  pride,  vanity, 
ambition,  and  hypocrisy;  and  these  lead  to  sectarian  difference 
and  persecution.  Societies  founded  in  grand  or  petty  selfishness, 
as  the  greater  part  of  them  are,  begin  in  folly,  and  too  often  end 
in  vice.  Benevolent  societies  generally  originate  in  limited  views, 
and  sometimes  from  personal  motives.  They  encourage  pauper- 
ism, that  they  may  unconsciously  to  themselves  be  praised  of  men, 
for  supporting  it.  Club-rooms  are  the  parlors  of  idleness,  and 
he-gossip. 

Eighth.  I  have  called  the  mind  a  paradoxical  function,  be- 
cause, at  one  period  it  will  receive  nothing  new ;  and  is  constantly 
reaching  after  every  new  perception,  at  another.  But  it  has  a 
still  further  apparently  contradictory  condition:  for  as  it  will  in 
its  adamantine  state,  admit  nothing  either  true  or  false;  and  in 
its  ordained  pliancy  will  receive  nothing  that  is  false,  and  every 
thing  that  is  true;  it  will  in  another  condition,  admit  nothing 
that  is  plain  and  true  to  the  sensesj  yet  with  a  ready  credulity 
adopts  any  and  every  notion,  confused  and  false,  both  to  the 
senses,  and  the  brain.  Of  these  three  peculiarities  of  the  mind 
the  first  is  as  we  have  said,  an  instinct  of  protection ;  the  second, 
the  ordination  of  God  and  Nature;  the  third,  the  utmost  per- 
version of  that  ordination.  This  last  vice  of  the  mind  is  sophis- 
tically  taught  by  the  metaphysician,  and  in  its  most  vivid  exercise 
constitutes  Fanaticism.  A  tendency  to  Fanaticism  is  then  one  of 
the  general  characters  of  the  mind :  for  there  never  was  an  age, 
in  which  mankind  on  every  subject  of  human  interest,  have  not 
been  disposed,  in  part,  or  universally,  to  believe  in  what  is  not  a 
thing  of  primary  perception ;  and  being  thus  metaphysical  or  be- 
yond nature,  is  to  be  classed  with  fiction,  and  falsehood.  Fanati- 
cism is  closely  connected  with  spirituality:  for  spirit  being  imper- 
ceptible to  every  sense;  earnestly  to  believe  in  what  cannot  be 
perceivedj  whether  in  the  old  silent-gliding  apparition,  or  the 
new-fashioned  ghosts  who  signify  their  unheard  gibbering  by  a 
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Ripping  Medium;  is  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  to  be  a 
Fanatic.  The  term  fanaticism  is  generally  applied  to  a  religious 
delusion;  for  all  worldly  religions  being  founde<l  on  spirituality, 
instances  of  delusion  are  more  common  on  this  subject.  But  the 
essential  of  fanaticism  is  the  vivid  and  obstinate  belief  in  what 
cannot  be  proved;  and  therefore  applies  to  imperceptibility,  on 
any  subject:  to  the  ruinous  belief  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble;  and 
to  the  laughable  Stock-jobbing  mauuvers  on  the  Atlantic  Cable; 
into  which  one  of  the  Operators  tried  to  infuse  a  leaven  of  meta- 
physics; like  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  by  calling  on  the  people, 
to  'thank  God  for  the  special  use  of  his  hand  in  finishing  the 
mighty  work,'  when  the  long  rope  was  never  laid  at  all;  the 
Stock-broker's  'got  up'  report  of  salutations  along  it,  between 
a  duped  and  credulous  Queen  and  a  more  blamable  if  not  con- 
niving President,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  We  say, 
fanaticism  is  closely  allied  to  the  theory  of  spirituality;  and  on 
this  ground,  we  assume,  that  no  one  who  adopts  our  analysis  and 
system  of  the  mind,  can  or  will  turn  back-slider  and  reject  it, 
unless  he  becomes  fanatical.  For  that  system  is  founded  on  the 
material  functions  of  the  senses,  and  the  brain;  and  consists  in 
the  images  and  types  of  things,  and  their  relationships,  which 
truly  exist,  and  are  perceptible:  and  until  man  examines  his 
mind,  and  perceives  what  we  have  confidently  described  it,  physic- 
ally to  be,  he  will  continue  to  have  Legions  of  moderate,  and 
raving  Fanatics  around  him. 

Ninth.  There  is  a  condition  of  the  mind,  called  in  common 
language,  ^Imagination;'  and  though  we  have  not  employed  the 
term,  we  have,  under  the  phrase;  memorial  excursion,  analytic- 
ally, and  definitely,  described  what  it  is  intended  only  generally  to 
denote.  The  design  of  this  excursive  quality  is  sometimes  ex- 
ercised to  an  excess  that  leads  astray  the  constituents,  and  inter- 
feres with  their  working  and  productive  power.  In  this  excess  the 
excursive  wing  over  memorial  perception,  like  the  flight  of  the  swal- 
low, is  easy,  rapid,  erratic,  and  almost  untiring.  It  is  easy,  rapid, 
and  erratic,  because  it  is  involuntary ;  and  it  is  continuative,  because 
it  is  agreeable.  When  excursive  thoughts  are  involuntary  and  agree- 
able, there  is  in  the  human  mind,  a  strong  disposition  to  follow 
them  up.     We  therefore  assign  it  as  a  general  character  of  the 
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perverted  memorial  excursion,  to  go  beyond  the  demands  of  the 
joint  and  conclusive  constituents,  and  thereby  to  weaken  their 
power.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  minds  even  of  the  highest  class ; 
and  we  presumed  to  point  out  this  tendency  to  an  excess,  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Bacon;  for  though  limiting  his  power  over  the  joint 
comparison,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  arrangement,  and  com- 
pletion of  his  great  design;  it  did  not  seriously  aifect  the  general 
purpose  of  his  intellect.  But  this  excess  of  memorial  excursion^ 
or  the  mind  being  'too  imaginative,'  as  the  old  school  calls  itj 
when  connected  with  the  vivid  quality,  and  wildly  exercised  in 
the  common  mind,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  evil  it  may  produce  in 
every  occupation  of  life.  The  general  mind  thus  prone  to  the 
easy  and  agreeable  exercise  of  this  rambling  excursion,  is  yet  by 
the  obligatory  business  of  men,  kept  in  a  measure,  down  to  the 
detail  of  physical  things;  and  the  flight  thereby  usefully  restrained: 
for  though  it  may  even  then  occasion  oversight  and  errors,  it  does 
not  mar  the  general  purpose  of  the  joint  and  conclusive  constitu- 
ents. When  the  excursive  is,  from  perversion,  disposed  to  be 
wild,  and  is  johied  with  the  vivid  quality,  the  steady  power  of  the 
joint  and  conclusive  constituents  and  of  the  elective  quality,  seem 
to  have  no  influence  on  it,  and  the  mind  is  generally  lost  to  all  its 
high  and  important  duties.  Persons  of  this  character  rarely  or 
never  succeed  in  a  regular  pursuit.  They  change  from  one  pur- 
pose to  another,  as  the  last  vivid  and  alluring  memorial  combina- 
tion displaces  the  preceding;  for  the  whole  course  of  such  a 
mind  is  a  succession,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  of  meteoric  percep- 
tions, vivid  and  evanescent:  and  if  by  chance  it  succeeds  in  its 
purpose,  it  soon  loses  the  accidental  advantage  by  a  new  vivid- 
ness and  flight.  Friends  can  do  nothing  by  advice  and  assistance, 
for  a  versatile  character;  in  a  good-natured  case,  he  thanks  them 
for  their  kindness;  and  goes  after  another  and  attractive  memorial, 
with  the  craving  of  the  vacant  and  vulgar  mind  for  something 
new.  Some  occupations  consist  in  a  succession  of  changes,  and 
are  suited,  to  satisfy  a  memorial  excursionist;  and  by  changes  as 
frequent  as  his  mind,  keep  him  steady  in  unsteadiness.  Such 
minds  belong  to  the  flying  squadron,  and  range  in  every  field  of 
idleness  or  occupation. 

This  vivid  excursion  of  the  memorial  after  something  new, 
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without  a  like  vivid  and  steady  use  of  the  primary,  joint,  and 
conclusive  constituents,  is  perhaps  one  reason  for  the  character- 
istic unsteadiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  For  an 
excessive  flight  and  change  of  quiescent  memorial  images  and 
types  will,  by  their  working  plan  produce,  as  they  may  direct  an 
actionary  change,  of  place,  profession,  trade,  politics,  or  other 
mutations.  It  is  possible  the  Americans  may,  on  this  point,  be 
infected  by  the  great  crowd  of  foreigners  who  come  to  this  country : 
for  the  emigrant  who  changes  his  Country,  either  for  a  liveli- 
hood, or  for  ambition,  or  political  opinions,  would  seem  to  have  a 
slight  touch  of  that  ^  mania  erabunda^*  which  epidemically  in- 
duces a  native  American  to  wander  from  city  to  city  and  from 
one  State  to  another,  till  he  has  tried  his  speculating  luck  in 
the  whole  thirty-three.  But  much  of  our  restlessness  is  per- 
haps ascribable  to  the  republican  rotation  in  office,  and  a  cheap 
conveyance  by  steam,  of  millions  of  lazy  loafers  on  Administra- 
tion Favor,  and  other  idlers  of  the  countryj  to  wherever  their 
hopeful  and  excursive  memorials  may  brightly  lead  them.  It 
may  explain  too,  why^  with  a  busy  mind  in  Patent  Office  con- 
trivancesj  which  are  highly  useful  extemporaneous  applications 
of  known  mechanical  principles  to  the  affairs  of  the  country^  the 
American  even  of  higher  education,  has  no  turn  for  broad  and 
general  wisdom.  Is  it  from  a  hasty  ambition,  or  because  he  is 
an  American,  that  he  will  not  employ  the  patient  Observation 
and  Reflection  necessary  to  create  it?  If  he  has  an  original 
thought,  that  might  quietly  lead  him  by  the  related  tie  to  a  central 
stand  within  the  vast  Amphitheatre  of  Nature,  he  cannot,  in  im- 
patient vanity  for  early  notoriety,  refrain  from  going  forth  to 
sow  his  expectations  among  the  jealousies  of  men;  and  before 
they  have  time  to  grow  up,  and  bear  their  hundred-fold  of  lasting 
benefit,  their  feeble  life  is  choked  by  the  thorns  of  worldly  care, 
envy,  and  opposition,  and  the  root  of  all  his  promise  dies. 

In  the  wide  world  of  desultory  beings,  we  scarcely  perceive 
how  many  there  are,  till  we  look  around  to  count  them.  But  the 
excursive  Castle-builders,  from  the  Metaphysical  Arch-Mason, 
down  to  the  hod-bearer  of  his  false  and  foolish  materials;  and 
the  slaves  of  fashion,  who  everlastingly  crown  their  walls,  with 
banners  of  ever-changing  color  and  devicej  confound  me  by  their 
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kinds  and  numbers;  and  having  pointed  out  what  thej  do  and 
how  they  do  it,  I  leave  the  Reader  to  make  out,  if  he  can,  the 
detail  for  himself. 

Tenth.  The  quality  of  vividness  or  force,  like  that  of  memo- 
rial excursion,  is  generally  liable  to  perversion.  It  was  shown 
in  the  eleventh  section  that  the  excess  of  this  quality  on  any  one 
constituent,  might  mar  the  working  plan  of  the  whole  mind,  by 
outshining  or  overruling  all  the  others.  When  therefore  I  trans- 
late the  common  and  indefinite  language  of  the  old  school,  into 
the  simple  and  precise  nomenclature  of  the  analytic  system;  it 
will  be  found  how  many  of  those  conditions  of  the  mind,  called 
passions,  may  be  resolved  into  the  forms,  degrees,  and  varieties, 
of  the  vivid  and  forcible  quality  of  perception.  For  having  now 
the  descriptive  language  of  the  physical  constituents,  and  their 
qualities,  which  with  the  verbal  sign  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
mind;  and  having  rejected  from  it  the  talisman-agency  of  spirit; 
how  else  can  passion,  which  is  a  state  of  mind,  be  described,  than 
by  showing  it  to  be  the  quiescent  state  of  either  one  or  more  con- 
stituents, or  of  one  or  more  of  the  qualities;  known  outwardly  by 
the  actionary  verbal  or  written  sign,  or  by  countenance  or  ges- 
ture. By  comparing  then,  all  the  various  phenomena  of  passion 
with  the  particular  working  plan  of  the  mind,  we  describe  the 
former  to  be  no  more  than  the  quick,  vivid,  or  forcible  quality  of 
one  or  more  perceptions,  on  whatever  subject  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  interest  it  may  be  exercised.  We  will  illustrate  this 
simple  classification  by  a  few  examples. 

Love,  properly  so-called,  is  a  vivid,  absorbing,  agreeable,  and 
it  must  be  added,  selfish  perception  of  the  sexes  towards  each 
other;  and  when  not  reciprocal  at  first,  has  on  one  side,  always 
some  encouraging  foresight,  that  it  will  become  so. 

Ambition,  of  which  however  debasing  in  itself,  man  is  so  se- 
cretly proud,  is  only  a  highly  vivid  and  agreeable  perception  of 
the  accompaniments,  and  effects  of  power,  or  wealth,  or  applause: 
and  that  which  blind  enthusiasts  call  the  aspiration  of  ^  noble 
souls,'  appears,  by  the  analytic  system,  to  be  the  same  as  the  highly 
vivid  and  agreeable  quality  of  perception  under  which  a  robber 
exercises  his  power,  to  get  the  better  of  Bank-precaution;  under 
which  he  vividly  empties  its  vaults;  and  under  which  he  is  vividly 
applauded  by  his  fellow  rogues,  for  his  'Napoleon  Strategy.' 
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Anger,  in  all  its  objects  and  degrees,  is  the  quick  and  vivid 
perception  of  a  disagreeable  impression,  produced  in  various  ways, 
on  a  sentient  being,  but  under  intensity,  extended  to  brute-matterj 
and  made  actionary  by  gesture,  sometimes  carried  to  the  excess 
of  personal  violence. 

Revenge  is  one  of  the  higher  degrees  of  angry,  quick,  and 
vivid  perception;  embracing  the  intention  of  an  equivalent  for  a 
former  disagreeable  impression  on  the  avenger. 

Charity,  Benevolence,  and  other  allied,  and  moderate  passions, 
however  named,  are  each  respectively,  a  vivid  perception  of  the 
wants,  suflferings,  and  other  unfortunate  conditions  of  human  na- 
ture, and  reaching  even  the  sub-animalsj  accompanied  with  an 
agreeable  perception,  in  the  disposition,  and  endeavor  to  minister 
to  their  necessities,  and  assuage  their  sufferings.  But  we  have 
said  enough  on  these  definitions  and  examples:  and  the  Reader 
can  for  himself  continue  a  further  detail  of  the  correspondence 
between  passion  on  any  and  every  subject,  with  the  single  quality 
of  a  quick,  vivid,  or  forceful  and  an  agreeable  perception. 

A  vivid  quality  in  its  proper  degree,  being  a  natural  ordina- 
tion, we  must  then  believe,  that  passion  is  ordained  as  one  of  the 
general  characters  of  men,  and  which  duly  exercised  is  essential 
to  the  well-being  and  energy  of  the  mind,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
means  of  its  productive  power.  The  Metaphysical  Theologians 
however,  would  lead  us  to  consider  passion  as  a  sin  before  God. 
But  if  it  creates  the  wrath,  which  they  ascribe  to  him,  there  is  a 
high  and  urgent  plea  for  our  own.  We  are  told  in  childhood,  not 
to  continue  our  wrath  till  sun-set.  If  ordained  anger  has  been 
wisely  and  duly  provoked^  continue  its  retributive  justice,  until 
the  cause  is  removed.  The  advice  is  only  one  for  a  fool,  who  has 
no  motive  for  his  anger;  and  it  is  uselessj  for  as  night  comes-on, 
he  will,  like  a  cross  bird  on  its  roost,  grow  drowsy  and  forget  it. 

That  state  of  mind  called  a  Bold  Character,  among  men,  is 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  passion:  but  as  the  merely  bold  man  is 
often  troublesome  or  dangerous,  he  can  never  be  useful,  except 
directed  by  wisdom,  under  some  of  the  necessities,  the  perversions 
of  the  world  bring  upon  her.  A  bold  man  has  a  union  of  the 
vivid  and  the  selfish  quality.  The  vividness  of  his  ambition  and 
yanity^  makes  him  impudent,  for  in  blindness  from  excess  of  their 
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light,  he  sees  not  an  obvious  superiority  in  others.  He  some- 
times succeeds  in  his  purposes,  when  they  are  narrow,  by  vividly 
perceiving  his  object,  and  fearlessly  precipitating  himself  upon  it. 
Such  characters  have  often  great  energy,  with  a  ready  despatch 
in  their  business:  hence  vividness  and  quickness  perceive  and 
pursue  nothing  except  their  own  present  design.  The  occasional 
instances  of  extraordinary  courage  in  the  Bold,  are  not  reflective 
acts,  but  proceed  from  blindness  to  danger,  and  forgetfulness  at 
the  moment  even  of  his  selfishness  and  vanity,  those  calculating 
counselors. 

Some  of  the  great  Captains,  Kings,  and  Ministers,  to  say  no- 
thing of  Leaders  in  inferior  Callings,  have  been  only  bold  ad- 
venturers. But  on  reaching  stations  that  a  natural  ordination 
intended  for  the  wise  and  virtuous,  a  turn  of  crafty  influence  over 
the  yielding  world,  makes  it  believe  that  the  Bold  are  these.  As 
the  world  was  made  by  God  and  Nature,  to  serve  its  useful  pur- 
pose, to  wear  out,  and  terminate,  according  to  their  appointmentj 
it  was  not  as  the  timid  say,  *mado  for  the  Bold;*  though  they  too 
often  make  free  with  it;  and  then  in  their  own  way,  drive,  dis- 
turb, corrupt,  and  would  destroy  the  human  part  of  it  before  its 
time.  But  often  instinctive  wisdom  returning,  at  last  grows 
weary  and  impatient  of  the  selfishness  of  a  bolstered  boldness; 
credulity  and  submission  cease;  and  vivid  vanity  having  nothing 
left  to  work  upon,  grows  dim,  its  force  becomes  enfeebled,  and  if 
I  may  be  pardoned  the  justly  depreciating  metaphor,  without  the 
real  *  pluck*  of  the  mind  to  keep  it  ^game*  to  the  last,  it  flees 
from  its  former  haunts  to  find  a  common  death ;  or  wanders  about 
in  its  *  Cow-feathers '  to  the  end  of  its  days.  Pompey's  glory,  with 
its  fate,  gives  the  history  of  the  quick,  vivid,  selfish,  confident, 
and  intriguing  Boldness  of  every  age. 

Eleventh.  The  human  mind  in  its  general  character,  is  a  flat- 
tering sycophant,  and  a  beflattered  dupe.  These  mutual  accom- 
modations are  the  reciprocal  exchanges  of  self-love  between  the 
givers  and  receivers  of  the  world's  light  weight  of  words.  For  as 
self-love  is  instinctively  universal,  so  is  the  purpose  of  flattery; 
and  through  the  dignified  and  ever-courteous  cajoling  of  the  diplo- 
matist, or  the  vulgar,  fulsome,  and  less  scrupulous  tongue  of  the 
demagogue,  it  has  overthrown  many  a  besotted  Empire.     It  en- 
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feebles  the  minds  of  men  who  take  it  only  as  a  relish^  turns  to 
half  an  idiot  the  woman  who  lives  upon  it,  and  is  the  pick-pocket 
of  unsuspicious  wealth. 

Twelfth.  I  have  said,  and  I  have  yet  found  no  reason  to  think 
otherwise,  that  the  entire  functions  of  the  senses  and  the  brain, 
constituting  the  whole  of  the  mind  are  involuntary.  But  as  the 
general  belief  of  mankind  is  in  the  voluntary  power  and  freedom 
of  the  willj  I  must  from  the  evil  effects  of  this  belief,  describe  it 
as  giving  a  general  and  perverted  character  to  the  mind.  I  have 
already  stated  some  of  the  consequences  of  assuming  that  we 
have  the  voluntary  power  to  think  as  we  please.  We  all  know, 
perhaps  from  experience,  into  what  difficulties,  conceits,  pride, 
and  obstinacy  may  betray  us,  on  every  purpose  of  interest  or 
pleasure.  These  causes  act  with  great  influence  on  our  estimate 
of  the  mind,  as  the  agent  of  all  our  actions;  and  consequently,  on 
our  belief  that  an  abstraction,  called  the  will,  has  the  voluntary 
power  to  direct  that  agent.  Indeed,  conceit,  pride,  and  obstinacy 
may  be  the  only  motives  of  that  belief.  It  was  stated  in  the  first 
and  second  articles  of  the  present,  and  the  fifth  of  the  preceding 
section,  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to  remove  from  the  human  mind 
the  egotism  of  it«  equality,  and  often  of  its  superiority  to  all 
others :  and  we  may  now  consider  how  far  the  notion  of  its  free- 
dom is  connected  with  the  conceit  of  its  excellence.  For  in  that 
common  infirmity^  a  weak  mindj  the  transition  from  the  notion 
that  it  has  the  power  to  do  any  thing  it  requires  within  itself,  is 
very  easy  to  the  notion,  that  it  has  already  accomplished  it.  If 
such  is  the  case,  we  may  foresee  what  mischief  it  must  produce  in 
the  affairs  of  life.  We  had  a  President  over  us,  who  had  one  of 
these  generally  ignorant,  self-conceited,  and  therefore  self-willed 
minds;  and  who  to  contrive  a  reason  for  giving  political  places  to 
the  thousands  of  incompetent  dunces  and  idlers  who  compassed 
voters  for  him,  maintained  that  any  onej  among  the  equal  repub- 
lican intellect  could  soon  qualify  itself  for  any  office,  though  the 
voice  of  the  country  has  not  even  yet  decided,  that  it  could  apply 
to  himself.  However,  the  principle  we  are  here  considering,  of 
every  common  man's  mind  being  an  equal  or  a  superior,  with  the 
eonceit  of  free-will  ready  for  any  office,  seems  to  be  so  common, 
that  every  succeeding  President  has  fallen  into  it,  or  followed  his 
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predecessor's  example.  We  have  now  before  us  in  government, 
two  instances  of  a  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  inducing  the 
mind  to  pursue  a  self-willed  notion,  under  a  conviction  that  it  is 
an  in-ward,  or  in  our  language  a  Quiescent  something,  directed  to 
take-on  the  actionary  form.  The  first  case  is  that  of  a  set  of 
fanatics  on  one  side,  who  with  their  free-will  turned  to  self-will, 
justified  by  a  metaphysical  conscience,  and  encouraged  by  a  like 
metaphysical  voice  from  Heaven,  prepares  the  train  of  a  civil  war 
for  the  forcible  emancipation  of  lawful  slavery.  The  second,  a 
conceited  Cotton  aristocracy,  on  the  other  side,  with  a  free-will 
turned  to  self-will,  supported  by  the  like  fanatical  metaphysics  of 
*God  and  my  right:*  and  thinking  its  Sovereign  Plant  would 
grow  faster,  and  produce  more  under  a  lazy  and  chivahic  form  of 
government;  begins  a  civil  war,  to  found  a  'dark  monarchy,*  with 
its  rising  stars  of  Rank,  and  Title,  and  Wealth. 

In  Religion,  holy,  humble,  peace-making  Religion,  the  mischief 
of  this  conceited  superiority  of  mind,  with  its  free-will  turned  to 
self-will  is  still  greater;  for  here,  the  superiority  of  that  mind,  and 
the  self-will  of  that  free-will,  being  intrenched  by  the  metaphysi- 
cal notion  of  a  heavenly  derivationj  the  fanatic  on  each  side  pre- 
sumes to  do  any  thing  to  gratify  himself,  by  doing  the  communi- 
cated will  of  his  God.  This  conceit  of  the  superiority  of  the 
mind,  with  its  consequent  action  in  self-will,  may  be  shown  in  all 
the  pursuits  of  life:  for  the  mind  that  has  the  notion  of  its  supe- 
riopity,  will  certainly  have  the  self-will  to  do  the  purposes  of  that 
superiority.  And  reversely,  the  notion  of  a  free,  turned  to  a 
self-will  must  assume  to  itself  a  superiority  in  the  uncontrolable 
mind  that  uses  it. 

Such  are  some  of  the  consequences  of  believing  in  a  nonentity 
called  free-will;  which  turned  into  self-will  should  and  does  direct 
us;  and  which  by  its  conceit,  pride,  and  obstinacy,  should,  and 
in  extreme  cases,  does  in  the  limited  and  particularly  Wise,  pre- 
sent the  Adamantine  side  of  the  mind,  not  only  to  all  reasonable 
argument,  but  even  to  physical  demonstration  itself,  against  its 
delusions. 

Thirteenth.  The  quality  of  Habit  in  the  present  muddled  state 
of  the  intellectual  world,  is  so  influential  in  continuing  its  follies, 
errors,  and  vicesj  that  it  may  be  enumerated  as  one  of  the  gen- 
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eral  characters  of  mankind.  It  was  ordained  for  the  preservation 
of  wisdom  and  virtue;  and  does  when  they  are  once  confirmed, 
contribute  to  the  stability  of  their  usefulness.  Still  the  amount 
of  this  efficacy  is  limited  indeed,  compared  with  that  of  the  per- 
version of  habit  to  the  continuation  of  folly  and  vice.  But  we 
leave  the  Reader  to  work-out  for  himself  the  application  of  these 
general  views  on  the  subject  of  habit. 

Fourteenth.  The  Evanescent  quality  of  perception  is  an  im- 
perfection of  the  general  mind,  which  not  holding  its  images,  and 
types  long  enough  for  comparison,  and  conclusion,  makes  little  or 
no  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  useful  or  higher  branches 
of  knowledge. 

Fifteenth.  Of  Selfishnessj  which  as  a  protective  and  useful  in- 
stinct, and  only  when  no  longer  necessary,  a  general  perversion 
of  the  mindj  we  have  spoken  largely,  and  therefore  refer  the 
Reader  to  what  has  been  already  said.  There  may  be  other 
states  of  the  perverted  mind,  in  the  particular  conditions  of  the 
common  conventional  classes  of  mankind;  which  we  next  pro- 
ceed to  describe.  But  they  have  been  noticed  in  the  many  defi- 
nitions, and  explanations  of  this  Work:  and  will  probably  be 
remembered,  and  applied  by  the  recollective  Reader. 

Having  in  former  pages  made  the  first  and  broadest  division 
of  the  working  plan  of  the  mind,  into  the  ordained  physical,  and 
the  perverted  metaphysical ;  and  again  divided  the  physical,  by 
its  products  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  and  the  metaphysical,  by  its 
products  of  folly  and  vice;  having  also  described  and  illustrated 
each  of  these,  as  they  apply  more  or  less  generally  to  the  char- 
acter of  mankind;  we  come  now  to  apply  the  principles  of  these 
broader  divisions,  to  the  genera,  species,  and  varieties  of  the  in- 
tellectual distinctions  among  men.  As  we  have  represented  the 
mind,  it  can  then,  consist  only  in  the  silent  perceptions,  the 
verbal  signs,  and  the  obvious  products  of  some  working  plan; 
and  that  working  plan  is  no  other  than  the  use  of  the  described 
constituents,  their  qualities,  and  their  various  actionary  signs. 
We  have  thus  the  full,  sufficient,  and  physical  materials  for  a  dis- 
crimination of  the  ordained,  and  the  perverted  intellect.  Wo 
must  therefore  now  be  convinced  that  the  old  school^  with  its 
single  and  indivisible  spirit,  which  presents  no  materials  to  work 
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with;  and  only  some  indefinite  notions  about  ^faculties,  and  oper- 
ations/ which  could  represent  the  character  of  the  mind,  onlj 
for  the  blind  conceit  of  the  individual,  and  consequently  for  end- 
less dispute  on  the  comparison  of  particular  intellects;  with  no 
standard,  except  in  every  individual  believing  his  own  to  be  the 
best.  The  practical  result  of  all  this  has  been,  that  in  too  many 
instances,  the  Fool  has  been  put  into  the  place  of  the  Wise;  and 
the  'arrant  knave*  into  the  place  of  the  Virtuous;  without  the 
mistake  being  known  to  those  who  put  them  there;  and  by  nine- 
tenths  of  the  world  besides.  The  mind  has  therefore  always  been 
estimated  by  the  false  or  uncertain  opinions  of  friendship,  pre- 
judice, interest,  ignorance,  party,  and  caprice;  or  by  a  comparison 
with  some  noted  minds,  set  up  as  a  conventional  standard,  by  the 
same  vague,  false,  or  mistaking  valuation.  I  need  scarcely,  in 
the  last  pages  of  this  Work,  tell  the  Reader,  that  we  measure  the 
minds  of  men,  by  the  only  standard^  an  intelligible  ai^alysis  of 
the  mind  itself;  and  with  reference  to  physical  constituents,  qual- 
ities, and  signsj  so  describe  its  working  plan  and  productions, 
that  others  may  judge  of  our  discriminations,  with  reference  to  the 
standard,  by  which  we  have  endeavored  to  portray  them.  And 
we  plead  with  the  hope,  that  for  any  oflFence  our  delineations  may 
give,  a  little  observation  and  reflection,  will  go  near  to  convince 
the  Offendedj  it  is  more  their  own  omissions  and  commissions, 
than  any  satire  or  jests  from  my  pencil,  that  make  them  appear 
what  they  really  are,  in  the  true  Looking-glass  of  the  mindj 
which  our  analytic  description  has  been  the  accidental  means  of 
setting  before  them,  and  from  which  I  have  endeavored  faithfully, 
and  not  invidiously  to  copy  my  pictures. 


Article  IV.  Of  National  Character. 

This  is  a  conventional  phrase  much  used,  but  very  difficult 
clearly  to  define.  It  should  perhaps  be  marked  as  one  of  the 
general  characters  of  mankind,  with  a  few  peculiarities,  or  what 
the  Painters  call  'accidents,'  formed  by  the  favorable  and  the 
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anfavorable  influence  of  climate,  or  by  conventionalities  that  have 
grown  out  of  those  natural  causes,  or  from  some  accidental  per- 
version of  the  mind.  Few  observing  and  contemplative  writers 
have  systematically  taken  up  the  subject  of  national  character; 
considering,  we  may  suppose,  that  the  great  mass  composing  a 
people,  have  the  necessary,  natural,  and  useful^  and  the  unneces- 
sary and  perverted  perceptions,  arts,  and  habits  of  man ;  leaving 
to  foreign,  and  too  often  prejudiced  Travelers  who  fly  through  a 
country,  to  note  some  trifling  peculiarities,  which  differ  from  those 
of  their  own;  but  which  from  changes  by  its  inhabitants,  in  arti- 
cles and  modes  of  diet,  and  dress,  and  in  ways  and  ceremonies  of 
all  kinds,  become  in  time  different  and  peculiar  characteristics 
even  to  those  inhabitants  themselves. 

Government  and  Ileligion  seem,  under  a  superficial  view,  to 
make  essential  differences  of  national  character;  but  this  is  diffi- 
cult to  admit  by  a  close  observation.  For  metaphysical  notions 
and  management  both  in  Theology  and  Politics,  are  uniform 
every  where,  and  alwaysj  and  thus  make  no  difference  in  the 
selfish  purposes  of  vain  and  ambitious  Rulers  and  Priests;  nor 
in  the  credulity  and  servility  of  a  subjected  people,  both  in  a 
monarchy  and  a  republic;  nor  in  a  pure  Theocracy,  and  a  reli- 
gion divided  between  Church  and  State,  in  all  thoir  thousand 
formalities.  But  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  been  a  Peculiar  peo- 
ple of  God,  and  are  said  to  be  still  a  peculiar  people  without 
nationality,  abandoned,  but  still  marked  by  their  Jehovah.  It 
is  however,  not  peculiar  to  a  Jew,  to  be  bigoted  in  his  meta- 
physics ;  and  with  his  sectarian  perception^  a  very  natural  onej 
to  live  within  himself,  when  surrounded  by  a  people  who  under 
their  sectarian  perceptions,  and  peculiarities,  have  so  long  per- 
secuted himj  and  have  but  lately  begun  to  change  their  fierce  and 
ungenerous  hostility,  into  an  ameliorated  scorn.  Common  travel- 
ers who  have  generally  a  locomotive  restlessness,  and  not  a  very 
broad  mentivity,  seem  to  consider  national  character  as  made  upj 
of  the  habits  of  strapping  infants  on  boards,  instead  of  rocking 
them  in  cradles ;  of  eating  raw  beef,  instead  of  giving  it  a  minute 
and  three-quarters,  turning  and  all,  on  a  gridiron ;  and  in  taking 

a  breakfast-egg  cleanly  from  the  shell,  instead  of  from  a  besmeared 
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queens-ware  cup;  as  they  severally,  and  always,  preferably  do  in 
their  own  country. 


Article  V.  Of  the  Uneducated  and  Limited  Mind  of  Woman. 

In  our  previous  investigations,  we  have  considered  the  human 
race,  as  men,  with  only  an  occasional  reference  to  the  other  sex. 
But  women  are  a  very  important  half  of  that  race ;  and  though 
not  always  intellectually  a  'better  halfj*  yet  until  they  become  in 
mind  the  equal  half,  the  other  will  never  be  much  better  than 
they  are.  For  woman  has  by  natural  ordination,  a  secret,  and 
scarcely  to  be  whispered,  but  strongly  attractive  power  over  man; 
and  by  joining  to  this,  the  influential  pleas  of  the  Vivid  and  the 
Durable  quality,  it  would,  through  the  cultivated  use  of  the  five 
constituents  retain  him  by  the  tie  of  a  delightful  mentivity,  equal 
and  sympathetic  with  the  best  state  of  his  own,  if  not  superior; 
and  thus  instructive  to  it.  In  some  follovring  pages  then,  we 
shall  exclusivelyj  as, we  have  done  generally,  from  an  early  day, 
and  through  a  long  and  happy  life;  devote  ourself  to  women. 

Instruction  and  habit  have  in  our  particular  case  so  brought 
us  back  to  the  ordained  method  of  perception,  as  to  make  ob- 
servation and  experiment  necessary  for  any  important,  and  it 
should  be,  for  every  belief.  We  cannot  therefore,  here  consider 
the  metaphysical,  and  still  undetermined  question  of  the  rela- 
tive power  of  mentivity  in  the  sexes.  Anatomists  tell  us,  that 
the  average  weight  of  the  brain  is  less,  by  one-tenth  in  women 
than  in  men.  But  this  fact,  which  does  not  allow  any  important 
inference,  is  to  be  taken  with  the  future  results  of  experiments, 
long  and  largely  to  be  made,  on  a  similar  method  of  education  in 
each.  It  is  however,  a  fact  furnished  by  time's  spontaneous  ex- 
periment on  this  subject,  that  notwithstanding  some  women  receive 
a  degree  of  education,  equal  to  that  from  which  men  take  to  them* 
selves  the  wings  of  originality  and  power,  in  every  purpose  of  lifej 
no  solitary  instance  has  by  works,  recorded  itself,  of  the  female 
mind  possessing,  or  effectively  using,  the  higher  powers  of  the 
primary,  memorial,  joint,   conclusive,  and   verbal   pcrceptionsj 
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under  the  perfecting  touch  of  their  most  eminent  qualities.  But 
in  the  present  life  and  habits  of  women,  peculiar  circumstances 
might  concur  to  thwart  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  these  powers, 
even  if  they  possess  them ;  the  fact  does  not  therefore  fairly  prove 
the  inequality.  Nor  would  even  its  proof  be  in  this  age,  admitted 
by  either  side;  since  there  is  with  women  as  with  men,  that  vanity, 
pride,  obstinacy,  and  mental  egotism,  which  lead  them  to  believe^ 
most  of  their  compeers  in  opportunity  are  below  and  none  above 
them,  respectively  in  their  own,  and  in  the  other  sex.  But  we 
have  declared  our  standard  to  be  formed  from  the  use  of  the 
describable  constituents  and  their  qualities:  and  it  is  our  present 
purpose  to  gallant  the  mind  of  woman  up  to  this  strict  and  meas- 
uring scale. 

Her  Primary  perception  is  dull,  if  not  altogether  wanting,  for 
the  notice  of  the  vast  circuit  of  things  and  their  relationships ; 
and  is  exercised  only  upon  the  few  and  narrow  subjects  of  her 
own  personal  duties,  her  passions,  hopes,  fears,  pride,  vanity,  and 
self-will.  On  these  as  far  as  they  reachj  her  primary  perception 
18  as  sharp  as  her  needle.  Somewhat  like  our  traveling  Fanatic 
formerly  mentioned,  she  often  cannot  retrace  a  slightly  circuitous 
and  varying  roadj  she  has  repeatedly  gone  over.  Her  eye  may 
heedlessly  «ee,  but  it  observes  on  the  way,  no  turns,  cross  lanes, 
side  rocks,  rivulets,  grain  fields,  nor  kinds  of  trees,  as  path-re- 
membrances: and  remarks  only  one  or  two  Grand  Mansions, 
inquires  who  lives  there,  whether  he  is  married  or  single,  how  old, 
how  rich,  what  children  he  has,  and  how  he  treats  his  wife.  Few 
or  no  women,  except  in  the  handicraft  they  live  byj  for  they  may 
possess  limited  wisdomj  have  a  general  observation  on  mechanical 
facts,  or  principles;  they  consequently  only  notice  that  a  closet- 
lock,  and  the  clasp  of  a  broach,  with  other  things  for  personal 
comfort,  are  out  of  order;  but  have  not  the  least  knowledge  how 
to  rectify  them.  And  tell  me,  observant  Reader,  how  many  women, 
of  what  is  called  the  better  class,  have  you  known,  able  to  take 
full  care  of  a  watch  ?  For  the  knowledge  of  all  such  things  begins 
in  general  and  vivid  primary  perception.  Women  like  the  mass 
of  uneducated  men,  notice  and  listen  to  only  what  they  wish  to 
Bee,  and  to  hear.  And  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  their  present 
condition.    But  who  listens  to  more?    Nobody:  till  the  broad 
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exercise  of  the  mind,  by  a  proper  education,  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  enlarges  its  capacity  to  what  God  and  Nature 
ordained  it  to  be,  and  leads  it  to  pursue  and  grasp  whatever  is 
perceptible,  till  the  united  senses  and  brain  becomes  like  Time, 
as  the  Romans  called  him,  the  edax  rerum^  or  with  an  intellectual 
meaning  'the  dcvourer*  or  the  appropriator  of  the  'things*  of 
Nature  and  Art.  Again,  says  an  ignorant  husbandj  who  thinks 
a  wife  is  made  only  to  be  cup-bearer  to  his  besotted  thirst;  what 
has  woman  to  do  with  the  mind,  so  foreign  to  her  serving  duties? 
Just  so  much  as  to  teach  her,  that  the  bond  which  forcibly  keeps 
together  contrarieties  of  mind,  should  be  unloosed.  This  is  the 
law  of  harmonious  Nature;  and  we  are  toldj  the  law  of  God 
reaching  even  to  sub-animal  congruity,  commanded  the  Jews,  not 
to  yoke  together,  the  cleaner  creature  with  the  unclean  beast. 

As  the  strict  memorial  constituent  is  only  perception  by  the 
brain,  of  the  images  and  types,  formerly  perceived  by  the  senses; 
and  as  these  primary  perceptions  in  women  are  limited,  compared 
with  the  images  and  types  they  receive  from  fictional  authority^ 
their  memorials  will  generally  be  those  unmixed  perceptions, 
which  I  have  shown  are  employed  in  the  metaphysical  working 
plan.  And  thus  it  is,  that  women  even  more  than  the  uneducated 
class  of  men,  have  generally  metaphysical  or  notional  minds: 
that  is,  in  their  joint  comparisons,  and  conclusions,  they  employ 
a  memorial,  made  up  of  a  few  perceptions  that  were  formerly 
their  own  primary,  but  with  many  more  from  the  gumbled,  and 
doubtful  or  false  perceptions,  reported  by  the  words  or  writings 
of  others.  Hence  women,  like  uneducated  men,  arc  disposed  to 
credulity,  conformity,  superstition,  and  bigotry;  with  so  much 
obstinate  self  willj  the  result  of  the  narrow  and  adamantine  mindj 
as  to  prevent  her  rectifying  these  mischievous  perversions. 

From  this  description  of  the  primary,  and  the  memorial  con- 
stituent, in  women  it  would  followj  they  cannot  command  the 
perceptive  materials,  for  that  broader  exercise  of  the  mind,  we 
have  called  Observation  and  Reflection. 

The  joint  perceptions  of  women  like  those  of  the  great  massj 
high  and  low;  of  ignorant  men,  are  few,  feeble,  and  indefinite; 
except  upon  their  own  subjects  of  personal  interest,  and  these  are 
neither  extensive  nor  accurate:  for  of  the  primary  and  memorial, 
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from  which  they  are  made,  the  former  are  limited,  and  the  latter 
yaguelj  metaphysical.  And  thus  it  arises  that  women,  like  the 
politician,  have  rarely  even  a  limited,  and  generally  no  compre- 
hensive perception  of  the  intellectual  uses  of  system:  for  joint 
comparison  is  the  hroad  framer  of  classification ;  and  through  the 
verbal  sign,  the  precise  adjuster  of  its  nomenclature.  Of  the 
great  scientific  and  working  divisions  of  Genua  and  Species,  their 
minds  generally,  know  not  the  construction,  the  purpose,  and  the 
power. 

The  Conclusive  constituent  being  derived  from  the  joint,  must 
follow  its  character.  The  conclusive  perceptions  of  women, 
formed  on  their  joint  comparisons,  are  therefore  limited  to  the 
few  subjects  of  their  primary  and  personal  interests.  On  all 
other  things  for  observation,  in  the  broad  fields  of  nature,  and 
art,  their  power  of  deciding  seems  half  paralysed,  or  so  feeble^ 
they  can  scarcely  be  guided  to  a  conclusion.  Even  on  their  own 
topics,  their  conclusions  like  those  of  ignorant  men,  are  made  on 
individual  cases  of  comparison;  and  rarely  or  never  by  the 
species  or  genus,  collected  from  a  broad  survey  of  related  per- 
ceptions. It  is  for  this  reason,  that  on  subjects  of  natural 
knowledge,  they  rarely  form  a  general  principle,  with  difficulty 
comprehend  one,  and  then  can  scarcely  apply  it.  They  are  there- 
fore incapable  of  creating  works  of  science ;  though  they  may  be 
taught  the  results  of  philosophical  discovery ;  and  may  compile 
from  its  materials.  When  they  attempt  originality,  which  re- 
quires, with  the  use  of  the  related  tie,  wide  and  exact  primary, 
broad  and  clear  memorial,  with  definite  joint  comparisonj  the 
limitation  of  the  primary,  and  the  want  of  clearness  in  the  joint, 
oblige  them  to  have  recourse  to  their  unmixed  authoritative  and 
confused  memorials ;  and  their  efforts  in  science  end  by  becoming 
metaphysical.  Women  therefore,  make  little  or  no  use  of  the 
physical  working  plan  of  the  mind.  But  as  they  each  may  have 
a  fraction  of  some  kind  of  knowledge,  their  wisdom,  when  they 
have  it,  is  always  of  the  particular  or  limited  kind :  never  of  the 
broad  and  general. 

As  the  verbal,  together  with  the  written  sign,  is  the  actionary 
part  of  the  mind,  designed  to  represent  all  the  constituents,  in 
the  full  extent  and  precision,  of  their  working  planj  it  will  be 
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perceived  how  far  the  mind  of  woman  falls  short  of  the  ordained 
exercise  of  that  sign.  The  contracted  circuit  of  the  primary,  the 
memorial,  and  the  joint  constituents  seems  to  have  tied  down  the 
tongue,  to  keep  its  verbal  within  the  limit  of  the  other  percep- 
tions ;  and  the  want  of  clearness  in  the  four  constituents,  pre- 
vents, as  in  uneducated  man,  the  language  of  women,  being  like 
the  masculine  eloquence  of  generic  poetry  and  prosej  copious  in 
appropriate  words,  brief  in  the  use  of  them,  figurative,  forcible, 
rythmical,  and  majestic.  Some  women,  particularly  when  young, 
have  the  gift,  or  rather  gabble  of  fluency ;  others,  the  vanity  of 
endless  rhyming.  All  however  that  should  be  said  of  these,  when 
they  come  before  the  public,  is,  that  one  speaks,  and  the  other 
writes  too  much.  But  the  high  and  rarer  oratory,  like  the  rare 
and  higher  poetry,  history,  and  science,  is  not  yet  within  the 
power  of  their  actionary  perception.  Still  they  are  said  to  be 
the  best  letter-writers.  George  the  Third  on  being  told  by  his 
Tailor,  in  recommending  a  style  of  dressj  with  a  please  your 
majestyj  it  is  the  fashion ;  Sirrah,  said  the  Kingj  who  sets  the 
Fashion?  Meaning  perhaps,  that  the  Great  King  should,  but 
that  the  greatest  fool  does.  So  it  may  be  askedj  who  sets  the 
best  fashion  of  letter-writing?  The  best  thought  properly  ex- 
pressing itself  in  the  letter ;  for  the  mind  under  its  modes,  must 
be  the  measure;  and  thus  the  best  Styles  in  science,  history,  and 
the  drama,  come  from 'the  highest  styles  of  mind  that  pen  them. 
But  says  the  critic;  women  write  the  best  letters  y  meaning,  we 
suppose,  on  their  own  affairs,  or  those  of  their  friends  among  the 
great,  or  on  the  gossip  of  literature  or  the  Court,  or  the  Age. 
Still  we  are  toldj  women  write  in  a  simple  and  easy  style.  Sim- 
plicity and  ease  every  where  distinguish  the  mighty  work  of 
creative  wisdom.  The  simple  and  easy  manner  in  which  the 
verbal  sign  denotes  the  working  plan  of  the  mind,  teaches  that 
every  style  should  be  simple,  and  easy,  and  that  it  may  be  sub- 
lime in  expressing  the  meaning,  and  the  character  of  thought. 
Women  speak  and  write  on  Philanthropy;  but  it  is  with  us  at 
least,  chiefly  on  negro  slavery,  and  on  their  own  hard  fatej  not- 
withstanding their  present  privileges  and  immunities;  in  not  being 
allowed  to  extend  them,  by  putting  on  -BZoomer-apparel,  voting 
their  Grandmothers  to  the  Presidency;  which  however  might  be 
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no  great  solecism;  and  being  saucj  at  elections,  with  the  exemp- 
tion of  not  getting  slapped  for  it.  Bat  these  questions  are  for 
the  future,  when  women  as  well  as  men  understanding  what  the 
mind  is,  and  learningj  there  may  be  philanthropy  in  a  community 
of  knowledge,  will  have  so  many  other  subjects  of  interest^  thoy 
will  have  no  occasion  to  think  particularly  of  freeing  the  negroes, 
and  of  righting  themselves.  We  now  go  on  to  show  what  use 
women  make  of  the  Qualities  of  the  mind. 

First.  Vividness  is  one  of  woman*s  dclightsj  and  at  the  same 
time  her  bane;  for  which  in  her  present  state,  there  seems  to  be 
no  antidote.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  of  her  self-will ;  since,  as  in 
uneducated  men,  an  excessive  brightness  outshines  every  mutative 
perception.  This  strong  vividness  or  force  in  women,  is  perhaps 
wisely  ordained  in  the  limited  condition  of  their  mindsj  like  the 
protection  of  selfishness,  to  poverty  and  ignorancej  to  support 
and  insure  the  exercise  of  their  many  virtues  and  duties;  which 
without  this  instinctive  earnestness,  might  be  crossed  or  perverted; 
though  its  excess  sometimes  defeats  its  protective  power.  This  is 
the  case  with  their  stronger  passions,  which  are  nothing  more  than 
the  vividness  of  a  perception,  joined  to  the  quick  or  rapid  quality ; 
as  in  love,  jealousy,  and  religion ;  and  the  violence  of  these,  over- 
ruling the  images  and  types  of  real  thingsj  metaphysical  notions 
on  the  subject  of  the  passions  take  their  place;  and  these  being 
wrong  perceptions,  often  go  on  to  insanity,  which  is  only  a  more 
permanent,  vivid,  and  alarming  actionary  notion.  This  prevalence 
of  the  vivid  quality  in  women,  upon  their  own  personal  concerns 
often  leads  them  so  remarkably  to  take  part  with  their  children, 
in  their  faults  and  offenses.  It  is  the  instinct  of  the  hen  to  do 
this,  when  her  chickens  are  helpless.  But  Woman  considers  her 
child  as  part  of  herself;  and  looks  upon  it  with  as  vivid  a  self- 
love.  Besides  woman  is  the  mother  of  Kings,  who  'can  do  no 
wrong,*  and  of  Politicians,  and  of  Major-Generals,  who  are  bound 
to  do  right.  Should  however  the  child  be  unruly,  the  instinct  of 
the  ruffled  hen  is  upon  the  mother,  and  she  is  ready  with  a  vivid 
partiality  to  overlook  her  own  wayward  self-will,  thus  reflected  in 
her  childj  if  not  to  defend  it  when  it  becomes,  as  she  herself  may 
be,  a  nuisance  to  others;  and  when  on  rare  occasions,  moral  duty, 
apon  a  flagrant  fault,  overrules  or  mutates  her  thus  doubled  self- 
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affection;  the  admission  of  the  wrong,  is  always  an  unwilling 
resignation  in  the  mother. 

Second.  Quickness  of  quality  is  common  in  women:  But  this, 
as  with  the  majority  of  men,  is  limited  to  the  subjects  of  their 
passions,  interests,  and  pleasures.  Without  these  excitements,  in 
a  habitual  ignorance  they  are  slow. 

Third.  As  to  a  broad  flight  in  primary  and  memorial  Ex- 
cursion, their  wing  is  dipt;  but  they  flutter  vividly  and  nimbly 
about  a  limited  circuit  of  changing  images  and  types  of  their 
self-will,  pride,  vanity,  ambition,  hopes,  and  fears.  On  these 
they  are  ready,  with  their  joint  perceptions  and  conclusions,  for 
artifice,  if  required,  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes: 
and  it  is  on  account  of  their  foresight  on  these  points  being  of 
consequence  to  themselves^  they  are  said  to  be  close  in  keeping 
their  own  secrets,  but  from  not  seeing  broadly  the  concerns  of 
others,  less  particular  with  secrets  confided  to  them:  showing, 
that  if  they  could  extend  their  primary  perception  over  the 
breadths  of  nature  and  art,  they  would  increase  and  elevate 
their  comparisons  and  conclusions  to  the  higher  objects  of  duty, 
literature,  and  science.  The  great  desideratum  in  the  mind  of 
woman,  is  like  that  of  uneducated  menj  a  deficiency  of  materials 
to  work  with:  and  without  quoting  the  homely  language  of  Bun- 
yan  on  this  subjectj  we  may  say  that  God  and  Nature  having 
made  the  mind  to  be  a  store-house  for  the  images  and  types  of 
their  universal  things ;  and  it  being  when  not  so  used,  shut  up  in 
darkness,  metaphysical  phantoms  are  sure  to  take  possession  of 
the  idle  premises,  and  thus  to  turn  them  into  a  work-shop  for 
the  Father  of  falsehood  to  fabricate  every  delusive  and  mischiev- 
ous error.  From  a  deficiency  in  perceptive  materials,  there  never 
was  a  female  Shakspeare,  or  Bacon :  and  without  a  revolution  in 
the  mind  of  the  Sexj  or  a  new  creation  of  it,  Minerva-like,  from 
some  brain  like  theirs,  instead  of  from  another  surgical  operator 
on  a  rib,  we  shall  not  be  likely  soon  to  see  either  of  them. 

Fourth.  Of  the  Elective  quality  in  woman,  we  spoke  under  the 
head  of  their  joint  and  conclusive  perception.  Its  choice  being 
made  from  only  a  limited  primary  and  memorial  field  of  personal 
subjects,  can  be  of  no  importance,  in  the  great  compass  of  knowl- 
edge, either  for  its  application  or  increase.     On  the  higher  sub- 
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jocts  of  nature  and  art,  a  woman's  elective  quality  if  she  exer- 
cises it  at  all,  is  a  metaphysical  choice  from  unmixed  images  and 
types  furniAed  in  greater  part,  only  by  authority ;  and  which  are 
generally  obscure,  and  on  which  there  can  be  no  great  reliance. 

It  is  from  this  obscure  exercise  of  the  elective  quality  on  the 
limited  primary  and  memorial  constituents,  that  women  have  so 
rarely  a  mind  for  the  principle%  of  Taste.  Taste,  elevated  to  the 
broad  ground  of  knowledge  and  education,  is  in  all  its  conditions, 
founded  on  the  like  elemental  constituents  and  qualities  that 
science  employs.  As  we  endeavored  to  show  in  the  thirty-fourth 
section,  Science  is  only  the  recorded  truth  of  nature,  for  the  U9e 
of  man ;  and  Taste  is  the  like  truth  of  the  relationships  of  things, 
for  the  agreeable  perception  of  the  human  mind.  By  a  long 
train  of  observation,  experiment,  and  reflection.  Artists  have  dis- 
covered, executed,  recorded,  and  taught,  the  effects  of  these  rela- 
tionships; and  of  the  collected  system  of  facts  and  principles  of 
the  several  esthetic  Arts,  which  are  received  and  enjoyed  with 
equal  interest  by  the  educated  intellect.  Knowledge  on  the  three 
subjects  of  government,  mind,  and  taste,  is  considered  by  the 
world  as  a  natural  instinct  or  gift,  respectively  of  equal  power, 
and  discrimination  among  men.  But  if  there  is  no  difference  in 
their  conceit  with  the  mass  of  men,  on  the  subject  of  taste;  the 
other  sex  has  assumed,  and  therefore  are  admitted  to  be  the  arbi- 
ters of  Grace.  It  has  been  said  by  a  broad  observer,  that  women 
have  a  kind  of  choice  in  flower  beds,  and  borders;  and  a  taste  in 
making  sweetmeats.  For  though  a  certain  leading  class,  by 
means  of  the  manufacturer's  rich  and  variegated  fabrics,  may 
like  their  *  dandy  admirers,*  have  a  taste  for  glaring  color  and 
cost  in  dressj  you  cannot  bring  them  to  any  discrimination  of 
Form,  beyond  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  fashionable  furniture. 
There  may  be  exceptions  in  our  prospect ;  but  we  have  no  hope 
of  an  enlarged  and  educated  taste,  in  woman,  as  long  as  she  con- 
tinues her  present  self:  since  her  untaught  perceptions  on  this 
subject,  prevent  it.  My  own  personal  experie^Sce  may  be  re- 
stricted; yet  as  far  as  it  goes,  I  have  through  life,  ofiered  to 
teach  those  who  appeared  to  be  intelligentj  in  the  different  ranks 
of  young  ladiesj  the  principles  of  some  of  the  esthetic  arts,  and 
of  other  easy  systematic  subjects.     But  from  whatever  cause,  it 
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was  rarely  accepted ;  and  when  it  was,  they  would  not  apply  the 
knowledge^  nor  after  a  few  years,  recollect  its  order  or  its  facts. 
I  never  tried  such  experiments  on  men  of  more  education  than 
women ;  for  when  they  do  not  spontaneously  take  to  general  wis- 
dom, beyond  the  limited  and  particular,  of  their  several  profes- 
sions, or  calling,  I  am  sure  I  should  meet  withj  more  than  in  the 
other  sexj  the  impenetrable  adamantine  crust  upon  their  minds. 

Fifth.  Except  within  the  limited  circuit  of  a  woman's  interest, 
passions,  and  pleasures,  where  her  perceptions  are  Manifold,  and 
Durable,  the  primary  and  memorial  are  few  and  evanescent;  thus 
preventing  their  extension  to  a  broader  knowledge.  But  even 
her  manifold  and  durable  perceptions,  on  subjects  of  interest  to 
herself^  from  her  knowing  nothing  of  the  distinction  between  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  method  of  the  mind,  and  from  the 
generally  unmixed  and  authoritative  character  of  her  memorial, 
her  thinking  is  prone  to  pursue  the  latter  mode. 

Sixth.  It  is  an  unavoidable  inference  from  a  belief  in  the  physi- 
cal functions  of  the  mind,  that  all  its  perceptions  are  involuntary. 
But  metaphysical  delusion  has  perverted  the  great  mass  of  the 
world  to  a  notional  belief  in  a  voluntary  power,  spiritualized  into 
what  is  called  Will,  which  directs  their  functions.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  show  under  the  head  of  the  general  character  of 
mankind,  that  a  belief  in  this  voluntary  power,  is  in  part  the 
cause  of  self>will.  This  condition  of  cause  and  effect,  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  minds  of  women.  For  though  men,  who 
may  'reason*  on  this  subject,  are  disposed  to  believej  the  mind  is 
free,  because  they  believe  they  can  exercise  their  self-will ;  women, 
who  '  reason  *  the  way  they  wish,  exercise  their  self-will,  because 
they  believe  the  mind  is  free  to  every  will.  Self-will  is  then  more 
the  vice  of  women  than  of  men,  in  an  equal  condition  of  life. 
For  the  constituents  being  more  restricted  in  them,  they  have  not 
the  broad  knowledge  to  furnish  means  for  the  mutation  of  its 
vivid  notion.  But  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  less  knowl- 
edge in  the  midd,  or  the  more  vacancy,  the  more  certainly  self 
fills  up  the  space;  and  as  far  as  free-will  fails  to  turn  into  self-will, 
flatteryj  which  is  the  incense  to  self,  and  the  born-claim  of  womenj 
makes  up  the  deficiency.  When  woman  hears  so  often  from  the 
metaphysical  inspirations  of  the  Table,  that  she  is  '  Heaven's  last, 
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best  gift  to  man/  despite  its  subsequent  gifts  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Atlantic- Cable;  who  would  with- 
hold from  her,  a  free  and  self-will,  even  to  the  utter  length  of 
obstinacy. 

Seventh.  With  all  her  claims  to  free  and  to  self-will,  nobody 
looks  for  Independence  in  a  woman's  mind;  for  with  it,  and  its 
headstrong  repugnance  'to  obey,'  she  might  be  like  one  of  Pan- 
dora's gifts,  and  the  sorest  of  them  all.  But  there  is  no  danger 
of  this:  since  considering  how  the  Priest  in  all  ages,  has  held  her 
conscience;  and  Fashion  under  every  change,  has  bound  her  to 
his  rule  of  right  or  wrong,  without  leaving  her  a  single  identify- 
ing habit,  in  thinking,  behavior,  or  dressj  we  may  pass  by  her 
other  frailties,  and  exclaimj  Conformity,  thy  most  slavish  name 
is  woman. 

Eighth.  If  the  perception  of  Truth  is  not  as  tender  and  deli- 
cate as  it  should  be  in  women,  it  is  perhaps  the  defect  of  their 
education.  Falsehood  in  all  its  degrees,  is  the  result  of  limitation 
or  error  in  perception ;  and  as  their  constituents  are  limited  and 
therefore  feeble,  their  exactness  is  liable  to  be  overruled  by  their 
womanly  quality  of  vividness:  for  we  have  learned,  that  broad 
and  definite  perceptions  are  among  the  essential  means  of  truth. 

It  is  common  with  women,  to  be  indefinite  in  their  statements, 
and  in  their  recollection  of  facts  and  events ;  to  be  positive,  upon 
a  vague  perception  of  things;  obstinate  against  a  demonstration 
of  their  error;  and  even  under  an  unavoidable  open  admission  of 
an  error,  still  in  silent  verbal  sign,  to  recant  their  acknowledg- 
ment, and  to  say  to  themselves^  it  is  indeed  not  true,  but  we  will 
believe  it.  All  thisj  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  mind  of 
weak  and  uneducated  manj  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a 
want  of  moral  veracity.  Obstinacy  against  truth  may  be  a  falsity ; 
but  it  is  a  falsehood  of  perverted  human  nature,  which  whenever 
it  occurs,  either  in  man  or  woman,  arises  from  weakness  or  obscu- 
rity in  the  primary  and  memorial  perceptions,  and  so  compounds 
sensuous  and  cerebral  images  and  types,  with  their  relationships, 
as  to  produce  a  mistake  of  things  and  their  actions.  When  such 
confused  materials  of  thought  are  employed  by  the  joint  and  con- 
clusive constituents,  it  constitutes  the  common  falsehood  of  Sophis- 
try, which  the  Forensic  and  Parlimentary  world  call  Logic;  not 
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Lying.  But  looking  on  all  the  false  and  mischievous  conclusions, 
by  the  muddled  minds  of  men,  though  on  this  point  there  may  be 
some  little  deficiency  in  women,  yet  their  general  and  particular 
attractions  should  make  us  touch  lightly  on  their  faults,  and  even 
on  this. 

Ninth.  The  exaggerative  quality  in  the  synopsis  is  placed  next 
to  that  of  falsehood,  but  they  differ  from  each  other;  for  there 
appears  to  be  no  moral  turpitude  in  the  former.  It  is  rather  a 
case  of  versatile  insanity ;  and  is  found  individually  in  men ;  yet 
except  in  the  religious  fanatic,  and  the  nervous  demagogue,  one 
magnifying  his  hopes  or  fears  of  political  life,  the  other  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  futurity^*  it  is  not  a  general  character  of  any  conven- 
tional class.  But  women  claim  the  privilege  to  be  changeably 
nervous,  and  to  perceive  things  greater  or  less  than  they  are. 
This  is  resolvable  into  the  limitation  of  their  minds,  from  the  want 
or  defect  of  education ;  and  until  this  is  obviated,  they  will  find 
no  lasting  remedies  for  'dreadful  head-aches,*  gouty  Neuralgia, 
with  the  endless  forms  of  versatility  and  caprice. 

Tenth.  As  the  quality  of  Foresight  depends  on  a  wide  extent 
of  primary,  a  full  and  mixed  memorial,  a  broad  and  accurate 
joint,  with  a  concentrating  and  just  conclusive  perceptionj  it  may 
be  perceived,  that  on  general  subjects,  it  must  be  in  woman,  as  in 
the  greater  part  of  men,  very  short  or  altogether  wanting.  And 
even  in  her  afiairs  of  personal  interest,  as  it  is  with  men  of  like 
mental  condition,  they  are  more  disposed  to  look  forward  with 
hope  than  with  fear.  The  relationships  of  things  are  so  general  in 
nature,  that  it  cannot  be  told,  what  illustrative  assistance  one 
subject,  may  by  the  related  tie,  require  from  others:  and  of  those 
endless  analogies  to  the  affairs  of  love,  jealousy,  dress,  fashion, 
her  business,  and  other  concerns  of  lifej  she  perceives  few  if  any 
that  might  encourage  or  warn,  and  thus  give  confidence  and  sup- 
port to  her  foresight. 

Eleventh.  From  various  causes.  Good  Habits  are  perhaps,  gen- 
erally more  durable  in  women  than  in  men :  but  in  the  Bad,  the 
former  are  more  subject  to  the  mutative  influence  than  the  latter. 

Twelfth.  In  the  humble  classes  of  women,  who  live  by  the 
meager  profits  of  industry.  Selfishness  is  a  protective  necessity. 
In  a  higher  position,  where  they  are  protected  by  friends,  educa* 
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tion,  and  wealth,  it  appears  as  a  vulgar  and  debasing  vice :  especi* 
ally  in  those  who  are  treated  with  admiration  and  affection,  by  at 
least  one-half  of  the  world.  Selfishness  appears  in  women,  as  in 
men,  under  the  forms  of  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition.  Pride 
keeps  nearest  his  home  of  self:  vanity  flourishes  itself  around 
that  same  home:  ambition  leads-abroad  disdainful  pride,  under 
the  veil  of  complacent,  and  conciliating  vanityj  to  spare,  like  an 
ancient  aggressive  Empire,  the  unresisting,  and  to  beat-down  the 
proud  and  opposing  competition.  We  ascribed  much  of  the  self- 
will  of  women,  as  of  men,  to  the  metaphysical  notion  of  free-will ; 
but  self-love,  with  pride  and  vanity,  makes  the  obstinate  defense 
of  itj  and  vanity  the  more  desperate;  for  vanity  seeks  flattery, 
and  flattery  turns  self-love  into  pride.  Whoever  loves  flattery, 
will  when  she  gets  her  suflSciency,  rest  quietly  in  pride;  since 
pride  never  turns  back  to  vanity,  and  only  changes  through  its 
own  inordinate  degrees.  All  children,  from  the  pride  of  parents, 
are  born  to  vanity.  With  certain  classes  of  boys,  it  declines: 
with  certain  classes  of  girls,  it  grows  stronger  from  flattery. 
With  them,  as  soon  as  the  taste  for  pap,  and  other  spoon-aliment 
passes  away,  the  appetite  towards  flattery  comes  on.  For  phy- 
siological reasons,  the  stronger  sex,  as  in  the  sub-animal,  seeks 
the  weaker;  and  woman,  if  not  the  girl,  soon  finds  out,  she  pos- 
sesses an  allurement  that  draws  on  flattery.  As  the  attraction  is 
general,  so  is  the  flattery.  This  creates  self-love;  and  the  reac- 
tion of' self,  desiring  the  love  of  others,  or  even  the  semblance  of 
it,  produces  vanity;  whichj  as  happens  with  Players,  Singers, 
Oratorical  preachers,  and  triumphing- Generals j  is  thus  the  in- 
ordinate passion,  and  not  always  the  harmless  vice  of  women. 
What  we  here  say  of  women,  applies  equally  to  men ;  particularly 
of  the  young  and  idle  class,  corresponding  to  that  we  have  just 
described  in  the  other  sex.  Woman  in  the  relationship  of  mother, 
is  thought  to  present  a  case  of  flattery,  that  creates  no  vanity. 
This  is  a  metaphysical  question  that  cannot  be  answered:  though 
ftome-one  who  may  have  known  women  better  than  myself,  has 
said  that  affection  for  children  is  only  self-love  reflected :  and  no 
doubt,  a  handsome  womanj  though  half  her  beauty,  or  any  other 
charm  has  passed  awayj  lives  over  again,  a  life  of  vanity,  in  hear- 
ing the  flattering  tributes  to  her  handsome  daughter.  Nor  should 
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we  speak  in  such  a  case,  without  personal  knowledge;  but  we 
may  think,  how  near  a  doating  mother  might  be  to  forgetting 
her  sex,  from  the  identity  of  her  self-love  reflected,  in  the  vanity 
of  a  son,  unexpectedly  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  or  a  Throne. 

On  the  subject  of  the  character  of  the  mother,  there  are  a 
great  many  interesting,  yet  complicated  perceptionsj  which  being 
regarded  under  a  vague,  mystical,  or  false  relationship,  have  sub- 
jected the  filial  duties  to  various  rules,  and  produced  a  continued 
state  of  family  discord.  The  sub-animal  mother  has  no  difliculty 
with  her  brood ;  nor  the  numerous  brood  with  their  mother.  Na- 
ture's physical  or  prearranged  and  organized  instinct  provides  for 
this  order  and  peace.  But  the  human  mother,  with  her  mature 
and  reasoning  spirit,  and  the  child  with  its  younger  and  wayward 
spirit  bring  all  into  doubt  and  contention ;  leaving  the  mother  to 
command,  and  the  child  to  rebel.  The  spiritual  life  of  man,  dis- 
regarding all  physical  causes  in  the  mind,  has  thrown  the  parental 
relations  into  many  metaphysical  difliculties.  It  is  not  our  inten- 
tion however,  to  take  up  this  complicated  moral  question :  though 
there  is  a  particular  branch  of  it,  that  deserves  a  few  remarks. 

Every  one  who  has  heard  of  a  Great  Man,  or  of  one  who  with 
*  noisy  tongue  or  gravity,'  tries  to  make  himself  great,  has  heard 
it  said  of  him,  that  he  had  a  pious,  a  remarkable,  or  in  some  way, 
a  Fine  mother:  and  it  has  passed  into  a  kind  of  truism,  that 
every  distinguished  person  must  have  had  an  uncommon  or  dis- 
tinguished mother.  But  like  many  other  truisms  of  the  world,  it 
must  be  winnowed  of  its  particular  errors.  A  mother,  by  a  tie  of 
nature,  will  take  care  of  her  child  through  its  infancy  and  youtb^ 
and  thus  be  a  kind  mother  to  early  wants.  She  may  also  teach, 
or  in  case  of  disability,  provide  books  and  masters  to  teach  him 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  surrounding  age;  yet  not  always 
with  success.  For  this  a  grateful  child  will  think  himself  bound 
not  only  to  love,  but  to  admire  his  mother  in  all  her  duties. 
There  is  on  both  sides  high  moral  perception  in  this,  but  no  very 
superior  intellect;  for  it  requires  broad  and  uncommon  intellect 
alone,  not  over-love  to  a  child,  nor  thoughtless  eulogy,  that  can 
make  greatness  of  character  in  man.  A  mother  may  therefore  be 
BLsfine  as  cambric  and  as  frail  and  flimsy,  in  parental  carej  and 
her  son,  as  coarse  as  canvas,  and  useless  as  its  ravellings,  in  in* 
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tellect.  When  the  Fine  is  the  pious  mother,  it  does  not  alter  the 
consequences.  For  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  mere  piety 
being  grounded  on  the  metaphysical  use  of  the  mind,  never  em- 
braces wisdom,  except  that  of  beingj  and  not  always  thenj  'wise 
unto  its  own  salvation.*  It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  find 
in  this  country,  where  greatj  and  smart  and  good  men  so  abound, 
a  rare  mentivity ;  and  with  a  share  of  opportunity  for  knowing 
and  scrutinizing  the  motherage  of  menj  I  have  heard  of  it  having 
bred  goodj  as  a  certain  class  of  men  are  calledj  but  oftener, 
of  its  narrow  ambition,  shrewdness,  and  conceit,  letting  loose 
political,  knavish,  and  impudent,  sons;  and  never  as  the  motherly 
cause  of  the  higher  intellect.* 

The  Roman  Cornelia  has  been  no  very  high  example  to  the 
world.  She  must  have  bred  her  sons  to  the  like  pride,  vanity, 
and  ambition,  with  which  her  lady-visitors  loved  their  'jewels.* 
We  must  not  then  be  surprised  that  the  two  Grachii  were  restless 
and  troublesome  demagogues.  Military  men,  as  a  salvo  for  their 
faults,  are  sometimes  said  by  partial  eulogists,  to  have  had  a  pious 
bringing  up.  Strange  mutation  of  heritage,  this;  that  'peace 
and  good-wiir  in  the  mother,  should  create  ambitious  warfare, 
revenge,  and  slaughter,  in  the  purposes  of  the  son. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  mind  of 
▼Oman,  when  measured  by  the  analytic  test  of  its  five  constituents, 
and  some  of  its  qualities.  If  I  have  incurred  her  displeasure,  it 
can  only  be,  for  presuming  to  describe  what  the  schoolmen  could 
0?  would  not^  the  materiah^  of  the  mind  and  their  physical  work- 
iogoplan,  in  human  thought;  and  not  for  the  harmless  conse- 
quences of  measuring  her  mind  by  the  terms  of  the  foregoing 
analysis;  which  is  offered  as  a  definite  scale  for  every  human 
mind;  and  which  we  have  applied  with  equal  personal  regard  to 
Lord  Bacon's  and  to  her  own. 

From  the  examples  given  in  this  section,  the  Reader  must  be 
aware,  that  notwithstanding  we  have  classed  all  human  char- 

*  It  IB  an  old  Btorjj  yet  fresh  for  our  present  use;  of  a  Supercargo  who 

joeotely  said  to  a  Chinaman,  about  to  take  his  portrait:^  Now,  Pei-ho,  be  sure 

to  nuke  me  handsome.     Pei-ho,  looking  at  him,  a  moment,  said;;  how  can 

Undsome  make,  no  handsome  got?     How  can  a  mother  change  her  own  narrow 

uid  vaedaeated  mind  to  a  broad  intellect  in  her  son? 


I 
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acters  under  the  four  great  divisions,  of  wise  and  foolish,  virtuous, 
and  vicious;  and  that  these,  and  consequently  any  particular 
character  within  them,  can  consist  only  of  the  five  constituents, 
and  of  fewer  or  more  of  their  qualities;  yet  that  the  peculiarities 
and  degrees  of  the  constituents  under  the  several  qualities,  and 
the  various  combinations  of  these  peculiarities  and  degrees,  with 
each  other;  must  produce  a  vast  number  of  individuals,  defying 
any  attempt,  practically  and  usefully  to  name  them  all.  Every 
pursuit  and  business  in  life  employs  the  mind  only  under  some  of 
the  peculiarities  and  degrees  of  the  constituents;  but  an  ignorance 
of  these  materials,  and  of  their  working  plan,  has  kept  entirely 
out  of  view,  a  clear  perception  of  the  condition  and  action  of  the 
mind  in  the  exercise  of  the  pursuit.  The  pursuit  has  therefore 
been  named  from  some  circumstance,  in  no  way  descriptive  of  the 
mind  that  directs  it.  There  may  be  some  cases  in  our  own,  and 
other  languages,  of  terms  obscurely  looking  to  some  analytic  ex- 
planation ;  thus  the  title  Doctor  was  given  to  a  class,  learned  or 
taught  in  Law,  Medicine,  and  other  arts;  Liar,  to  one  whose 
mind  is  perverted  from  the  quality  of  Truth;  and  Prophet,  with 
the  ancient  Jew  and  Gentile,  to  one  who  had  the  quality  of  Fore- 
sight. For  designating  a  few  of  the  innumerable  kinds  of  char- 
actersj  I  made  out  a  list  of  more  than  fifty.  Of  these,  I  found 
the  number  could  be  reduced,  and  the  description  simplified,  by 
considering  under  the  same  head,  pursuits  which  present  the  like 
striking  qualities  of  the  constituents;  for  the  constituents  them- 
selves, under  their  various  peculiarities  or  degrees,  are  common 
to  all,  except  the  idiot;  since  the  madman  employs  them,  with 
the  perverted  action  of  the  metaphysical  method. 


Article  VI.  Of  the  High  and  the  Lowj  the  Rich  and  the  Pocr^ 

the  Ruler  and  the  Governed. 

I  begin  with  the  conventional  classes  to  be  found  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  and  described  under  the  like  divisions  of  the  High  and 
the  Low;  the  Rich  and  the  Poor;  the  Ruler  and  the  Governed^ 
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with  their  yarying  CQnditions  of  mind  and  no  mind,  of  knowledge 
»nd  ignorance.     I  have  said  enough  on  the  subject  of  this  Essay, 
to  make  the  Reader  understand,  if  not  to  convince  him,  that  the 
functions  of  the  senses  and  the  brain  are  the  proximate  physical 
causes  of  all  the  intellectual  purposes  and  actions  of  man;  with- 
out the  inspiration  of  'Genius,'  soothsaying,  inward  light,  com- 
mon dreams,  apocalypse,  or  any  other  agency,  than  that  of  the 
mind's  constituents  and  qualities,  originally  created  by  God  and 
Nature,  as  a  sufficiency  for  just  and  productive  thinking.    All  the 
intermediate  degrees  then  between  high  mentivity  and  the  idiotic 
mind,  should  be  the  measuring  scales  for  intellectual  value,  in 
every  business  or  condition  of  life.     But  the  world  has  divided 
itself,  by  the  sliding  scale  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  ruler  and  the  governed,  without  seriously  consider- 
ing, whether  there  are  any  important  mental  causes  for  these  dif- 
ferences.   Since  however,  the  former  two  are  produced,  in  greater 
part,  by  the  evils  of  government^  the  well-being  of  the  world  re- 
quires, that  in  proportion  as  the  governed  are  ignorant  and  fool- 
ish, 80  inversely,  should  the  ruler  be  instructed  and  wise.     And 
though  this  great  principle  seems  not  unknown,  it  has  certainly 
never  found  the  means  for  removing  ignorance  and  folly  from  the 
one,  and  of  infusing  wisdom  and  virtue  into  the  other.     But  of 
the  rich,  the  high,  and  the  ruler,  perhaps  very  few  would  desire 
to  hold  their  busy,  burdensome,  and  thankless  positions,  if  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  wealth,  and  rank,  and  the  influence  of  power 
did  not  so  vividly  contrast  their  superiority  of  condition,  with 
that  of  their  corelativesj  the  poor,  the  lowly,  and  the  submissive. 
Setting  aside  then,  the  conceits  of  pride  and  vanity  in  the  classi- 
fications of  mankind,  we  shall  arrange  them,  as  God  and  Nature 
ordained  their  proper  division,  by  the  just  efficacy  of  mind;  and 
not  by  its  perversion,  which  as  far  as  record  extends,  always  has 
divided  them.     Let  us  then  suppose  the  ordained  mentivity  to  be 
the  highest,  and  idiocy  the  lowest  condition  of  the  mind,  with  their 
mtermediate  degrees.      How  can  the  conventional  divisions  of 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  ruler  and  governed,  be  measured  by 
this  intellectual  scale?    If  we  take  common  miserly,  speculating, 
extravagant,  cunningly  contrived,  and  meanly  accumulated  wealthj 

ttd compare  it  with  industrious  and  frugal  poverty;  each  indi- 
YoL.  IL— 11 
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vidual  on  the  two  sides  having  a  particular  wisdom  in  his  own  pmr- 
suit,  and  a  mite  of  knowledge  on  something  elsej  with  an  impen- 
etrable coat  of  mail  over  the  rest  of  his  mind;  we  shall  find  one 
class  will  not  stand  higher  on  the  scale  of  mentivity  than  the 
other.  Compare  then  the  high  and  the  low,  as  the  commoners 
of  life  are  called;  the  irksome  Forms  and  wordy  Ceremonies, 
unconsciously  borne  on  one  side,  which  may  yet  have  a  tinge  of 
useful  thinking;  and  the  humble  forms  and  manners,  which  may 
have  an  equal  tinge  of  thinking,  on  the  other;  the  working  plan 
of  the  mind  would  place  them  on  the  same  degree  of  the  scale. 
In  some  difficulties  of  life,  we  would  trust  the  thinking  of  one 
side ;  and  in  some  difficulties,  that  of  the  other.  But  take  from 
the  high,  the  preservative  means  of  wealth  and  entailment^  the 
equal  minds  of  the  high  and  the  low  will  become  apparent  to  all, 
except  the  most  fastidious  and  blind  of  the  former.  Again,  com- 
pare the  intellectual  condition  of  the  Rulerj  whether  Emperor, 
King,  Aristocratic  Council,  or  Democratic  Representativej  with 
the  subjects  of  the  one,  and  the  electing  Populace  of  the  other; 
the  first  three  have  a  diplomatic  cunning  to  keep  their  subjects 
down,  and  the  last,  a  manuvering  artifice  in  the  election  of  their 
candidate.  By  the  test  of  the  full  and  useful  working  of  the 
constituents  and  qualities,  the  mind  of  one  has,  in  the  average, 
as  much  power,  bating  the  rank  of  wealth,  as  the  other. 

Thus  we  draw  no  partial  rule  of  thinking  from  these  conven- 
tional divisions  of  life :  for,  of  a  King  and  a  tide  waiterj  a  Pres- 
ident and  a  Pettifogging  Lawyer^  a  Merchant-prince  and  a  men- 
dicant Friar;}  power,  riches,  and  rank,  give  by  their  terms,  no 
indication  of  intellect;  and  the  natural  mind  being  the  same  in  the 
individuals  of  the  respective  comparisons,  the  plain  exercise  of  the 
constituents  and  their  qualitiesj  throwing  out  of  the  case  the 
technical  knowledge  of  each  in  his  own  pursuitj  would  allow  each 
to  change  places,  without  an  intellectual  difference  being  describ- 
able  between  them.  In  short.  Rank,  Riches,  and  Power,  as  up- 
held by  the  world,  or  as  obtained  and  employed,  have  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  any  particular  distinction  of  mind,  but  use 
i^s  wise  and  beneficent  agency  as  they  may  occasionally  need  and 
possess  it.  Thus  far,  of  the  general  equality  of  the  conventional 
classes^  which  are  founded  principally  on  the  Constituents.    Bat 
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the  Qualities  show  individual  differences  and  contrasts  between 
them.  Thus  though  the  whole  six  have  the  quality  of  selfish- 
nessj  the  high  and  the  rich  show  it  in  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition ; 
the  low  and  the  poor,  in  envy,  covetousness,  and  thoughtless  in- 
gratitude; the  ruler,  in  pride,  contempt,  and  the  change  of  author- 
ity, into  tyranny,  caprice,  and  cruelty;  the  governed,  in  a  jealousy 
of  their  rights  and  libertiesj  on  which,  from  every  freeman  having 
his  own  notions,  joined  with  the  metaphysical  selfishness  of  some 
artful  Knave,  they  have  never  yet  come  to  an  understanding  with 
each  other,  or  with  their  rulers.  The  high,  the  low,  the  rich,  the 
poor,  the  ruler,  and  the  governed,  have  each  qualities,  that  pro- 
duce both  usefulness  and  truth.  Let  them  herein  then  be  guarded 
and  watched;  but  trust  them  no  further. 


Article  VII.  Of  the  AmbittouSy  the  Proud,  and  the  Vain, 

The  sad  foundation  of  these  characters  is  selfishness;  which 
uniting  the  evanescent,  with  the  buzzing  and  the  narrow  flight  of 
the  excursive  quality,  makes  the  frivolous,  and  the  often  imper- 
tinent, and  troublesome  character  of  vanity.  Joined  with  the 
weak  in  force,  the  slow  in  action,  and  the  limited  in  excursion,  it 
makes  the  disagreeable  stupidity  of  pride;  and  united  to  a  con- 
centrated vividness,  forms  according  to  its  sphere,  the  self-annoy- 
ing, dyspeptic,  or  the  disastrous  character  of  ambitionj  which 
taking  vanity  and  pride  as  its  subordinates,  is  reckless  of  every 
thing  except  its  own  glory.  All  these  characters  have  severally 
the  whole  five  constituents:  but  make  principal  use  of  the  un- 
mixed memorial.  Being  deeply  absorbed  in  themselves,  the  pri- 
mary perceptions,  which  might  broadly  assist  their  selfish  designs:: 
if  selfishness  can  command  high  powers j  are  employed  merely  for 
their  common  necessities.  With  few  primary  therefore,  to  rectify 
the  vague  memorialj  joint  comparisons  will  be  made  principally  on 
the  images  and  types  drawn  from  authority;  and  consequently 
the  conclusions  from  them  will  be  often  fictional  or  false.  It  is 
from  this  condition  of  the  constituents,  that  the  vain  and  ambi- 
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tious  arc  commonly  narrow-minded,  on  all  general  subjects:  and 
though  'acute,'  or  of  quick  perception,  are  not  very  broad  and 
sagacious,  even  on  the  particular  vividness  of  their  own.  The 
quick  and  vivid  qualities,  in  adventuring  Kings,  suddenly  raised 
Ministers,  and  successful  Generals,  often  make  the  credulous 
world  believe  they  have  minds  of  great  capacities  and  power. 

I  have  made  vanity,  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  subdivisions 
of  the  vicious  quality  of  selfishness.  But  there  is  a  form  or  de- 
gree of  vanity,  which  for  a  virtuous  purpose,  makes  us  desire  the 
good  opinion,  and  deserve  the  praise  of  others.  A  form  or  degree 
of  Pride,  that  makes  us  esteem  ourselves  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  a  useful,  kind,  and  virtuous  duty.  A  form  or  degree  of  ac- 
cumulation, against  the  ills  of  poverty,  that  urges  us  industriously 
to  support  ourselves.  And  would  we  had  the  name  for  a  milder 
form  or  degree  of  the  inordinate  and  perverted  ambition  of  vanity, 
pride,  and  avaricej  to  designate  that  earnest  reaching  after  the 
better  things  of  science,  of  art,  and  of  a  social  and  a  virtuous  life. 
But  we  have  not  time,  or  perhaps  ability  to  frame  a  desirable 
term,  to  distinguish  the  wise  and  productive  efforts  of  an  honest 
and  honorable  emulation,  from  those  of  the  fictional,  crafty,  and 
ruinous  contentions  of  a  vain-glorious  ambition. 


Article  VIII.    The  Metapht/Bicianj  Fortune-tellerj  and  the 

Speculator  of  every  Kind. 

These  are  here  placed  together;  since  they  alike  trade  on  the 
'  Credit  system '  of  the  unmixed  and  authoritative  memorial  con- 
stituent, and  very  rarely  increase  their  store  of  truth,  or  other 
store  of  profits,  by  the  use  of  it.  The  metaphysician  by  working 
on  his  notions,  has  made  no  progress  in  knowledge,  from  times 
long  before  Pythagoras,  to  the  present  day ;  for  nothing  can  come 
of  nothing.  The  Fortune-teller  who  speaks  'beyond  nature,'  and 
on  what  is  not  known,  is  necessarily,  by  his  trading  artifices,  a 
metaphysician ;  and  the  speculator,  who  is  fortune-teller  on  his 
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own  affairs,  is  too  often  only  metaphysical  fortane-Ioser  to  himself. 
Thus  by  the  scale  of  the  unmixed  memorial  of  the  mind,  these 
fictionists  are  all  alike.  The  Metaphysician  discourses  'pro- 
foundly' to  the  learned,  who  most  unlcarnedly  desire  to  know 
what  cannot  be  known.  The  Fortune-teller  talks  the  like  '  hocus 
pocuSj  on  what  never  comes  to  pass;  and  the  Speculator  in  stocks, 
gold,  earth-oil,  houses,  and  landsj  when  he  cannot  take-in  others, 
brings  home  his  metaphysical  fortune-making,  and  takes  in  him- 
self. 

I  might  have  included  under  this  head,  the  Theologian  of  all 
ages;  who,  to  speak  metaphysically,  is  the  Prince  of  speculators, 
fortune-tellers,  and  metaphysicians;  but  I  desire  to  speak  more 
particularly  of  him,  under  the  conventional  term  of  Priest. 

The  metaphysical  or  fictional  method  has  been  so  interwoven 
with  the  mind,  thatj  if  we  except  the  mathematician,  the  natural 
philosopher,  and  the  mechanic,  in  their  several  occupations^  no 
mind  is  without  more  or  less  of  its  perversion.  And  even  the 
exceptions  here  made,  apply  only  to  their  particular  subjects:  for 
as  I  have  said,  the  mathematician,  and  I  add,  the  natural  philoso- 
pher and  the  practical  mechanic,  will  often  be  found  to  be  a 
believer  in  Ghosts,  rapping  spirits,  or  hob-goblins;  and  will  so 
continue,  as  long  as  any  thing  beyond  nature  can  take  a  partial 
hold  on  the  natural  mind. 

Recapitulating  head.  In  the  beginning  of  this  subject  of  char- 
acter, I  divided  the  methods  of  the  mind  into  the  Physical  and 
the  Metaphysical:  The  illustration  of  the  first  gave  us  the  working 
intellect  of  the  Mathematician,  the  Natural  Philosopher,  and  the 
Mechanic,  in  the  limited  or  particular  wisdom  of  their  respective 
pursuits.  The  second  that  of  the  Metaphysician,  on  whatever 
subject  he  employs  his  fictional  method  of  thinking;  from  the 
fortune-teller  who  makes  you  expect  what  you  wishj  to  the  patriot 
who  tells  youj  the  Constitution  of  a  Government  he  has  happened 
to  make  will  last  forever.  A  further  division  of  these  two  work- 
ing plans,  gave  us  an  illustration  of  the  constituents  and  their 
qualities  severally  employed  by  the  Wise,  the  Virtuous,  the  Vi- 
cious, and  the  Foolish.  Under  still  further  subdivision,  we  sketched 
generally  the  constituents  and  qualities  employed  by  the  States- 
man; the  Industrious;  the  Kind,  the  Just,  and  the  Benevolent 
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Oharacter;  the  Ambitious,  Proud,  Vain,  Ayaricious,  Self-willed, 
Fashionable,  Knave,  Liar,  Thief,  Cutthroat,  and  Pirate.  We 
spoke  of  the  mental  perceptions,  so  to  call  them,  of  Love,  Anger, 
Revenge,  Boldness,  and  of  the  Passions  generally:  all  which  will 
be  analysed  by  others,  and  perhaps  more  strictly,  on  the  princir 
pies  of  character,  to  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  constituents 
and  their  qualities,  and  from  other  particular  analyses,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  These  we  will  not,  except  in  a  few  cases,  particu- 
larly repeat;  but  refer  the  Reader  to  our  sketched  account;  if 
he  is  not  now  able,  by  the  application  of  our  principles,  to  describe 
them  with  more  fulness  and  accuracy  than  we  have  done. 

In  looking  around  for  those  who  with  the  pretensions  of  doing 
good,  have  been  directly  or  indirectly  instrumental  in  giving, 
under  their  varied  influence  the  most  trouble^  doing  the  most  mis- 
chiefj  and  inflicting  the  most  misery  on  mankind  in  all  agesj  I 
must,  by  the  report  of  those  ages,  select  the  Tyrant,  in  his  in- 
dividual capacity  and  power;  the  King,  with  his  aristocratic 
advisers;  the  Demagogue,  by  his  thoughtless  partisans;  and  the 
Priestly  Hierarchy,  with  its  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  bigoted 
upholders. 

It  is  nothing  new  to  sayj  all  the  virtue  and  vice  of  mankind 
proceed  radically  from  the  mind :  but  it  is  so  new,  to  show  what 
we  have  shown,  that  it  will  not  be  at  first  believedj  the  functions 
of  the  senses  and  the  brain  can  be  so  closely  analysed  and  de- 
scribed, that  the  whole  working  plan  of  the  mind  on  which  every 
human  action  depends,  can  be  easily  both  distinguished  and  named. 


Article  IX.   Of  the  Character  of  the  Tyrant. 

The  oppressive  and  useless  Tyrant,  until  he  becomes  alarmed 
for  his  power  and  his  glory,  is  a  self-willed,  self-Iawed,  and  all- 
self-directed  sub-animal ;  for  with  the  worst  qualities  of  the  most 
perverted  constituents,  he  cannot  be  placed  above  some  ferocious 
interloper  of  the  forest  or  the  jungle^  that  sometimes,  to  stay  his 
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raging  hunger,  breaks  upon  an  affrighted  village.  His  primary 
perceptions  are  limited,  for  they  perceive  only  things  around  him. 
His  memorial  like  his  primary  are  limited,  and  principally  meta- 
physical pictures  of  hope  and  fear.  His  joint  are  distracted 
comparisons  of  these  pictures;  and  his  conclusions  never  decided 
enough  to  give  him  a  moment's  rest. 

Of  the  qualities,  his  perceptions  are  vivid  and  quick,  but  limited 
to  his  own  dangerous  concerns.  His  excursion  is  contracted  but 
troubled;  and  hardly  agreeable,  yet  hoping  in  vain  they  will 
become  so.  The  watchful  dangers  of  his  position  render  his  elec- 
tive quality  uncertain  and  perplexed.  He  has  a  full  belief  in  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  or  he  could  not  rely  so  vividly  on  his  self- 
will,  which  is  as  the  sole  prime  minister  to  his  mind,  and  the  only 
prompter  of  its  mutations.  In  his  purposes  Truth  and  Falsehood 
are  alike  to  him;  and  he  is  too  exaggerative  and  restless  between 
hope  and  fear  to  have  the  assistance  of  foresight,  and  the  repose 
of  a  single  habit.  A  Tyrant  is  born  either  to  a  Throne,  with  the 
hope  of  power;  or  in  a  Gamp,  where  he  learns  to  command;  or 
in  a  hovel,  where  there  is  neither  power,  nor  command,  but  with  a 
soul,  as  he  metaphysically  thinks,  rising  above  insignificance,  he 
ventures  for  both.  That  soul  is  therefore  proud,  vain,  and  ambi- 
tious, which  are  three  forms  of  selfishness,  that  have  brought  nine- 
tenths  of  the  troubles,  mischiefs,  and  miseries  of  tyranny  upon 
mankind.  Selfishness,  therefore,  under  these  forms,  together  with 
an  obstinate  self-will,  are  the  qualitiesj  which  if  not  cut  short  or 
mutated  from  without,  are  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  a  tyrant 
desires.  These  are  the  qualities  that,  on  very  poor  constituents, 
make  an  aspiring  man  or  woman,  and  would  be  absolute  ruler  in 
any  sphere:  showing  the  similarity  between  tyrants  of  the  higher 
and  the  lower  throne;  which  has  been  strikingly  verified  in  the 
case  of  many  a  dethroned  and  vagabond  tyrantj  who  losing  his 
imperial  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  any  harmless  old  woman  who  bad  never  thought  of  them. 
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Article  X,  Qf  the  Character  of  the  King. 

A  hereditary  King  is  born  to  pride,  vanity,  ambition,  and 
wealth ;  and  though  from  the  habit  of  expectation  he  may  meekly 
bear  his  birth-right;^  yet  like  the  quiet  thistle,  to  be  safe,  you  most 
not  touch  it.     So  born,  so  bredj  he  is  that  miracle,  doubted  by 
the  Jewish  Ruler,  of  being  born-again ;  for  he  is  again  delivered- 
up  to  the  pride  of  Royalty,  to  vanity,  flattered  for  the  power  he 
is  to  possess,  to  ambition  whispering  its  hopes,  and  to  the  useful 
necessities  of  wealth,  to  be  heaped  upon  him.    Under  this  inauspi- 
cious birth  and  breeding  of  a  King,  the  constituents  and  quali- 
ties of  his  mind  may,  without  jesting,  be  considered  as  infected 
with  the  'King's  Evil,'  in  their  whole  working  plan.     His  Royal 
Highness'  primary  perceptions  are  vicariously  furnished  by  the 
senses  of  his  teachers,  which  point  out  the  grandeur  of  things, 
and  their  relationships  around  him.     His  memorial  are  reproduc- 
tions of  his  primary,  and  are  occupied  variously  with  images  and 
types  of  his  early  and  his  future  Glory.     These  first  two  con- 
stituents, in  the  course  of  his  education  are  exercised  on  Greek 
and  Latin  words,  and  on  those  of  some  modern  Language,  by 
which  his  particular  admiration  is  drawn  to  the  great  rulers  of 
ancient  and  modern  timesj  and  nothing  but  their  greatness.     His 
joint  comparisons  are  directed  by  Instructors,  looking  tp  future 
preferment  in  Church  or  State.     And  his  conclusions  are  made 
with  the  strictest  conformity  to  conventional  and  courtly  argu* 
ment,  morals,  and  knowledge.     A  King  is  not  bom  nor  educated 
to  think-over,  or  discuss  questions  with  his  subjects.     His  impe- 
rial-parliment  wranglers,  and  ministerial  scribes  transact  all  his 
affairs  of  state;  and  his  private  advisers,  with  the  highest  possi- 
ble respect  towards  his  Royal,  if  not  ordained  mentivity,  hold 
th^t,  for  proud  and  dignified  reasons  many  of  these  Royal  affairs 
cannot  be  as  becomingly  touched  by  the  King.     It  is  therefore 
not  necessary,  the  young  Prince  should  be  taught  the  use  of  his 
tongue;  yet  some  Elocutionists  of  repute,  or  perhaps  some  fash- 
ionable Player  is  appointed  Reader  to  the  early  Throne;  proba- 
bly with  no  more  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  than  the 
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Prince  himself:  just  as  the  metaphysical  Stagyrite,  and  the  •amia- 
ble, and  no  less  metaphysical  Archbishop  of  Cambray  were  able 
to  teach  their  respective  Royal  pupils,  what  they  knew,  and  no- 
tionally  more  than  they  knew,  but  could  not  teach  them  the  physi- 
cal analysis  of  the  mind,  and  by  it,  the  art  of  thinking  and 
governing  well.  We  therefore  among  the  constituents  of  the 
Royal  intellect  take  no  further  notice  of  the  verbal  sign. 

There  could  be  no  purpose  in  speaking  of  the  Qualities  of  per- 
ception, in  the  mind  of  a  Prince;  he  is  not  allowed  to  make  his 
excursions  beyond  the  narrow  valley  of  his  education.  Every 
thing  is  bright  to  him  within  his  restricted  intellectual  boundary : 
for  like  Rasselas,  the  royal  Recluse  is  tieiught  to  observe  and 
think  by  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  think  wisely  for  themselves. 
Of  all  the  sins,  from  which  ^his  spiritual  pastors  and  masters'  are 
bound  to  keep  him,  independence  of  mind  is  the  most  heinous. 
He  may  be  taught  all  that  is  known  of  free-grace  and  free-will, 
but  he  must  not  know,  there  is  a  wise  simplicity  in  freedom  of 
thought.  He  is  one  of  those  few  human  beings  that  do  not  require 
the  protection  of  selfishness;  yet  he  it  is  who  thinks  most  of  his 
station,  which  is  identical  with  himself.  He  has  a  court  and 
domestic  self-will,  but  his  free-will  to  his  empire,  often  sits 
patiently  in  the  corrective  stocks  of  his  Prime  Minister:  and  it 
is  well,  from  the  birth  and  education  of  a  Prince,  that  such  a 
control  has  been  provided  to  keep  some  instances  of  his  Royal 
incompetency,  with  all  its  dignity,  from  being  the  laughing-stock 
of  nations. 

At  the  close  of  the  twenty-ninth  section,  I  endeavored  to  draw, 
M  an  illustration,  the  hopeful  picture  of  a  future  King:  and  still 
wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  mighty  purpose  of  Royalty,  that  it 
could  be  more  than  a  hope. 
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Artiolb  XI.  Of  the  Limited  and  Selfish  Mind  of  the 

Demagogue. 

The  Demagogue  of  a  republic  or  a  democracjj  for  they  are 
both  alike,  assumed  oligarchies  of  the  Fewj  is  bom  to  nothing 
good;  and  only  with  a  miraculous  chance,  to  what  is  not  good 
for  nothing,  or  positively  bad:  but  breeding  up  himself  to  his 
etymology  of  ^Leading  the  People,'  he  has,  what  he  calls  whole 
masses  of  sovereignSy  under  his  command,  and  therefore  seems  to 
himself  to  be  much  greater  than  a  King.  Do  not.  Reader,  think 
this  strikes  too  hard;  since  the  character  here  sketched  seems 
like  our  portrait  of  the  Statesman,  to  be  altogether  ideal.  For 
though  all  strive  so  eagerly  to  set  Esquire  after,  and  Honorable 
before  their  namej  yet  if  you  were  to  offer  a  high  reward  for  a 
demagogue,  you  could  not  obtain  him,  nor  indeed  find  a  single 
respectability  so  lost  to  the  sense  of  shame,  as  to  patiently  bear 
the  Title. 

The  kinds  of  demagogues  are  innumerable;  including  every 
one  who  can  take-in  classes  of  men  or  women,  on  any  subject; 
from  the  Show-bottle  Apothecary  who  leads  the  finikin  Doctor, 
and  the  dainty  dyspeptic,  by  his  'neat  and  elegant'  quack  prep- 
arationsj  to  the  dashing  Gunegogue^  who  makes  her  whole  sex 
follow  the  fashion  of  any  quantity  and  measure  of  corpulent 
Hoops.  We  have  various  forms  of  the  political  demagogue,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst.  There  are  the  Smart,  and 
the  Stupid;  the  writing,  speaking,  and  the  publishing,  with  some- 
times all  three  united  in  one ;  the  sneaking,  and  the  bold ;  the 
unblushing  demagogue  who  works  for  himself,  and  again,  the 
hypocritical,  who  seeming  to  wash  his  hands  of  every  political 
intention,  makes  others  do  the  dirty  and  dangerous  work  for  him; 
then  there  is  the  retiring  demagogue,  who  does  not  crave  office, 
but  declares  with  a  Jesuitical  wink,  that  if  the  sovereign  people 
offer  it,  he  must  not,  like  the  undutiful  Caesar,  put  aside  the 
Crown;  another,  who  thinks  the  official  world  was  ^made  for 
Caesar,'  and  he  must  have  all  he  wants.  But  since  the  Free  gov- 
ernment of  this  Country,  as  it  is  proudly  and  queerly  called,  is 
now  the  only  broad  field  of  the  demagogue^  and  is  before  us  as  a 
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subject  for  personal  observation,  we  shall  reftr  to  the  political 
leader  of  the  American  people.  Under  a  single  Tyrant,  the  Ser- 
vile demagogue  of  a  republic  turns  to  an  equally  obsequeous 
Courtier.  The  liberal  Monarch  lets  him  flourish,  his  fluent  tongue, 
before  the  people,  but  does  not  suffer  him  to  show  his  teeth  to 
their  Throne:  for  it  is  an  old  truth j  that  demagogues  never  re- 
form any  thing ;  but  ruin  what  they  can  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves.* 

In  a  democracy,  the  demagogue  is  both  the  people  and  the 
ruler  in  one;  and  when  tolerated  by  a  thoughtless  state,  becomes 
in  time  intolerable.  But  since,  with  all  his  modern  improvements 
of  a  *  Daily  Press,*  ready  to  say  any  thing  for  its  Party;  Free 
Steaming,  on  election  Expresses;  a  subservient  Telegraph;  and 
other  means  of  intercommuning  knaveryj  he  is  with  us,  more 
troublesome,  annoying,  and  mischievousj  with  threats  of  wider 
devastation  and  ruin,  than  are  recorded  of  any  other  timesj  we 
shall  in  a  hopeless  endeavor  to  serve  the  duped  but  incorrigible 
portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  here  give  a  generalized  biography 
of  the  political  demagogue  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
begin  with  the  Pettifogger,  though  most  of  them  come  from 
County-Court  and  briefless  Lawyers;  and  if  not,  they  find  it 
necessary,  however  late  in  life,  to  fit  themselves  for  trade  in  o£B- 
eial  station,  by  a  ^modicum'  of  Law.  We  will  take  the  case 
when  one  of  these  heirs  to  Notoriety,  hears  his  father  or  mother 
remark,  that  under  ^our  new  order  of  things,'  any  one,  however 
humble  at  first,  may  rise  to  that  more  than  Royal  state,  the 
Presidential  Chair.  When  he  becomes  an  impudent  and  chat- 
tering boy,  the  father  tells  a  Neighbor,  within  the  brat's  hearing, 
that  he  hopes  by  and  by  to  see  the  Young  orator,  as  an  honorable 
member  of  Congress.  The  real  mental  and  ambitious  birth  how- 
ever of  the  demagogue,  takes  place  under  the  Public- School  Sys- 
tem, upon  the  mistress  telling,  how  manyj  and  taking  care  not  to 
say  how  fewj  have  risen  from  the  Rank  of  Nobody  to  the  highest 
positions  of  this  great  Republic.    Nay,  so  general  and  so  loud 

*  France  has  here  and  there  a  pen-watched  scribbler,  whom  the  Censor  of  the 
Press  allows  to  write  a  puny  satire  on  the  Government,  to  amuse  wine-drinkers 
•t  a  Cabaret :  and  England  has  alwajrs  one  or  two  leading  Talkers,  to  stir-up 
the  people  after  their  work,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  Beer. 
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18  the  prophecy,  that  it  sometimes  reaches  and  startles  an  nnborn 
Greatness ;  who  with  a  sort  of  embryo  ^  quickening  *  makes  his  first 
move  of  conceit  and  vanity  for  the  Presidency. 

From  the  authority  of  somebody's  spelling  book  and  some- 
body's grammer,  the  *  smart-boy*  of  the  Public  School  passes  to 
College  or  the  High  School ;  being  recommended  to  the  latter  by 
the  influential  Controlers,  and  other  local  demagogues,  who  would 
be  much  improved  by  being  themselves  the  subject  of  their  own 
warm  recommendation.  At  these  finishing  places  of  the  mind, 
he  gets  a  little  Latin  and  Greek.  But  these  gather  no  votes;  for 
the  people  have  wisely  no  taste  for  the  tricky  use  of  classical 
learnings  but  prefer  the  plain  English,  set  forth  in  some  laugh- 
able parable  about  the  Yankee  and  his  learned  pig.  And  'speak- 
ing Greek.'  on  the  *  Stump,'  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  since  Cicero, 
as  Shakspeare  tells  us,  tried  the  lise  of  his  Alpha^Beta-tongue  to 
excite  a  Roman  populace.  It  must  be  understood^  we  are  here 
speaking  not  merely  of  the  riff-raff  j  which  though  no  parliment- 
ary  phrase,  and  applicable  tc^  nothing  elsej  does  exactly  describe 
the  riff-raff  demagogue,  who  trumpets  his  destitiy  towards  the 
highest  ofiice  of  a  Free  People,  because  somebody  must  have  it; 
the  Free  People  being  willing  to  part  with  that  freedom,  by  voting 
it  away  to  the  slave-minded  demagogue. 

In  College  the  > smart  fellow'  marks  himself  out,  as  a  future 
troubler  of  the  peace  of  his  town  or  country :  and  when  the  pro- 
mising youth  comes  home,  a  foolish  Father  or  Friend  will  have 
him  study  Law,  as  the  broad  and  only  true  road  to  American 
distinction.  But  what  advantage  a  broad  road  can  be  to  a  mind, 
narrowed  by  the  study  of  the  Law,  on  every  subject  except  that 
of  the  law  itselfj  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  There  are  howeverj 
other  *  smart  fellows'  from  the  High  School  or  West  Point,  with 
a  few  from  the  industrious  Trades,  Financiering  offices,  wrangling 
Physic,  the  still  fiercer  wrangling  Church,  and  fromi.  those  with 
the  conceit  of  a  ready  tongue  or  pen ;  who  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  useful  but  the  dull  pursuits  of  industrious  lifej  and  turning 
with  hopes  their  restless  smartness  to  the  lazy  and  loafing  life  of 
the  Politician j  are  told  by  the  craftj  that  the  wick  of  a  dema- 
gogue's light,  whatever  else  it  may  want,  must  have  a  dip  of  the 
Law,  to  show  him  up  to  the  Presidency.   There  is  a  saying  about 
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love  ruling  the  cottage  and  the  Court.  But  the  vice  and  igno- 
rance of  Loafing  man  has  made  it  necessary  to  drop  a  little  of  the 
yeast  of  legal  influence  and  contention  into  every  political  and 
social  system,  to  insure  its  rising  and  working  through  the  breadth 
and  corners  of  the  Country.  Thus  there  must  be  a  demagogue 
lawyer  severally  for  the  Nation,  the  State,  the  County,  City 
Corporations,  and  the  myriad  oflBces  of  magistracy;  for  the  Alms- 
house, the  Penitentiary,  the  head  of  the  Police,  the  Board  of 
health.  Trustees  of  colleges,  the  Public  Schools,  the  councils  of 
Banks,  Steam-boats,  Railroads,  Telegraphs,  and  Bridges;  lay 
members  of  Church  Assemblies;  and  at  last,  as  the  extreme  of 
narrow-minded  obtrusionj  the  principle,  or  rather  want  of  prin- 
ciple, of  the  Law,  has  furnished  for  the  two  contending  war- 
parties  of  the  Country,  two  empiric  administrations,  with  the 
Law's  ignorance,  and  delay,  in  planning  campaigns;  and  its 
blindness  to  character,  in  appointing  Legal  Major  and  Brigadier- 
Generals,  to  make  up  by  useless  numbers,  and  in  wasteful  pay, 
what  is  so  glaringly  wanted  in  military  dispatch,  energy,  and 
skill.  The  activity  of  the  demagogue  about  town  in  one  or  more 
of  his  legal  offices,  gives  him,  in  the  outset,  what  he  calls  a  gen- 
eral acquaintance;  and  puts  him  up  among  other  things,  to  the 
serviceable  art  of  never  forgetting  a  face.  This  may  not  indeed 
improve  his  mind;  but  pleasant  words  of  flattering  recognition, 
at  election  musters,  may  give  him  votes,  which  will  serve  him 
better  than  intellect.  By  this  and  other  arts  he  slips  into  office^ 
say,  a  Judgeship;  and  it  might  be  well  for  himself,  fit  or  unfit,  if 
he  would  hold  it.  But  he  knows  the  usual  way,  and  must  get  to 
the  Legislature;  for  he  has  'warm  friends;*  is  a  'smart  man  of 
business;'  is  a  staunch  partizan;  and  talks  much,  with  little  mean- 
ings the  all  in  all  of  a  demagogue.  In  the  Senate  or  Lower  hou%e^ 
for  there  is  no  difference  in  elevation  between  themj  he  looks 
closely  into  the  financial  means  of  the  Lobby;  and  learns  what  an 
opinion  on  any  and  every  side  is  worth  to  those  who  have  busi- 
ness with  the  Honorable  members.  If  he  is  faithful  to  his  party 
and  his  pocket,  in  one  State,  he  is  sent  to  Congress,  to  learn 
what  'Financiering'  is  afforded  by  the  whole  Thirty-Three.  In  the 
reciprocal  compensations  of  present  and  prospective  interests,  at 
the  great  Capital  of  Pandemonium^  Oh  do  not  call  it  Washington^ 
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he  contrives  to  get  a  home-office,  for  which  he  is  not  fit.  But 
this  is  of  no  account;  it  having  been  found  out  some  thirty  years 
ago,  that  any  ignorant  candidate,  poured  from  the  Presidential 
ladle  into  the  official  mould  of  any  function,  is  readily  cast  and 
fitted  to  it.* 

Sometimes,  to  muffle-up  out  of  hearing,  a  noisy  Demagogue, 
his  competitors  give  him  a  Foreign  Mission.  If  he  accepts  it,  it 
is  to  free  himself  from  present  entanglements ;  in  turn,  to  muffle- 
up  the  jealousy  of  his  friends  who  send  him  abroad;  and  to  de- 
light his  own  severe  democracy,  with  the  company  of  Lords,  and 
Gentlemen.  There,  after  ambitiously  measuring  the  hight  of 
Boyal,  Imperial,  Ottoman,  and  every  other  Glory,  he  looks  for- 
ward with  a  monomaniac's  hope,  to  that  Presidential  Eminence, 
which  another  demented  fool  in  expectation,  called  ^  the  culminate 
ing  pointy*  not  merely  of  American,  butj  ^of  Human  Grandeur:' 
a  necessary  eminence  in  our  Governmentj  when  wisely  occupied^ 
of  usefulness,  and  distinction;  but  which  the  restricted  and  dis- 
torted mind  of  the  demagogue,  in  a  bombastic  hope  and  vanity  of 
his  future  attainment  of  it,  is  making  a  subject  of  caricature, 
and  ridicule  for  every  body  except  himself,  and  his  equally  be- 
sotted competitors.  This,  with  its  proportion  of  episodes,  is  the 
average  Epicj  t£7t-epic  as  it  may  bej  of  what  is  called  a  successful 
Demagogue;  who  leaving  behind  him  only  the  recollection  of  his 
troublesome  vanity,  merely  adds  to  the  countless  unsuccessful 
millions  of  buried  carcasses  that  lie  along  the  paths  of  their  still 
more  evanescent  notoriety ;  without  deserving  even  the  epitaph^ 
that  they  would  have  done  more  good  to  themselves  and  others, 
by  working  at  some  honorable  trade,  which  their  offieial-honorabk 
impudence  despised. 

*  I  onoe  saw,  at  a  Dutch  Fair,  (he  process  of  making  a  sort  of  fritter  called  .a 
P6ffl^ig.  On  an  iron  plate,  set  over  a  small  furnace,  were  a  number  of  griddlei 
beside  each  other,  hollowed  in  the  plate,  as  segments  of  a  sphere,  about  half  an 
inch  decp;;  and  two  inches  across.  Above,  and  near  this  open  oTen,  sat  the 
mistress  of  the  Bake,  who  threw  the  batter  from  a  ladle  suecessiTely,  rapidlj, 
and  cleanly,  into  these  heated  moulds,  through  a  distance  of  two  feet,  with  tlie 
most  unerring  dexterity.  And  so  our  appointing  Presidents  seem  to  hare 
acquired  as  ready  an  art,  of  casting  the  batter  of  official  faTorites  into  place,  as 
the  nimble  wristed  Dame,  in  filling  up  the  round  of  griddles  with  her  quick 
moulded  p6fflejigs. 
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I  do  not  here  speak,  though  I  might  respectfallj,  of  the  Law- 
yer's appointed  purposes,  and  of  the  useful,  dignified,  unobtrusive 
and  guarded  exercise  of  his  profession:  but  of  the  perverted  ap- 
plication the  demagogue  makes  of  his  shifty  knowledge  of  the 
kw«     He  seeks  by  it  to  acquire  not  the  principles  of  Jurispru- 
dencej  for  he  regards  not  honest  principles  of  any  kind.   It  is  his 
eonceit  in  his  ^reasoning'  powers,  and  his  tongue,  that  leads  him 
to  the  law,  and  its  public-speaking;  thereby  to  see  his  yet  un- 
known name  reported  in  the  news-papers.     Fraudful  Trade,  and 
sophistical  passion  bring  every  thing  into  dispute,  and  the  Dema- 
gogue learns  in  the  craft  of  his  gloryj  that  taking  part  in  Social, 
manicipal,  and  National  litigation,  produces  on  the  million  a  fic- 
tional belief,  that  much  fluent  and  technical  speaking  implies  in- 
tellectual something;  and  this,  with  its  voice  of  admiration,  assists 
the  knave  in  his  contrivances.    Ask  the  mass,  or  ninety-nine  in  a 
himdred  of  mankind,  not  of  the  massesj  a  word,  the  hypocritical 
eoortesy  of  the  demagogue  applies  to  what  he  would,  if  safely, 
etll  the  Mower  classes;'  for  he  always  secretly  counts  himself 
above  them,  even  with  their  votes:  ask  I  say  each  and  all  of 
them,  what  becomes  of  their  primary,  memorial,  joint,  and  con- 
dnsive  perceptions,  on  hearing  a  technical  phrase,  or  maxim,  or 
argument  of  the  law;  or  of  any  other  unfamiliar  subject?     I  am 
one  of  the  ninety-nine;  and  perceive  at  the  instant,  no  mind  in 
myself:  for  mind  is  made-up  of  its  constituents,  and  their  quali- 
ties, and  I  cannot  apply  them  to  what  I  do  not  comprehend."  The 
vse  of  technical  language^  which  when  known,  is  the  highest  ex- 
ercise of  conventional  mentivityj  is  if  unknown,  only  an  im- 
pression of  the  unmeaning  verbal  sign  on  the  ear.     Now  the 
demagogue  lying  in  wait,  which  any  devouring  instinct  would 
prompt,  conveys  some  of  his  sophistical  jargon  of  the  Law  into 
my  vacuity  of  perception ;  and  if  I  am  not  snatched  away  from 
the  jaws  of  his  *  logic,'  by  another  lawyer's  truth,  or  sophistry, 
he  carries  me  off  as  his  political  prey. 

This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  characteristics  and  acts  of 
ihe  demagogue,  in  his  progress  from  nothing  to  something ;  and 
from  something,  back  again  to  nothing:  for  it  is  all  up  or  down, 
hope  or  fear,  and  no  rest  with  him  either  of  body  or  mind.  Or 
perhaps  I  have  drawn,  as  before  remarked,  only  an  ideal  char- 
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acter;  since  universal  as  its  influence  is,  no  individual  has  ever 
yet  acknowledged  its  name:  and  we  shall  personally  know  him 
to  be  a  full-blooded,  or  a  hybrid  demagogue,  who  shall  attempt  to 
tear  up  or  erase  the  portrait  we  have  drawn.  Ideal  and  imperfect 
as  it  may  be,  it  hints  at  an  outline  to  be  corrected,  or  coniirroed 
and  filled  up  by  observation  and  reflection,  assisted  by  the  per> 
sonal  experience  and  confessions,  if  such  things  can  be,  of  some 
reformed  demagogue  himself. 

Our  next  purpose  is  to  bring  the  ideal,  if  not  the  real  culprit, 
before  the  five  constituents,  and  the  eighteen  qualified  Judges  of 
the  mindj  and  upon  the  testimony  of  our  preceding  analysis,  to 
have  a  just  sentence  of  mentivity  pronounced  upon  him :  thereby 
to  set-forth  in  detail  the  particular  working  plan  of  the  senses  and 
the  brain,  by  which  he  efiects  his  own  temporary  purpose,  and  the 
continued  troubles,  permanent  embarrassment,  or  eventual  ruin  of 
the  Government  that  encourages  and  supports  him. 

There  is  in  Evil,  nothing  to  wonder  at,  but  much  to  explain. 
For  even  the  godlike  '  Fortune '  of  overbearing  Julius,  the  mightiest 
demagogue  of  all,  was  merely  the  perverted  use  of  the  constituents 
of  an  epileptic  mind,  driven  on  to  artifice  and  blood,  by  the  quali- 
ties of  selfishness,  quickness,  forceful  vividness,  and  the  conceit  of 
Caesar's  daring  and  obstinate  free-will;  all  tmmutative  to  good, 
and  to  be  finally  blankedout,  only  by  the  artifice  and  bloody 
steel  of  others.  But  we  must  analyse  the  mind  of  the  dema- 
gogue. His  constituents  and  their  qualities  are  the  poorest  or 
most  perverted  that  ever  carried  mortal  through  a  life,  sometimes 
honoredj  if  you  can  honor  it  by  authorityj  but  often  deserving 
banishment  or  the  halter.  My  search  may  have  been  limited^ 
but  I  have  never  known  one  of  the  class,  who  had  what,  in  an 
exalted  meaning,  we  call  Observation  and  Reflection:  and  having 
but  a  single  subject  of  thought  and  action,  his  mind  must  be 
earnest,  narrow,  and  selfish. 

The  primary  perceptions  of  the  demagogue^  except  what  are 
instinctively  necessary  for  his  safe  locomotion  through  personal 
risksj  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  hunting  after  any  means 
of  support;  and  after  political  assistance,  high  or  low,  of  char- 
acter, or  of  no  character  at  all.  We  will  suppose  you  to  have  no 
vote,  or  to  keep  so  clear  of  trouble,  as  not  to  use  it.    Then  for  yon 
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who  thus  dwell  beyond  the  excarsive  circuit  of  his  senses^  he  has, 
in  the  wise  Reformer's  words,  only  ejes  that  see,  and  ears  that 
hear  not. 

His  memorial  adopts  the  images  and  types  of  his  primary ;  and 
never  forgets  of  these,  what  he  can  artfully  employ  for  himself; 
and  wrongfully  use  against  others. 

His  joint  comparisons  are  between  himself  and  his  party  com- 
petitors; and  the  number  of  votes  at  former  elections,  and  the 
calculated  number  of  the  next. 

His  conclusions,  if  he  has  any  that  deserve  the  name,  are  made 
by  the  metaphysical  working  plan;  and  being  always  doubtful 
under  its  indefinite  method,  his  decisions  are  little  more  than  the 
changing  exercise  of  his  hopes  and  fears. 

With  such  constituents,  the  verbal  sign  of  the  demagogue,  like 
those  of  a  woman,  on  her  special  interests,  will  be  quick  and 
vivid ;  but  with  limited  primary,  and  memorial,  few  and  indefinite 
joint,  vague  conclusive  perceptions,  and  all  these  involved  in  meta- 
physical delusionj  his  words  are  used  for  his  ow^n  convenience,  un- 
der the  limited,  imperfect,  and  wavering  state  of  his  mind.  With 
this  narrow  and  perverted  character  of  the  constituents  of  the 
demagogue-mind,  its  qualitiesj  which  are  only  various  forms,  pur- 
poses, degrees,  and  deficiencies  in  their  exercisej  can  promise 
nothing  less  limited  or  perverted,  as  we  here  proceed  to  show. 

Vividness  or  Force  being  employed  only  on  the  subject  of  his 
own  vanity,  and  the  contrivances  of  his  own  ambition,  it  must 
overrule  all  other  perceptions.  This  quiescent  vividness  to  him- 
self, is  not  obvious  to  others,  for  under  the  quality  of  falsehood, 
he  can  make  an  actionary  display  to  his  dupes,  that  he  has  a 
brighter  interest  on  their  affairs  than  he  has  on  his  own.  Should 
however  his  ambition,  if  successful,  become  tyrannical,  or  if  dis- 
appointed, insane,  he  would  then  show  the  natural  vividness  of  his 
perception,  in  the  force  and  violence,  or  in  the  outrageous  folly  of 
his  acts. 

Quickness.  Vanity  and  ambition  are  generally  restless;  for  one 
thinks  it  is  not  yet  flattered,  and  the  other,  that  it  has  not  yet 
accomplished,  enough.  A  demagogue  is  always  under  this  condi- 
tion, and  is  generally  quick  in  hia  transitions.     This  quickness 

18  inconsistent  with  the  deliberate  observations,  excursive  memo- 
Voi..  IL— 12 
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rials,  joint  oomparisons,  and  the  condasions  of  wisdom :  and  wants 
even  what  the  world  calls  cunning ;  for  if  cunning  is  the  ape  of 
wisdom,  it  must,  to  be  successful,  adopt  some  of  the  patience  of 
her  time.  When  the  demagogue,  with  this  urgent  quality,  assumes 
a  trust,  wherein  he  is  ignorantj  which  is  the  case  with  every  thing, 
except  what  he  thinks,  his  duty  to  his  own  selfishness^  he  often 
becomes  embarrassed  and  entirely  fails  in  it;  if  he  cannot  obtain 
the  practical  knowledge  of  some  hard  working  sub-official,  or  his 
clerk,  to  assist  him,  or  to  do  the  whole  business  of  his  Bureau ;  for 
the  term  sinecure  in  public  stations  is  a  free  Latin  translation  of 
the  English  phrase,  without  care;  and  without  the  stirring  efforts 
of  care,  there  can  be  no  capacity.  When  however  wisdom  takes 
quickness  in  hand,  she  does  the  best  and  shortest  work.  But  a 
demagogue  is  never  wise;  or  only  so,  as  far  as  the  deluded  peo- 
ple think  he  should  be. 

His  excursive  flight  is  restricted ;  for  his  primary  and  memoriri 
images  and  types  are  limited.  The  ^Sublime  genius,'  as  Bacon 
calls  it,  can  tell  us  how  many  related  ties  of  truth  and  practical 
usefulness,  the  vast  Empire  of  Nature,  and  her  viceroyalties  of 
Art,  are  spread  ungathered  before  the  demagogue,  in  his  play  of 
blind-man's-buff  at  Government^  groping  to  catch  nothing  except 
those  conventional  ties  of  common  Art  and  life,  which  may  serve 
himself*  But  his,  not  to  call  it  ^genius,'  is  a  groveling  search,  so 
tetheredf  that  it  can  only  turn  a  limited  circuit  round  itself. 

Truth  is  the  universal  prerogative  of  Nature;  and  is  to  be 
drawn  from  any  thing,  and  from  every  where.  But  the  Elective 
quality  of  the  demagogue,  like  that  of  the  woman,  is  exercised 
only  within  the  limited  field  of  his  excursion;  and  is  therefore 
more  liable  to  be  false  than  true ;  and  oftencr  to  be  wrong  than 
right,  in  action.  It  is  from  his  weak  and  limited  elective  quality 
that  he  is,  like  women,  wanting  in  the  discriminations  of  Taste; 
and  should  he  rudely  get  into  contact  with  the  Esthetic  Arts,  his 
ignorance  has  to  be  stuffed  for  the  moment,  with  a  new  and  deli- 
cate knowledge;  or  ^crammed,'  as  the  Lawyers  call  it,  when  for 
a  case,  they  are  obliged  to  huddle-in  scientific  and  mechanical 
facts  and  terms,  they  do  not  understand. 

That  a  demagogue's  perceptions  are  generally  agreeable  at 
their  present  moment;  whatever  they  may  be  in  prospect,  is  much 
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to  be  doubted.  That  his  vanity  tries  to  make  itself  appear  so  to 
others,  there  is  no  question.  Hence  the  class  are  generally  happy 
with  their  families;  being  so  vividly  selfish,  with  their  concern  in 
public  affairs,  or  with  the  Popular  Family,  that  they  care  little 
abont  their  own;  leaving  them  to  do  as  they  pleasej  and  if  it 
comes  in  the  train  of  pleasure  to  ruin  the  household;  which  the 
wife  and  children  often  call  being  indulgent  and  kind. 

The  Few  and  Manifold.  From  the  limitation  of  the  primary 
and  the  memorial  constituents,  the  number  of  the  demagogue's 
perceptions,  beyond  the  subject  of  his  immediate  affairs,  must  be 
few,  compared  with  those  of  the  broadly  observative  and  reflective 
mind.  Nor  should  we  stop  to  count  them,  shortly  as  it  might  be 
done,  beside  the  abundant  images  and  types  of  nature,  and  Art, 
and  life,  of  the  Statesman  whose  character  we  have  endeavored  to 
draw,  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  preceding  section;  nor  of  the 
comprehensive  Natural  Philosopher,  in  all  the  principles  and  uses 
of  industry;  nor  of  the  New  Theologian  who  founds  a  sublime 
and  efficacious  religion  on  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  works  of 
Nature  and  her  God. 

The  demagogue  has  endless  metaphysical  fictions  about  himself; 
and  among  these  the  notion,  that  he  has  a  free-will,  which  is 
always  one  and  the  same  to  appearance  at  least,  with  the  free-will 
of  the  people,  or  he  could  never  be  their  Leader.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  a  demagogue  rarely  has  the  energy,  that  sometimes  be- 
longs to  other  self-wills;  nor  can  he  be  an  able  General,  nor 
except  by  chance  can  he  appoint  one,  who  in  his  campaign,  should 
always  have  a  vivid  or  forcible  and  rapid  Will  of  his  own,  uncon- 
trolable,  for  the  time,  by  his  soldiers,  or  the  people,  or  an  ignorant 
and  an  infirm  administration.  We  have  now  before  us,  a  sad  in- 
stance of  this  want  of  energy,  in  a  war  brought  on  by  demagogues, 
waged  by  demagogues,  with  demagogue  officers,  appointed  by  a 
demagogue  family  who  demagogue-like,  seem  to  have  worked 
their  strategy  or  stratagems,  in  manuvers  more  towards  political 
friendship,  and  hopes  of  future  office,  than  under  comprehensive 
views  of  the  c^iases,  purposes,  and  effective  termination  of  the  re- 
bellion. 

Most  of  the  perceptions  of  the  demagogue  are  so  changeably 
Evanescent,  that  were  it  not  for  the  durable  images  and  types  of 
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his  own  vanity  and  ambition,  he  might  like  a  madman,  be  in 
danger  of  losing  his  personal  identity,  in  passing,  with  trackless 
rapidity  from  one  elective  perception  to  another. 

Except  in  the  durability  of  selfishness,  under  two  of  its  forms, 
vanity  and  ambition,  the  Mutative  quality  is  making  constant 
revolution  in  the  perceptions  and  plans  of  the  demagogue.  The 
physical  inquirer  has  to  overcome  his  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  Nature;  and  the  mechanical  inventor,  to  master  the  power  of 
her  actions;  but  those  principles  and  powers  are  steady,  and  make 
no  effort  to  elude  observation  and  experiment:  but  the  shifting 
purposes  of  one  demagogue,  are  obliged  so  to  work  against  the 
contending  and  shifting  purposes  of  others,  that  his  mind  is  alto- 
gether occupied  upon  mutations. 

There  are  Black  Swans,  and  White  Negroes;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  an  independent  demagogue  ?  His  title  is  a  contradic- 
tion ;  for  to  lead  the  people,  you  must  follow  them.  They  are 
to  be  partly  told  what  they  partly  know ;  and  altogether  what 
they  wish.  And  thusj  if  I  may  be  allowed  a  vulgar  illustration 
of  a  ludicrous  descriptionj  the  people  rather  desire  to  follow  their 
own  straight  noses,  than  the  twisting  tongue  and  squinting  eye 
of  the  demagogue,  which  keep  at  their  side  only  to  mislead  them. 
As  it  is  his  art  to  tell  others  what  they  know,  he  never  presumes 
to  instruct  the  wise.  lie  is  therefore  a  strict  Conformist  to  the 
mind  of  the  people;  seeming  on  political  purposes,  to  think  right 
or  wrong  as  they  think ;  but  making  the  best  use  of  his  narrow 
tricks,  to  bring  them  to  conformity  with  the  hidden  side  of  his 
selfish  self.  If  a  demagogue  could  show  himself  independent,  he 
would  work  a  greater  miracle  than  that  of  turning  by  a  word,  the 
foul  and  brutifying  draught  of  Circe  into  the  Nectar  of  the  Gods. 
With  the  defective,  or  perverted  constituents,  and  their  imperfect 
qualities,  it  is  not  possible,  the  demagogue  can  have  a  delicate, 
and  perhaps  not  even  a  common  perception  of  truth.  His  joint 
comparisons  being  metaphysical  and  confused,  and  his  conclusioDS, 
founded  on  these,  often  vague  and  contradictory,  he  is  always  with 
his  self-will  of  interest,  in  danger  of  confounding  right  and  wrong. 

Foresight  is  founded  on  a  broad  exercise  of  the  constituents, 
and  an  appropriate  use  of  their  eminent  qualities  on  all  the  ma- 
terials of  knowledge.    But  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
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demagogue's  mind  is  only  a  bounded  receptacle  of  flitting  images 
and  types,  connected  with  his  own  pursuit  and  ambition;  and 
therefore  insufficient  to  allow  a  prediction  on  his  own  uncertain 
plans.  The  ancient  Prophets,  or  wise  men,  were  called  men  of 
G^od:  and  as  foretelling  by  the  laws  of  God  and  Nature,  they 
were  so.  But  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  was  a  pure  Theocracy,  and 
never  admitted  the  element  of  Nature,  into  its  creed  of  creation 
and  preservation.  Natural  Science  which  has  cast-out  so  many 
prejudices,  has  with  persons  of  observation  and  reflection,  resolved 
the  Jewish  Pretensions  into  the  causation  of  a  wise  Duality,  and 
obliges  it  to  regard  the  holy  Prophets  as  sagacious  expounders  of 
the  Laws  of  6od  and  Nature,  in  the  characters  and  conduct  of 
Empires  and  of  men. 

Selfishness  is  the  ever-acting,  and  the  ruling  quality  of  the 
demagogue's  mind;  and  mutates  every  perception  towards,  or 
into  itself.  For  when  we  consider  the  general  ignorance  and  the 
helpless  poverty  of  that  mind,  as  it  has  been  thus  far  described, 
we  must  plead  for  it  the  apology,  that  like  the  sub-animal,  and 
the  poor  and  ignorant  part  of  mankind,  it  really  needs  protection 
from  the  selfish  instinct.  The  two  most  remarkable  forms  of  this 
quality  in  the  mind  of  the  demagogue,  are  vanity  and  ambition. 
The  former  is  the  instrument  by  which  he  accomplishes  the  pur- 
poses of  the  latter.  Both  of  these  passions,  or  in  their  proper 
name  vices,  are  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  million :  for  vanity 
is  disposed  to  make  itself  agreeable;  ftnd  most  men  and  all  women 
sympathize  with  it,  as  an  innocent  foible  of  their  own.  And  am- 
bition, through  its  conceit,  and  its  contriving  impositions,  is  con- 
sidered by  the  mass,  an  intellectual  distinction,  that  is  reflected 
on  those  who  have  the  sagacity  to  appreciate  and  patronize  it. 
Covetousness  and  pride  are  the  forms  of  selfishnessj  the  dema- 
gogue is  obliged  to  conceal.  If  a  candidate  affects  wealth,  it  im- 
plies, and  almost  proclaims,  an  invidious  comparison  with  the 
poverty  which  is  necessary  to  elect  him :  and  pride  is  too  open  a 
declaration  of  superiority  over  those  it  should  abjectly  court.  A 
demagogue  must  therefore  always,  at  least  appear  to  have  no 
dealings  with  a  money-broker;  except  upon  election  affairs;  and 
m  social  intercourse  with  the  people,  must  put  on  an  affable 

equality.     But  if  all  his  good  nature,  condescension,  benevolence, 
Vol.  n.  12* 
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and  patriotism,  with  a  little  cant  of  worldly  religion,  do  not 
spring  directly  from  selfishness^  selfishness  will  be  sure  to  make 
use  of  them. 

This  is  a  brief  but  analytical  and  systematic  description  of  the 
mind  of  a  very  inferior  class  of  men,  who  when  compared  with 
our  scale  of  mentivity,  have  always  been,  and  without  some  mi* 
raculous  change  of  its  Constitution,  will  continue  to  be  the  rulers 
of  our  Republic.  For  though  by  that  promising,  but  short-sighted 
Constitution,  the  majority  of  the  people  are  to  elect  their  rulers; 
the  rulers  perceive,  what  is  very  obvious,  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining concentrated  and  practical  wisdom,  from  a  general  suf* 
frage.  With  this  amassed  vote  of  contradictory  opinions,  unrecon- 
ciled  enmities,  smothered  passions,  discordant  interests,  and  only 
a  mite  of  truthj  the  Rulers  soon  resolve  to  disregard  the  confused 
and  heterogeneous  popular  mind :  and  with  the  only  resource,  a 
popular  Government  affords,  proceed  to  elect  themselves.  They 
begin  by  persuading  the  confused,  and  collective  mass  that  one  or 
a  few  minds,  skilled  in  the  management  of  Government,  and  the 
condensation  of  votes,  can  more  safely  and  easily  make  choice  of 
candidates  than  is  possible  under  a  vote  by  general  opinion  which 
can  never  be  made  to  agree. 

At  this  critical  stage  of  the  Republic,  the  Rulers  become 
Demagogues:  for  they  lead  the  universal  people,  unconsciously 
to  give  up  the  choice  of  rulers  to  the  Few.  But  the  few  have 
heterogeneous  ambitions  among  themselves:  and  thus  find  it 
necessary  to  compromise  their  differences  and  jealousies,  or  re- 
store the  power  back  to  the  people.  Hence  by  giving  and  taking, 
humoring,  subserving,  and  self-deceiving,  with  now  and  then  a 
revolt,  and  a  reunion^  the  Ruling  few  contrive  to  hold  the  power. 
As  a  knavish  trick  on  the  people,  this  power  allows  the  division 
of  itself  into  two  or  more  Parties.  But  this  is  only  to  produce 
by  the  excitement  of  popular  elections,  a  belief  that  the  people 
still  direct  the  choice.  Whereas,  by  /n-manuvering  and  Out- 
manuvering,  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  are,  turn  abo%Uy  still 
the  few  who  rule  the  choice.  For  though  the  few  are  gradually 
changing,  by  individuals  creeping-up  Afresh  from  the  people,' as 
they  call  it,  to  supply  the  loss  from  age,  death,  disappointment, 
or  desertionj  the  demagogue  rulers  of  a  hood- winked  people  are 
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etill  an  oligarchy,  or  government  by  a  Few,  and  advise  or  direct 
the  election  of  themselves.  But  why  should  that  oligarchy  be  so 
often  a  self-election  of  weak-men  and  knaves?  They  are  knaves 
because  they  are  weak ;  and  weak  men  because  they  are  knaves : 
for  any  one  who  will  apply  our  analysis  to  them,  will  perceive, 
the  titles  are  synonimous«  Then,  they  are  ambitious  only  of 
power  in  themselves,  which  is  sure  to  lead  them  into  the  working 
path  of  foolishness  or  vice;  whereas  honesty  and  intelligence  are 
contented,  or  ambitiousj  if  that  word  can  be  thus  ennobled^  to  let 
their  virtue,  and  wisdom,  and  power  appear  in  the  bright  example 
of  their  labors.  And  yet  the  demagogue,  after  playing  the  easiest 
of  all  tricksj  imposing  on  the  people,  changes  his  language,  and 
assumes  that  ^Governing  men'  is  the  highest  proof  of  effective 
intellect.  Which  phrase  resolves  into  thisj  it  is  easy  to  govern 
men,  by  stealing  their  right  of  governing  themselves. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  a  Demagogue  may  be  definedj  A 
knavish  pretender,  of  limited  and  perverted  individual  mind, 
leading  or  ruling  the  limited  and  perverted  general  and  political 
mind  of  the  people.  But  before  leaving  this  subject,  we  must 
notice  a  few  glaring  characteristics  of  the  American  Demagogue. 

In  the  history  of  his  rise,  we  stated  the  political  precocity  of 
the  boy,  ^mhitiouized  as  he  often  is  in  the  Public  Schools,  to 
plague  and  disturb  the  Country,  with  himself  and  his  vanity. 
And  as  every  ambitious  individual  may  deserve^  for  any  kind  of 
individual  may  to  suit  the  oligarchy,  be  Platformed  to  the  Pres- 
idency; weighed  by  states  for  the  cabinet;  and  for  foreign  mis- 
sions;  voted  into  Congress;  come  to  be  major-general,  or  Admiral, 
by  the  influence  of  the  scattered  branches  of  the  demagogue  fam- 
ily; it  ambitiously  follows  that  with  the  exception  of  persons  of 
steady  industry,  the  whole  country  is  hunting  office,  or  ready  to 
receive  it.  This  creates  a  necessity  for  'Rotation'  to  afford  a 
turn  to  the  swarm  of  hungry  office-speculators,  with  this  peculiar 
practical  resultj  that  any  and  every  individual  who  has  once 
'served  his  country,'  is  for  his  first  service,  to  be  continued  to 
serve  it,  by  being  ^rotated*  from  one  office  to  another,  all  the 
days  of  his  demagogue-life.  In  the  United  States,  the  so-called 
highest  official  stations  occupied  by  the  demagogue,  are  those  of 
the  Legislative,  the  Judicial,  and  the  Executive  departments,  of 
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the  Federal  Goyernment,  and  those  of  the  several  States.  To 
be  President,  to  be  a  Senator,  a  representatiye,  or  a  Sapreme 
Judge,  is  the  high  and  general  ambition  of  the  whole  restless 
Country.  To  be  Governor,  Legislator,  or  Judge,  severally  in  the 
thirty- three  States,  is  the  sub-ambition;  and  to  be  Select  or  Com- 
mon Councilman,  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  or  elected  Magistrate  of 
a  City,  the  lowly  municipal  stepping-stone  to  every  honor  above 
it.  Of  the  General,  State,  and  City  governments,  the  several 
Executives  down  to  the  Mayor,  whether  energetic,  or  as  now,  so 
conforming,  must  be  of  the  demagogue  family.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Cabinet;  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  Congress;  of  the 
several  State  Legislatures,  and  City  Councils:  and  though  there 
are  Judges  throughout  the  Country,  ready  for  any  party  pur- 
pose, there  are  still  individuals  of  the  Federal  and  the  State  Bench, 
as  I  have  known,  and  have  been  informed,  who  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  political  corruption,  and  by  strictness  of  duty  justly 
deserve  the  courteous  title  of  Honor,  by  which  they  are  addressed. 
And  wouldj  but  how  can  it  bej  that  the  terms  Excellency,  and 
Honorable,  were  not  so  often  misapplied  to  the  official  stations 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  governments. 

There  is  no  place  of  the  whole  country,  where  the  demagogue 
appears  under  so  limited  and  perverted  a  condition  of  his  mental 
constituents  and  their  qualities,  and  with  such  actionary  mischief, 
as  in  the  little  village  of  Washington ;  which  ceasing  to  do  honor 
to  the  name  it  bears,  that  name  should  by  edict  of  the  people,  be 
changed  to  what  it  has  been  called  in  a  preceding  page,  and  shall 
be  called  again.  Here  we  find  the  oligarchial  family  collected 
around  the  'culminating  point'  of  Presidential  Glory.  Here  the 
Presidential  chair  seems  to  have  some  hidden  means  of  excision, 
for  emasculating  the  mentivity  of  whoever  takes  his  seat  in  it; 
and  be  then  becomes  the  intellectual  eunuch  of  an  oligarchy  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  Country.  For,  although  the  organi- 
zation of  opposite  parties  is  the  artful  and  necessary  arrange- 
ment of  the  demagogues ;  yet  it  happens  by  the  scheme,  that  th6 
same  party  influence  which  elects  a  President,  elects  a  Congress 
of  his  political  friends;  and  thus  the  successful  party  of  the 
oligarchy  rules  every  thing,  and  even  the  poor,  and  acquiescing 
President.     The  people  submit  under  the  vain  beliefj  they  have 
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elected  their  leaders^  when  the  leaders  had  predetermined  that 
with  their  President  they  would  elect  themselves;  the  minority  of 
the  oligarchy  being  reconciled  to  their  defeat,  under  the  hope, 
that  next  turn  of  the  popular  tide,  the  choice,  and  rule  will  fall 
to  them ;  for  both  parties  will  join  to  keep  the  manuvers  of  their 
free-masonry  from  the  people.  The  oligarchy  is  then  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  dark-lantern,  which  uses  its  light,  to  work  upon  and 
manage  the  people;  while  the  people  cannot  recognize  the  oli- 
garchy behind  it. 

This  Washington  family  of  demagoguesj  would  it  could  have 
another  namej  is  made  up  of  the  President;  the  members  of  what 
is  called  his  Cabinet ;  the  members  of  Congress ;  certain  assistant 
Secretaries,  and  head  clerks  of  the  Departments,  who  do  the 
ignorant  Secretaries'  work  for  them;  a  certain  set  of  editors  of 
the  demagogue  Press;  with  'their  staff,'  whose  narrow  and  per- 
verted minds  as  partners  in  the  organization,  are  always  con- 
sulted either  at  their  distant  bureaus;  or  on  some  neutral  ground; 
and  on  critical  affairs,  are  sometimes  called  but  privately  to  the 
full  family  platform  at  Pandemonium.  To  these  add  the  influ- 
ential Governors  of  States  and  their  leading  legislators,  who  hold 
intercourse  in  various  ways  with  headquarters ;  and  finally  cer- 
tain remains  of  a  former  dynasty  of  politicians  of  every  class 
and  character  of  broken  life,  loafing  about  the  capital,  hanging 
on  the  hooks  of  expectation,  torn,  and  sick,  and  by  hope  deferred, 
with  only  an  occasional  crumb  to  keep  alive  their  sickness.  At 
this  Pandemonium-Platform  of  the  next  Presidential  Campaign  is 
concoctedj  the  appointments  to  office,  home  and  foreign,  are 
parceled  out,  and  the  secret  service-money  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family.  We  may  learn  how  every  thing  else  is  con- 
ducted, by  the  example,  of  the  present  strategy  of  the  dema- 
gogues. For  what  with  changes  in  and  out  and  round  about,  of 
Commanders-in-chief,  Major  and  Brigadier-Generals;  and  with 
millions  spent  between  rewarding  friends  of  the  last  Election, 
and  accommodating  friends  of  the  next,  the  effective  prosecution 
of  the  war  is  overlooked ;  their  sick  and  wounded,  from  misman- 
aged affairs,  are  handed  over  to  the  charities  of  that  same  People, 
who  gave  the  demagogue  administration  men  and  ships  in  abund- 
ince;  power  even  up  to  tyranny;  and  paper  money  without  end; 
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the  Family  appointing  the  officers,  to  carry  on  the  war,  with  all 
its  contingencies.  But  the  blinded  and  governed  wisdom  of  the 
people  see  not  this;  and  as  one  whose  name  should  not  be  men- 
tioned, gave  the  public  toast  'our  country  right  or  wrong;'  so  the 
perverted  minds  of  the  people  are  ready  to  cry  out,  our  Presidents, 
diplomatists,  generals,  and  all  other  demagogues,  right  or  wrong. 
Such  has  been,  such  is,  and  such  will  be  the  failure  of  the  dema- 
gogue, whenever  he  undertakes  any  thing  beyond  the  purpose  of 
his  own  sneaking  vanity  and  ambition,  to  take  care  of  himself. 
We  have  explained  why  it  should  be  so,  from  the  limited  and 
perverted  character  of  his  mind.  It  is  from  this  condition^  the 
demagogue  does  not  know  his  deficiency:  yet  effects  his  transient 
success  in  this  way.  To  keep  up  his  power  over  the  people,  he  is 
always  cajoling  them  with  the  flattery,  that  they  are  the  wisest 
and  the  freest  people  on  earth;  thus  the  wisest  and  the  freest 
people  on  earth  have  made  choice,  as  they  suppose,  of  him.  It  is 
then  the  conclusive  part  of  his  Mogic,'  that  the  demagogue  art  of 
'ruling  men*  for  a  year  or  two,  is  the  glory  of  his  power.  But 
the  Presidency  creates  a  monomania  for  that  'culminating  point;' 
since  only  an  intensely  vivid  perception  can  share  with  a  mind 
devoted  exclusively  to  itself. 

When  we  consider  this  ambition  of  the  demagogue,  and  the  un- 
known condition  from  which  he  is  generally  raised,  through  hum- 
ble offices,  then  to  Congress,  then  to  the  Cabinet,  and  subsequently 
to  the  glowing  Zenithj  we  may  understand  how  it  is,  that  being 
suddenly  raised  above  the  habit  of  an  insignificant  mind,  he 
should  become  demented  with  himself,  by  receiving  the  flattery  of 
every  office  hunter;  and  by  the  crazy  delight  of  rewarding  his 
friends,  and  the  mad  revenge  of  punishing  his  enemies.  This  mode 
of  recompense  and  proscription  has  indeed,  been  long  practiced 
by  Despots,  Kings,  and  other  Rulers,  who  have  entered  their 
office  through  contention ;  but  was  introduced  about  thirty  years 
ago,  into  the  Federal  Government,  under  a  demagogue  President, 
of  narrow  mind  and  untoward  education. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  rise  and  rule  of  the  demagogues^ 
who  associating,  have  by  a  little  artifice  and  much  blinding,  and 
managing  the  people,  converted  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
into  a  self-elected  Oligarchy;    and  who  by  arguing,  quarreling, 
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and  at  last  fighting,  under  its  constitution,  will  be  ready,  when 
thej  can  agree  upon  the  person  and  the  occasion,  to  conyert  the 
country  into  what  will  then  be  necessaryj  the  strictest  Monarchy 
or  the  most  overbearing  Despotism.  Thus  by  cajoling  the  people, 
the  demagogue  has  prepared  them  to  bear  any  thing,  by  teaching 
them  his  own  art  of  pretending  to  bear  eyery  thing  from  them. 
And  let  me  add,  that  as  I  now  write,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-two,  amid  the  incessant  reports  of  fire- 
arms and  other  racket  of  gunpowder,  as  if  the  City  were  besiegedj 
which  nuisance,  the  municipal  authorities  did  all  they  could  to 
preventj  we  have  a  proof  that  our  people  as  the  wisest  and  freest 
upon  earth  will,  where  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  demagogue, 
always  do  as  they  please:  and  the  demagogue  upholding  them  in 
such  things,  as  suit  his  purposes,  is  only  encouraging  them,  to 
their  own  wilfulness,  when  he  needs  their  assistance,  in  disturbing 
or  destroying  the  Country. 

It  is  not  an  impossible  condition  of  the  human  mind,  that  after 
it  has  long  had  its  own  way  in  self-will  and  wishes,  it  should, 
without  the  Bar  of  limitation,  at  least  feel  a  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  what  it  yividly  desires.     The  politicians  of  our  Country, 
early  assumed  that  we  are  the  first  nation  on  the  earth,  in  wise 
and  goodly  things;  and  latterly,  that  we  are  the  most  powerful: 
though  its  two  halves,  now  arrayed  against  each  other,  have  not 
yet  provedj  there  is  any  thing  uncommon,  except  brave  and 
patient  Bank  and  File,  in  the  whole.    Still  from  the  possession  of 
a  fraction  of  the  Western  Continent  we  have,  under  the  survey  of 
A  ^Monroe  Doctrine,'  claimed  all  the  rest;  though  we  have  not 
yet  got  it.     But  we  are  not  alone  in  claiming  what  does  not  be- 
long  to  us.      Kings,  Nobles,  adventuring   Soldiers,  and   Filli- 
busters,  have  in  all  ages  done  the  same.     Not  to  give  other 
instances  of  contentious  claims,  Europe  has  now  before  it,  three 
individuals  with  their  partizans,  who  demand,  and  each  through 
*Ood  and  his  Right,'  as  all  his  own,  a  powerful  Kingdom;  its 
wealth,  its  territory,  and  its  people,  with  none  but  his  two  com- 
petitors to  dispute  his  occupancy  or  title.     The  Demagogues  of 
America  are  far  more  numerous,  but  they  are  not  less  Thieves- 
Presumptive^  when  they  go  in  election-gangs  of  the  Oligarchial 
Family,  to  rob  the  People  of  their  Government-rights  and  power, 
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honor,  and  wealth,  only  to  be  robbed  in  turn,  by  another  snc- 
ceeding  gang  now  more  destitute  and  hungry  than  themselves. 
It  would  give  great  encouragement  to  a  rapacious  Soaring  after 
disputed  Royalty,  to  see  how  many  republican  Hawks  after  offi- 
cial power  and  money,  with  as  little  honesty  as  intellect,  think 
the  political  Game  of  the  Country  to  be  all  their  own ;  as  if  the 
equal  rights  of  the  constitution  were  to  be  merged  solely  in  the 
scuffling  rights  of  the  Oligarchial  Family :  and  so  to  be  held  by 
its  idle  loafers,  as  long  as  the  Republic  lasts,  if  the  people  do  not 
come  to  understand  and  to  extinguish  them. 

Despots  secure  the  good  will  of  an  army;  and  do  any  thing. 
Demagogues  secure  a  Platform  to  begin  the  imposition,  and  a 
League  of  sworn  brothers  to  carry  it  on,  and  then  do  every  thing. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  on  the  doings  of  the  demagogue, 
since  he  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  trouble  at  first,  and  must  be 
afterwards,  oif  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Country  he  is  permitted  to  rule.  And 
how  should  it  be  otherwise.  For  he  is  narrow  and  perverted  in 
his  mind;  ignorant  of  every  thing,  except  his  own  particular  pro- 
fession or  trader  a  main  part  of  which  is  to  write  terse  sophistry^ 
and  politically  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  his  friends ;  without 
however  being  very  cunning  in  his  short  time  at  that;  having 
learned  the  old  and  easy  lesson,  to  make  the  ignorant  part  of  the 
people  thinkj  he  and  his  oligarchial  family  are  in  wisdom  and 
honesty  what  they  pretend  to  be.  But  having  a  cooped-up  mind, 
and  no  character^  can  have  no  discrimination  of  the  mind  and 
character  of  others.  And  though  he  may  by  accident  appoint  a 
fit  and  proper  incumbent  to  office,  it  is  more  in  the  way  of  his 
ignorance,  to  choose  an  incompetent  friend,  who  may  be  either  a 
knave  or  a  fool.* 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  denies  the  right  of  vote 

*  We  assumed,  and  from  the  facts  collected,  are  approaching  close  up  to 
proof,  that  the  demagogue  has  the  adamantine  and  impenetrable  crust  over  his 
^rainj  and  very  little  substance  within  it.  The  analogy  to  his  mind  in  nature 
is  that  of  a  gourd,  dried  in  winter  to  its  indurated  shell,  and  its  contents  with- 
ered-up  into  tcravmy  shreds.  But  to  drop  the  simile,  what  else  can  such  a  mind 
do,  when  drawn-on  by  the  triple  halter  of  ambition,  office,  and  aTarioe,  except 
to  become  commanders-in-chief,  and  major  generals,  for  putting  men  in  the 
right  position  to  bo  killed,  and  to  pay  for  their  liyes,  with  paper  promises,  loans, 
and  taxes,  on  their  surrirors. 
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and  of  official  station  to  the  slave.  What  were  our  Wise  Fathers 
doing,  that  they  did  not  prevent,  all  the  votes,  and  all  the  offices 
from  falKng  into  the  power  of  those  who  are  willing  slaves  to  their 
own  ignorance,  and  to  far  worse  than  negro  vices. 


Article  XII.   Of  the  Contracted  Mind  of  the  Priest 

The  Priest  is,  and  always  has  been,  not  a  natural,  but  a  con- 
ventional character.  I  use  the  term  Priest,  from  its  being  applied 
in  the  English  language,  to  the  metaphysical  mediator,  of  all  ages, 
between  Heaven  and  Earth.  We  may  suppose  he  himself  as- 
sumed this  function ;  and  was  afterwards  set  apart,  as  a  minister- 
ing intercessor  between  man,  and  some  superior  power,  to  solicit 
the  benefits  and  deprecate  the  evils  of  human  life.  The  first  means 
employed  were  like  the  gifts,  offered  to  propitiate  man  to  man. 
These  were  various  objects  of  value,  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
flocks,  and  other  possessions;  and  for  deep  contrition,  the  blood 
of  life,  the  most  precious  of  all  things.  As  the  life  blood  due  to 
another,  should  not  be  kept  by  the  proffered  animal  itselfj  that 
life  must  be  given  up;  and  hence  perhaps,  the  origin  of  living 
sacrifices,  for  protection,  or  gratitude,  or  atonement.  On  this 
principle,  oblations  to  the  Gods  above  or  below,  have  in  all  ages, 
been  correspondingly  similar,  as  to  object  and  value,  from  the 
offering  of  an  onion,  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  in  an  only  Son. 
In  some  religions,  substantial  offerings  and  sacrifices  have  passed 
away ;  and  the  Priest,  with  the  pious,  are  called  upon  to  offer  self- 
mortification,  penance,  confessions,  promises,  prayer,  and  praise, 
for  the  pardon  of  sins,  and  gratitude  for  Heavenly  favors. 

This  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  gifts,  propitiations,  and  thanks, 
to  a  superior  power,  is  here  given  to  show  that  the  Priestly  mind 
has  from  the  earliest  period,  employed  the  metaphysical  working 
plan.  This  methodj  which  here  shows  itself  in  the  notion,  that 
the  beneficence  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  to  be  flattered  for  favors, 
and  paid  for  absolution^  has  spread  itself  through  every  subject 
of  the  ministerial  function,  unrestrained  for  a  moment,  in  the  ex- 
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travagance  of  its  fictions,  by  the  physical  mode  of  thinking:  so 
that  we  may  truly  sayj  the  priestly  mind  in  its  exercise  on  The- 
ology is  purely  metaphysical.  He  is  obliged  however,  to  use  the 
physical  method  on  many  of  the  purposes  of  life;  but  this  forms 
no  part  of  his  Clerical  intellectj  which  is  employed  altogether  on 
subjects  that  cannot,  like  useful  things  of  primary  perception,  be 
proved  to  general  satisfaction.  I  here  consider  the  Priest  next 
in  order  to  the  Demagogue:  for  though  he  too  is  a  leader  of  the 
unenlightened  part  of  the  people ;  and  there  have  been,  and  still 
are,  many  vain,  proud,  ambitious,  selfish,  covetous,  and  otherwise 
unworthy  ministers,  ordained  to  ply  between  God  and  man ;  still 
their  avowed  duty  and  purpose  is  useful  and  kind.  The  record 
of  their  individual  ministration  in  all  ages  showsj  as  far  as  the 
human  mind,  not  fully  aware  of  its  own  construction  and  working 
plan,  can  showj  examples  of  characters  and  actions  of  the  highest 
practical  virtue  and  excellence:  and  where  they  have,  on  physical 
subjects,  set  aside  the  metaphysical  method,  have  produced  works 
of  acute  and  comprehensive  wisdom.  The  demagogue  having  no 
purpose,  but  directly,  or  indirectly  through  his  friends,  to  serve 
himself.  I  may  offer  a  limited  testimony  from  observation  and 
reading,  but  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  single  wise,  virtuous 
or  useful  demagogue^  nor  any  thing  praiseworthy  in  himj  except 
that  he  may  have  turned  traitor  to  his  Crew,  and  exposed  their 
abominations.  I  leave  then  the  personal  and  ministerial  duties 
and  character  of  the  Priest  to  others ;  and  proceed  to  estimate  his 
professional  intellect,  by  the  measure  of  the  analytic  system  and 
by  its  rules,  it  is  as  easy  to  describe  the  working  plan  of  think* 
ing  in  a  Priest  of  Babylon,  or  of  ancient  Hetruria,  as  what  the 
plan  now  is  in  the  mind  of  our  own  familiar  and  preaching  Par- 
sons; for  they  are  identified  by  one  and  the  same  metaphysical 
method. 

The  Priestly  mind  being  then  metaphysical,  it  must  be  both 
unproductive,  and  limited;  unproductive,  in  having  never  yet 
from  its  own  school  taught  an  unconceitful  and  useful  truth ;  and 
limited,  in  being  restricted  to  notions  derived  from  authority,  and 
having  no  observant  concern  with  the  demonstrable  works  of  Crod 
and  Nature,  and  of  Art:  the  inquiring  into  which,  is  the  only 
means  of  broadly  enlarging  the  mind.     We  here  briefly  run  over 
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the  constituents  and  qualities  which  characterize  the  Priestly  in- 
tellect. 

A  metaphysical  mind  makes  little  use  of  Primary  perceptions ; 
since  authority  supplies  it  with  every  thing  its  love  of  fiction  re- 
quires. It  refers  like  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms,  to  the 
images  and  types  of  the  works  of  God,  for  illustration,  not  for 
explanatory  knowledge.  The  Priest  is  too  intent  on  the  meta- 
physical philology  of  the  *word  of  God,'  to  scientifically  regard 
his  works.  He  does  not  quite  abhor  natural  scionco;  but  he  will 
go  a  great  way-round,  rather  than  encounter  its  primary  percep- 
tions. Some  modem  Priests  have  raised  the  hue  and  cryj  that 
the  French  Philosophers  of  the  Revolution  were  bad  men ;  and  in 
a  nervous  humor  with  physical  knowledge,  conclude^  they  had 
better  let  natural  philosophy  alonej  as  it  is  very  apt  to  question 
the  authorities  that  teach  them.  But  natural  philosophy  is  God's 
philosophy  of  his  works;  the  first  lessons  of  which  are  taught  to 
man,  through  his  primary  perceptions. 

The  Memorial  perceptions  of  the  Priest  follow  the  character  of 
his  primary,  and  are  principally  made  of  images  and  types  de- 
rived from  authority;  and  consist  of  pictures  of  Heaven,  and  Hell, 
which  nobody  has  even  seen;  and  of  the  future  blessedness  of 
those  who  believe,  and  the  miseries  of  those  who  doubt  the  fiction 
he  teaches. 

His  Joint  perceptions  are  comparisons  only  of  the  relationships 
of  his  unmixed  memorial  authorities;  and  with  no  support  from 
primary  images  and  types,  they  must  necessarily  be  conditional 
and  fictitious,  and  form  no  ground  for  conclusion. 

His  Conclusive  perceptions  are  founded  on  his  primary,  which 
are  only  the  second-hand  memorials  of  another's  authorityj  and 
his  own  memorial  and  joint,  being  drawn  from  a  like  aiithorityj 
he  can  never  reach  to  demonstrative  truth. 

The  Verbal  signj  which  in  his  theological  mind  represents  no 
natural  things^  he  employs,  only  to  confuse  his  memorial,  joint, 
and  conclusive  images  and  types,  by  making  pictures  without 
physical  lines  and  coloring;  and  arguments,  which  are  resolvable 
into  the  unmeaning  words  and  letters  that  compose  them.  From 
this  view  of  the  mental  constituents  of  the  Priest,  we  perceivej 
their  exercise  on  theological  subjects,  is  altogether  metaphysical: 
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and  to  this  method  of  the  mind,  I  exclusively  refer  in  describ- 
ing his. 

We  have  learned  that  the  constituents  are  the  substantial  fano- 
tions,  in  which  their  qualities,  equally  physical,  inhere.  As  there- 
fore the  Constituents  may  be  exercised  either  as  exact  physical 
images  and  types  of  things,  or  as  metaphysical  notions^  so  may  tlie 
Qualities.  But  it  has  been  shownj  the  theological  constituents  are 
exercised  as  metaphysical  images,  and  types  of  notions,  and  words 
of  authority:  the  qualities  of  a  theological  mind  can  therefore 
only  increase,  or  diminish,  or  vary  the  metaphysical  character  of 
the  constituents ;  and  consequently  can  afford  no  truth  or  efficacy 
in  the  working  plan  of  perception.  To  what  condition  does  it 
reduce  a  mind,  to  have  a  vivid  or  forcible  perception  of  an  image 
or  a  type  that  is  nothing  but  a  fiction?  To  madness,  surelyi 
which  this  condition  exactly  represents.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
the  quality  of  quickness;  for  the  more  rapidly  the  mind  acts  ob 
a  false  perception,  the  greater  the  evil  to  every  thing  and  every 
body,  involved  in  its  consequences.  To  what  purpose  is  it,  that 
the  excursive  flight  is  over  images  and  types,  representing  no^ 
thing  in  nature  and  art?  Why  make  an  elective  choice  among 
fictitious  relationships,  when  all  are  equally  false? 

I  need  scarcely  sayj  the  exercise  of  the  Priestly  mind  on  its 
fictions  is  Agreeable  to  itself:  just  as  a  novelist  and  his  enthu- 
siastic readers  are  delighted  with  false  descriptions,  which  they 
would  believej  and  do  for  the  moment,  respectively  write  and 
read  as  if  they  were  true ;  for  without  this  agreeable  delusion, 
there  would  be  no  readers,  and  therefore  no  writers  of  novels. 
The  Priest  generally  believes  in  the  notion  of  Free-Will,  as  a 
consequence  of  his  belief  in  a  spiritual  mind;  and  we  need  not 
say  how  free-will  necessarily  produces  his  self-will,  his  intoler- 
ance, and  his  persecutions. 

Priestly  perceptions  are  evanescent:  hence  the  endless  opinions, 
fantastic  and  devilish,  sadly  infesting  every  age;  and  what  is  comh 
mon,  but  not  strange,  he  reads  an  account  of  those  myriads  of 
rejected  dogmas  that  have  made  a  refuse  rag-box  of  the  old 
Priestly  Cranium^  and  never  once  thinks  that  his  own  implicit 
belief  will  hereafter  go  in  with  the  rest  of  the  discarded  rubbislL 
His  perceptions  are  never  Durable,  till  the  farrago  of  his  meta- 
physical notions  ends  in  melancholy  or  insanity. 
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The  mutative  quality  generally  belongs  to  the  Priestly  mind; 
hence  the  changeful  doctrines,  above  alluded  to,  and  hence  his 
willingness  to  change  his  place,  for  a  more  lucrative,  and  some- 
times a  more  fashionable  living.  This  restlessness  may  lead  it, 
though  very  rarely,  to  change  its  metaphysical  to  a  physical  or 
demonstrative  Religion.  But  until  that  important  mutation  occurs, 
it  presents  to  all  opposers  of  its  creed,  the  adamantine  condition 
of  an  impenetrable  immutability.  We  never  find  independence 
in  a  Demagogue:  or  in  a  Priest,  except  he  revolts  from  the  con- 
formity of  his  Tribe.  He  must  fight  the  good  fight  of  Faith, 
with  its  whole  armor,  against  the  opening  attack  of  Doubt,  which 
18  always  the  advance  guard  of  the  victorious  forces  of  Truth. 
Obstinate  conformity  is  his  defense.  Independence,  as  with  every 
Slave,  is  forbidden  as  his  ruin.  The  Priest,  from  his  exclusive 
rule  over  notions,  may  be  called  the  Prince  of  metaphysicians.  A 
metaphysician  does  not  work  among  the  materials  of  truth.  These 
materials  are  the  exact  primary,  and  mixed  memorial,  accurate 
joint,  and  conclusive  perceptions.  But  the  Priest  has  no  great 
familiarity,  with  the  primary ;  for  there  is  a  kind  of  efiective  in- 
dependence in  them,  that  he  does  not  encourage;  and  without 
thesej  which  are  the  basis  of  a  healthy  ordinationj  the  rest  of  his 
constituents  may  be  physically  perverted.  Under  such  a  condi- 
tion, we  may  askj  whether  the  working  plan  of  a  Priest's  mind  is 
in  all  cases,  strictly  guarded  against  the  vices  of  evasion,  dupli- 
city, and  misrepresentation.  I  have  shown  that  the  unmixed 
memorial  perception  is  the  ruling  quality  of  the  Priestly  mind; 
for  his  primary  are  too  few  and  too  obscure,  to  furnish  that  mix- 
ture, for  joint  comparison,  and  conclusion  necessary  in  an  inquiry 
after  truth.  Can  a  physical  experiment  be  made  on  the  notional 
materials  of  metaphysics?  No,  says  Theology,  we  *  reason'  on 
them.     And  that  is  the  ^reason'  your  Logic  is  notional  I 

Foresight  of  future  physical  actions  and  events  has  no  place  in 
the  mind  of  a  Priest.  Foresight  is  founded  on  a  clear  working 
plan  of  the  mind,  with  primary,  memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive 
perceptions  of  the  physical  past,  applied  to  physical  actions  and 
events  of  time  to  come.  But  the  Priest's  promises  and  predic- 
tions, on  man  and  his  soul,  are  founded  on  a  metaphysical  gumble 
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of  authority,  on  hopes  and  fears,  as  to  his  future  state,  and  we 
are  told  that  in  an  ancient  metaphysical  Religion,  they  stoned 
and  killed  the  Prophets  who  foresaw  the  truth  for  them.  Habit 
is  continuous  in  the  metaphysical  notions  of  the  Priestly  mind: 
and  no  physical  observation  can  change  the  obstinacy  of  ito 
conceit. 

Both  Priest  and  politician  are  selfish,  from  a  similar  reason. 
Their  limited  minds,  and  their  precarious  means  of  support 
equally  require  its  protection.  The  selfishness  of  the  Demi- 
gogue  is  concentrated  on  his  own  vanity  and  ambition :  that  of 
the  Priest  is  divided  between  his  personal  vanity,  his  ambition, 
and  an  unbending  pride  in  a  metaphysical  conformity  to  his 
crfeed.  The  former  two  being  in  part  under  physical  influence, 
may  be  weakened  and  changed  as  life  advancesj  but  the  latter 
continues  its  obstinacy  unto  the  martyr's  death.  We  have  learned 
what  mischief  and  ruin  have  been  brought  upon  the  earth  by 
Demagogue- vanity  and  ambition:  but  this  falls  far  short  of  the 
mental  and  personal  tyranny,  the  'Battle,  murder,  and  sudden' 
or  lingering  *  death,'  produced  in  all  ages,  by  the  vanity,  ambi- 
tion, and  pride  of  a  metaphysical  priesthood,  preaching  peace  on 
earth  and  good-will  to  men. 

From  this  view  of  the  constituents,  their  qualities,  and  their 
working  plan  in  the  mind  of  the  Priestj  and  admitting  the  truth 
and  consequences  of  the  preceding  analysis,  we  may  plainly  per- 
ceive, to  what  a  limited  and  perverted  mastership  the  world  has, 
in  great  part,  entrusted  education  in  the  leading  subjects  of  civil- 
ization, in  morality;  in  all  we  can  know  of  the  works  of  God  and 
Nature;  and  of  our  religious  duty  to  be  inferred  from  them. 
Corresponding  to  this  imperfect  and  erroneous  instruction,  we 
find  by  record,  the  same  turpitudes  and  vices,  throughout  all 
time.  The  same  metaphysics  too,  has  produced  the  like  divided 
opinions,  and  the  like  sinful  intolerance,  and  persecution  in  Reli- 
gion. Whereas  the  arts  of  civilization  are  the  results,  only  of  a 
gradual  progress  in  science  and  general  knowledge-;  to  which  a 
very  few  observers  and  experimenters,  of  all  ranks,  in  the  phys- 
ical use  of  the  mind,  have  contributed  through  the  course  of  ages: 
and  which  the  mass  of  the  world  have  employed  for  their  own  in- 
dividual purposes;  though  not  always  with  usefulness  to  others. 
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Bat  on  all  those  subjects  which  have  used  the  metaphysical 
method j  government,  Religion,  Medicine,  and  other  purposes  of 
human  interest  and  passionj  the  boasted  civilization  of  the  World, 
much  as  the  Priest  may  have  directed  it,  continues  as  it  was  in 
the  contentions  of  savage  tribesj  with  the  clubs  and  missiles  of 
battle,  the  follies  and  cruelties  of  religion,  the  *pow-wow'  of  the 
medicine  man,  and  the  rudeness  of  sports  and  pastimes.     There 
has  been  no  alteration  in  the  substantial  character,  but  a  varia- 
tion in  the  whim  and  fashion  of  mankind.     See  the  early  arrow, 
changed  to  the  rifled  Cannon!     The  infant  sacrifice  to  Moloch, 
changed  to  the  Auto  da  Fe  on  fathers!    The  Indian  roots  and 
herbs  of  the  wigwam,  changed  to  the  modern  Professor's  huge 
volumes  on  useless  minerals,  and  weeds;  or  to  prescriptions  so 
minute,  you  can  scarcely  handle  them  for  use !    Hear  the  joyous 
shouts  and  whoops  on  the  African  Coast,  in  the  modern  racket  of 
an  Opera-Chorus,  an  applausive  Theater,  the  huzzas  of  an  Elec- 
tion, and  in  the  Cracker- Cities  of  an  American  Fourth  of  July. 
Because  Science  and  art  have  been  employed,  to  render  battle 
more  destructive;  does  that  constitute  a  civilized  warfare?  Because 
a  vulgar  Trainer  teaches  one  horse  to  outstrip  another,  and  Eng- 
lish Peers  at  Goodwood  or  at  Ascot,  make  use  of  it,  should  that 
give  the  sordid  gains  of  the  Turf,  the  name  of  a  civilized  and 
aristocratic  Sport  ?    Does  the  wild  Pack  of  sharp-set  and  savage 
hounds,  with  fifty  sleek-mounted  and  red-coated  Lords,  from  five 
feet  eight  to  six  feet  strong,  assembled  to  start,  overtake,  and 
tear  to  pieces,  a  poor  little  weak  and  timid  animal  without  defen- 
sive claws,  and  with  only  thirty  inches  of  life  and  strength,  and 
then  to  honor  the  foremost  of  them,  by  letting  him  wear  its  tail: 
does  all  this  constitute  the  civilized  and  noble  type  of  Fox  hunt- 
ing?   Does  an  eager  Ring  and  '  Fisty-cuffsj'  as  that  is  its  vulgar 
and  expressive  namej  with  the  foremost  places  for  idle  English 
Noblemen,  make  the  civilized,  courage-breeding  sport  of  Bruis- 
ing?   And  finally,  are  ministerial,  and  parliment  partridge  Shoot- 
ing;  Bull-beating  with  dogs;    and  Cock-fighting  with  weapons 
not  his  ownj  civilized  and  refined  amusements?    Certainly:  and 
a  time-serving  Church  not  reforming,  and  a  calculating  State 
patronizing,  or  permitting  that  kind  of  humane  civilization,  it 
most  continue  as  long  as  men  make  their  government,  religion. 
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and  amusement  out  of  disorderly  notions,  instead  of  manly  reflec- 
tion, and  innocent  gaiety.  The  metaphysician,  or  .the  Priest,  for 
in  mind  one  is  the  other,  has  in  all  ages  through  State-influence, 
been  the  teacher  of  the  world,  on  Heavenly  things:  and  being 
considered,  in  Christian  countries,  the  depositaries  of  the  highest 
truth,  they,  or  persons  of  confirmed  piety,  have  been  appointed 
to  colleges,  and  schools  of  all  kinds,  for  teaching  subjects  of 
physical  knowledge,  to  which  by  mind  they  were  incompetent 
This  has  obliged  them  to  wrap  up  their  general  ignorance,  in  the 
assumed  metaphysical  mysteries  of  morality  and  Religion.  And 
hence  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  dogmas  of  ^spiritual  pas- 
tors, masters,'  and  schools.  It  was  my  misfortune,  still  it  was 
unavoidable,  to  be  taught,  by  Priests,  or  those  approved  by  them. 
And  though,  upon  a  simple  view  of  the  mind,  light  and  darkness 
are  not  more  opposite,  than  the  physical,  and  the  metaphysical 
methods,  both  in  their  working  plans  and  in  their  products;  yet 
from  the  assumed  superiority  of  the  latter,  in  the  eternal  truths 
of  Religionj  over  the  former,  which  have  been  stigmatized  as 
regarding  only  the  transient  insignificance  of  this  lifej  these 
pastors  and  masters  never  thought  of  describing,  only  because 
they  never  perceived  the  fatal  difference  between  the  physical 
system  and  their  own :  and  I  was  obliged  to  work  it  out  by  other 
means. 

Thus  the  vices  of  the  Priestly  mind  proceed  altogether  from  its 
employing  the  metaphysical  method.  And  though  all  practical 
offenses,  vices,  and  crimes,  proceed  from  the  perverted  mind, 
and  not  from  any  thing  'going  about  like  a  roaring  lionj'  my 
present  purpose  with  the  Priest,  is  not  with  the  good  or  the  evil 
he  does,  but  with  the  working  plan  by  which  he  does  it;  not  to 
inquire,  if  he  has  at  any  time  done  wrong,  but  to  show  him  the 
original  and  real  cause  of  his  error;  and  if  he  has  sinned  in  his 
metaphysical  mind,  against  the  mentivity  ordained  by  God  and 
Nature,  to  let  him  ask  forgiveness  for  the  past  perversion  of  it, 
and  in  future  to  sin  no  more.  I  close  this  article,  with  an  attempt 
to  trace  the  causes  of  some  of  the  general  habits  of  the  The- 
ological mind,  whether  of  the  Laity  or  Priesthood. 

Why  is  that  mind  very  generally  intolerant?  Because,  me- 
morial notions  from  authority,  though  proud,  and  conceited  in 
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belief,  never  create  the  satisfactory  and  reliable  knowledge  de- 
rived from  primary  physical  perception.  It  is  a  wise  ordination 
of  the  mind,  that  groundless  conceit  should  always  be  attended 
with  doubt;  and  metaphysical  conceit  of  the  ways  and  will  of 
providence,  is  in  a  degree,  jealous  of  the  steady  firmness  of  phys- 
ical science;  and  therefore  prone  to  opposition,  and  intolerance, 
when  it  considers  itself  liable  to  attack. 

Why  is  the  Priestly  tribe  always  mendicant?  and  though  pro- 
fessing poverty,  why  is  it  always  pleading  for  alms,  and  am- 
bitious of  wealth,  yet  never  satisfied  either  for  the  poor  or  them- 
selves? Those  who  depend  on  metaphysical  or  fictitious  notions, 
always  live  more  on  fear  than  hope ;  for  to  them  fear  threatens 
more  vividly  than  hope  encourages.  Hence  in  Religions,  founded 
on  both  a  good  and  an  evil  power,  the  latter  has  a  more  impressive 
influence  than  the  former ;  for  the  good  spirit  must  be  invoked ; 
the  bad  inflicts  with  his  own  free-will.  The  metaphysical  system, 
with  an  unconscious  distrust,  doubts  even  its  hopes,  and  looks  for 
every  means  to  support  itself.  The  whole  world,  in  its  question- 
able adventures,  asks  the  assistance  of  Mammon.  The  Priest  who 
18  a  general  conformist  and  time  server  to  the  world,  must  watch 
its  rules;  and  in  soliciting  alms  for  others,  is  always  mindful  to 
help  his  Church  and  himself. 

Why  is  the  meek  and  humble  servant  of  Heaven,  so  delighted 
to  clothe  himself  when  attainable,  with  the  Fine  Linen  of  vanity, 
pride,  and  earthly  ostentation?  I  have  shown  that  when  the 
mind  is  limited  and  impotent,  it  has,  by  a  kind  of  animal  instinct, 
need  of  the  protection  of  selfishness.  The  Priestly  mind  is  gen- 
erally limited,  and  impotspt;  and  therefore  originally  took  up 
the  selfish  and  assistant  forms  of  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  to 
enable  it  under  their  imposing  influence,  to  delude  the  people, 
into  unintelligible  doctrines.  The  grandeur  of  the  Rock-cut,  or 
the  Stone-built  templej  the  mysterious  rites,  the  wealth  and  osten- 
tation of  a  proud  and  ambitious  Hierarchy;  have  joined  the 
Faithful,  to  raise  the  lowly  Pastor  from  his  knees,  clothe  him 
in  robes  of  Gold  and  Scarlet,  and  to  set  a  triple  Grown  upon  him, 
emblematic  of  his  rule,  like  that  of  the  Almighty,  over  Heaven, 
and  Earth,  and  Hell.  The  vivid  influence  of  rank,  wealth,  and 
of  a  high  Ceremonial  over  a  State-pensioned  Priesthood,  has 
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made  and  kept,  as  many  converts  as  all  the  metaphysics  of  a 
scholastic  theology.  Why  is  a  Hierarchy  often  proud,  insolent, 
and  overbearing  ?  Having  devoted  itself  to  the  service  of  God, 
it  is  apt  to  think  it  is  Chosen  of  God;  and  although  its  meta- 
physical system  points  out  the  ways  and  means,  and  particulars 
of  salvation  to  others j  I  have  never  been  able  to  perceive,  that  it 
does  not  all  the  time  take  it  for  granted,  that  by  its  Priestly 
ministration  it  has  secured  its  own  acceptance,  and  future  Beati- 
tude. There  is  in  all  its  teaching,  the  self-complacency  of  a 
Master  directing  his  apprentices  to  a  particular  kind  of  work, 
for  their  own  particular  use;  the  like  of  which  he  had  long  before 
accomplished,  and  secured  for  himself.  Human  nature  is  too 
frail  to  prevent  those  who  have  secured  rank  and  fortune,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  in  this  world,  and  salvation  in  the  next,  from 
thinking  a  little  more  of  themselves,  than  of  those  who  have  not 
been  so  fortunate;  though  the  rules  of  Courtesy,  if  not  of  Priestly 
humility,  should  teach  them  in  honor  to  ^prefer  one  another.' 

Why  is  it,  that  persons  of  observation  and  reflection,  and  of 
cultivated  mentivity,  on  general  subjects  of  nature  and  art,  have 
differed  from  the  Priest  of  all  ages,  on  the  manner,  of  setting 
before  the  ignorant,  the  important  views  of  an  Omnipotent,  Om- 
niscient, and  Omnipresent,  Government  of  the  Universe?  It  is, 
because  the  limited  and  perverted  use  of  the  Priestly  mind,  under 
the  metaphysical  method;  which  might  have  been  foolishly  thought 
necessary,  in  an  early  and  savage  ignorancej  is  revolting  to  indi- 
viduals of  higher  education,  able  to  distinguish  between  its  fic- 
tional and  its  physical  working  plan.  This  has  obliged  them  to 
reject  that  notional  method,  equally;  where  it  impiously  attempts 
to  invade  the  secrecy  of  Heaven,  and  invests  its  Almighty  Lord, 
with  the  anger,  wrath,  revenge,  jealousy,  and  with  the  ambitious 
glory  of  men;  and  when  it  amuses  children  with  the  exploits  of 
King  Arthur,  or  deluded  idle  monasteries  with  the  Golden  legend 
of  the  Saints.  It  is  this  revolting  of  a  mind  educated  in  the 
physical  working  plan,  and  not  chained  to  conformity,  that  turns 
it  from  what  has  been  the  metaphysical  religion  of  the  world,  to 
the  demonstrative  Religion  of  God  and  Nature;  a  Religion  of 
Science,  that  looks  into  nature,  and  sees  her,  not  through  the 
fictional  authority  of  men,  but  in  the  word  of  God  made  physical 
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in  his  works;  sees  there  an  immeasurable  cause,  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness^  under  a  perfection  of  mentivity ;  free  from 
all  those  limitations,  infirmities,  and  passions  of  men,  with  which 
Theological  sacrilege  has  invested  it;  the  mind  of  an  immeasura- 
bly Causative  God;  worthy  of  submissive,  Reverential,  and  ador- 
ing contemplation,  which  being  the  quiescent  quality  of  every 
ordained  mentivity,  needs  only  the  fulness  of  silence  to  'muse 
his  praise.' 

To  this  Religion  of  the  wise,  who  will  therefore  be  the  good, 
the  physical  mentivity  then  invites  the  misguided  metaphysical 
Theologist,  but  does  not  ofier  to  threaten  or  bribe  him.  It  wants 
no  Colleges  to  teach  this  really  Religious  mentivity,  what  cannot 
be  known ;  no  professors  of  polemic  theology ;  no  history  of  dog- 
matic nonsense;  no  councils  where  opinions  are  decided  to  be 
truths  by  the  authoritative  majority  of  one;  no  unbounded  mis- 
sionary funds  for  useless  laborers;  no  House  of  Bishops;  no 
CardinaFs  Hat;  no  army  to  support  a  bloody-minded  Church; 
and  no  sectarian  implacability.  It  looks  for  and  promises  only 
a  brotherhood  in  mind,  and  longs  for  the  time  when  the  ferocious 
Lion  of  the  ever-fighting  Faith  of  the  World,  shall,  beside  the 
Lamb  of  a  Scientific  belief  in  the  Great  Cause,  lie  down  at  peace, 
and  quietness  forever. 


Article  XIII.  Of  the  Popular  and  Conforming  Mind  of  the 

Physician. 

The  physician,  like  the  Priest,  is  a  leader  of  the  ignorant ;  who 
do  not  pretend  to  think;  the  one  by  assuming  to  tell  the  secrets 
of  the  Soul  and  of  Heaven ;  the  other,  of  the  hidden  functions  of 
the  body.  But  the  Priest  pretends  to  lay  a  restraint  on  the 
passions;  and  this  induces  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world,  to 
compromise  between  their  will  and  their  duty,  by  rejecting  the 
control  of  the  Priest  and  his  Religion.  A  man  may  however  sin 
and  take  physic  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  allows  the  Doctor  to 
be  a  more  general  demagogue  than  the  Priest.  Yet  both  put  on 
the  bridlci  and  then  lead  the  people,  by  the  same  sophistic  per- 
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suasion,  or  inveigled  consent.  By  a  general  selfishness  the  worM 
agrees  in  the  importance  of  a  care  over  both  soqI  and  body.  The 
former  is  entrusted  nearly  altogether  to  the  Priest;  the  latter,  in 
part  to  the  Physician.  And  thus  the  foor  mindy  vhich  with  a 
little  care  from  physical  observers,  would  have  insured  wisdom  to 
the  purposes  of  a  bodily  life,  and  determined  the  expectation  of  a 
spiritual  hereafter^  has  been  entirely  neglected,  or  sadly  worse, 
handed  over  to  the  metaphysician;  who  going  beyond  neglect,  has 
shamefully  contorted  it.  But  we  have  now  to  consider,  what  the 
Physician  has  done,  and  the  means  he  used  to  do  it. 

The  Physician  is  somewhat  less  metaphysical  than  the  Priest; 
though  equally  tempted  to  fictionize,  by  an  ignorance  in  the  peo- 
ple, of  the  theory,  or  metaphysics  of  his  art.  From  the  chara^ 
ter  we  have  given  of  the  mind  of  women,  it  may  be  concluded; 
they  must  be  imposed  upon^  by  both  the  Priest  and  the  Physician; 
for  all  three  are  playing  at  the  same  game  of  metaphysical  fiction. 
Hence  the  wife  will  leave  father,  mother,  and  husband,  and  cleave 
in  opinion  to  her  parson,  or  her  doctor.  This  is  so  well  known 
that  some  physicians,  who  pass  for  the  ^Smartest,*  and  have 
thereby  secured  the  largest  practice,  are  cautious,  not  to  prescribe 
for  the  child,  without  an  inkling  of  the  mother's  notions  about . 
remedies;  and  though  I  do  not  use  the  figure,  of  the  two  birds 
and  a  single  stone;  I  may  sayj  the  one  prescription,  whether  it 
takes  the  life  of  the  child  or  not,  is  sure  to  hit  the  mother  in  the 
right  place,  to  reach  and  seal  the  physician's  favor. 

The  physician  is  an  important  person  to  those  who  require  lus 
service;  but  then  only  in  the  time  of  pain  or  danger;  and  as  he 
rarely  comes  before  the  public,  he  may,  and  generally  does  lead 
a  modest  and  a  private  life.  We  admit,  that  compared  with  many 
of  the  buazing  and  restless  characters  before  the  public,  he  is 
never  'one  of  our  leading  men.'  But  in  this  he  may  keep  as 
much  as  he  loses;  and  perhaps  ^his  state  is  then  more  gracious,' 
in  being  unknown  among  the  ^water-fiies.'  If  a  physician,  from 
his  metaphysical  theories  and  the  imperfection  of  his  knowledge, 
must  sometimes  unconsciously  shorten  the  life  he  attempts  to 
save,  his  intention  though  unfortunate,  is  kind  and  upright,  and 
his  sinning  ignorance  pardonably  impeachable;  being  by  the  ex- 
tremes of  contrast,  almost  an  angel,  to  the  demagogue;  whose  life 
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18  a  public  and  impudent  fraud ;  his  every  selfish  art,  a  subject  of 
accusation ;  and  in  proposing  political  remedies  for  the  State,  he 
prescribes  only  for  his  own  diseased  and  gnawing  appetite;  with 
the  effect,  at  last  to  destroy  the  Government,  and  consign  his 
withered  ambition,  but  not  often  enough  his  neck,  to  infamy.  In 
speaking  of  the  general  character  of  a  profession,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  notice  individuals  who  have  been  distinguished  in  it,  for 
intellectual  and  practical  usefulness.  This  must  happen  to  the 
humblest  classes  of  men;  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  measure 
the  general  mind  of  the  physician,  by  the  rule  of  our  preceding 
analysis.     And  first,  of  its  constituents. 

The  Physician  begins  the  study  of  his  art,  by  the  ordained  use 
of  his  primary  perceptions.  The  whole  suhject  of  Anatomy,  and 
the  demonstrative  portion  of  physiology,  with  the  experiments  of 
chemistry,  present  to  the  senses,  exact  physici^l  images  ami  types 
of  all  the  natural  things  within  these  departments.  Thus  far,  the 
pictures  of  tJiinga  themselves  are  true,  the  nomenclature  precise, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  mind,  on  these  subjects  is  palpable  and 
sure.  There  is  no  diflSculty  in  comprehending  the  descriptions  of 
every  particular,  with  all  their  relationships  of  existence  and  ac- 
tion, which  constitute  the  known  physiological  functions  of  the 
body,  and  their  pathological  variations  in  disease,  with  the  certain, 
and  not  notional  effects  of  remedial  agents  upon  them.  And  it  is 
the  same  with  chemical  facts.  All  this  is  true  primary  percep- 
tion ;  and  were  the  memorial  to  be  strict  copies  of  these,  unmin- 
gled  with  the  fictions  or  falsehoods  of  mere  authority;  and  were 
joint  comparisons  made  only  on  mixed  primary  and  memorial 
with  exact  conclusions  upon  themj  the  whole  would  be  a  true  pic 
ture  of  nature  in  the  human  frame;  and  the  present  conjectural 
contradictory,  changeable,  empiric  and  sectarian  practice  of  medi 
cine  might,  as  far  as  its  facts  are  known,  be  reduced  from  false 
hood  and  confusion  to  a  systematic,  peaceable,  and  a  useful  art 
But  the  moment  the  mind  of  the  physician  passes  from  the  pri 
mary  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  the  physiological  relationships, 
to  memorial  perception;  the  authority  of  what  others  pretend  to 
have  seen  or  heard,  is  taken  into  the  memorial;  and  from  the 
strictness  of  anatomy  and  the  fictions  of  authority,  we  have  what 
we  call  the  mingled  methods  of  the  physical  and  metaphysical 
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working  plans,  throughout  the  physiology,  pathology,  aninud 
chemistry,  therapeutics,  and  the  practice  of  the  art. 

The  Memorial  Constituent  is  produced  by  the  primary  of  the 
senses,  being  transferred  to  the  brain;  but  from  the  want  of  the 
general  use  of  the  physical  working  plan,  its  images  and  types 
become  mingled  with  those  of  the  vague  or  erroneous  authority  of 
the  reported  memorials  of  others,  adopted  as  representations  of 
Nature:  and  hence  the  frequently  false  pictures  in  the  memorial 
of  the  medical  mind. 

The  joint  comparison  of  memorial  perceptions,  thus  composed 
of  images  and  types  of  nature,  and  of  false  authority,  but  believed 
to  be  true,  can  never  collect  relationships  for  an  accurate  conclu- 
sion. 

The  conclusions  therefore  of  the  medical  mind  on  the  causes 
and  effects  of  disease,  and  the  use  of  remedies,  must  be  confused 
and  contradictory ;  as  the  practice  of  medicine  shows  in  every  age 
and  nation. 

In  the  verbal  sign.  With  a  mingling  of  the  physical  and  meta- 
physical methods,  there  can  be  no  precision  of  mind^  and  only  an 
indefinite  and  changeable  language.  This  is  shown  every  where 
in  the  history  of  medicine.  The  nomenclature  of  disease,  or  the 
'methodic  nosology,*  as  it  is  technically  called,  being  often  founded 
on  notional  causes,  is  foolishly  changed  to  suit  those  notions,  with 
no  more  explanatory  truth  in  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  With- 
out referring  to  many  of  the  innumerable  synonyms  and  changes 
in  the  names  of  disease,  we  will  take  an  instance  or  two,  now, 
and  recently  before  the  doctors  and  the  people.  About  sixty 
years  ago,  the  word  *gout*  denoted  the  pains  and  other  symp- 
toms, produced  among  the  Noble  and  the  Wealthy,  by  overeating 
and  drinking,  or  as  is  said,  being  born  of  those  who  have  com- 
mitted these  excesses.  At  the  same  time  the  word  'rhumatism' 
denoted  the  pains  and  other  symptoms  of  the  poor  who  lived  on 
meager  diet,  were  badly  clad,  worked  too  hard  in  the  cold,  and 
drank  beer  and  whiskey  without  measure.  These  two  names  were 
founded  on  a  metaphysical  notion,  that  the  disease  was  in  the 
former  case  produced  by  some  kind  of  drop;  gutta  in  Latin;  and 
in  the  latter,  by  a  peculiar  rheum^  flowing  into  the  affected  part. 
By  the  improvement  of  the  Artj  the  medical  cant  of  every  agej 
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all  this  is  changed ;  and  the  pains  of  Gout,  and  of  rhumatism, 
being  metaphysically  referred  to  the  nervesj  we  have  from  the 
Greek,  netiron  a  nerve,  and  algos,  pain,  the  so  far  fashionable 
and  satisfactory  term  neur-algia,  for  every  form  of  gout,  every 
ake  of  rhumatism,  and  every  ailment,  from  a  dart  through  the 
head  and  a  stitch  in  the  side,  to  a  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  a 
squint  of  the  eye.  And  now  instead  of  the  patient's  having  the 
Gout,  and  taking  'Portland  Powder,*  he  is  informedj  he  has  neu- 
ralgia, and  must  take  the  Specific  cure  of  morphia,  and  quinine. 
Thus  his  disease  is  pain;  and  as  the  nerve3  are  the  seat  of  that 
perception,  he  has  'pain  in  the  nerves'  or  neuralgia;  which  he 
knew  by  common  language,  before  the  pedantic  Doctor  told  him 
so  in  Greek.  This  is  an  example  of  the  medical  use  of  the  verbal 
sign  in  the  discrimination  of  disease;  and  by  this,  persons  of  ob- 
servation may  understand  why  the  Doctors  are  always  quibbling 
and  quarreling  about  'Diagnostic,'  or  distinguishing  names,  when 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  thing:  all  which  must  happen  with 
us  while  they  increase  their  wrangling  stock,  in  adding  redundant 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  terms  to  English  nomencla- 
ture; by  trying  to  hide  an  old  disease  under  a  new  name;  and  by 
metaphysically  searching  for  a  new  disease,  to  givej  as  in  saying 
Ghostj  a  name  to  what  cannot  be  found. 

Physicians,  ever  since  they  began  to  theorize,  have  endeavored 
to  found  the  Pathology  or  function  of  the  diseased  mind,  on  any 
thing  except  the  physiology  of  the  senses  and  the  brain,  or  those 
natural,  and  discoverable  actions,  which  we  have  called  its  con- 
stituents, qualities,  and  working  plan.  One  Theory  conceited  that 
madness  is  produced  by  black  bile;  another  penned  up  the  vast 
expanse  of  memorial  images,  types,  and  their  relationships  in  the 
tiny  Pineal  gland ;  another  spread  the  mind  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  brain.  Among  the  vague  and  numberless  names,  of 
the  diseases  of  the  mind,  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  ascribe  a  gradual 
weakening  or  perversion  of  its  perceptions,  to  a  'softening  of  the 
brain.'  Whenever  therefore  an  individual  begins  to  exhibit  slow- 
ness or  confusion  of  intellect,  the  Doctors  guess,  without  seeingj 
he  has  a  softening  of  the  brain.  Whereas  had  they  looked  into 
the  fact,  that  with  the  proper  working  plan  of  his  perceptions, 
only  on  his  particular  calling,  they  would  probably  have  inferred^ 
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he  rather  had  a  hard  crust  over  other  subjects  of  knowledge, 
which  were  always  muddled,  but  unobserved,  till  age  or  other  in- 
firmity marked  them  as  imbecility  or  perversion. 

The  qualities  of  the  medical  mind  like  those  of  the  Priest,  cau- 
not  be  very  eminent,  when  its  constituents  are  so  notional  and 
confused.  Vividness  or  force  is  rarely  found  in  the  medical  mind, 
except  in  its  professional  disputes.  From  the  peculiarity  of  its 
practical  duty,  it  is  obliged  to  be  like  the  Priest's,  a  time,  or 
rather  a  woman,  and  foolish  man-server.  Under  the  absurdities 
taught  by  the  Schools,  every  woman,  and  foolish  man  is  prone  to 
have  some  peculiar  notions  of  the  practice  of  medicine;  the  Doc- 
tor cannot  oppose  these,  and  he  can  prescribe  only  by  balancing 
between  his  knowledge  and  the  metaphysical  notions  of  his  patient. 
From  this  cause,  he  can  have  little  mind  of  his  own;  and  conse- 
quently no  vividness  and  no  force  in  its  quality. 

He  rarely  has  quickness  in  his  perceptions,  or  what  is  called 
temper,  except  another  Doctor  steals  his  patient,  or  ridicules  his 
opinions  and  practice.  This  quick  quality  or  temper,  not  unduly 
used,  is  as  necessary  in  a  physician,  as  in  a  military  general ;  not 
only  for  the  dispatch  of  his  duties,  but  for  resisting  any  opposi- 
tion to  them.  But  patients  and  their  families  have  their  quick 
tempers  too^  and  here  again  comes  the  compromise  between  tem- 
pers :  hence  from  the  fear  of  offending  those  he  should  direct,  he 
puts  on  the  quietude  of  submission. 

The  excursive  quality  of  the  medical  mind  is  active,  though 
limited  to  the  circuit  of  its  memorial  authorities.  When  it  ranges 
over  the  primary  images  and  types  of  anatomy,  animal  chemistry, 
and  the  demonstrative  relationships  of  their  functions,  truth  must 
be  the  result:  but  when  it  comes  to  mingle  these  with  the  images 
and  types  of  authority  in  the  memorial,  and  to  compare  and  con- 
clude upon  them,  we  have  the  innumerable  theories  of  the  art. 
To  what  purpose  can  a  mind  exercise  its  elective  quality  on  a 
memorial  of  vague  or  false  authority,  even  though  mixed  with 
some  exact  primary,  or  with  memorials  directly  derived  from 
them.  All  the  materials  of  truth  must  be  true;  for  memorial 
materials,  partly  true,  and  partly  false,  can  produce  only  false- 
hood. Truth  may  be  added  to  truth,  and  falsehood  to  falsehood, 
and  each  compound  be  itself.     If  falsehood  is  mingled  with  truths 
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the  whole  will  be  false.  With  true  and  false  memorial  materials, 
the  medical  mind  can  make  nothing  but  theories.  We  know  that 
the  exact  exercise  of  the  medical  mind  must  be  agreeable,  for  all 
exact  use  of  the  percipient's  is  so:  and  we  take  it  for  granted^  its 
metaphysical  notions  or  theories  must  give  as  much  pleasure  as 
any  other  interesting  fiction. 

All  theoretic  minds  believe  in  the  voluntary  quality  of  percep- 
tion. From  this  comes  self-will ;  and  the  medical  metaphysician 
always  thinks,  and  will  think  as  he  pleasesj  not  as  the  nature  of 
things  should  necessarily  direct. 

This  mind  is  perpetually  mutative  in  its  theories,  its  practice, 
and  its  nomenclature;  but  it  has  never  mutated  itself  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  whole  and  true  working  plan  of  physical  per- 
ception, for  it  knew  not  how  to  find  it. 

It  has  always  been  a  mind  of  conformity:  and  as  its  exercise 
is  its  livelihood,  the  world,  with  the  conforming  Doctors,  is  always 
disposed  to  frown  on  the  first  signs  of  independence,  to  cry  it 
down  as  excentric,  and  to  take  away  its  support.  It  is  indeed 
exceutric  to  the  concentric  circle  of  a  mill-horse  round  of  think- 
ing; and  that  is  its  productive  and  practical  value. 

It  believes  all  its  fictions  to  be  true  till  it  disbelieves  them; 
and  then  changes  to  other  fictions;  which  it  persuades  itself  and 
the  credulous  people,  are  the  ^modern  improvements'  in  medicine. 
If  it  believes,  in  turn,  all  theories^  which  is  rather  a  fact  than  a 
condition^  it  may  be  said  to  have  no  discrimination  between  med- 
ical truth,  and  falsehood. 

This  mind  may  have  mixed  perceptions  of  the  primary  and 
memorial ;  and  the  exercise  of  a  joint  comparison  on  these  alone, 
should  lead  to  truth;  but  the  introduction  of  the  images  and  types 
of  authority  or  conceit,  which  may  be  false,  has  long  since,  and 
justly,  destroyed  confidence  in  medical  conclusions. 

Foresight  is  exercised  in  a  measure,  by  a  few  superior  minds. 
The  mass  of  Physicians  too  often  employ  it  only  with  the  pros- 
pect of  gaining  reputation,  by  playing  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  credulous.  There  is  an  old  satirej  that  life  has  more  chance, 
under  the  sentence  of  a  hundred  Physicians,  than  of  a  single 
criminal  Judge. 

The  Habit  of  the  medical  mind,  like  that  of  the  mind  of  the 
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millioD,  is  to  maintain  the  fictions  of  its  education;  and  then 
to  maintain  the  habit  of  whatever  fictions  happen  to  displace 
them. 

Selfishness  cannot  be  charged  as  a  general  character  of  the 
medical  mind.  There  may  be  sub- animal  individuals  in  every 
condition  of  human  life ;  but  take  physicians  for  all  in  all,  they 
are  less  vainly  obtrusive  on  the  world,  and  are  more  humane 
and  charitable  to  others,  than  any  associated,  even  the  so-called 
benevolent  class  of  mankind.  There  are  two  causes  for  this. 
First.  Their  education^  which  is  more  general  in  nature  and  art, 
than  that  of  any  other  conventional  pursuit,  is  more  calculated 
to  lead  those  who  are  capable  of  it,  through  observation  and  re- 
flection, to  an  enlarged  mentivity.  And  perhaps  on  this  very 
account  the  Physician,  though  an  admitted  necessity,  is  of  humble 
estimation,  in  the  conceited  opinion  of  the  plumed  and  noisy  crowd 
of  the  world.  Second.  If  we  except  the  medical  sycophant,  of 
Court,  Aristocracy,  and  Fashion,  their  professional  communion 
is  with  the  afllicted  of  every  class  of  life:  and  certainly  these 
humilities,  contented  as  they  seem  under  them,  do  not  tend  to 
excite  or  encourage  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  the  three  pes- 
tilent forms  of  selfishness.  The  humbler  kind  of  Priest  is  per- 
haps under  similar  conditions;  but  he  is  more  properly  a  univer- 
sal clerical  mendicant;  and  generally  dispenses  with  a  hand,  that 
other  charities  have  filled.  Nor  are  his  means  of  support  less 
than  those  of  the  Physician ;  yet  he  always  has  the  consolation; 
that  his  congregational  angels  are  ready  with  Christmas  contribu- 
tions. Sewing  Societies,  and  Fairs,  to  keep  him  from  dashing  his 
foot  against  a  stone. 

From  this  view  of  the  constituents  and  qualities,  we  may  per- 
ceivej  the  medical  mind  is  metaphysical,  though  less  so  than  the 
Priest's,  his  theoretic  notions  being  the  result  of  a  perverted 
education,  to  which  the  Priest  has  largely  contributed;  but  the 
Physician  being  perhaps  less  influenced  by  spiritual  bigotry, 
might  be  more  easily  cured  of  metaphysical  insanity  than  the 
Priest.  The  medical  mind  like  the  priestly,  has  the  mbfortune 
to  be  taught  in  established  Colleges.  When  men  learn,  or  are 
taught  in  the  natural  field  of  observation  and  reflection,  separated 
from  magisterial  authority,  there  is  a  greater  opportunity  for  in- 
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dependence  of  mind,  than  when  they  are  herded  into  schools,  or 
snj  close  association,  where  opinions  are  artificially  supported  by 
the  honors,  emoluments,  pride,  and  vanity  of  Teachers.  Medical 
Schools  besides  other  evils,  have  done  much  to  continue  the  meta- 
physical system.  For  the  only  means  of  rejecting  this  is  by  the 
physical  working  plan;  and  if  there  are  ten  Professors  in  a 
school,  and  by  chance  one  may  have  a  tendency  to  independence, 
particularly  with  ignorant  Trustees,  the  nine  conformists  will  be 
sure  to  overrule  him,  and  render  his  place  uncomfortable,  if  in- 
deed they  do  not  without  trial  expel  him,  if  he  attempts  to  teach 
his  independent  truths.  For  let  us  remember  that  medical  pro- 
fessors are  only  pedagogues,  since  medical  classes  are  all  children, 
in  the  knowledge  they  are  to  be  taught. 

One  very  important  and  evil  consequence  of  the  metaphysical 
system  in  medicine,  is  that  its  theories  are  often  changed ;  and 
as  the  practice  always  changes  with  the  new  notion,  there  can  be 
no  permanent  experience ;  and  every  Physician  is  obliged  to  be 
an  apprentice  to  a  new  theory  in  his  art,  at  least  twice  in  his  life. 
I  have  seen  three  different  systems  rise  and  fall.  The  first  was 
the  bilious  and  inflammatory  system.  Then  cathartics  and  the 
lancet  were  the  cure.  Next  came  the  Gastro-enteritic  system. 
Then  all  experience  of  the  bleeding  and  cathartic  remedies  pass- 
ing away,  we  had  to  enter  upon  a  new  practice  with  gum-water, 
Seidlitz  powder,  and  leeches.  This  with  its  experience  also  passed 
away,  with  the  life  of  its  theoretic  Author.  Then  came  the  sys- 
temj  if  we  may  so  abuse  a  processj  of  giving  on  some  nonsensical 
notion  or  other,  infinitely  small  doses,  next  to,  and  quite  as  effi- 
cacious as  nothing.  Then  came  the  experience  in  fractions  of 
drops,  with  pills  to  be  mistaken  for  shad-roe;  and  away  went 
gum-water  and  leeches.  Now  it  would  seem  by  medical  Thera- 
peutics, there  is  always  on  hand  some  favorite  disease  with  its 
favorite  remedy,  the  present  pet  being  a  tri-unity  of  morphia, 
quinine,  and  cod-liver  oil ;  the  latter  being  suggested  as  we  may 
suppose  by  the  preceding  practice  in  shad-roe  pills.  Thus  the 
former  experience  of  a  Physician's  life  is  thrown  away  every  time 
a  theoretic  Zany  rings  his  bell  for  a  new  notion,  with  its  unusual 
remedy;  and  a  steady  observer  of  disease  is  told  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  by  the  then  Zany,  that  he  is  behind  the  time  in  his 
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nomenclature,  his  diagnosis,  his  prognosis,  his  therapeutics,  hifl 
indication,  and  his  cure.'*' 

The  remarkable  difference  often  referred  to,  between  the  phys- 
ical and  the  metaphysical  method  of  inquiry,  is,  that  the  former 
proceeds  through  the  working  plan  of  the  memorial,  joint,  and 
conclusive  perception,  with  no  other  images  and  types,  than  those 
derived  from  the  primary  impression  of  natural  things :  whereas 
the  metaphysical,  exercising  its  notions  on  what  are  not  natural 
things,  but  on  authority  believed  to  be  truej  becomes  careless  of 
primary  perception ;  and  thereby  losing  its  test  of  truthj  gives  up 
the  mind  to  fiction,  in  all  that  is  not  necessary  to  animal  locomo- 
tion and  life.  Thus  it  appearsj  the  physical  method  must  lead 
perception  on,  from  truth  to  truth :  for  the  primary  and  memorial 
being  exact,  no  fiction  can  cross  their  path.  Anatomy  and  chem- 
istry being  the  true  description  of  the  things  of  nature,  their  me- 
morials, together  with  the  joint  comparison  of  their  facts,  and  the 
conclusions,  upon  their  relationships,  must  be  true.  But  when 
the  metaphysical  method  takes  up  false  primary  or  memorial 
images  and  types,  perception  runs  on  from  error  to  error,  through 
the  whole  working  plan  of  the  mind.  This  brings  us  to  a  de- 
scribable  view  of  the  medical  mind,  when  it  employs  the  fictional 
method;  and  deserting,  or  confusing  in  a  great  degree,  its  pri- 
mary perceptions  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  of  the  demonstra- 
tive relationships  of  the  healthy  and  diseased  functions,  goes-on 
from  theory  to  theory,  till  it  becomes  a  mingled  mass  of  fact  and 
fiction,  which  nothing  except  an  adoption  of  the  purely  physical 
working  plan  can  rectify.  Within  the  influence  of  this  plan,  lies 
the  whole  practical  truth  of  the  Medical  Art.  And  we  must  be 
contented  with  this  merely  intellectual  proposition;  for  it  is  to 
be  feared,  Physicians  will  never  consent  to  adopt  and  apply  it 
Whatever  is  done,  must  be,  by  the  gradual  progress  of  the  phys- 
ical method,  from  truth  to  truth :  and  not  by  metaphysical  con- 
ceit which  pretends  to  know  what  it  does  not,  and  which,  by 
skipping  from  error  to  error,  only  accumulates  falsehood. 

*  When  the  morbid  aDatoraist  metaphysicallj  wishes  to  know  what  was  then 
the  disease  of  a  liying  function,  he  makes  *  the  day  after/  an  autopsy  of  the  dead 
Patient.  In  the  brain  of  these  mutative  theorists,  who  have  so  tamed  their  ex- 
perience upside  down,  the  images  and  types  of  things  would  no  doubt  be  fonsdi 
as  a  clear-headed  Scotchman  might  call  it^  ^aiopty-iurvy,^ 
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I  have  by  me,  the  beginning  of  a  more  extended  view  of  the 
false  system  of  metaphysical  medicine,  which  has  always  pre- 
vailed; and  of  the  means  for  reforming  it.  But  the  completion 
of  this  the  probable  limit  of  my  life  must  prevent.  I  have  been 
therefore,  somewhat  particular  on  the  character  of  the  medical 
mind;  for  in  it  lies  the  cause  of  the  errors  of  the  art:  and  if  I 
should  not  finish  what  I  once  undertook,  I  leave,  in  this  article, 
a  sketch  or  outline  of  what  should  be  done  to  render  it  hereafter 
more  worthy  of  an  improved  mentivity.  If  from  the  analytic 
history  of  the  mind  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  its  exemplifica- 
tion in  this  sketch,  the  medical  profession  cannot  furnish  a  soli- 
tary observer,  and  thinker,  towards  its  reformation^  since  with 
the  present  tangle  of  conformity  in  the  human  mind,  only  an  un- 
incumbered individual  can  begin  such  an  unusual  workj  it  is  a 
solemn  warning,  that  he  who  would  not  lose  his  labor,  should 
not  attempt  to  do  it  for  them. 


Article  XIV.  Of  the  Narrow  and  Protracting  Mind  of  the 

Lawyer. 

The  three  learned,  as  they  are  called,  without  saying  intelligent 
professions  have  arisen  from  the  several  perversions  of  the  mind 
and  the  body  of  man.  The  Priest  is  an  intercessor  for  the  pardon 
of  his  spiritual  soul;  the  Physician,  the  means  of  relief  from  the 
effects  of  bodily  accidents  and  intemperance;  and  the  Lawyer  an 
honest  defender  of  the  rights  of  Qovernment,  of  persons,  and  of 
things.  But  the  professional  Lawyer  is  in  half  his  cases  called 
upon  to  be  an  arguing  sophist ;  as  he  must  be  who  is  ready,  not 
to  inquire  into,  but  to  defend  indifferently  either  the  right  or  the 
wrong  side  of  a  question.  In  the  former  he  may  have  exceptions 
to  the  right,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the  wrong;  yet  he  must  re- 
spectively drop  them  from  his  one-sided  argument.  He  may 
indeed,  if  right  or  wrong  is  mutable  by  his  convenience,  be  out  of 
Court,  a  person  of  truth  and  of  moral  integrity;  but  professional 
necessity  has  no  regard  to  this.   Our  analysis  of  perception  would 
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seem  to  give  some  clearness  to  this  question^  by  showing,  thtt 
truth  is  not  a  word  required  for  the  things  of  nature,  but  only 
for  the  accuracy  of  our  images  and  types  of  them ;  that  we  always 
carry  about  us,  the  same  physical  method  of  perception  for  every 
thing  we  wisely  choose  to  employ  it  upon ;   and  consequently, 
with  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge  on  several  subjects,  we  miut 
speak  with  truth  or  falsehood,  as  the  general  principles  of  per- 
ception are  natural  or  perverted.     The  Lawyer  would  seem  to  be 
partly  aware  that  a  mind  which  pretends  to  sift  out  truth  from 
error,  should  be  conscientiously  winnowed  itself;  and  at  least  be 
defensible  on  the  charge  of  a  want  of  strictness  and  honor  in  its 
evidence,  and  argument.   Hence  we  hear  of  the  justifying  maxims, 
that  a  Lawyer,  should  in  his  cause  know  nothing  but  his  Client!! 
that  a  supposed  criminal  shall  not  testify  against  his  own  case; 
and  is  therefore  to  be  told  by  his  counsel,  to  be  silent  on  his 
affairs,  lest  he  inadvertently  condemn  himself  I!    All  which  practi- 
cal rules  are  not  so  clear,  as  not  to  call  for  the  scrutiny  of  honesty, 
justice,  and  truth.    Again,  that  every  man  is  to  be  considered  in- 
nocent, till  he  is  proved  guilty;  which  is  metaphysical  notion  and 
verbiage:  for  under  this  view,  why  when  considered  innocent,  try 
him  at  all  ?     As  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  and  when  an  in- 
nocent person  should  be  tried.     The  physical  method  hears  testi- 
mony and  tries  the  criminal.    He  may  not  be  guilty:  but  it  must 
bo  only  legal  philology  and  'logic,*  to  say  he  is  innocent  under  a 
criminal  charge.     Nor  can  the  maxim  absolve  the  Lawyer  from 
the  charge  of  defending  error,  when  upon  the  notional  plea  of 
innocence  he  does  defend  it.     His  simple  course  is,  to  risk  the 
suspicion ;  to  try,  and  to  clear  or  condemn  the  Suspected,  by  strict 
testimony  and  a  few  words,  in  imitation  of  a  righteous  judge.     On 
this  maxim  is  founded  that  famous  act  of  Habeas  Corpus;  half 
of  an  Englishman's  birth-right ;  yet  which,  administered  without 
its  many  conditions  or  exceptions,  is  often  only  a  rogue's  con- 
solation, his  artifice,  and  the  means  of  his  escape. 

Another  Lawyer-maxim  is  that  ninety-nine  criminals  should  be 
allowed  to  escape,  rather  than  one  innocent  person  to  suffer. 
This  is  one  of  those  metaphysical  and  unanswerable  puzzles,  only 
to  be  idly  guessed  at;  and  appropriate  to  the  casuists  of  a  dis- 
putatious morality.     It  is  in  the  sophistry  of  an  advocate's  argu- 
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ment,  what  is  calledj  assuming  as  a  fact,  the  thing  in  dispute. 
Bat  the  maxim  with  its  many  conditions,  when  taken  from  the 
casuist  and  from  the  interests  of  the  pleader,  is  a  proper  subject 
for  a  sagacious  judge.  This  maxim  is  nowhere  acknowledged  in 
the  law  of  God  and  Nature;  for  what  we  call  the  just  and  the 
unjustj  appear  first  in  the  human  code;  by  the  wise  Pandect  of 
Heaven  and  of  Things,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  fare  alike. 
There  is  one  case,  in  which  what  is  called  the  Law  of  God  seems 
to  reverse  the  human  maxim.  Suppose  an  individual,  under  the 
perverted  and  purblind  laws  of  man,  has  been  in  most  of  the 
prisons  of  the  country,  severally  for  manslaughter,  burglary, 
arson,  and  theft,  and  has  been  charged  with  innumerable  lesser 
offenses.  He  is  now  suspected  of  stealing  a  penknife;  numerous 
facts  are  strongly  against  him,  but  he  is  innocent  of  the  present 
charge,  because  he  cannot  be  proved  guilty  in  this  particular; 
though  for  the  broad  purposes  of  justice,  the  legal  atonement  for 
his  past  offenses,  had  left  enough  unpunished  guilt  to  be  thrown 
into  the  scale,  for  his  present  conviction;  but  the  humane  law- 
maxim  and  the  notion  that  former  crimes  should  have  no  influence 
on  the  present  case,  save  him.  In  the  wise  comprehensive,  just 
and  all-searching  Code  of  God  and  Nature;  an  individual  has 
lived  in  violation  of  their  rules  of  human  life.  He  has  been  in- 
temperate in  eating,  drinking,  and  in  his  other  appetites  and 
passions,  and  has  what  is  called  a  broken  constitution;  yet  lives 
along  with  his  pains,  akes,  and  infirmities:  the  punishments  of 
his  former  guilt.  At  last  he  accidentally  '  Catches  Cold.*  There 
was  no  bodily  excess  in  this,  and  he  passes  as  innocent  of  any 
morbid  cause.  The  disease  is  so  slight,  that  with  good  habits  of 
life,  he  might  have  recovered,  and  escaped  present  punix^hment. 
But  the  cold  seizing  on  his  vitiated  and  infirm  constitution,  God 
and  Nature  doom  him  to  death  at  this  time,  Trom  his  former 
irregularities.  Much  often er  than  it  is  done,  under  human  Law, 
a  man  should  when  strongly  suspected  be  punished  for  his  bad 
•character  alone;  since  he  is  not  properly  punished  for  his  crimes, 
while  the  character  which  produced  them  continues  without  amend- 
ment. And  we  know,  that  by  the  works,  which  are  the  word  and 
will  of  God  and  Nature,  they  punish  one  mild  and  simplcj  or  so 
to  call  it  innocent^  case  of  disease,  for  the  sake,  or  on  account  of, 
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the  ninety-nine,  which  have  prepared  it  to  be  fatal.  The  principle 
of  human  law,  and  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  applicable  to 
every  thing  within  herself,  and  art  and  life,  should  be  one  and 
the  same.  But  human  laws  are  too  often  administered  accord- 
ing to  the  variable  effects  of  time,  place,  rank,  party,  trade, 
riches,  poverty,  and  any  remarkable  influence  of  the  offender. 
Some  laws  are  founded  as  they  all  should  be,  on  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  human  mind;  and  these  endure,  not  only  like  those 
of  Minos  for  a  thousand  years,  but  have  lasted  as  long  as  the 
period  of  man.  Most  laws  however  like  those  of  Solon,  accom- 
modated to  a  people,  must  be  as  various  as  the  perversions,  ca- 
prices, and  prevalent  passion  of  nations,  and  can  never  endure, 
nor  govern,  reform,  nor  revolutionize,  mankind.  It  is  not  the 
only  duty  of  the  Law,  to  be  a  restrictive  Master,  it  should  change 
and  steadily  lead  the  human  mind,  to  a  newer  and  wider  circuit 
of  expanded  control.  Lawyers  if  they  do  not  always  make  these 
capricious  laws,  certainly  make  use  of  the  sophistry  of  their  ap- 
plication. 

From  this  general  character  of  Laws,  and  of  their  influence  on 
those  who  aim  to  direct  or  to  pervert  them,  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  education  of  the  Lawyer  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a 
high  order  of  mentivity.  We  have  learned  that  the  Physician's 
instruction  begins  with  exercise,  on  primary  perception  of  the 
things  and  laws,  of  Nature  in  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  physiology; 
and  if  the  primary  were  purely  transferred  to  his  memorial,  his 
joint  would  be  accurate  comparisons,  and  his  conclusions  usefully 
true.  But  he  forgets  most  of  his  primary,  and  admits  vague  or 
false  authority  into  his  memorial;  his  art  then  becomes  confused 
and  contradictory,  and  cannot  end  in  science.  The  Lawyer  be- 
gins his  education,  without  even  *  squinting'  or  only  indifferently, 
towards  physical  science,  but  with  memorial  descriptions  of  the 
law,  and  the  authoritative  rotine  of  its  practice.  These  are  not 
founded  in  Nature;  and  therefore  the  authority  of  constitutional 
and  statute  law,  assisted  by  common- law  reports,  can  furnish  but 
few  unerring  principles,  from  that  endless  variety  of  Jurisprudence, 
in  which  a  rivulet,  or  other  arbitrary  mark  divides  the  wisdom  of 
the  law  by  the  vices  and  caprices  of  contiguous  nations;  when 
that  wisdom  should  be  united  on  the  unchangeable  instinct  and 
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intellect  of  man.  The  Lawyer's  is  then  by  education  a  mind  of 
aathority,  like  that  of  the  Physician,  when  he  deserts,  in  greater 
part,  his  primary  perceptions,  for  a  vague  or  false  memorial; 
being  not  so  far  misled  as  the  Priest's,  whose  comparisons  and 
conclusions  are  formed  altogether  on  the  metaphysical  method. 
In  early  reading,  I  met  with  the  depreciating  phrase,  *a  Lawyer- 
like mind.'  It  made  an  impression  on  me,  though  unable  then  to 
perceive  its  full  meaning.  Our  preceding  analysis  enables  us  now 
to  speak  with  explanatory  detail.  We  here  endeavor  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  character  of  the  Lawyer's  mind. 

The  mentivity  of  the  human,  and  as  far  as  observable,  of  every 
sub-animal  mind,  depends  on  its  constituents  and  their  qualities, 
and  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed.  The  primary 
constituents  of  the  lawyer's  mind  are  clearly  sufficient  however, 
for  his  locomotion,  mechanical,  and  other  material,  purposes  of 
life.  It  is  generally  so  occupied  with  authoritative  *  cases  in  point,' 
and  contentions  in  point,  that  it  has  no  great  professional  need 
of  primary  perception.  You  rarely  find  what  we  have  called  a 
character  of  broad  and  eminent  observation  and  reflection  within 
the  circuit  of  a  lawyer's  forensic  duty.  Such  persons  by  ill  luck, 
accidentally  join  the  Bar,  but  make  no  figure,  and  arc  slightly 
regarded  there :  and  if  they  cannot  get  to  the  Bench,  where  there 
is  somewhat  more  independence,  they  abandon  the  profession,  for 
physical  science,  or  some  other  less  authoritative  pursuit. 

The  memorial  of  a  Lawyer's  mind,  excepting  what  is  brought 
before  it  by  the  physical  facts  testified  in  the  case,  is  generally 
unmixed  with  primary  perceptions;  being  made  up  of  authorities, 
which,  may  be  true  and  apposite,  or  otherwise;  and  these  on  trial 
he  must  record  in  notes.  It  is  this  professional  and  obligatory 
habit  of  authority  in  the  Lawyer  that  spreads  itself  through  most 
of  his  perceptions.  He  has  so  little  primary  observation,  that 
his  first  mental  question  of  a  fact,  is  generally  how  did  you  learn 
it,  not  where  did  you  perceive  it.  In  his  argument.  Statutes  and 
Reports  are  his  authority :  in  general  knowledge,  some  great  Book 
of  antiquity,  or  some  great  man  of  the  day.  It  is  this  personal 
authority  that  furnishes  the  Lawyer  with  one  or  more  Characters, 
on  any  subject,  to  quote,  or  to  *  swear  by;*  thus  there  is  the  great 
Judge,  or  the  Parliment  speaker,  or  Advocate  in  Britain;  the  like 
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in  Francej  and  one  head  of  the  Bar  in  each  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  United  States.  Listen  to  a  Lawyer,  especially  a  young  one, 
just  returned  from  Europe ;  though  the  unnumbered  natural,  sci- 
entific, esthetic,  and  mechanical  objects  of  primary  perception, 
are  noticed  with  a  thoughtless  wordj  you  will  hear  much  earnest 
gossip  about  the  talking,  Ministerial,  and  'Controling  intellects' 
of  Enghind  and  France,  which  know  nothing  of  themselves,  nor 
of  the  intellects  they  may  unfortunately  control. 

His  joint  perception  is  active  within  the  circuit  of  his  particu- 
lar case;  but  it  is  the  comparison  of  authorities,  or  of  the  pri- 
mary or  memorial  facts  furnished  by  the  witness,  whether  on  one 
or  the  other  side :  his  conclusions  must  therefore  be  made  on  the 
like  mingled  facts,  and  authorities. 

When  the  primary  are  few,  with  the  memorial,  joint,  and  con- 
clusive, so  generally  authoritative,  the  verbal  sign  can  scarcely 
be  very  precise ;  for  the  quibbles  of  law  are  not  less  found  in  its 
language,  than  in  its  loose  comparisons  and  sophistic  conclusions. 
The  Lawyer  is  generally  verbose  in  his  speech;  and  certainly  is 
not  less  prolix  in  writing-out  the  laws  and  their  instruments. 

The  qualities  of  the  Lawyer's  mind  are  employed  on  limited, 
vague,  and  authoritative  constituents.  This  may  influence  the 
qualities  on  all  subjects  of  forensic  inquiry  and  discussion:  for 
qualities  are  of  eminent  use  in  investigations. 

Vividness  or  force  is  not  a  remarkable  trait  in  a  lawyer's  mind. 
The  primary  constituent  has  indeed  the  most  vivid  quality ;  but 
the  primary  forms  no  great  proportion  of  its  perceptions.  Under 
the  excitement  of  anger,  or  any  other  passion,  every  advocate  has 
a  vivid  state  of  mind:  but  we  must  remember,  that  without  a 
heart-felt  Zeal,  he  defends  the  life,  and  argues  for  or  against  the 
property-claims  of  another;  his  great  interest  being  in  the  fee 
which  has  been  paid  in  part,  and  gain  or  lose,  the  balance  will  be 
forthcoming.  There  is  then  no  motive  to  great  vividness  in  a 
Lawyer's  mind,  and  we  know,  that  opposite  Counsel;  where  truth 
should  make  them  vivid  against  sophistry;  are  the  most  quiet  and 
complacent  friends  in  their  argument;  except  a  personal  word 
aflFronts  them,  and  then  their  perceptions  are  all  on  fire.  With 
more  vividness,  Lawyers  would  be  less  dilatory.  Who  ever  saw 
one  in  a  hurry?  except  his  opponent,  not  his  client,  made  him  so. 
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It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Law ;  never  to  ase  dispatch,  for  this  being 
perceptible,  might  cut  oflF  the  growth  of  Fees. 

Quickness  of  perception  is  of  important  application  in  the  pur- 
pose of  Pleading.  It  makes  the  advocate  ready  in  surprising  the 
sophistry  of  his  opponent^  and  as  ready  in  applying  his  own  when 
the  occasion  occurs.  This  quickness  is  a  great  assistance  to  its 
possessor,  and  often  overpowers,  before  that  English  Palladium  of 
justice,  a  Jury^  the  strength  of  a  more  deliberate  and  broader  in- 
tellect: but  by  common  proverb,  he  has  no  quickness  for  the  haste 
of  business.  This  readiness  in  argument  being  often  ambition, 
and  not  employed  to  bring  on,  and  end  a  suit. 

His  Excursive  quality  is  not  very  extended  and  free  except  in 
poetical  lawyers^  and  these,  as  happens,  with  most  professing 
poets,  are  broad  in  nothing  else.  Their  excursion  is  among  their 
memorial  authorities,  and  from  these  they  draw  only  for  example 
and  illustration.  They  do  not  look  widely  and  closely  enough 
into  Nature  and  Art,  to  draw  facts,  analogies,  and  arguments 
from  abundant  sources. 

Eminent^  I  do  not  mean  popular  Lawyers^  have  a  ready  and 
exact  Elective  perception  of  the  relationships  of  the  facts  of  their 
case,  within  the  excursive  flight  among  their  authorities ;  yet  from 
rarely  extending  their  range  over  Nature  and  Art,  the  tie  of  their 
election  is  rather  Conventional  and  limited,  than  Related,  original, 
and  universal. 

The  agreeable  quality  does  not  seem  to  be  an  attendant  on  the 
exercise  of  the  legal  profession;  except  it  should  be  found  in 
pride  or  vanity  or  habit.  There  is  certainly  no  science  in  its  few 
and  disputed  principles;  no  taste  in  its  practice;  and  though 
much  fictional  sophistry  in  its  argument,  it  never  amounts  to  fasci- 
nating poetry.  There  may  be  something  agreeable  in  the  amass- 
ing gains  of  a  lucrative  practice;  but  we  say  nothing  of  this. 
What  pleasure  or  improvement  can  that  mind  receive  which  is 
half  its  time  listening  to  the  vague  contradictions  of  testimony ; 
being  obliged  to  write  it  down ;  and  then  to  speak  from  it. 

Lawyers  do  not  look  so  far  into  physical  phenomena  as  to  learn 
that  perception  is  an  involuntary  act:  and  though  they  are  gen- 
erally on  the  side  of  Free-will,  it  does  not  seem  to  make  them 
particular  slaves  to  self-will.     May  it  be,  in  our  Country  at  least, 
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that  the  Lawyer  being  so  generally  a  co-worker  with  the  dema- 
gogue, he  is  not  much  resisted  in  doing  as  ho  pleases^  wherever 
his  tongue  and  other  instrumentalities  have  forced  him ;  and  thus 
it  is  only  a  simple  case  of  free-will. 

The  mutative  quality  has  a  place,  but  not  a  very  useful  one,  in 
the  lawyer's  mind.  If  he  has  a  turn  for  pafriotismy  he  is  apt  to 
change  his  party,  that  he  may  have  a  better  chance  of  serving  his 
country.  But  no  Lawyer  has  ever  yet  thought  of  so  far  changing 
his  perceptions,  as  to  desire  to  reform  the  many  perversions, 
clogs,  and  vices  of  his  profession.  Priest  and  Physician,  who  are 
not  given  to  originality  of  observation  and  thinking,  have  at  some 
time  changed  the  ground  and  condition  of  their  respective  notions; 
but  where  in  our  country  at  least;  or  even  any  whercj  has  the  law 
been  reformed  in  its  delays,  confusions,  impositions,  and  barbar- 
isms; though  a  majority  of  the  legislators  who  make  the  laws,  are 
Lawyers.  And  we  sometimes  hear  it  hinted;  this  is  one  reason, 
why  they  are  not  reformed.* 

Taken  as  a  general  character,  a  lawyer  has  no  Independence 
of  mind,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  describe  it:  for  he  has  not 
general  knowledge,  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  think  for  himself;  and 
therefore  he  falls  into  conformity. 

Lawyers  have  neither  more  nor  less  Truth  in  their  character 
than  the  rest  of  the  world:  though  the  whole  purpose  of  their 
legal  inquiry  is  to  find  it  out. 

*  Making  one  general  circuit,  of  things  iinpuning  the  Law,  we  must  place 
within  it;;  Legislative  ignorance  and  carelessncsfl,  if  nothing  worse;  Court  eX' 
actions  on  the  time  and  expenditure  of  litigants,  and  its  own  delays  in  *  Recess'- 
recreations:  the  shark-like  snapping  of  the  small  law  officers,  at  fees  beyond 
rule,  as  the  exorbitant  price  of  Justice;  and  the  whole  supposed-better  part 
of  the  Bar  shrugging  their  shoulders  over  the  extortions. 

The  world  has  satirized  Lawyers  under  the  name  of  a  voracious  Fish.  Those 
who  have  sutt'ered,  may  answer  for  this.     We  can  find  a  milder  analogy. 

To  the  Romans  there  was  known  a  very  meddlesome  little  fish,  called  a  Re- 
mora;  which  consumed  the  time  of  othei's,  by  a  peculiar  way  with  its  mouth. 
This  little  Remora,  attached  itself  by  suction,  in  such  shoals,  to  the  hull  of  ft 
ship,  as  to  impede,  as  the  seamen  thought,  its  progress.  But  since  ^tirne  is 
money,'  each  fish  would  be  an  equal  devourer.  We  must  therefore  call  the 
Lawyer,  the  Kemora  of  business,  or  the  impeding  sucker,  which  seizing  on  the 
common  trading  Craft,  and  on  the  great  Ruling  Government  Keels  and  Steer- 
age, may  produce  an  equally  ruiiious  delay  in  both  private  and  public  affain^. 
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We  have  saidj  his  memorial  perceptions,  are  for  the  most  part 
Unmixed;  which  being  the  ground  of  the  metaphysical  method, 
he  is  liable  to  fall  into  a  belief  in  spiritualism,  perpetual  motion, 
and  other  subjects  for  credulity. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  vices,  crimes,  turpitudes,  and 
follies  of  mankindj  the  business  Lawyer  is  too  much  occupied  in 
the  multiplicity  of  his  cases,  and  the  continual  waste-work  of 
laboring  for  Plaintiff  or  Defendant;  to  reflect  with  Foresight  on 
consequences,  or  to  look  deeply  into  the  character  of  mind  that 
produces  them.  A  Lawyer's  Laws  are  made  to  meet  crimes  and 
oflFenses,  by  the  penalty  of  misery  or  death,  not  with  wisdom  to 
prevent  them,  though  it  is  part  of  his  philological  mysticism,  that 
law  is  not  to  avenge  individual  wrongs,  but  to  do  something  for 
others  to  look  upon  and  beware:  a  principle;  we  are  not  altogether 
sure  may  not  weaken  the  intended  force  of  the  Law  on  indi- 
viduals. 

The  Habit  of  a  Lawyer's  mind  is  in  the  exercise  of  the  con- 
stituents and  qualities,  on  a  round  of  perceptions,  about  what 
statutes  mean  and  what  decisions  say  they  mean;  how  a  jury  is 
to  be  hood-winked  or  conciliated;  how  an  ignorant  or  imbecile 
judge  is  to  be  worked  upon;  and  how  a  sagacious  one  is  to  be 
complimented  by  being  let  alone:  but  all  these  habitudes  gather 
not  a  principle;  effect  only  their  present  purpose;  pass-off  to-day, 
and  again  to-morrow. 

The  Lawyer,  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  is  not  more 
Selfish  than  the  individuals  of  other  conventional  classes.  Birt 
with  an  overweening  vanity  and  ambition,  he  is  with  us,  as  an 
odd  way  of  gratifying  himself,  apt  to  become  politician;  goes  to 
the  State  Legislature,  for  initiation  into  the  ways  and  means  of 
Club-management;  preparatory  to  the  corruptive  stratagems  of 
Congress;  then  as  Cabinet  demagogue,  with  the  Oligarchy- family, 
and  news- paper  aid,  to  concoct  Presidency  and  its  rewards;  and 
there,  at  headquarters,  to  distil  his  vanity  and  ambition  over  into 
extreme  and  last- proof  selfishness.* 

*  When  Lawyers  from  any  cause  are  unsuccessful  in  business,  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  Title-deeds,  with  their  dodging  quirks  under  cheap  self-advice,  makes 
them  land,  and  lot,  and  hazardous  speculators;  gives  them  a  readiness  in  what 
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In  this  view  of  the  professional  mind  of  the  Lawyer,  he  cannot 
be  absolved  from  the  charge  of  sophistry,  which  so  often  directs 
him  to  make  use  of  doubt  or  falsehood,  for  truth.  Yet  there  is  in 
many,  an  honor  that  would  stand  upon  the  ground  of  balanced 
arguments;  and  that  would  turn  away  from  the  defense  of  a 
criminality,  which  offers  its  fruits  a^  its  fee.  I  knew  one  such; 
and  among  good  things  as  well  as  bad,  the  case  is  not  solitary  in 
its  kind.  Still  with  this,  and  with  many  examples  of  a  pure  moral 
mentivity,  we  are  obliged  to  class  the  legal  intellect  with  the 
limited  and  particular  wisdom  that  duly  exercises  its  art  within 
the  tie  of  conventional  knowledge  and  habit;  and  not  with  the 
broad  and  general  wisdom,  which  exercises  its  power  over  the 
related  tie  of  universal  nature  and  art. 

Poor  in  intellect  as  we  have  represented  the  great  majority  of 
professional  Priests,  and  Physicians,  their  intellect  is  not  gen- 
erally obtrusive  upon  the  public.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of  a 
majority  of  the  Bar.  Although  the  constitutions  of  Governments 
establish  laws,  and  the  authority  to  make  themj  it  by  no  means 
followaj  notwithstanding  it  is  a  current  opinion,  with  fact  to  sup- 
port itj  that  lawyers  should  make  the  laws,  and  govern  the 
country.  The  exclusive  function  of  a  Lawyer  is  to  measure  the 
bearing  of  an  offense,  by  established  law,  which  does  not  very 
heavily  tax  his  intellect.  Wisely  to  frame  a  Government,  and 
to  make  wise  laws,  should  and  must  lead  perception  to  its  widest 
and  most  piercing  capacity.  We  have  endeavored  to  show,  that 
the  Lawyer  has  a  limited  and  conventional  wisdom,  which  may 
serve  a  limited  and  particular  purpose;  but  Government,  and  its 
authority  to  establish  laws  should  have  a  broad  and  general  wis- 
dom, and  the  former  cannot  safely  usurp  the  function  of  the 
latter.  The  former  can  make  law  for  individuals,  or  local  in- 
terest; and  this  serves  only  to  multiply  contention.  A  Lawyer 
should  be  an  assistant,  and  not  a  master,  in  making  laws;  for 
knowing  them  all,  he  can  point  out  redundancies  and  contradic- 
tions.    In  a  wise  legislature  he  should  be  kept  as  a  suggestive 

the  Tulgar  call  'gab.'  and  thinking  men  fluent  sophistry;  sends  them  to  Con- 
gress; then  with  a  little  schooling,  but  great  assurance  to  be  cabinet  officers  or 
what  not;  and  then  sets  them  to  draw  on  the  quack  military  boots  of  com- 
manders-in-chief. 
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Police,  for  acting  the  part  he  may  fulfil  in  rail-roadsj  to  tell  the 
powers  and  consequences  of  the  corporation  laws;  not  to  point 
out  the  physical  laws  of  motion  to  the  Engineer.*  But  so,  in  our 
country,  it  happens  unfortunately  and  without  curej  that  certain, 
and  not  a  few,  lawyers  through  conceit,  vanity,  ambition,  and  not 
without  ignorance,  come  in  time,  to  throw  aside  their  narrow 
formalities,  which  might  at  least  preserve  if  not  advance  us;  and 
seeking  their  crafty  fortune  among  the  people,  have  fallen  into 
the  course  of  the  lawless  demagogue.  Then  forgetting  all  their 
goodj  and  learning  to  pervert,  confound,  corrupt,  and  destroy, 
have  become  our  Presidents,  Secretaries  of  State,  of  War,  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Treasury;  chief  wranglersj  I  do  not  say  thinkers; 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  foreign  Diplomatists,  or  writing 
sophistsj  at  which  they  are  not  so  bad.  We  say  nothing  of  Law- 
yers turned  into  Commanders-in-Chief;  of  vote-serving  Major, 
and  Brigadier- Generals  passed  counting,  and  use;  wuth  number- 
less others,  who  have  not  only  a  single  finger,  but  whole  grasping 
Briarean  hands,  in  the  'Pie*  of  every  thing  else. 

It  has  often  been  thought,  yet  not  wisely  practiced,  in  modern 
Free  States;  that  Rulers  should  be  educated  to  the  broad  and 
accomplished  duty  of  Statesmen.  Monarchies  try  it  with  partial, 
but  not  very  eminent  success,  in  the  school  of  noblemen,  re-elected 
and  permanent  Parliments,  ministerial,  and  foreign  Diplomatists. 
The  American  Government,  has  three  schools  for  Statesmen: 
That  of  the  primary  and  higher  public  charity ;  those  of  the  dis- 
puting Lawyer,  and  the  o£Scial  Demagogue;  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  separate;  yet  their  combined  influence  in  the  country  is  such, 

*  I  remember,  in  an  interesting  trip  through  Sweden,  on  the  Gotha-Canalj 
when  especial  care  was  required  in  steering  by  a  TiUage;;  our  captain  stood 
elerated  in  advance  of  the  wheel-house^  directing  the  course  with  a  wave  of  his 
band,  to  assist  the  Pilot  in  any  unforeseen  difficulty.  Such  is  the  watchful,  ap- 
propriate, and  indeed  the  only  function  of  the  Lawyer  under  a  Government;  to 
defend  the  legal  rights  of  private  claims,  and  to  guard  the  broad,  important, 
and  energetic  duties  of  statesmen  against  an  inadvertent  transgression  of  con- 
stitutional, or  of  international  law.  Being  unfit  for  a  wise  and  circumspect 
Commander,  he  may  be  kept  at  the  Bow,  to  cry-out^  Sail  and  Breakers  ahead. 
But  not  seeing  the  general  circuit  of  things,  a  run-down  astern,  or  a  larboard, 
or  a  starboard  smash  may  get  him  into  an  ignorant  sea  of  troubles,  with 
DO  Friendly  Yacht,  nor  any  hypocritical  *Ship  of  Fools,'  to  save  him  from  his 
drowning  plight. 
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that  wc  will  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  subject  of  a  few  of  their 
united  evils. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  establishing  Laws, 
carries  the  implied  purpose  of  appointing  Judges  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  them.  There  has  however  arisen  in  garrulous  nations, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  a  conventional  class  of  Thinkers,  whose 
purpose  and  art,  under  the  old  muddled  'Logic'  of  the  mind,  have 
been  to  pervert  perceptions  of  all  kinds  with  metaphysical  au- 
thorities; and  make  the  verbal  sign  the  means  for  confusing  the 
other  four  constituents.  This  class  were  called  Sophists,  in  the 
ancient  democracies;  and  wranglers,  in  a  subsequent  Church, 
where  they  still  metaphysically  continue.  In  that  nondescript 
government.  Old  Rome,  and  in  modern  Free  States,  with  their 
talking  Parlimcnts,  Senates,  Legislatures,  the  Forum,  and  in 
contentious  Societies,  which  make  use  of  them,  they  are  called 
Lawyers;  for  these,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  are  now  the 
professional  body  of  sophists.  And,  First,  like  the  latterj  Law- 
yers employ  their  minds  on  the  disputable  themes  of  constitutional 
Government,  sometimes  of  polemic  Religion,  of  law,  politics,  and 
the  individual  rights  of  persons  and  property.  Long  ago,  a  class 
of  observers  and  thinkers,  aware  of  the  perverted  use  of  the  mind 
on  these  subjects,  devised  the  Logic  of  syllogism,  to  detect  the 
quirks  of  sophistry.  But  syllogism  with  every  defense,  was 
hardly  a  match  for  its  suple  and  metaphysical  evasions;  or  so- 
phistry, at  least  would  in  contention,  so  mingle  the  two  argu- 
ments, that  the  syllogist  might  himself  be  confounded  beyond  all 
intelligence:  teaching  usj  there  is  no  way  to  truth,  except  through 
the  simply  observative  and  physical  working  plan  of  the  mind. 

Second,  the  Lawyer  resembles  the  ancient  sophist,  in  being 
willing,  ready,  and  earnest,  to  defend  alike  either  side  of  a  ques- 
tion, for  pride  or  profit.  It  is  not  at  all  clear,  that  Free  States  re- 
quire pleaders  for  the  vices,  as  well  as  for  the  rights  of  the  people; 
though  the  Lawyer,  contrary  to  the  bearing  of  the  English  maxim, 
takes  the  retaining  fee,  without  knowing  whether  the  client  is  in- 
nocent or  guilty. 

Third,  the  ancient  democratic  sophist,  from  an  impudence 
which  too  often  gave  the  tongue  a  sway  over  the  senses  and  the 
brain,  and  made  the  verbosity  of  his  breath  a  '  fan  for  seditionSy' 
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still  assnmedj  notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  his  intellectj  a 
prominent  part  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  leading  cities  of 
Greece.  He  was  generally  to  be  found  among  the  herd  of  dema- 
gogues, who  running  mad  from  their  indigestible  notions  of  Lib- 
erty, tossed  and  trampled  to  death  a  long-miserable  Country  that 
had  not  at  last  the  fields  to  support  them.  The  republics  of 
Greece  had  no  controling  order  of  society  above  that  of  the 
sophist,  the  soldier,  and  the  sycophantj  the  king  and  nobility  of 
the  land.  Rome  had  a  Patrician  rank,  that  long  kept  the  Plebean 
wrangler  in  his  humble  position.  America,  the  imperishable  home 
of  democracy,  has  no  curbing  and  directive  power  over  the  sophist 
and  the  demagogue;  and  as  their  rule  has  now  after  Eighty  years, 
broken  up  the  ^rea^  Republic  into  two  incompetent  military  despot- 
ismsj  it  may  not  be  useless  to  consider  the  part  and  position  the 
Lawyer  has  taken  in  the  downfall  of  the  United  States  Confeder- 
ation ;  for  the  Lawyer  is  always  the  sophist,  and  nine  times  in  ten, 
the  forerunner  of  the  demagogue.* 

The  Government,  still  remaining  of  the  United  States,  gives 
no  life- titles,  except  in  the  navy;  where  they  now  run  from  Ad- 
miral, down  to  a  person  commonly  called  *  Loblolly-boy;'  and  in 
the  Army,  from  Commander-in-Chief,  down  to  nothing,  or  from 
nothing,  down  to  Commander-in-Chief.  Priests  must  make  titular 
Bishops,  and  Archbishops,  in  their  own  cheapest  way:  and  we 
common  and  *  respectable  *  citizens,  the  lowest  order  of  the  whole, 
must  contrive  to  make  ourselves  Honor ables  by  a  popular  vote. 
But  a  Doctor  is  of  no  report  with  the  people,  except  when  called 
a  wealthy  quack:  nor  is  a  common  Lawyer  much  more,  except 
he  is  styled  an  extortioner,  or  a  delinquent.  But  give  even  the 
humble  Lawyer  his  full  hopes  in  the  Country,  and  you  may  trace 
him,  under,  over,  beside,  and  through  every  thing. 

To  begin  with  him.     He  may  be  a  young  man  of  average, 

*  It  affords  a  refleciive  view  of  the  wise  Fathers  or  Lawyers  of  the  American 
Constitution,  that  in  copying  the  Balanced  English  QoTernment,  in  its  tripartite 
equipoise  of  Legislative,  Judicial,  and  Executiye  powers,  each  with  its  different 
basis  of  watchful  control;  they  should  not  have  had  foresight  enough  to  think 
the  three  reciprocal  safeguards  might  be  oTer-run  by  destruciive  ignorance; 
and  the  safe  Trinity  of  adjusting  prerogatives,  be  each  swallowed  up  by  the 
unity,  heart,  and  hand,  of  a  demagogue  Oligarchy,  balanced  against  the  people, 
and  watchful  only  over  its  own  selfishness. 
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or  higher  intellect;  ample  means,  and  education,  and  of  a  j(rt( 
family ;  or  he  may  be  oi  no  family;  and  means;  and  of  no  intel- 
lect, till  the  people  vote  and  pronounce  upon  him.  These  are  the 
two  kinds  of  Lawyers  who  set  out  on  professional  adventure. 
Law-business  is  a  kind  of  implied  Free-masonryj  and  most  young 
Lawyers  join  the  real  Craft  for  patronage ;  thus  they  do  not  set 
out  with  minds  clean  washed.  It  is  first  taken  for  granted  amoDg 
the  Neophytes,  that  in  America  at  least,  the  Law  is  the  only  field 
for  mind,  eloquence,  and  power;  the  stepping-stone  through  in- 
ferior offices  to  the  'culminating  point'  of  Presidential  grandeur; 
and  in  case  of  professional  failure,  affording  by  its  entering  wedge, 
and  the  quirks  of  technicality,  the  means  of  getting  into  and  living 
upon  the  government;  and  of  being  invited  to  the  higher  official 
Feasts  of  the  Oligarchial  Family.* 

As  soon  as  the  Fry  of  the  Bar  collect  into  Court,  they  become 
like  united  brothers,  so  long  as  a  common  interest  enjoins,  and 
individual  selfishness  does  not  forbid  it.  This  bond  continues 
through  life ;  for  Death  never  holds  his  court  within  the  circle  of 
the  Bar,  without  the  whole  Fraternity  being  gathered  to  the  gen- 
eral audience  of  a  public  meeting;  where  Eulogy  is  pronounced, 
and  mourning  crape  decreed  alike  to  the  memory  of  the  most 
eminent  member,  and  to  some  worse  than  humble  brother,  who 
rather  with  kindness  to  the  dead,  might  as  well  be  forgotten. 
This  is  the  most  solemn  honor  of  the  Craft.  But  the  body-am- 
bitious like  the  body-politic,  never  dies,  and  the  phalanx  moves  on 

♦  Some  forty  years  ftgo,  an  incident  occurred  in  this  City,  which  showed  the 
high  estimate  set  upon  Legal  distinction.  A  youih  of  seventeen  having  been 
trained  by  his  Motltcr,  an  Actress^  to  a  clear,  full,  and  articulate  pronunciation 
for  the  Stage,  which  is  apt  to  impose  on  young  aspirants  a  Conceit,  and  on  his 
friends,  an  admiration  of  his  wonderful  *  Genius,'  succeeded  on  his  First  Appear- 
ance to  the  surprise,  and  the  Critical  commotion  of  the  whole  Town.  And  what 
was  to  be  done  with  this  Prodigy  of  Intellect?  Of  course  all  cried  o«tj  he  mast 
be  taken  from  the  Green  Room,  and  the  Boards,  to  the  office  of  an  eminent  Bar- 
rister, and  thus  prepared  for  the  highest  honors  of  the  Country. 

There  wns  a  considerable  Quackling  jubilee  among  the  young  ducks  of  the 
Law,  over  this  accession  to  their  thinking  forces.  But  as  it  has  happened  with 
all  those  precocious  hatchings,  the  young  <  Genius'  died  *in  the  blaze  of  bit 
fame;'  and  alas!  never  reached  the  Presidency;  and  was  never  known  after- 
wards on  the  Stage,  except  as  a  performer  of  secondary  characters  of  secondary 
parts. 
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tbroagh  the  land,  to  wherever  an  endless  thread  of  sophistry  and 
words  may  lead  it. 

We  have  in  a  preceding  page  given  the  measured  constituents 
and  qualities  of  the  Lawyer's  mind.  It  obtains  its  desert  of 
honor  and  emolument;  and  works  the  highest  usefulness  in  its 
purpose  and  place;  yet  it  is  often  perverted  in  purpose,  and  petti- 
fogging in  place.  By  our  measurement  of  the  constituents,  their 
qualities,  and  working  planj  the  mind  of  the  educated  Lawyer  is 
no  more  than  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  other  professions;  and 
much  below  those  of  the  few  individuals  of  enlarged  and  strict 
observation  and  reflection,  who  may  raise  themselves  from  any 
rank  and  pursuit  in  life.  It  has  therefore  been  a  source  of  many 
evils  in  the  American  Government,  that  the  Lawyer,  is  in  his 
very  education  misled  by  some  of  the  principles  of  Jurisprudence 
which  are  unmatched  in  Nature's  lawsj  yet  so  mingled  with  reli- 
gious and  moral  opinions,  as  not  to  be  separable  from  the  truths 
of  Law,  by  the  mass  of  the  world;  and  with  a  mind  of  no  great 
breadth,  further  contracted  to  measure  points  of  cases.  It  is  we 
say,  a  misfortune  for  the  Country,  that  such  a  mind  when  not  an 
exception,  should  push  itself,  or  be  advanced  into  places  of  highest 
influence.  We  will  endeavor  to  show  how  it  is  so.  The  Lawyer 
may  claim,  that  as  there  must  be  laws  for  every  thing,  and  sys- 
tem, natural  or  conventionalj  he  who  is  knowing  in  the  Law  should 
be  director  of  the  latter.  But  the  limited  character  of  his  mind 
misleads  him ;  since  his  only  purpose,  if  he  has  one,  is  to  be  the 
police  of  the  Laws,  and  to  watchj  they  are  not  misapplied;  not 
to  direct  the  performance  of  their  just  and  innumerable  functions. 
His  mind  moves  too  slow,  in  the  heavy  wagon  of  his  profession, 
to  accomplish  any  great  purpose  that  requires  dispatch.  Consider 
that  the  mass  of  mankind  are  engaged,  a  part  of  their  lives,  in 
some  purpose  or  cross  of  the  Law.  Lawyers  therefore  must  be 
every  where.  Let  us  then  follow  him  about.  He  has  little  knowl- 
edge, and  no  taste,  in  natural  Science;  which  is  Nature's  great 
High-School,  for  training  the  capable  mind  to  a  broad  and  saga- 
cious intelligence,  by  keeping  it  to  the  physical  working  plan. 
Yet  see  how  many  Presidents  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety have  been  Lawyers;  and  how  many  have  directed  its  pur- 
poses to  History  and  Law.     See  the  Medical  Schools  of  the 
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Country,  in  the  Trusteeship  of  a  majority  of  Lawyers  of  any 
stamp  of  mind,  directing  who  is  to  teach  properly  on  a  subject 
they  do  not  at  all  understand.* 

But  we  here  use  only  these  remarkable  instances;  having  in 
another  part  of  this  article  stated  the  ubiquity  of  the  Lawyer's 
interlopings.  Thus  far,  for  their  localities.  For  their  actions, 
partly  caricatured,  we  here  quote  the  saying  of  our  Third  Pres- 
ident, himself  a  Lawyer;  but  with  a  turn  for  physical  sciencej 
that  'Lawyers  admit  nothing,  deny  every  thing,  and  talk  by  the 
hour.'  From  what  others,  and  what  we  have  said,  it  ought  to  be 
apparent,  how  a  Legal  and  sophistic  mind  would  direct  the  helm 
in  calm  or  storm,  under  a  civil  and  a  Religious  Government;  in  a 
Philosophic  Society;  a  Medical  School ;  and  above  all,  0 !  Quick, 
contriving,  and  executive  Hannibal!  in  the  rapid,  broad,  and 
thorough-going  Tactics  of  war.  But  all  this  course  of  mental 
perversion,  and  of  men  out  of  place,  has  been  so  long  the  habit 
of  the  Country,  that  every  thing  seems,  as  it  ought  to  be;  the 
stream  of  intellect  is  not  muddled,  and  Lawyers  are  not  out  of 
place. t     Yet  see  how  the  scales  fall  from  our  eyes,  when  these 

*  The  temptation  to  the  pride  of  consequence,  in  being  a  Trustee  of  a  Medical 
Institution,  where,  in  our  City  at  least,  Lawyers  are  Trustees^  and  of  being  sued, 
not  for  official  incompetency,  but  for  Professional  Place,  is  so  strong,  that  t 
young  Lawyer  early  turns  his  expansive  longings  for  the  associative  assistance 
of  this,  not  hereditary  born,  but  self-elected,  succession  of  corporate  influence. 
Consistently  with  the  Pride  of  men  in  station,  when  not  quite  sure  of  themselves, 
you  may  sometimes  perceive  their  affected  and  diplomatic  silence,  or  embarrassed 
evasions,  if  a  patientless  Doctor,  without  experience,  begs  a  place,  from  then 
Electors  without  a  discerning  choice:  when  half  an  hour's  conversation-test  of 
a  Trustee,  with  general  knowledge  and  interest^  as  those  of  Universities  should 
have,  if  not  technical  education^  would  decide  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
candidate. 

f  A  friend  of  mine  once  heard  some  insignificant  young  money-changen 
jocosely  say;  *we  brokers  are  the  Boys.'  The  time-out  of  mind  Rulers  of  our 
Republic  must  have  more  seriously  thoughtj  we  Lawyers  are  the  Boys  for  ft 
band  in  every  thing;  for  Governing  the  Country;  and  for  beginning  a  war  of  ig- 
norant ambition,  to  scratch- out  something  from  the  negro's  black  back.  Bat  to 
confess,  both  sides  of  us  having  failed  in  our  tactics,  we  know  not  how  to  close 
it^  the  one  in  fear  of  his  long-expected  Cotton-King,  and  its  Southern  Chivalry, 
the  other  from  not  having  settled  the  Presidential  question^  still  we  are  the  great 
Financiers  for  turning-out  paper-money  to  Mnjor-Generals,  Admirals,  heavif 
contractors,  cotton,  tea,  and  sugar  hoarders;  great  contrivers  for  killing  soldlerf 
to  no  purpose;  and  in  our  Legal  duty,  great  procrastinators,  for  putting^off  to- 
days with  always  going  to  do  something  to  morrow. 
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▼ery  Lawyers,  turned  into  demagogues,  have  brought  us  to  the 
practical  folly  and  vice  of  a  Rebellion ;  wherein  that  demagogue- 
intellect  has  not  produced  on  either  side  of  its  ample  field,  even 
the  fiftieth  part  of  a  wise  and  energetic  Statesman,  nor  prompted 
or  permitted  a  single  military  commander  to  arise.  And  finally, 
have  so  entangled  war  and  party  with  ambition,  that  not  one  of 
the  Family  Compact  can  talk  or  wrangle  things  into  order,  and 
think-men  into  their  proper  places.  The  demagogue  however  is 
still  there,  though  his  Place  wants  him  not,  nor  does  he  know  his 
Place.  Now  he  must  try  in  vain  his  evasive  Lawyer-Sloth  and 
postponements.  Have  all  your  witnesses  ready  next  month,  and 
your  case  shall  be  tried,  if  nothing  intervenes^  Term  after  next. 
He  is  however  to  be  opposed,  not  by  brother  procrastinators,  but 
a  time-snatching  enemy,  who  brings  his  armed  witnesses  at  his 
own  moment,  and  tries  the  cause  upon  the  spot.  Then  the  Pea- 
pie  find  too  late^  you  cannot  shorten  even  the  span  of  quickness 
and  energy,  in  fifty  feet  of  Lawyers^  about  the  measure  of  our 
nine  official  military  directors^  into  Csesar's  three  spondaic  feet  of 
venij  vidi^  vici;  and  that  whole  month's  'fiddle  faddle'  with  bal- 
loons, serenades,  salutes,  iced  champagne,  and  reviews  for  the 
Ladies,  and  the  General ;  with  Flag-shows  and  Speeches,  for 
other  idlers,  cannot  be  condensed  into  one  brilliant  hour  of  sue* 
cessful  battle.  Nor  can  more  than  simple  observation  be  required 
to  perceive,  that  pettifogging  demagogues,  for  they  will  always  be 
pettifoggers  at  war,  cannot  make  competent  Major,  and  Brigadier 
generals  in  a  Juggler's  Presto.  In  short,  warring  Lawyers,  with 
their  Paper -money  mills,  and  their  'winged'  but  wrangling 
^words^  cannot  be  quick  enough  for  their  function,  except 
through  the  miracle,  queried  by  the  Jewish  Lawyer ;  they  should 
be  born  again  to  a  new  mentivity  of  the  qualities  of  the  vivid 
and  the  quick,  in  the  primary,  memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive 
perception  of  their  affairs.  In  our  blind,  stupid,  and  therefore 
sanguinary  war,  one  sees  no  reason  to  distinguish  between  the 
quickness  and  skill  of  a  ridiculous  'Chivalry,'  and  of  fanatical 
negro  Dotards;  since  the  Executives,  Cabinets,  Financiers,,  and 
congressional  law-makers,  are  alike  on  each  side,  legal  dema- 
gogues out  of  place.  But  we  leave  it  to  those  who  may  think 
the  Intetteettuil  history  of  our  war  of  the  rebellion  worthy  to  be 
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writtenj  to  say,  how,  with  the  Cabinet-deyisers  and  directors  of 
strategy,  nine  Common  Lawyers  on  one  side,  and  a  match  of  like 
incompetency  on  the  other,  there  could  be  any  thing  else  than 
the  mad  beginning,  foolish  conduct,  misery,  blunders,  paper- 
money  waste,  profitable  jobs  for  party  favorites,  and  friendly 
speculators,  with  an  unknown  termination,  and  the  ruinous  con- 
dition of  a  Country,  standing  forth,  not  as  a  laughing,  but  as  a 
contempt-and-pity-stock  to  the  World. 

From  wrangling  on  Rights  and  wrongs,  these  Lawyer- politicians 
having  in  Congress,  the  news-papers,  and  every  where,  brought 
the  people  into  an  uncalled  for,  foolish,  and  ruinous  war  to  both 
sides,  the  working  plan  of  their  intellect  has  now  come  to  its  wit  s 
end,  before  it  has  got  to  the  beginning  of  its  business :  offering  a 
fit  time  to  the  thirty-two  millions  of  people,  on  the  two  sides, 
slaves  and  all,  to  call  to  an  account,  their  respectively  ambitious 
instigators,  and  to  close  their  differences  and  the  war,  by  giving 
up  about  four  hundred  mischief-making  knaves,  on  each  side, 
whom  they  have  blindly  followed,  to  be  hanged  promiscuously  on 
the  same  long  gallows,  right  upon  the  Border-Line;  and  without 
Priestly  consolation  to  their  canting  and  neck-rope  repentance. 
Then  in  spite  of  the  ambitious  contentions  of  Lawyers,  and  of 
^he  insignificant  Demagogues  left  unhung  at  home,  with  the  calcu- 
lating schemes  of  wavering  diplomatists  abroad,  to  seize  with 
hopeful  selfishness  on  some  extremity  of  our  pitiable  distraction; 
we  hope  it  may  be  seen  that  the  counted  millions  of  American 
People,  from  so  many  sympathies  of  an  ancient  Union,  of  social 
habit,  territory,  and  trade,  cannot  by  a  few  hundreds  of  inter- 
jealous  politicians,  be  long  kept  from  some  re-connecting  tie,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  for  a  just  retribution  on  the  watchfulness  of 
certain  powers  cautiously  '  waiting  their  time '  for  safely  pouncing 
alike  on  two  divisions  of  a  people,  wasting  to  temporary/  weakness, 
by  a  civil  contest,  into  which  they  should  never  have  been  so  de- 
ludedj  perhaps  by  one  of  those  crafty  and  canting  anti-slavery 
powersj  as  to  enter. 
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Article  XV.    Of  the  Lawyer-like  Mind  of  the  Judge. 

In  lieretofore  measuring  the  minds  of  various  conventional  char- 
acters, by  the  constituents  and  qualities  of  perception;  their  rules 
have  been  so  frequently  and  so  orderly  applied,  that  the  mindful 
Reader,  when  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  quiescent  thought, 
and  their  actionary  signs  together  with  the  analytic  system,  may 
himself  discriminate,  and  draw  both  existing  characters,  and  what- 
ever new  combinations  of  the  forms  and  degrees  of  the  constituents 
and  qualities  may  occur.  And  it  must  be  again  remarked;  this 
Work  pretends  to  be  only  a  systematic  outline  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, for  others,  after  renouncing  some  of  their  habits  of  think- 
ing, to  rectify,  extend  and  complete.  The  subsequent  descrip- 
tions will  therefore  be  more  general;  specifying  only  constituents 
and  qualities,  their  deficiencies  or  perversions,  which  make  a 
character  remarkable. 

A  Judge  is  with  us,  generally  a  Lawyer,  or  has  studied  law. 
His  mind  is  therefore,  made  of  the  perceptive  materials  of  the 
Lawyer's;  with  a  variation  of  some,  and  an  improvement  of 
others;  their  working  plans  being  alike,  under  a  mingling  of  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  methods. 

Of  the  Constituents.  It  cannot  be  saidj  the  Judge  has  a  much 
wider  or  more  exact  use  of  the  Primary  perceptions,  than  the 
Lawyer;  though  being  less  distracted  by  the  physical  facts  of  tes- 
timony, may  therefore  have  more  confidence  in  his  decisions,  than 
the  Lawyer  in  his  argument:  for  confidence,  if  not  unduly  used, 
or  turned  back  to  obstinacy  by  pride  or  vanity,  is  one  step  towards 
independence.  Still  a  Judge,  however  he  may  have  his  own  per- 
ceptions of  the  right  or  wrong  of  a  case,  must,  in  duty,  be  gov- 
erned partly  by  the  authority  of  the  statute,  and  partly  by  that 
of  the  common  law;  which  may  be  true  at  one  time  or  place,  and 
false  at  another.  And  though  a  Judge,  compared  with  a  Lawyer, 
may  have  a  fuller  use  of  primary  perception,  which  is  the  pure 
source  of  independence,  his  independence  cannot  be  as  firm  and 
steady,  as  if  it  relied  on  the  authority  of  God  and  Nature,  the 
only  just  and  universal  Lawgivers.  But  a  Judge,  in  some  cases, 
can  have  no  more  independence  in  court  than  his  condemned 
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criminal.  Both  are  bound  by  the  lavrj  the  one  to  a  certain  de> 
cision,  the  other  to  snbmit  to  it;  though  it  maybe  against  the 
particular  perception  of  Justice  in  one,  and  a  supposed  self-wiD 
Iq  the  other.  This  professional  conformity  to  the  principles,  and 
administration  of  the  law,  which  may  in  some  cases  be  reyoltiag 
to  personal  dictates,  on  a  point  of  unattainable  justice,  has  a  lim- 
iting influence  on  the  working  plan  of  the  Judge's  mind;  particu- 
larly when  compared  with  the  expansive  working  plan  of  the 
physical  method  on  the  facts  and  principles  of  nature  and  art 
Yet  the  Judge  may  have  a  freer  thought  than  the  Lawyer,  on 
many  of  the  questions  of  life. 

The  professional  exercise  of  the  Judge  is  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  law,  and  in  his  brief  and  ready  wisdom  in  applying 
them.  The  Lawyer,  with  a  regard  to  those  same  principles,  goes 
every  day  through  a  tedious  repetition  of  the  same  rotine  of  the 
court,  and  an  intense  striving  after  the  truth,  and  rejecting  the 
gossip  of  witnesses;  which  after  a  short  experience,  gives  no  fur- 
ther aid  to  mentivitv.  The  result  of  these  two  diflferent  habits  on 
the  mind  must  be  obvious,  in  offering  less  embarrassment  to  the 
primary  perceptions  of  the  Judge;  and  in  limiting  the  images 
and  types  of  the  Lawyer  to  a  contracted  rotine.  The  Lsiwyw 
like  the  Physician  draws  his  support  from  the  public;  and  watch- 
ing its  caprices,  he  will  in  a  great  degree  conform  to  them.  The 
Judge;  except  in  parts  of  this  country,  where  the  demagogues, 
making  war  on  an  independence  they  do  not  possess,  and  cannot 
control,  have  put  him  under  the  election-yoke  of  partyj  receives 
his  support  without  a  direct  and  personal  appeal  to  the  public; 
and  may  therefore  have,  on  many  subjects,  the  freedom  to  think, 
and  speak,  and  act,  as  the  truth  and  propriety  alone  of  the  ease 
should  direct  him.  This  also  leaves  the  Judge  more  open  to  pri- 
mary perception. 

The  Judge's  Memorial,  though  in  greater  part  unmixed,  yet 
having  on  it,  more  primary  than  that  of  the  Lawyer,  generally 
consists  of  the  images  and  types  of  reported  facts,  and  of  the 
complicated  application  of  various,  if  not  contradictory  laws. 

His  Joint  comparisons  and  his  Conclusions  are  formed  on  his 
memorials,  and  partake  of  the  authoritative  character  of  these. 

In  the  Verbal  sign,  the  language  of  the  Judge,  if  he  has  not 
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recently  come  from  the  bar,  is  brief,  precise,  and  well-arranged; 
that  of  the  Lawyer,  verbose,  as  with  all  extempore  speakers;  and 
it  matters  not  how  indefinite,  if  it  only  gains  his  cause. 

In  his  Qualities,  a  Judge  may  have  vividness  of  perception,  and 
use  it  perhaps  only  in  the  impressive  force  of  an  illustration ;  but 
it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Benchj  and  why,  we  do  not  knowj  to 
show  it  in  opinions  and  charges.  Like  the  Lawyer  ho  requires 
Quickness,  for  the  ready  perception  of  a  relationship  in  the  facts 
of  a  witness,  and  the  arguments  of  counsel. 

His  Excursive  quality  is  not  exercised  beyond  the  legal  rela- 
tionships of  the  case;  for  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  legislators 
are  so  different  in  ground  and  character,  that  little  can  be  brought, 
as  the  Bench  and  Bar  would  bring  it,  from  the  strict  economy  of 
natural  things  under  the  former^  to  the  support  of  an  argument 
under  the  latter. 

His  Foresight  is  acute  for  the  case  before  him,  but  does  not 
extend  to  analogous  relationships  among  the  things  of  Nature  and 
Art. 

The  purpose  of  a  Judge  is  to  determine  on  the  Truth  or  Error 
of  the  disputed  rights  of  persons,  and  of  things;  the  perverted 
perceptions  of  the  majority  of  mere  advocates,  and  of  the  mass 
of  the  world,  regarding  only  that  muddled  pretension  to  truth 
which  transiently  flits  through  the  ever-changing  opinions  of 
nankind. 

Selfishness  is  no  special  part  of  a  Judge's  character;  and  its 
three  principal  forms  of  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  however 
quietly  indulged,  are  not  obtrusive  qualities  of  his  mind. 

Finally;  if  we  make  some  exceptions,  where  the  demagogues 
have  joined  the  election  of  Judges  to  their  other  nefarious  working 
plans,  and  in  case  of  appointment  by  Governorsj  and  what  Gov- 
ernor is  not  a  demagoguej  excepting  further,  the  instances  of 
young  Lawyers,  climbing-up  through  the  'lubber-holes*  of  inferior 
CoortSy  to  the  broad  round-top  of  a  future  Gongressj  the  most  re- 
markable and  honorable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Bench  is^ 
that  the  great  body  of  permanent  Federal  and  State  Judges  are 
men  of  more  quiet  and  steady  professional  probity,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  conventional  class  of  officials,  whether  legisla- 
tive or  executive,  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Country. 
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And  who  can  forget,  who  just  now  witnesses  the  creeping  infirmi- 
ties of  those  two  arms  of  our  withering  Constitution,  how  fea^ 
lessly  the  independent  and  righteous  Judge  pronounced  against 
traitors,  and  rebel  piracy,  which  a  calculating  administration  of 
spendthrifts  and  ambition-mongers  were  deterred  by  a  threat 
from  executing. 


Article  XVI.  Of  the  Versatile  and  Disjointed  Mind  of  the 

People. 

In  the  third  article  of  this  section,  some  fifteen  perverted  condi- 
tions of  the  mind  are  enumerated,  that  exist  as  general  characters. 
We  are  now  to  consider  Character  with  particular  reference  to  that 
collection  of  mankind,  which  has  been  politically  called  the  People. 
This  conventional  class  has  existed  and  still  exists  through  every 
Country :  and  will  continue  to  be  an  equally  important  subject  of 
human  welfare,  as  that  of  the  Government  itself,  or  of  all  the 
dignitaries  it  embraces,  and  who  in  some  cases  are  supposed  to 
direct  it.  The  people  are  the  basis  of  the  united  purposes  of 
national  thinking  and  acting;  and  the  Government,  of  whatever 
form,  should  be  framed,  arranged,  and  erected  on  this  basis,  for 
its  permanent  benefit,  and  protection.  Here  then  is  the  origin  of 
Political  Power:  since  without  a  people  the  assumed  authority 
and  glaring  parade  of  Emperor,  King,  Aristocracy,  and  Dema- 
gogue, is  only  an  impracticable,  and  metaphysical  notion.  But 
as  wrangling  sophists,  Actionizing  on  the  subject  of  Liberty, 
without  agreeing  on  the  many  points  of  its  meaning,  have  yet 
made  a  broad  distinction  between  what  they  call  Free,  and  Arbi- 
trary institutions;  and  have  arranged  Representative  Republics 
and  wild  Democracies,  under  the  former j  we  shall  restrict  the 
subject  of  the  people,  to  their  republican  or  democratic  indi- 
viduals, as  they  variously  and  reciprocally  interchange  with  each 
other. 

The  people  of  a  Republic  were  not  designed  to  be  mere  elective 
instruments,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  certain  vain,  narrow-minded, 
ignorant,  and  useless  or  mischievous  Leaders.     For  the  people  in 
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their  proper  and  capable  functions,  were  in  the  ordination  of 
natural  things,  to  support  themselves,  to  effect  what  they  wisely 
can,  in  a  single  and  in  a  united  capacity.  Thus  each  individual 
has  to  take  care  of  himself:  to  contribute  to  the  community;  and 
to  assist  in  governing  the  whole:  though  he  has  poorly  fulfilled 
the  three  objects  of  his  destination.  The  people  of  a  Republic  in 
their  ungoverned  state,  are  its  animal  individuals.  When  they 
have  chosen  the  representatives  of  their  political  purposes,  the 
whole  Country  is  divided  into  rulers  and  ruled :  and  so  they  con- 
tinue till  the  same  process  of  choice  makes  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tinction between  them.  This  is  their  contradictory,  difficult,  and 
as  yet,  we  may  say,  impracticable  taskj  to  rule  themselves,  by 
commissioning  others  to  rule  them. 

A  Republican  people  consists  of  individuals  of  a  similar  mind 
and  character,  to  that  of  the  popular  masses  of  all  other  govern- 
ments. We  shall  then  be  better  able  to  designate  their  several 
minds,  when  we  have  tried,  with  our  figurative  divining-rod  of 
analysis,  their  various  professions,  pursuits,  and  occupations.  The 
individuals  of  a  people  at  all  advanced  in  the  sciences,  mechanical, 
esthetic,  and  laborious  arts,  are  severally  allotted  to  one,  seldom 
to  more,  of  their  varied  pursuits;  except  with  a  few  individuals  in 
every  country,  who  try  through  life  a  dozen  callingsj  and  rarely 
in  practice,  and  never  in  principles  become  remarkable  at  any. 
We  will  assume  it  then,  thatj  except  what  are  called  rowdies, 
loafing  politicians  high  and  low,  sons  of  Southern  planters,  and 
Northern  speculators,  together  with  dandy  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
with  fortune  and  without  itj  the  men  and  women  of  this  as  of  all 
other  thriving  countries,  pursue  for  a  livelihood  some  scientific, 
professional,  or  handicraft  occupation.  And  we  leave  it  to  the 
thoughtful  Reader  to  make  a  general  nummary  of  the  various 
callings  of  agriculture,  of  the  factory,  the  minor  workshop,  and 
all  other  intellectual  and  industrial  exercises  of  man.  Each  indi- 
vidual has,  on  the  average,  one  of  these:  and  this  is  the  simple 
history  of  the  people  of  a  Republic.  Have  then  the  people  of  a 
Republic  a  mind?  They  have  individually  a  mind,  for  all  their 
several  useful  purposes  and  arts ;  and  taken  collectively,  the  work 
of  all  these  individual  minds  is,  as  far  as  it  extends,  the  true 
civilixation  so  called,  of  the  country,  and  the  measurable  degree 
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of  intellectual  power  in  the  people,  over  the  materials  and  prinei- 
pies  of  nature  and  art. 

In  the  fifth  article  of  the  thirty-fifth  section,  we  described  a 
limited  or  conventional  wisdom,  which  is  exercised  on  a  single 
science  and  art  alone,  by  individual  industry  and  skill.  All  pro- 
fessors, scientific  observers,  engineers,  the  various  cultivators  of 
the  earth,  followers  of  the  mechanic  and  esthetic  arts,  have  on 
each  of  their  own  subjects,  this  single,  limited,  and  conventioatl 
wisdom.  We  call  it  conventional,  because  the  wisdom  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  arts  and  callings  is  held  and  named  in  com- 
mon, and  severally  among  the  respective  followers  of  the  many 
divisions  of  those  callings  and  arts.  But  the  people  of  a  republic, 
like  the  mass  of  every  other  people^  counting  even  noble  aristocracy 
among  themj  having,  so  to  speak,  no  central  or  common  mind;  for 
all  the  callings  at  once,  cannot  think  like  a  single  comprehensive 
brain,  and  therefore  have  no  broad  and  general  wisdom.  I  mean 
to  sayj  we  would  look  in  vain  to  the  body  of  the  people,  for  a  gen- 
eral and  concordant  exercise  of  the  constituents,  their  qualities^ 
and  verbal  sign ;  since  they  have  not  the  general  knowledge  and 
mentivity  to  think  together  wisely  on  any  subject  except  that 
which  is  technically  their  own.  For  illustration,  I  reverse  this 
case.  Suppose  all  the  people  of  a  Country  to  be  accomplished 
mathematicians;  there  will  then  bo  a  knowledge  and  wisdom 
among  them,  on  all  the  known  relationships  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic.  Ask  them  for  a  concordant  exercise  of  the  constitu- 
ents, their  qualities,  and  the  verbal  sign;  and  you  will  have  from 
them,  one  uniform  mind,  clear  and  accurate,  from  the  highest 
algebraic  equation,  to  a  simple  proportion  in  the  rule  of  three. 

The  people  of  a  republic;  contradistinguished  as  they  always 
should  be,  from  their  ruling  and  wasteful  demagogues;  produc- 
tively enrich  the  commonwealth,  with  their  sciences,  arts,  and 
labors,  by  the  only  means  of  knowledge,  and  power,  and  wealth; 
the  physical  method  of  the  mind.  But  the  metaphysician,  theo- 
logian, and  their  other  school  assistants  have  resolved,  that  apart 
from  their  respective  industrial  pursuits,  the  people  shall  not  be 
instructed  in  the  material  working  plan  of  perception;  of  which 
mathematics  is  a  strict  and  exemplary  branch.  And  having  thus 
perverted  and  confused  the  popular  intellect,  have  prevented  it 
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coming  to  a  state  of  agreement,  that  miglit  enable  it  wisely  to 
depute  others  to  govern  it:  or  with  physical  wisdom  and  men- 
tivity,  to  think  for,  and  to  govern  itself.  This  then  is  the  posi- 
tive condition  of  the  people  of  a  republic;  evefy  individual^  with 
previously  noted  exceptionsj  having  a  science  or  useful  art,  in 
which  he  is  taught,  is  skillful,  and  trustworthy;  yet  however 
eminent  he  may  be  in  that  art,  it  gives  him  little  skill,  knowl- 
edge, or  wisdom,  beyond  itself.  This  the  narrowness  of  the 
demagogue  does  not  perceive,  and  perhaps  not  knowing  even  his 
own  purposes,  persuades  the  people,  that  with  the  powerji  which 
however  they  should  first  learn  to  usej  they  have  the  rare  dis- 
cernment, to  wisely  choose  their  rulers;  and  thereupon  the  people 
select  those  who  have  only  a  perverted,  worthless,  or  vicious  char- 
acter to  offer.  This  is  the  condition  of  a  people,  when  under 
unintelligible  theories  of  liberty  and  power,  they  have  been  de- 
luded into  the  notion^  they  can  be  free  only  in  governing  them- 
selves, by  deputing  demagogues  to  govern  them.  And  here 
begins  the  scheme  of  republican  Representation ;  which  has 
ended  and  always  will  end  by  the  people,  with  all  their  theoretic 
liberty,  and  sovereign  power,  becoming  slaves  to  those  whom 
they  have  the  freedom  to  choose  for  themselves.  In  this  lies  the 
political  epidemic  or  plague  upon  the  people,  which  has  never  yet 
been  prevented  or  cured,  in  this  still  impracticably  good  form  of 
Government.* 

*  If  I  have  here  and  elsewhere  depreciated,  and  satirized  the  demagogue 
mind,  it  is  on  an  estimate  by  our  analytic  description  of  the  human  intellect; 
and  not  after  the  unmeaning  manner  in  which  the  demagogues  declaim  against 
each  other.  But  the  people  must  judge  of  our  estimate,  from  that  description, 
and  the  facts  before  them.  I  do  however  maintain,  from  the  vanity,  ambition, 
and  needy  avarice j  the  three  selfish  forms  of  the  demagogue- mind;  that  indi- 
vidually, it  is  not  fully  competent  to  finish  its  own  public  frauds,  or  even  acci- 
dentally  canning  enough  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  facts  before  the  people  are 
these.  The  vain  and  ambitious  rulers  of  the  whole  Union,  have  for  more 
than  forty  years  been  wrangling  in  and  out  of  Congress,  on  the  diffusion  and 
concentration  of  the  Fedeial  power;  on  *  State  Rights;*  a  high  and  low  Tariff; 
Free  Trade;  public  lands;  Bank  Credit;  Negro  Slavery;  the  piratical  invasion 
of  Cuba;  and  every  subject  into  which  the  people  at  large  could  be  inveigled; 
for  these  have  been  several  of  the  artifices  fur  circumventing  their  opinions. 
The  unfortunate  condition  of  a  Republic  must  come  at  last,  when  there  are  more 
restless  aspirants  after  the  highest  offices,  than  there  are  places  to  satisfy  them: 
fbr  every  demagogue  believing  that  as  office  is  his  artful  Trick-right,  he  must 
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From  the  analytic  picture  here  given,  all  Republics  appear  to 
be  identical  in  construction  and  effect :  and  we  will  here  eudea?or 

have  it,  if  he  and  hit  Country  perish  together.  And  that  time  is  come  with  ui, 
when  a  raging  lust  or  Satyrin!*is  after  the  prostituted  Goddess  of  Federal  Glorj 
has  set  the  North  and  the  South  to  fighting  like  salacious  dogs  under  the  attrac- 
tion of  their  passionate  scent.  And  now,  that  the  war  has  been  upon  us  more 
than  a  year,  see  what  it  presents  to  make  good  our  perception  of  the  narrow, 
perverted,  and  utterly  incompetent  mind  of  the  demagogue.  I  call  the  present 
people;  and  it  will  serve  the  Republican  people  of  a  future  age^  to  consider  an 
army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  South:  and  six  hundred  thousand  in 
the  North,  with  all  the  ships  of  the  Country,  a  willing  grant  of  unlimited  taxa- 
tion, and  a  submission  to  a  paper-money  manufactory  always  going;  with  an 
eagerness  of  the  people,  tricked  into  a  false  patriotism,  to  fight  the  battles  not 
of  an  industrial  and  productive  home,  but  of  mean  and  ambitious  demagogues. 
And  all  this,  between  a  people  united  by  every  natural  and  civilized  tie;  and 
only  separated  by  the  vanity  of  knaves,  who  have  set  their  artful  and  persuasive 
argument  on  pro  and  anti-slavery. 

Ambition,  national  robbery,  and  other  wrong^j  ambition  having  the  deepest 
root  of  all;  are  the  causes  of  war;  the  people  furnish  the  blood,  misery,  and 
treasure,  to  support  it.  The  demagogue,  or  oligarchial  family  furninhes  the 
Lawyer  Commander-in-Chief,  with  his  lawyer  Cabinet  Staff.  The  commander 
governs  the  whole  strategy  of  the  war;  appoints  lawyer  speculators,  ignorami, 
and  any  body  else  to  civil  and  military  oflfice,  who  come  recommended  by  the 
oligarchial  family:  gives  secret  service  money,  wherever  it  is  wanted:  takes  all 
the  mishaps  and  blunders  of  the  army,  and  extravagant  peculation  of  contractors 
on  his  own,  or  rather  the  shoulders  of  the  demagogue  family:  does  not,  for  re- 
prisals on  his  enemy,  seize  nor  covet  his  house,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  mule,  and 
not  even  a  chicken  that  is  his:  calls  nobody  to  account,  except  one  worn-down 
volunteer,  for  dozing  at  his  post,  when  the  whole  Pandemonium  family,  with 
their  Body-guard  army  of  the  Potomac,  have  been  all  the  time  sleeping  at 
their's.  This  commander  is  dared  to  punish  adjudged  Pirates;  and  affects  by 
silence  to  despise  the  threat,  yet  submits  to  the  menacing  conditions  of  an 
enemy.  And  after  all  this,  the  Press,  the  bulwark  of  the  people's  liberties, 
threatens  with  a  prison,  all  wlio  do  not  see  energy  in  imbecility.  And  how  do 
the  impatient,  yet  freest  people  under  the  sun,  look  upon  all  this?  They  see, 
after  more  than  a  year,  a  hundred  thousand  hard-fighting  soldiers  killed  or  dis- 
abled, and  the  purpose  of  the  war  rather  retreating  than  advancing;  with  bil- 
lions of  manufactured  treasure,  for  all  the  family's  military  and  other  wants; 
the  people's  currency  inflated,  with  all  its  consequences;  their  industry  pros- 
trated except  they  become  favorite  contractors;  time  wasted  on  dandy-balloons 
to  amuse  the  enemy;  and  other  preparations  for  being  defeated:  and  when  de- 
feated; a  panic  cry  for  other  six  hundred  thousand  men^,  when  they  could  do 
nothing  with  the  first;  as  if  numbers,  and  not  knowledge  and  energy,  were  to 
end  the  war.  But  demagogues  from  each  side  made  the  war;  and  demagogues 
are  so  utterly  good  for  nothing  on  any  side,  except  to  talk  to  no  purpose,  order 
vain  prayer  and  fasting  on  a  panic,  noisy  hosaunahs  on  a  victory,  and  write 
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to  exemplify  the  first  process  of  representation,  as  it  appeared  in 
our  own.  We  begin  with  the  systematic  Federal  Constitution; 
which  the  demagogues,  to  prevent  its  being  rectified  by  the  peo- 
ple, tell  us  is  the  best  that  was  ever  vouchsafed  to  man;  but  now 
destroyed  to  suit  themselves.  Here  the  people  bound  themselves 
by  general  laws,  and  made  their  rulers,  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  as  practically  as  possible  under  the  impracticable  meta- 
physics of  the  republican  theory. 

The  first  Chief  Magistrate  was  of  the  medium  rate  of  educated 
intellect,  in  constituency,  quality,  verbal  sign,  and  working  plan ; 
yet  a  general  similarity  in  the  degrees  of  the  parts  of  that  intel- 
lectj  in  the  slow  prudence  of  its  comparisonsj  in  its  qualities  of 

proclamations:  so  that  it  would  seem  this  foolish  and  wasteful  war  will  never 
end,  X'lfi  there  are  no  more  friends  to  be  led  by  the  paper-mills:  and  there  is  as 
much  prospect  of  an  end  of  this,  as  of  all  the  mischievous /o{/r-/oo/c{f  rats.  Had 
there  been  no  demagogues,  there  would  have  been  no  war;  and  if  demagogues 
bad  not  conducted  it,  there  would,  with  good  sense  and  activity,  soon  have  been 
a  just  and  effectual  end  of  it.  For  though  the  people  are  but  cyphers  to  the 
oligarchial  family,  yet  they  have  like  other  cyphers  great  power  in  their  proper 
positions;  and  as  the  family  have  not  been  able  to  concentrate  military  mentivity 
enough,  tx>  successfully  direct  the  operations  of  their  six  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
we  venture  to  assert;  there  are  more  than  one  among  the»e  cyphcr-peoplej  who 
could  have  gone  with  that  army  to  the  Border;  leveled  at  once  to  the  ground 
that  panic-stricken  Pandemonium,  which  has  held  out  only  a  crowning  prize  to 
the  enemy;  and  not  have  employed  half  the  army  to  protect  the  Demagogue 
Citadel;  which  only  twenty  days  of  the  wasteful  pay  for  its  defense,  might  with 
more  fitness,  safety,  and  propriety  have  been  assigned  to  an  unbordering  state; 
there  to  be  planned  to  greater  convenience,  and  built  anew  in  better  Taste:  and 
instead  of  fooling  away  opportunity,  upon  French  Cooks,  and  champaign,  in 
this  modern  Capuaj  they  could,  by  leaving  nothing  to  watch  in  the  rear,  have 
gone  to  the  South  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  written  back  to  the  people, 
in  the  words  of  naval  energy^  ^We  have  met  the  Enemy,  and  they  are  ours.' 

We  who  lived  in  the  early  and  golden  days  of  the  Republic^  passing  over 
its  then  trifling  alloy,  can  hope  nothing  now,  from  its  Pinch-back  old  age  of 
bonorables  and  excellencies.  For  it  is  hard  to  say  when  a  war  will  end,  if 
demagogues,  who  carry  it  on,  in  trying  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  have 
broken  it,  by  a  National  Bank,  of  unlimited  and  legal-tender  paper;  which 
though  it  will  perhaps  never  be  paid,  may  supply  the  present  wants  of  the 
family;  afford  the  means  to  silence  the  dissatisfied  Tongue,  and  the  Press;  sup- 
port an  extravagant  army,  still  wanting  more  conscript  recruits;  pay  an  extor- 
tionate legion  of  contractors,  speculating  in  every  thing;  and  buy  worn-out 
steam-boats,  and  charter  them  to  the  family  government  at  any  imposition.  All 
of  which  will  have  more  weight  to  carry  on  the  war,  than  the  people  who  pay 
for  it,  can  have  influence  to  end  it. 
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truth  and  independence;  with  a  firm  habit  in  public  virtue;  vas 
so  well  known,  and  acceptable  to  the  people,  that  their  choice 
was  like  the  exercise  of  the  general  and  united  wisdom  of  a  tme 
republican  vote.  The  Chief  ruler,  with  a  comparatively  upright 
Congress,  fulfilled  the  purposes  and  duties  of  the  office.  But  the 
second  President,  with  the  people  who  elected  him,  had  a  fore- 
sight of  the  want  of  comprehensive  thought  and  of  strength,  in 
the  Constitution,  to  restrain  the  prospective  wildness  of  what  is 
called  liberty  in  a  people,  led  on  by  demagogues;  and  trying  to 
give  more  power  to  that  Instrument,  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
charge  of  aristocracy:  and  the  third  President  brought  into  the 
republic  the  first  important  division  of  opinion,  on  the  antago- 
nizing powers  of  the  Central  or  Federal  Government,  and  those 
of  the  individual  States.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  States 
has  added  to  the  metaphysical  complication  of  the  question  of 
^ State  Rights,'  which,  like  all  thoughtless  disputations,  has  been 
carried  on  without  strict  inquiry  into  what  it  means;  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  ambitious,  and  rebel-division  of  the  Union.  Nor 
has  the  important  change  in  Presidential  patronage,  or  removing 
every  four  Years,  all  the  officials  under  the  Federal  Government; 
which  was  first  introduced  by  the  seventh  President;  had  the  effect, 
if  it  was  really  so  intended,  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  gen- 
eral Government,  by  its  never-ending  increase  of  servile,  needy, 
eager,  and  ignorant  dependents.  On  the  contrary,  this  sad 
design  of  rewarding  friends,  and  punishing  enemies,  has  multi- 
plied a  vain,  ambitious,  and  desperate  set  of  political  idlers;  which 
by  weakening  respect  to  the  Constitution,  and  loyalty  to  every 
virtuous  interest  in  the  Country,  has  in  this  last  concussion  of 
Northern  and  Southern  demagogues,  broken  down  that  Constitu- 
tion, and  left  hardly  the  shadow  of  the  republic,  to  fall  on  the 
remains  of  an  immolated  people. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show,  what  the  people  of  our  republic 
were  intended  to  be;  and  to  what  by  the  deficient  and . perverted 
minds  of  their  demagogue  rulers,  they  have  been  unfortunately 
brought.  I  myself;  it  being  against  my  republican  will;  am  alas, 
one  of  the  overruled  and  cypher- individuals  of  the  people. 

When  a  subject  has  become  complicated,  or  is  otherwise  re- 
moved from  accurate  observation,  it  has  for  the  last  half  of  my 
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life  been  the  working  plan  of  inquiry,  to  throw  aside  all  vague 
notions  and  contentions ;  and  taking  the  facts  or  primary  percep- 
tions of  the  case,  bring  together  all  the  memorials,  that  have  been 
truly  primary ;  and  with  the  constituents  and  their  required  quali- 
ties, to  make  a  comprehensive,  and  close  physical  analysis  of  all 
the  causes  and  consequences  embraced  by  the  subject.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  habit,  I  have  here  to  consider  the  history  of  those 
important  relationships  between  the  people  and  their  leaders. 

Demagogue  is  only  the  Greek  term  for  a  leader  of  the  people; 
and  signifies  contemptuouslyj  the  latter  should  be  led  by  others, 
as  unable  to  direct  themselves.  Neither  Greek  nor  English  term 
is  however  assumed  by  the  rulers;  and  although  some  of  the  fore- 
most politicians  will  quietly  wink  at  the  consequential  title  of 
Leader,  yet  no  demagogue  will  hear  with  an  unruffled  temper,  the 
reproach  of  his  well-deserved  name.  We  shall  designate  the 
leader,  of  whatever  character  or  degree,  from  his  Culminating 
Excellency,  throughout  the  oligarchial  family  down  to  the  rats  of 
the  cellar,  who  are  scenting  about  for  something  to  gnaw;  by  the 
harsh  but  appropriate  old  Grecian  name  of  Demagogue. 

On  a  former  page,  we  described  the  personal  origin  of  the 
demagogue,  and  measured  the  detail  of  his  mind,  limited,  per- 
verted, and  selfish,  as  it  is  shown  to  be,  by  our  divining-rod  ana- 
lysis of  the  constituents  and  their  qualities.  We  have  now  to 
show  forth  some  of  his  works  and  ways.  It  is  no  question  with  us, 
at  what  period  of  a  republic  the  demagogue  first  appears.  As 
soon  as  he  becomes  a  Leader,  he  finds  it  necessary;  his  own  selfish- 
ness, vanity,  and  ambition  should  think  for  the  people;  and  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  people  should  seem  to  think  for  them- 
selves. This  is  a  hard  duty;  and  though  the  individual  dema- 
gogue often  fails  under  it,  the  family  as  we  have  called  it,  goes  on 
by  means  of  its  peculiar  organization:  for  a  single  individual  can 
no  more  be  a  demagogue,  than  a  general  alone  be  an  army.  This 
organized  body,  for  its  own  purposes  is,  as  we  formerly  endeavored 
to  describe,  divided  seemingly  into  two  different  parties;  each 
having  its  momentary  and  ambitious  interest,  but  of  no  durability, 
and  with  no  *  reasonable'  purpose.  These  parties,  though  appa- 
rently opposed  in  vain  and  senseless  opinionsj  and  sometimes 
brought  into  threatening  hostility  towards  each  other;  are  both 
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united  by  an  underlaying  persuasion,  that  the  people  are  to  be 
hood-winked,  and  by  one  party  or  the  other,  to  be  misled.  They 
say  the  masonic  craft  have  some  sleight-of-hand-shaking  touch,  by 
which  they  recognize  each  other.  A  dog  too  it  is  thought,  knows 
at  first  sight  or  scent,  those  who  are  friendly  to  dogs:  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  demagogues  of  opposite  parties  have  some 
winking  means  of  signifying;  they  must  moderate  or  forget  their 
differences,  when  they  are  each  alike  in  fear  of  a  popular  turn 
against  them.  Hence  those  amalgamations  of  parties,  which  un- 
der whatever  name,  are  constantly  taking  place;  when  the  sheep 
and  the  goats,  both  alike  fed  by  the  people,  are  in  danger  of 
losing  their  support.  If  there  is  no  particular  and  selfish  jealousy 
between  the  parties,  they  may  be  the  best  social  friendsj  for  the 
defense  of  the  general  family.  But  the  danger  must  be  very 
great  when  the  general  benefit  eclipses  that  of  the  individual.* 

This  family,  with  its  two  or  more  parties,  is  artfully,  or  other- 
wise contrived  to  keep  before  the  people,  a  fierce  contention, 
who  shall  serve  them  with  most  fidelity:  thus  by  the  dust  of  a 
mere  competition,  blinding  them  to  the  fact  that  the  parties  are 
engaged  in  a  quarrel  about  which  shall  best  serve  itself.  It  is 
these  two  or  more  parties  that  work  respectively  for  their  own 
side,  whenever  they  apply  the  silent  promise  of  the  *  pig's  horn' 
to  the  Family  Compact:  the  benefit,  as  the  chances  of  contention 
happen,  sometimes  turning  to  one  party  and  sometimes  to  an- 
other. On  these  occasions,  the  disappointed  party  sitting  down 
in  apparent  content,  under  the  beautiful  and  quiet  working  of  our 
universal  suffrage;  but  really  with  a  gnawing  hope- deferred,  for 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  years,  when  its  own  hand  shall  come  into 
the  game.  And  this  hopeful  despair  is  shown  in  the  fact,  that 
although  the  demagogue  often,  very  often,  if  he  has  it,  puts  an 
end  to  his  sobriety,  he  never  cuts  his  throat,  as  the  good  of  the 
people  so  often  requires.  This  demagogue  family  we  have  called 
the  republican  Oligarchy ;  though  by  an  increase  of  the  lazy  Le- 

*  Children,  when  they  jocosely  make  a  false  promise,  plead  the  ozcuse,  of 
the  mental  reservation,  that  it  was  done  in  *a  pig's  horn/  A  demagogue 
always  conceals  two  silent  'pigs'  horns;'  one  for  making  a  promise  to  the  peo- 
ple; the  other,  in  making  a  promise  to  the  family,  both  of  which  vanish  through 
the  horn,  for  the  sake  of  himself. 
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gioD,  it  has  come  to  signify  more  than  the  government  of  a  Few ; 
and  bids-fair  to  be  a  despotic  form  of  Polyarchy,  by  fusing  the 
whole  people  into  itself.  It  is  this  Oligarchy,  whether  few  or 
many,  that  has  for  more  than  forty  years,  narrowly  and  knavishly 
governed  this  Country;  and  has  at  last,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
paper  credit,  muzzled  the  Press,  and  oulawed  the  tongue,  from 
calling  their  incompetent  rulers  to  account. 

I  have  in  a  former  page,  sketched  the  construction  of  the 
Oligarchial  family.  I  here  give  further  details,  in  reference  to  its 
having  at  last  crushed  even  the  representative  influence  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  family  of  perhaps  more  than  6ne  patriarchal  head; 
of  brothers  beyond,  far  beyond  the  old  prolific  Priam's  House; 
with  uncles,  brothers-in-law,  nephews,  cousins,  adopted  children, 
and  even  apprenticed  assistants.  All  these  members  are  sever- 
ally located  at  the  great  Pandemonium,  at  those  lesser  political 
Pandemoniums,  the  State  Capitals,  and  the  Mercantile  Citiesj 
which  are  the  principal  working  places  of  this  active  Oligarchy. 
And  these  are  bound  together  by  telegraphic  ties ;  secret  service 
money  expended  at  needy  requisition  the  willing  or  induced  sub- 
serviency of  the  press ;  and  the  intercommunion  of  confidential 
messengers.  His  culminating  excellency  always  has  a  prime  in- 
fluence in  managing  coming  party  elections ;  but  now  and  then,  a 
^ smart'  and  stirring  member  of  the  family  disputes  the  directive 
authority,  and  gets  dismissal  for  his  acuteness  and  pertinacity. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  members  of  Congress  belong  to  the  two 
branches  of  the  Oligarchy,  together  with  the  Governors  and  Leg- 
islatures of  States,  the  Mayors  and  councils  of  citiesj  and  even  the 
heads  of  Police;  for  these  manage  the  Demagogue  Diplomacies, 
and  are  to  be  consulted  on  all  Hicklish  questions.'  Thus,  the 
whole  is  like  a  Monarchy's  old  disgrace,  a  close  and  rotten 
borough  system;  for  demagogues  elect  electors,  and  elect  them- 
selves. And  what  are  the  sovereign  people  doing  all  this  time? 
We  are  looking  upon  this  Grand  scheme  of  Oligarchy,  seemingly 
to  be  proud  of  the  flourish  and  noise  the  knaves  are  making  with 
onr  republican  right  of  suffrage,  without  perceivingj  they  have 
stolen  what  we  have  lost;  the  right  of  thinking,  and  thereby  the 
right  of  selecting,  nominating,  and  electing  for  ourselves.  To 
take  away  these  rights  the  demagogue  First  prepares  himself  by 
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telling  usj  our  general  mass  cannot  think  as  one  united  mind. 
And  then  instead  of  begging  some  thoughtful  cypher  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  tell  them  where  a  great  monarchial  mentivity,  fit  to  govern, 
can  be  found,  or  how  it  can  be  made;  the  foolish  knave  conceita 
that  his  shriveled  brain  has  the  comprehension  to  manage  our 
thinking  for  us.  He  does  not  indeed  venture  to  tell  us  this;  for 
we  are  just  as  conceited  as  he  is.  He  therefore  begins,  by  imply- 
ingj  we  are  quite  wise  enough,  but  have  not  time  to  do  it;  and 
that  selecting  rulers  would  distract  us  from  our  professions,  sci- 
ences, ingenuities,  trades,  labors,  and  religion;  for  a  demagogue 
must  always  keep  by  him  some  of  the  hypocritical  leaven  of  the 
pharisee.  Then  selecting  some  name,  grown  notorious  and  stale 
in  our  memory,  we  follow  our  adviser,  and  adopt  his  candidate  as 
our  ruler.  This  perverted  habit  of  taking  the  demagogue's  choice, 
is  part  of  the  working  plan  of  our  popular  representation,  and 
passes  for  what  we  would  mean  by  an  ordained  political  mentivity. 
Second.  The  demagogue  contrives  to  throw  a  cloud  over  the 
whole  management  of  the  universal  suffrage.  It  is  one  of  onr 
mystical  notions,  that  universal  suffrage,  with  the  election  it 
directs,  is  the  salvation  of  our  republican  rights.  Now  it  has 
been  shown,  under  the  first  head,  that  the  choice  of  rulers  is 
given  to  the  demagogue.  But  still  we  must  be  made  to  believe, 
the  choice  is  with  us:  and  the  repeated  popular  elections  are  con- 
trived to  be  the  record  of  the  triumph  of  our  rights.  The  more 
important  elections,  as  above  remarked,  are  planned,  and  it  may 
be  said,  executed  by  the  leading  demagogues  of  the  Federal,  the 
State,  and  the  principal  municipal  governments.  And  every 
local  election  of  the  Country  is  founded  on  the  same  knavish 
principle  as  that  planned  at  the  central  seat  of  Pandemonium. 
Let  us  suppose  two  opponent  candidates  selected  for  the  Presi- 
dency, after  countless  manuvers,  for  the  accommodation  of  count- 
less rivalries,  in  their  respective  and  secret  conclaves.  These 
selections  are  sent  to  the  primary  or  local  meetings,  to  satisfy 
local  interests;  and  afterwards  to  mass-meetings  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  popular  unanimity.  The  several  candidates  are  then 
handed  over  to  the  *  Platform'  Judges,  packed  by  leading  dema- 
gogues, to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Oligarchial  family.  These 
determine  the  candidates  to  be  set  before  the  universal  people: 
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not  for  their  approbation,  but  with  an  implied  aathoritj  to  require 
them  to  vote  the  obligatory  Electoral  ticket;  or  to  remain  either 
without  a  vote,  or  to  waste  it  on  some  upright  and  qualified  citizen 
who  may  deserve  their  suffrage. 

A  Third  manner  of  decoying  us  into  the  delusion  that  we  are 
really  governing  ourselves,  by  electing  our  own  rulers,  is  in  some- 
times flattering  our  pride  and  vanity,  by  allowing  us  to  elevate 
one  of  our  cypher-class,  to  some  culminating  point  of  republican 
greatness.  Occasionally  we  are  promised  a  President,  or  other 
high  oflicial,  'fresh  from  the  ranks  of  the  people.'  That  is,  the 
family  demagogues  are  going  to  exalt  our  forced  humility,  and 
sanctify  our  supposed  choice,  by  setting  one  of  our  brother-me- 
chanics, or  fellow-laborers,  in  the  culminating  chair.  We  have 
indeed  among  us,  Doctors,  Lawyers,  Chemists,  log- cabin  and 
stable-boys,  raccoon-catchers,  tanners,  and  rail-splitters,  ignorant 
of  every  thing,  except  their  own  respective  business.  I  do  not 
however  perceive  that  we  are  particularly  honored,  if  one  of  these 
eight,  or  of  any  other  honest  or  intelligent  laborer  for  his  liveli- 
hood, is  taken  up  by  the  demagogues,  for  a  high  station^  when  we 
may  all  very  well  know,  he  is  altogether  unfit  for  it.  Yet  the 
compliment  serves  the  purpose  of  the  knavish  family;  though  it 
recommends  a  President  who  is  too  ignorant  to  know  where  to 
bestow  office,  and  too  weak  to  know  how  to  refuse  it.  But  we 
the  cypher-people  are  flattered  into  thinking  we  have  a  President 
fresh  from  among  us;  though  the  demagogue  knowsj  he  himself 
has  picked  him  out  from  the  mass,  as  a  willing  creature  for  all 
the  domestic  uses  of  the  family.  What  is  here  said  of  the  dema- 
gogue, is  the  general  perception  of  the  people;  but  we  have  not 
the  full  analytic  clue  to  all  we  ought  to  think  and  say  of  him. 
Some  of  us  do  however  perceive  that  the  demagogues  in  their 
own  way,  flourish ;  and  we  being  hopeless,  have  long  since  volun- 
tarily given  up  the  exercise  of  suffrage:  and  going  beyond  what 
an  early  President  said  of  this,  and  he  might  have  added  of  every 
Countryj  that  'the  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station;*  seem  to 
think  it  not  only  honorable,  but  to  avoid  being  a  mischievous 
election-tool,  that  it  is  wise  and  virtuous,  to  claim  a  voteless  voice. 
The  demagogue,  knowing,  without  much  cunning,  the  effect  of 

this,  insists  that  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  a  free  citizen  to  vote: 
Vol.  II.— 16 
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and  if  there  is  a  managing  purpose  in  having  Captain  BobacUI  or 
Colonel  Pluck,  Vice-President,  or  Major-General,  it  is  our  duty 
to  vote  for  a  whiffler,  or  a  scamp.  But  the  principle  of  withhold- 
ing votes  from  incompetent  and  knavish  candidates,  gives  the 
only  chance  for  cure  of  demagogue  rule;  from  its  showing  the 
people's  majority  for  ruling  the  knaves.  Should  the  knaves  pre- 
dominate, as  is  much  to  be  feared,  then  let  the  republic  take 
miraculous  care  of  itself,  for  there  is  no  natural  power  to  take 
care  of  it.  In  the  theory  of  a  republic,  'we  the  sovereign  people' 
have  the  special  choice  of  our  rulers.  By  some  imparted  Grace 
or  disgrace  of  government  however,  the  scepter  of  authority  and 
the  seal  of  choice  have  passed  from  our  hands.  Nor  will  it  ever 
return  to  us,  till  we  who  have  for  our  own  affairs,  a  sufficiency  of 
limited  or  conventional  wisdom,  shall  learn,  that  the  family  oli- 
garchy are  not  wise  even  unto  their  own  selfishness.  Should  the 
people  depute  their  power  and  choice  to  a  single  eminent  capacity, 
which,  as  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  single  demagogue, 
would  understand  the  working  plan  of  the  general  mind,  and  of 
its  own^j  this  would  be  a  proper  mentivity,  to  rule  a  Republic;  if 
it  is  possible  that  form  of  government,  and  we  may  say  any  other, 
can  ever  be  administered  with  truth  and  justice  and  honor. 

We  said  in  a  former  page,  that  where  the  mind  is  altogether 
occupied  with  its  selfish  concerns,  it  must  be  imbecile  on  every 
other  subject;  and  not  very  wise  even  on  its  own.  It  may,  in- 
deed, like  the  'smart'  mind  of  a  speculator  and  of  a  rogue,  be 
quick  and  vivid,  to  the  limited  extent  of  its  purpose;  still  by  the 
frame  of  its  constituents,  and  the  action  of  their  qualities,  it  most 
be  narrow.  This  is  universally  the  condition  of  the  demagogue 
mind.  It  is  inflated  by  the  selfishness  of  vanity  and  ambition; 
distracted  between  hope  and  fear,  in  visions  of  votes  for  its  suc- 
cess; with  dreams  of  favors  for  its  friends,  who  furnish  those 
votes;  yet  gives  not  a  thoughtful  glimpse  at  the  swinish  indi- 
viduals of  the  people,  till  its  hungry  self  may  crave  something 
fresh  from  our  trough.* 

*  An  illustrative  instance  of  this  has  lately  occurred.  To  prosecute  the  Rebel- 
war,  the  people  of  the  North  with  the  offer  of  a  million  of  men,  gave  to  their 
government,  six  hundred  thousand ;  gave  all  the  ships  and  sailors  of  the  whole 
Union  ;  and  the  authority  to  issue  as  many  millions  of  legal-tender  paper-money 
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In  some  monarchies,  war  is  the  ambitious  work  of  Kings  and 
ministers,  assisted  by  the  vanity  of  noble  ofiScers  of  the  army  and 
navy.  With  us  it  is  all  the  work  of  the  higher  demagogue,  as- 
sisted by  the  runners  of  the  family,  conjuring  the  people  to  his 
purposes:  for  though  he  may  be  very  Great,  his  conceit  thinks 
the  enrichments,  and  Glory  of  war,  will  make  him  Greater:  the 
culminating  patriarch  of  the  family,  in  addition  to  the  endless 
modes  of  civil  patronage,  and  friendly  partiality,  having  as  com- 
mander-in-chief a  continued  influence  of  appointment  and  change 
over  the  whole  army,  till  he  has  ruined  it  by  a  communicated 
imbecility;  and  upturned  the  law  and  order  of  the  navy,  by 
letting  an  ignorant  lawyer  rule  over  the  department,  and  irre- 
sponsible clerks  direct  the  incompetent  lawyer,  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  personal  favorites.  For  of  all  the  gratifications  of 
selfishness,  that  which  men  of  humble  condition  receive  on  being 
elevated  to  the  power  of  bestowing  on  friends,  favors  that  cost 
the  giver  nothingj  and  of  patronizing  their  former  competitors, 
and  nominal  superiors,  is  the  most  delightful  mingling  of  conse- 
quence, with  pride  and  ambition.  There  is  in  narrow  and  vulgar 
minds,  an  itching  lust  for  some  proud  bight,  which  may  enable 
them  to  look  down  on  others.  To  the  aspiring  demagogues  of 
this  Country,  the  Presidency  is  such  an  empyrean  eminence.* 

as  it  might  require.  This  was  accepted  as  sufficient;  and  the  self- conceited 
warriors  turned  their  backs  upon  the  people,  to  pursue  the  grand  Campaign. 
The  lawyer-demagogue-adniinistration,  with  a  like  ignorance  and  imbecility  to 
that  of  the  Grecian  tradesman,  who  went  beyond  his  last ^  being  able  to  form  no 
comprehensive  purpose,  or  congenial  plans  of  the  war;  and  to  show  no  sense  or 
energy  in  conducting  it,  was^  after  a  year  and  more,  of  battles  well  balanced  in 
alternate  success,  but  with  no  terminative  result^  at  last  beaten  into  necessary 
resting- quarters.  And  now  it  comes  back  howling  at  town  meetings  for  more 
men  and  money;  and  asking  the  taxed  and  business-broken  people,  to  pay  their 
bounty  for  enlistment ;  when  it  wastes  its  surplus  treasure,  on  supernumerary 
admirals,  major  and  brigadier-generals,  and  upon  exorbitant  contractors  of  the 
demagogue  family:  though  it  is  thought,  the  scheme  of  the  town  meeting  by  the 
hack  demagogues,  with  the  proposal  of  the  bounty,  was  only  to  get  a  show  of 
good  will  in  a  dissatisfied  and  indignant  people. 

*  Demagogues  who  have  long  contended  with  hope  deferred,  for  the  first  posi- 
tions either  of  the  Union  or  the  States,  are  upon  final  success,  often  more 
actuated  by  the  Tulgar  glory  of  triumphant  spite,  than  by  political  vanity,  am- 
bition, or  official  avarice,  over  their  jealous,  artful,  and  defeated  opponenta. 
The  Joy  of  spite  being  in  unity  with  the  mean  and  narrow  comforts  of  their 
character. 
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Demagogues,  as  we  said,  have  no  knowledge  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, except  what  is  exercised  in  their  own  sly  tricks  on  the 
ignorant,  and  on  each  other;  and  this  amounts  to  no  more  than 
partially  knowing  their  own  purpose,  and  using  one  knave  to 
catch  another.  But,  there  being  no  clear  perception  in  their 
working  plansj  one  wise  mentivity,  will  with  means,  opportunity, 
and  time,  master  the  puny  cunning  of  a  thousand  knaves,  made 
weaker,  as  the  designs  of  cunning  always  are,  by  being  spread 
abroad  through  numbers. 

We  have  in  the  last  few  pages,  oflFered  a  description  of  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  people,  implied  in  the  theory  of  a  re- 
publican government;  that  others  may  extend,  rectify,  and  sys- 
tematize our  desultory  observations  and  reflections,  on  their  rights 
and  wrongs;  which  we,  if  even  with  the  ability,  have  not  now 
the  time,  deliberately  to  accomplish.     By  that  theory,  the  people 
should,  as  it  is  called,  govern  themselves,  or  through  certain  se- 
lected representatives,  direct  the  manner  in  which  they  will  be 
exclusively  ruled.     All  this  is  the  impracticable  metaphysic,  or 
notion  of  republican  representation;   for  the  people  can  rarely 
convey  their  perceptive  accordance,  even  on  one  apparently  iden- 
tical subject  of  natural  instinct:  and  from  the  limitation  of  their 
individualitiesj  each  to  the  wisdom  of  his  particular  calling,  it  is 
not  possible  they  should  ever  unite  their  minds  on  the  conflicting 
interests  of  one  important  and  general  purpose.     Rulers  are  how- 
ever chosen;   and  it  is  soon  discovered;  the  people  cannot  be 
universally,  and  truly  represented.     To  obviate  the  difficulty;  the 
equal  difficulty  of  special  instruction  to  the  ruler  on  each  subject 
of  legislation,  was  proposed;  which  only  referred  the  question 
back  to  the  want  of  a  general  mind  in  the  people  to  instruct; 
besides,  it  was  found  to  be  too  readily  available  for  the  designs  of 
Party.     There  could  then  be  no  substitute  for  the  metaphysical 
scheme  of  inducing  the  whole  people  to  think  wisely  alike;  except 
to  let  their  rulers  think  for  them;  though  it  might  be  not  less 
visionary  to  bring  one  consent  over  the  rulers.     With  a  people  of 
broad  and  discriminating  wisdom  choosing  from  among  themselves, 
the  republic  might  go  on  like  a  thing  of  God  and  Nature.    But  in 
man's  corruption  to  unnecessary  selfishness,  this  was  not  to  be: 
and  rulers  formed  their  artful  thinking  for  the  people,  into  a 
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system  which  in  this  Country  gradually  produced  the  party 
scheme  of  the  Oligarchial  family,  described  in  preceding  pages. 
Most  forms  of  Government  have  some  saving  Grace  about  them. 
The  wisdom  and  energy  of  a  Monarchyj  with  all  its  pride,  great 
families,  and  their  mischievous  extortions^  keep  out  the  mischief 
and  extortion  of  the  demagogue  family;  and  allow  only  an  occa- 
sional interloping  member,  merely  to  furnish  an  example,  how 
quickly  such  a  government  can  stop,  when  necessary,  his  selfish, 
noisy,  and  patriotic  tongue.  But  the  demagogues  of  a  Republic 
having  no  intelligent,  honest,  and  supervising  hoAj;  for  Heaven 
knows  they  need  itj  to  watch  and  correct  them,  are  like  Howdy 
Disturbers  of  the  peace,  with  the  Police  away;  and  having  as- 
sumed a  kind  of  family  or  self- chartered  life,  and  power  of  mis- 
chief, many  of  their  deserving  members  might  be  hanged,  or 
might  cut  their  own  throats,  on  missing  their  tricks  of  ambition, 
and  the  corporate  remainder  still  live  on.  Nor  can  they  be  changed 
by  regeneration,  as  there  is  nothing  in  them  except  themselves, 
to  be  born-again.  And  thus  for  a  radical  reformation  they  should 
not  be  born  at  all.  Neither  can  a  strong  government  affect  them : 
since  they  are  the  government:  and  with  the  insolence  of  strength, 
we  should  have  the  drama  of  Athens,  under  her  'Thirty,'  or  per- 
haps our  *  Hundred*  tyrants,  re-enacted  before  us. 

How  then  are  the  people  of  our  republic,  with  all  their  free- 
dom, to  free  themselves  from  their  demagogues?  As  the  latter 
cannot  be  born  again  to  virtuej  the  former  must  be  educated  anew 
to  a  broad  and  general  wisdom,  with  its  discriminating  knowledge, 
the  cure  at  the  same  time,  both  for  selfishness,  and  its  demagogue- 
forms.  That  wisdom  is  not  to  be  conveyed  by  millions  spent  in 
the  Government  charity  of  West-Point,  in  High  and  Common 
schools;  nor  by  the  worn-out  mental  philosophy  of  the  Cathedral 
and  the  College;  where  first  honors,  and  other  premiums  for 
wasteful  vanity  and  conceit,  are  the  measure  of  intellect;  but  in 
teaching  the  use  of  that  physical  instrument  of  perception  which 
teaches  in  return,  the  way  to  learn,  and  to  justly  accomplish  every 
thing  else.  In  teaching  further  what  the  mind  is  in  itself;  that 
we  may  discover  how  it  acts  on  all  other  things,  thereby  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  difference  between  the  limited  and 
particular  wisdom  of  a  single  art,  or  trade-taught  individual,  and 
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the  broad  mentivity  of  a  general  sage;  of  the  difference  between 
the  intelligent  and  upright  citizen,  and  the  imbecile  and  yicioas 
speech-maker,  who  impudently  and  nefariously  pretends  to  think 
for  him. 


Article  XVII.  Of  the  Limited  Mind  of  the  Q-reat  Military 

Commander. 

By  the  rule  of  a  broad  and  discriminating  power,  few  military 
characters  deserve  an  elevated  place  on  the  scale  of  mentivity. 
This  mediocrity  is  part  of  the  ordination  of  nature:  for  great 
mentivity  performs  its  work  in  the  shortest,  the  most  consummate, 
and  the  most  useful  manner;  and  we  can  conceive  of  the  highest 
agency  of  intellect  applied  to  the  affairs  of  war,  to  be  only  m 
wisely  contriving  the  means  for  preventing  it.  But  the  mind  has 
not  yet  approached  so  near  to  its  self-support  by  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  virtue,  as  to  live  without  the  folly,  and  weakness, 
and  wickedness  of  national,  civil,  and  religious  War.  Here  the 
ordination  of  Nature  has  kindly  interposed,  by  a  decree  that  who- 
ever so  far  resists  the  universal  law  for  the  preservation  of  the 
species  of  animals,  as  to  raise  a  hand  to  destroy  his  own,  shall  be 
restricted  to  the  least  power  in  his  efforts  towards  its  destruction. 
We  must  make  this  appear,  by  an  analysis  of  the  character,  and 
capacity  of  the  Military  Commander,  to  marshal  and  direct  the 
divisions  of  an  imperial  army. 

War  is  a  game  of  hazard;  and  therefore  does  not  require  an 
extraordinary  character  in  the  perceptive  constituents,  and  their 
qualities  to  conduct  it  with  success.  But  it  excites  the  strongest 
interests  of  man,  in  the  passions  of  hope,  fear,  pride,  vanity,  am- 
bition, avarice,  and  revenge;  and  if  it  has  any  thing  within  the 
great  circuit  of  its  misery,  to  be  blindly  mistaken  for  a  virtue,  it 
is  that  of  the  vivid  glory  of  a  Triumph.  The  world  therefore 
measures  the  whole  chance-minded  skill  of  the  Great  Captain,  by 
his  Palm  of  good  fortune,  or  by  his  disastrous  failure.  His  fame 
then  comes  from  the  dice-box.  A  successful  throw  makes  bis 
estimated  intellect;   and  the  unlucky  reverse  closes  his  game: 
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jet  his  failure  or  his  fortune  may  have  been  owing  to  the  counsel 
of  his  Lieutenant,  the  coming-up  of  a  Reserve,  or  the  information 
of  a  spy.  When  mind  contends  with  nature,  for  the  discovery  of 
truth;  or  for  invention,  competes  with  the  intricate  possibilities  of 
art,  it  searches  confidently  among  unchanging  principles.  When 
army  contends  .with  armyj  the  purposes  of  each,  besides  being  re- 
spectively unknown  to  the  other,  varies  within  itselfj  from  imperfect 
primary  perceptions,  contradictory  or  false  memorial  authority, 
and  vague  joint  comparisons  on  these  uncertain  perceptions.  But 
immediate  conclusion  being  often  required  in  the  reciprocal  move- 
ments of  two  acting  and  counteracting  armies,  there  cannot  be  in 
the  Commander  of  either  side,  upon  the  decisive  points  of  battle, 
that  deliberate  exercise  of  the  constituents  which  produces  the 
great  and  useful  work  of  intellect.  Thus  we  learn,  by  contrast  be- 
tween the  working  plans  of  military,  and  of  philosophic  strategy 
so  to  call  it,  that  with  the  former,  especially  in  the  field,  the  ques- 
tion of  generalship  is  frequently  determined  by  accident:  which  in 
war,  is  only  that  unforeseen  result  of  purposes,  that  has  no  ob- 
vious and  uniform  tie  of  relationship  between  cause  and  effect. 
Some  Captains,  as  it  occurred  with  Alexander  and  Caesar,  by 
throwing  themselves  with  great  quickness  and  energy  on  an  enemy 
of  inferior  resources  and  discipline,  have  made  their  success  ap- 
pear to  be  less  owing  to  the  blindness  of  fortune,  than  to  the 
overbearing  force  of  personal  confidence;  and  have  been  sur- 
named,  The  Great.  But  by  the  few  who  have  received  the  title, 
we  still  findj  though  their  battles  might  have  been  their  ownj  the 
renown  of  that  title  has  been  the  blind-fold  award  of  chance. 

We  have  read  of  Commanders;  and  have  known  many  pre- 
tenders, in  no  way  fitted  to  be  Field  Assistant  to  a  Great  Cap- 
tain, except  by  holding  his  stirrup:  but  from  observation  of  their 
achievements,  and  the  measurable  character  of  their  minds,  .we 
endeavor  to  describe  them. 

The  objects  of  primary  perception  in  the  rotine  duty  of  a  Com- 
mander, are  too  limited  and  indefinite  to  form  the  broad  physical 
basis  of  an  effective  mentivity.  For  while  he  is  occupied  with  the 
metaphysics  of  the  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition  of  his  station,  and 
of  the  necessary  change  of  his  tactics,  he  is  obliged  to  trust  to  his 
Bubalterns  for  his  preparatory  resources.     There  is  perhaps  no 
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human  character,  if  we  except  that  of  a  King,  and  the  Pop^^^» 
which  is  more  indebted  for  its  success  and  its  Glory,  to  the  yi 
rions  aid  of  dependents,  than  the  triumphant  General.    Vespasiai 
raised  the  vast  Flavian  Amphitheater.     The  illustrious  Louis  cu 
his  initials  on  the  Louvre,  and  some  Apostolic  successor  of  St^ 
Peter,  looking  to  future  Fame,  as  well  as  future  Life,  put  thi 
possessive  case  of  his  name  on  the  Vatican,  and  over  its  accumu 
lated  treasure ;  on  all  of  which  the  various  Artists  might  have 
in  the  words  of  Virgilj  the  work  is  mine,  the  credit  is  taken  b; 
another.     The  great  Commander  is  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  on 
the  summit  of  his  pyramid,  but  the  vast  under-laying,  and  rubble- 
work  of  his  elevationj  from  the  common  Soldier,  and  a  thousand 
other  essentials,  to  the  Counseling  Staff  at  his  elbowj  are  cased 
out  of  sight. 

We  do  not  believe  the  extravagant  fiction,  that  Cyrus  could 
recognize,  and  call  by  name,  the  individuals  of  his  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand ;  for  that  would  have  absorbed  his  whole  mind 
in  a  useless  memorial ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  parable  of  the 
extensive  manner  in  which  the  senses  should  be  used,  for  primary 
perception,  on  all  things  relating  to  siege,  and  battle,  pursuit, 
and  retreat. 

The  memorial  constituent  should  consist  of  the  applicable  facts 
and  principles  of  experience,  and  of  a  faithful  record  of  military 
events.  Joint  comparisons  of  the  relationships  of  these  primary 
and  memorial  images  and  types,  should  furnish  reflections  and 
facts,  for  an  exact  and  prompt  conclusion.  Nor  should  clearness 
of  the  verbal  sign,  the  fifth  constituent,  which  gives  clearness  to 
the  rest,  be  wanting  in  the  mind  of  a  Commander.  This  should 
be  the  comprehensive  vivid,  prompt,  and  energetic  capacity  of  the 
military  mind,  whenever  required  to  oppose  the  inroad  of  am- 
bitious Kings,  Ministers,  or  Demagogues ;  yet  still  liable,  through 
its  own  usual  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  to  bring-on  the  evils  it 
would  without  selfishness,  have  been  able  to  prevent  in  others. 
Against  the  scourge;  if  such  he  should  be;;  of  a  consummate  Cap- 
tain, who  without  a  motive  of  indignation,  or  just  retribution, 
aspires  to  the  ambition  of  slaughtering  his  species;  merely  to 
raise  his  monument  on  their  Graves;  the  ordination  of  nature  has 
happily  interposed,  by  limiting  such  minds  with  a  few  excepted 
qualities,  to  a  narrow  and  common  power  of  intellect. 
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Of  the  qualities  of  the  constituents,  in  the  great  Soldier's  mind, 
^  few  seem  to  form  the  whole  ability  of  the  commander.  I  shall 
first  notice  those  in  which  he  seems  to  be  deficient. 

His  Excursive  range  is  limited.  It  has  been  before  remarked, 
tfaat  the  broader  the  primary  and  memorial  flight  of  perception, 
"irith  due  precaution,  and  joined  with  other  eminent  qualities,  the 
more  remarkable  the  mentivity.  But  the  generally  unsteady, 
&nd  adventuring  character  of  military  men,  too  frequently  limits 
their  education,  and  cuts  off  the  range  of  an  extensive  circuit  of 
knowledge,  even  if  the  business  and  social  relations  of  the  army 
afford  opportunities  to  enlarge  it.  A  wide  and  ungoverned  ex- 
oursion  makes  a  poor,  or  rather  a  wild,  or  transcendental  or  no- 
"tional  Captain.  And  yet  he  has  his  equal  chance  for  lucky 
fortune,  with  the  rest;  and  if  he  is  not  a  fanatic  in  plans  and 
liopes,  the  purely  physical  perceptions  of  a  battle  may  banish, 
£br  the  time,  his  metaphysical  vision. 

The  Elective  quality  which  requires  a  deliberate  comparison  of 
relationships  between  things,  is  not  very  exact  in  a  mind  which 
lias  not  time  for  circumspection,  in  the  emergencies  of  a  hasty 
action. 

From  the  account  given  of  the  general  condition  of  education, 
^with  the  social  habits  of  the  Soldier,  we  may  infer  he  has  not  the 
Manifold  quality  of  perception. 

His  life  then,  his  changing  scenes,  his  varied  interests,  his 
liopes  and  fearsj  for  the  brave  have  as  many  fears  of  their  own 
as  other  individualsj  prevent  a  Durability  of  perception ;  except 
it  may  be  in  his  vanity  and  ambition,  which  with  added  pride, 
generally  last  for  life ;  and  sometimes  towards  its  close,  are  united 
irith  avarice,  and  devotion. 

The  same  circumstances  lead  the  Commander's  mind  to  the 
Mutative  quality,  except  in  one  particular  case.  Thus  he  will 
turn  to  serve  any  master  and  any  cause ;  he  kills  his  friend  in 
a  duel,  and  then  becomes  religious ;  and  when  he  is  grown  too  old 
to  kill,  he  will  turn  into  a  bigot.  But;  for  our  exception  to  his 
ready  change  of  mindj  who  ever  hears  of  death-bed  contrition 
from  a  Soldier?  though  he  may,  as  it  is  said  of  Julius  Cdssar, 
and  it  is  now  true  of  another^  have  destroyed  a  million  of  his 
species.     Tardy  the  murderous  Pirate,  personally  and  by  im- 
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mediate  order,  made- way  with  only  four  hundred.    Thy  comment, 
Reader ! 

A  Commander,  if  he  has  become  a  great  one,  by  rising  through 
his  inferior  dutiesj  and  not  like  an  American  Warrior,  who  eats  his 
breakfast  as  a  political,  perhaps  a  pettifogging  Lawyer,  and  his 
following  dinner  as  a  Major  Generalj  has  been  so  accustomed  to 
the  restriction  of  superior  authority,  and  afterwards  so  habituated 
to  see  submission,  that  he  may  become  tyrannical,  but  rarely  In- 
dependent. And  this  Conformity  to  ruling  influence  is  one  of  the 
causes,  why,  in  disturbed  and  revolutionary  countries,  armies  so 
often  change  their  political  sides;  a  danger  to  which  our  repubUc 
will  be  liable,  on  great  disturbances,  by  the  demagogues  haying  so 
long  kept  the  people  under  subjection,  in  not  allowing  them  to 
think,  speak,  and  act  for  themselves. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  qualities  of  Truth  and  Falsehood 
have  more  especial  relation  to  the  Commander,  than  to  others  of 
equal  condition. 

The  profession  of  Arms,  from  the  limited  degree  of  its  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  of  naturej  and  in  general  of  all  sciences  and 
artsj  except  its  own,  has  no  extended,  nor  accurate  reach  of 
Foresight.  And  Foresight  being  merely  the  application  of  the 
unchanging  rules  of  things,  to  future  eventsj  there  can  be  only  an 
uncertain  foresight  for  the  art  of  war,  which  is  nearly  throughout  a 
game  of  chance ;  where  the  two  parties  being  ignorant  of  each  other's 
purposes,  can,  no  more  than  chess-players,  know  what  is  next  to 
happen.  For  a  universal  victor  at  chess,  like  an  unchecked  Com- 
mander, owes  his  success  in  part  to  the  effect  of  the  absorbing, 
and  embarrassing  apprehension  in  an  opponent  of  being  beatenj 
and  not  altogether  to  his  own  supposed  extraordinary  foresight 
and  power.  Yet  if  the  arithmetic  calculation  of  chances  were 
deliberately  applicable  to  the  contingencies  of  war,  it  could  not  be 
done  preparatory  to  the  field,  nor  upon  it. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  quality  of  Habit ;  except  that  the  suc- 
cessful Commander  is  so  accustomed  to  deal  out  death,  to  gratify 
his  vanity  and  ambition,  that  if  it  is  not  the  first  instinct  of 
cruelty  in  his  animal  constitution,  it  becomes  a  second  nature, 
in  the  glory  of  the  man. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fact  in  the  history  of  all  deadly  human 
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quarrels,  but  more  remarkable  in  the  sudden  mutation  of  the  in- 
stinctive or  acquired  habit  of  cruelty  in  the  military  character. 
When  the  battle  rages,  the  quiescent  and  actionary  qualities  of 
ferocious  perception,  are  on  each  side  directed  against  the  other. 
The  moment  a  flag  is  struck,  or  a  sword  surrendered,  the  Fiend 
of  enmity  and  fire  is  changed  to  the  Angel  of  pity,  with  'healing 
in  her  wings.'  Do  metaphysical  casuists  ascribe  this  sympathy 
to  a  providential  turning  of  the  heart?  Then  why  did  it  not 
turn  at  the  time  of  the  keenest  infliction?  We  maintain,  that 
with  the  instinct,  or  secret  prudence  of  fearj  pride,  vanity,  and 
ambition  are  the  ruling  passions  of  a  Soldier's  life.  On  the  shout 
of  victory  fear  is  gone ;  yet  the  vices  of  pride,  vanity,  and  am- 
bition, so  vividly  occupy  perception,  as  to  overrule  all  memory  of 
enmity;  joining  with  them  only  the  intensity  of  agreeable  images 
and  types  of  triumphant  Glory,  crowned  with  a  compassionate 
and  courteous  magnanimity. 

These  are  all  the  common,  limited,  or  vicious  qualities  in  the 
character  of  the  military  Captain,  through  all  its  fvecessive 
gradations  of  ability. 

The  three  qualities  that  eminently  distinguish  him,  and  are  the 
principal  causes  of  his  success,  are  selfishness,  quickness,  and 
vividness  or  force.  It  has  been  saidj  four  things  are  necessary  to 
form  the  character  of  a  great  Captain;  courage,  health,  knowl- 
edge, and  success  or  lucky  chance,  without  which  the  world  gives 
no  weight  to  the  other  three.  There  are  three  kinds  of  courage. 
The  first  the  result  of  a  forcible  perception  of  the  risks  of  the 
event,  with  still  a  perception  of  its  dangers,  that  they  may  be 
avoided.  This  is  observative  and  reflective  courage.  The  last 
two  are  the  result  of  blindness  to  danger:  one  from  that  vivid 
perception  of  the  object  of  pursuit  which  outshines  the  images  and 
types  of  surrounding  threats;  the  other  from  that  feebleness  of 
perception  which  obscures  nearly  alike,  the  object  and  the  danger. 
These  are  called,  blind,  brute,  or  insensible  courage.  It  is  the 
first  of  these  modes,  that  forms  part  of  the  character  of  the  great 
Commander:  which  with  vividness  and  quickness  to  arm  percep- 
tion into  energy,  constitutes  his  distinctive  mental  eflicacy.  In 
the  event  of  battle  however,  vivid  images  and  types  are  no  more 
than  bright  pictures  on  the  senses,  unless  joined  with  quickness  of 
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motion,  as  an  actionary  quality,  to  accomplish  in  a  moment,  the 
final  cause  of  vividness.  Again  then,  it  is  this  union  of  ^quick- 
ness with  vividness  or  force,  that  constitutes  the  energetic  mind 
and  power  essential  to  an  eminent  Captain. 

These  are  the  qualities  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  Temper,  in  the 
affairs  of  life;  but  which  the  religious  moralist  would  endeavor  to 
pervert,  from  a  useful  purpose,  by  condenlning  it  as  a  folly  and 
a  sin :  as  if  to  have  a  clear  and  bright  primary  perception  of  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  the  quick  actionary  quality  to  do  it  at  once 
and  vigorously,  is  not,  when  required,  an  ordination  of  God  and 
Nature  in  the  human  mind. 

What  is  called  Boldness,  is  this  energy,  without  a  clear  image 
or  type  of  a  purpose,  and  without  a  courageous  perception  of  its 
dangers;  though  not  always  without  impudence:  which  in  any 
Officer  should  be  kept  under  direction  and  control. 

I  have  named  selfishness,  as  a  leading  quality  of  an  eminent 
Captain.  It  is  not  that  instinctive  and  useful  selfishness,  due  as 
a  protection  to  the  sub-animal,  and  to  poverty  and  ignorance  in 
man:  but  selfishness  under  the  several  masks  of  vanity,  pride, 
and  ambition ;  personations  as  repugnant  to  good  sense  and  vir- 
tue, as  the  master-abomination  they  were  intended  to  cover. 
Vanity  first  steps  out  in  his  youthful  commission  with  his  blue, 
and  gold,  and  feathers,  and  the  show  of  untried  bravery;  for  the 
gaping  gaze  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  fellow-vanity  of  the  gentler 
sex  that  loves  even  the  promising  garments  of  Glory.  After  the 
first  Field,  Pride  has  marched  forth ;  and  with  the  first  wound, 
has  bled  in  the  service  of  his  King,  or  his  Country.  When 
Pride  becomes  actionary,  it  always  moves  with  presumption;  and 
Ambition,  on  presumptive  hopes,  sometimes  closes  his  progressive 
Career  by  overturning  the  Empire  he  was  once  proud  to  defendj 
or  in  kneeling  down  to  the  block.  It  is  this  vanity,  pride,  and 
ambition,  the  three  ill-concealing  fiices  of  selfishness,  leading  on 
the  vivid,  the  forcible,  and  the  rapid  qualities,  that  have  done 
much  to  elevate  the  Commander  to  his  useful  or  his  afflictive 
hight.  Measuring  the  mind  then  by  an  analytic  description  of 
its  Constituents,  their  qualities,  and  their  working  plan,  the  only 
means  yet  proposed,  for  truly  and  clearly  estimating  its  valuer 
we  find  the  great  Captain  does  not  seem  to  deserve  that  place  on 
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the  rolls  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  an  unreflcctive  world,  amid 
the  pealing  of  his  bells,  and  the  salvos  of  his  artillery,  has  been 
disposed  to  allow  him.  For  what  indeed  has  he  ever  done,  except 
serve  his  own  selfishness,  in  advancing,  by  works  of  misery,  the 
glory  of  Kings,  and  Priests,  and  People:  all  therefore  equally 
involved  in  his  criminality. 

I  am  ashamed  to  fiame  him,  of  yet  enduring  notoriety,  who 
when  a  child  despondingly  cried  at  the  precocious  and  punishable 
thought,  that  his  father's  conquests  would  leave  him  no  unoffend- 
ing humanity  to  distress,  and  to  butcher;  and  to  humanity's  dis- 
graccj  for  his  own  immortal  glory.  Nor  would  I  name  one  of 
later  day,  who  with  pharisaic  conscience,  declaredj  that  to  him, 
the  Glory  of  victory  faded  with  reflection  on  the  misery  it  had 
Cost.  Here  the  vice  was,  in  allowing  himself  even  a  faded  glory; 
and  the  folly,  in  not  preventing  the  misery,  by  declining  to  create 
it.  But  he  lulled  the  fears  of  an  empire;  and  the  flattering 
satisfaction  in  this,  both  atoned  for  the  misery,  and  to  him  re- 
brightened  and  sanctified  the  glory. 


Article  XVIII.  Of  the  Character  of  the  Diplomatist. 

The  term  diplomatist,  without  reference  to  its  etymology,  is 
applied  to  the  personal  and  deputed  agent  of  a  Prince  or  State, 
who  ministerially  represents  at  a  foreign  Court  or  Capital  the 
authority  of  his  respective  Sovereignty,  on  all  questions  of  na- 
tional relationships,  arising  between  them,  and  involving  relation- 
ships with  other  foreign  Princes  and  States.  The  representative 
is  called  Embassador,  Minister,  or  Envoy;  with  the  distinction 
of  Resident,  or  Temporary ;  and  with  special,  or  full  and  general 
powers.  Besides  the  vested  and  negotiative  functions  of  public 
Ministers,  there  are  formalities  of  rank  among  the  several  agents, 
and  nice  punctilios  of  duty  in  the  diplomatic  corps,  at  a  foreign 
Court  or  State;  which  have  no  connection  with  our  present  pur- 
pose. We  would  however,  include  within  this  head,  those  minis- 
terial agents,  who  under  the   name  of  Cabinets,   are  thought 
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necessary  to  supply  the  unfortunate  incapacity  of  hereditary 
Princes;  and  to  manage  the  too  often  self-willed  conceit  of  igno- 
rant Chief  Magistrates  fresh  from  the  ranks  of  the  deluded  peo- 
ple: the  circuit  and  condition  of  knowledge,  and  the  working 
plan  of  the  mind  being  alike  in  each.  Thus  the  same  Sovereignty 
that  sends  abroad  the  keen  Diplomatist,  to  report-back  national 
intentions  and  the  whisperings  of  high  political  '  Circles^'  seems 
to  require  a  home  Diplomacy,  to  guard  against  whisperings  in  the 
ear,  and  headstrong  intentions,  of  sovereignty  itself. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  question  the  necessity,  or  to 
undervalue  the  importance  of  these  instrumental  classes.  For 
until  the  human  intellect  becomes  self-inquisitive,  and  by  learn- 
ing its  own  frame  and  purpose;  is  enabled  to  see  clearly  and 
analytically,  into  the  frame,  purpose,  and  character  of  intellect 
in  othersj  these  and  a  thousand  substitutes  for  wisdom  in  the  yet 
muddled  state  of  observing  and  thinking  on  Government,  Reli- 
gion, Ambition,  and  Glory,  must  not  only  continue  to  be  borne, 
but  to  be  thankfully  used.  The  diplomatic,  and  ministerial  mind, 
both  in  its  foreign  and  home  department,  is  exercised  in  greater 
part  on  the  constitutional  laws  of  its  own  Kingdom  or  State,  and 
in  the  international  laws  and  customs,  regulating  the  rights  of 
Kingdoms  and  States  in  intercourse  with  each  other.  But  all 
human  laws,  when  compared  with  the  laws  of  God  and  Nature, 
are  imperfect,  limited,  and  changeable.  The  so-called  Wisdom, 
therefore  that  frames  them,  and  the  so-called  comprehensive  sur- 
vey, and  particular  sagacity  that  applies  them,  make  only  a  cir- 
cumscribed use  of  the  unbounded  resources  of  an  ordained  men- 
tivity.  We  know  that  diplomatic,  and  ministerial  affairs  are 
displayed  on  the  elevated  terraces  of  Court  and  of  State;  and 
that  it  is  often  the  vulgar  failing  of  accidental  eminence,  to  look 
with  disdain  on  supposed  inferiority.  Hence  we  find  more  pride, 
than  vanity  and  ambition,  in  the  diplomatists  and  ministers  of 
Princes;  and  more  vanity  and  striving  ambition,  than  pride,  in 
those  of  Republican  States.  Besides,  the  former;  though  not  the 
Princej  yet  immediately  representing  his  will,  and  its  authority, 
conceit  themselves  to  be  part  of  the  retinue  of  his  mind,  and  thus 
an  order  of  rank  and  honor,  if  not  of  nobility  itself.  Whereas 
the  diplomatists  and  secretaries  of  what  are  very  oddly  called 
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Free  States,  raised  from  ignorance  and  insignificance,  to  the  tem- 
porary privilege  of  bestowing  ofiicial  power  on  flattering  idlers, 
become  so  blinded  with  vanity,  as  to  show  by  indifference,  an 
ambitious  superiority,  even  over  those  who  gave  the  '  brief  author- 
ity '  to  bestow  them.  But,  what  with  the  pride  of  Court  Diplo- 
matists, and  the  conceit  of  Bepublican  Secretariesj  assuming  them- 
selves to  be  respectively  a  fraction  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Prince 
or  of  the  States  they  are  in  all  their  ministerial  duties  so  grave, 
80  cautious  to  peep  through  some  crack  of  their  mind  before  they 
open  its  window,  so  oracular,  so  'know nothing'  or  'close  mouthed' 
as  to  indicate  no  opportunity  or  means,  to  acquire  more  than  a 
very  limited  and  narrow  mentivity.  For  silent  thinking,  is  sub- 
animal  thinkings  and  gathers  no  knowledge;  as  we  learn  from  the 
history  of  the  parrot,  whichj  on  the  purchaser  remarking  to  the 
owner,  that  she  seemed  silent  and  dullj  cried  out,  /  think  the 
more:  but  saying  so  little,  even  a  parrot  could  not,  and  did  not, 
think  at  all. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  mental  constituents  and 
qualities,  exercised  by  the  several  agents  of  Kings  or  States, 
whether  as  ministers  abroad,  or  secretaries  at  home;  which  we 
here  describe  under  one  term,  as  that  of  the  Diplomatist 

The  Primary  Constituent,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
human  intellect,  is  exceedingly  limited  in  the  diplomatist.  The 
rights  of  nations  in  territory,  colony,  commerce,  defense,  choice 
of  Government,  and  above  all,  in  their  gratification  of  pride, 
vanity,  avarice,  and  ambition^  all  the  subjects  of  his  agency^  are, 
in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  opinion,  too  much  involved 
in  the  sophistry  of  metaphysics  and  law,  to  call  for  or  allow  a  clear 
and  convincing  use  of  the  senses.  The  endless  things  of  God, 
and  Nature,  and  Art,  might  be  set  before  the  primary  perception 
of  a  Princely  diplomatist,  and  if  they  were  turned  into  visible 
alphabets  to  describe  themselves,  he  would  read  every  where  the 
words,  my  *  Royal  Master;'  yet  only  dimly  or  not  at  all,  regard 
the  speaking  things  of  God,  Nature,  and  Art.  The  same  things 
before  a  Home  or  Foreign  Minister  of  a  Bepublic  would  impress 
only  the  hopeful  words,  '  Oligarchial  family,'  *  subservient  people,' 
and  the  ^coming  election;'  for  all  his  primary  perceptions  are 
employed  on  such  ambitious  verbal  signs  as  these. 
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We  have  shown,  that  as  the  memorial  constituent  is  only  the 
image  and  type  of  our  own  primary,  or  the  reported  primary 
perception  of  others^  the  memorial  of  the  diplomatist  must  be 
limited  in  those  strictly  derived  from  the  primary ;  though  abund- 
ant in  the  reported  images  and  types  from  authority:  for  he  him- 
self has  seen,  or  otherwise  experienced,  few  of  the  reported  facts 
that  form  tlie  collections  of  records,  on  all  international  relation- 
ships; and  on  all  the  internal  affairs  of  a  State.  We  thus  learn; 
although  there  may  be  sufficient  memorials  for  the  limited  com- 
parisons and  conclusions  on  diplomatic  and  ministerial  questions^ 
they  must  furnish  meager  materials,  for  a  true,  exact,  broad,  and 
ready  mentivity. 

The  joint  constituent  of  the  diplomatist's  mind  having  for  its 
working  materials,  few  primary,  and  an  authoritative  mass  of 
memorial  perceptions,  the  comparison  of  these  images  and  types 
must  be  often  indefinite  or  confused,  and  the  relationship  between 
them  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  This  is  the  cause  of  diplomatic 
investigations  and  controversies  being  sophistical  and  indeter- 
minate to  all  but  their  respective  agents  and  advocates. 

A  diplomatic  mind  has  its  conclusions,  from  hearsay  mixed 
with  perceptions  of  its  own;  they  are  therefore  generally  limited, 
often  vague,  and  sometimes  erroneous. 

On  whatever  subjects  comparison  becomes  accurate  and  terms 
precise,  over  a  wide  excursive  flight,  there  is  an  approximation 
towards  the  mathematical  working  plan:  and  a  strict  analysis 
and  definite  nomenclature  of  the  mind,  may  then  enable  it  to 
conclude  in  a  certain  degree  from  data  of  its  own.  A  knowledge 
of  the  connected  relation  of  the  five  constituents  with  each  other, 
affords  the  means  for  concluding  on  the  unknown,  from  the  known 
of  these  relations.  Thus  if  we  perceive  an  exact  and  copious 
verbal  sign,  we  may  conclude,  that  as  far  as  it  extends,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  an  exact  and  full  primary  constituent,  a  memorial  not 
furnished  by  mere  authority,  and  a  close  joint  comparison  of  the 
materials  of  these  constituents.  If  we  find  exact  and  extended 
primary,  with  these  transferred  directly  to  memorials,  and  carried 
strictly  through  the  other  constituents,  we  shall  find  exact  com- 
parison and  just  conclusion,  with  precise  and  copious  verbal  signs. 
It  may  then  be  fairly  inferred  by  this  formula,  that  with  the 
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limited  primary,  the  merely  authoritative  memorial,  and  a  vague 
joint  comparison  of  these,  the  conclusive  constituent  of  the  di- 
plomatist would  be,  as  it  is  found,  in  great  international  ques- 
tions, discussed  with  all  the  evasive  sophistry,  and  arts  of  decep- 
tion, which  the  honor  of  contending  States,  and  of  Princes  may 
require. 

The  verbal  constituent  of  the  diplomatic  mind  is,  in  its  rhetoric, 
always  carefully  cultivated,  and  as  it  would  appear,  in  the  same 
school  of  thought  and  pen :  having  no  traits  of  style  except  of  the 
diplomatic,  which  nobody  reads  for  instruction  or  tastej  and  poli- 
ticians only  to  confute.  The  first  accomplishment,  then,  essential 
to  an  aspiring  young  diplomat,  is  to  write.  The  argument  is  of  little 
present  consequence,  as  it  will  come  with  the  future  emergency. 
As  to  elocution,  he  thinks  it  a  natural  gift,  and  rather  corrupted 
by  schooling.  But  to  write  well,  as  he  does  with  common  thought, 
or  to  write  under  the  compiled  thought  of  another,  is  to  condemn 
the  pen  to  a  correct  insignificance.  Thought  is  the  Person ;  and 
Style,  the  Robe,  which  can  have  no  ample  and  easy  cast  of 
drapery,  nor  elegance,  on  a  vulgar  figure  without  posture,  char- 
acter, or  action.  With  such  an  ambitious  pen  the  novice  enters 
the  diplomatic  body ;  and  you  cannot  tell  his  writing  from  the 
easy,  correct,  and  general  manner  of  the  rest.  His  style  must 
not  have  ^weight  and  edge,'  though  it  might  strike  and  cut  po- 
litely ;  for  that  would  be  to  dw-rotine,  and  undignify  diplomacy. 

The  qualities  of  the  diplomatic  mind  are  such  as  would  be  pro- 
perly applied,  to  vary  the  common  character  of  its  constituents. 
It  has  no  place  therefore  for  the  Vivid.  The  dignified  formality 
of  ministerial  intellect  forbids  any  thing  so  natural,  as  a  bright 
honesty  of  style,  where  the  deepest  seriousness  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  scheme  of  dissimulation  and  chicanery. 

The  quality  of  Quickness  is  no  part  of  his  mind.  In  Slowness 
of  action,  as  in  the  Law,  if  not  of  perception,  there  is  dignity: 
for  the  business  of  Kings  and  States  afiects  a  grave  deliberation, 
like  the  rites  of  a  Priestly  religion ;  and  diplomatists  who  transact 
it,  hold  a  dignified  watch  on  each  other,  that  the  rules  of  the 
craft  may  be  strictly  complied  with. 

His  Excursive  flight  is  over  few  things  and  subjects,  except 

within  the  narrow  circuit  of  his  own  purposes;  hence  he  rarely 
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draws  an  illustration  from  nature  and  art:  thinking  perliqps, 
their  unbounded  analogies  of  forms  and  agencies  are  not  applici- 
ble  to  the  designs  and  works  of  Kings  and  States.  In  cultivated 
and  refined  nations,  he  fills  his  ministerial  residence  with  pictures; 
but  his  taste  like  that  of  his  master's  lies  in  cost  and  rarity,  his 
collectors  in  all  the  rest  judge  for  him. 

Nature  and  art  are  such  a  pervading  net-work  of  causes  and 
efiects,  that  a  metaphoric  perception  may  trace  their  interwoven 
tissues,  and  find  in  every  fiber  and  function  of  any  one  part,  a  re- 
semblance at  least,  to  the  fiber  and  function  of  every  other  part 
of  the  universal  fabric  of  things.  But  the  diplomatist's  circuit  u 
not  through  this  Fabric. 

When  deeply  learned,  the  diplomatist  has  scope  enough  for  his 
excursive  flight  in  the  facts  of  constitutional  law,  from  his  archives 
at  home;  and  from  the  principles  and  exemplification  of  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations. 

The  Elective  quality  in  his  mind  is  active  within  its  narrow 
round  of  knowledge:  yet  with  a  meager  primary,  and  a  memorial, 
made  up  of  questionable  authority  is  not  always  clear  and  exact. 
As  this  quality  has  particular  reference  to  the  joint  constituent, 
we  have  given  its  character  under  that  head. 

The  Agreeable  is  a  common  quality  with  the  diplomatist:  for 
having  rarely  any  independence  of  characterj  and  representing 
Courts  and  States,  two  of  the  great  fountains  of  honor,  he  can 
always  have  recourse  to  his  own  agreeable  perceptions  of  the 
pride,  vanity,  or  ambition  of  his  station. 

The  Manifold  quality  of  perception  does  not  belong  to  a  mind, 
narrowed  down  to  the  point  of  serving  the  ambition  of  Princes 
and  Cabinets,  who,  with  a  like  limitation,  are  constantly  going 
over  only  their  circuit  of  glory  and  honor,  with  all  its  disastrous 
consequences  to  mankind ;  unassuaged  by  whatever  the  eulogists 
of  glory  and  honor  have  said  in  their  praise. 

The  qualities  of  Truth  and  Falsehood  are  diplomatic  percep- 
tions, about  which  much  has  been  said :  and  if  we  consider  what 
great  demands  the  glory  and  honor  of  Prince  and  the  State  make 
on  the  honor  and  conscience  of  their  ministerial  agents,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised,  that  the  charge  of  evasion  and  of  equivocation 
should  not  unfrequently  have  been  made  against  the  character  of 
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diplomatic  transactions:  and  we  knowj  these  are,  in  every  class 
of  life,  the  sliding  paths  into  falsehood.  The  Prince  and  the 
State  often  say  and  do  what  they  ought  not :  therefore  their  acts 
and  words  must  be  denied,  or  sophisticated  into  apparent  right, 
or  Dooms-day  would  come  to  diplomacy.  And  thus  the  duty  of 
the  diplomatist  is  performed.  We  give  only  as  a  parable  of  public 
opinion  on  the  qualities  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  a  ministerial 
agent,  the  old  story  of  him,  who  avowed^  the  cause  of  his  success 
in  diplomatic  controversy  lay  in  the  trick  of  his  always  speaking 
the  truth,  which  from  habit,  Prince  and  State,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Craft,  never  believed. 

A  diplomatist  is  so  limited  in  his  primary  perceptions,  so  under 
anthority  in  his  memorialj  and  his  materials  for  joint  comparison, 
and  for  conclusion  are  so  few  and  questionable,  as  to  aiford  no 
broad  and  accurate  means  for  distant  Foresight. 

There  is  variously,  so  much  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  in  the 
mind  of  a  diplomatist,  that  we  necessarily  look  for  his  selfishness, 
the  great  radical  principle  of  these  vices :  for  vice  is  the  product 
of  ignorance  and  folly,  the  general  causes  of  selfishness;  but  the 
diplomatist  is  not  broadly  observant,  and  reflective  enough  to  dis- 
cover, that  his  position  is  above  the  human  necessity  that  requires 
its  protection.  There  is,  as  we  said  above,  some  difference  in  the 
relative  degrees  of  the  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  affecting  the 
minister  of  a  Prince,  and  of  a  State,  pretending  to  govern  itself. 
The  former  has,  from  his  proximity  to  his  master,  such  an  over- 
ruling pride,  as  to  have  little  vanity  for  common  praise.  He 
knows,  the  culminating  point  of  Princely  ascension  is  beyond  his 
reach:  nor  does  his  ambition  always  seek  a  titlcj  perhaps  from 
his  inability  to  support  it;  being  contented  with  an  embassy,  near 
to  nobility,  at  some  first  Court  of  the  world ;  and  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  pension  for  life,  when  he  docs  no  longer  maintain 
himself.  The  minister  of  a  State,  particularly  of  our  last  linger- 
ing republic,  in  common  with  the  Princely  diplomatist,  has  the 
three  forms  of  selfishness,  but  in  reversed  proportion.  For  here, 
from  the  vicious  teaching  of  popularity,  his  vanity  so  far  over- 
rules his  pride,  as  often  to  leave  him  not  even  a  decent  portion 
of  self-respect.  Still  his  ambition  soars,  from  the  humility  of  a 
messenger  to  Hayti,  to  the  joy  above  happiness  of  a  four  years* 
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high  patronage  of  personal  friends  and  political  loafers,  in  the 
Presidency;  that  *  out-culminating '  point  of  all  *  culminating' 
points  of  human  Grandeur. 

There  are  some  other  of  the  qualities  of  perception,  enumerated 
in  our  list  of  the  eighteen,  which  may  apply  to  the  character  of 
the  diplomatist.  Under  the  head  of  his  conclusive  perception,  I 
first  made  an  important  application  of  the  natural  system  of  per- 
ception, by  pointing  out  such  a  unity,  and  intercommunion  in  the 
working  plan  of  the  constituents  and  their  qualities^  that  a  par- 
tial knowledge  of  their  character  and  agency  would  enable  us, 
upon  some  known  constituent  and  quality,  to  work  out,  by  a  kind 
of  algebraic  inference,  those  that  might  be  unknown.  This  is  % 
Formula  applicable  to  the  general  problem  of  the  mind,  in  every 
character:  and  we  leave  the  thoughtful  Reader,  to  apply  it  here 
to  the  diplomatist.  For  whatever  quality  we  may  not  have  con- 
sidered in  his  case,  has  some  working  connection  with  others;  and 
so  reciprocates  in  influence  with  them,  that  the  question  of  the 
quality  will,  with  a  short  habit  of  the  Formula,  resolve  itself. 

It  is  this  method  of  inferring,  which  we  call  the  Formula  of  the 
unknown  by  the  known  process  of  the  mind,  thatj  with  a  kind  of 
instinctive  short-hand  mode  of  discriminating  characterj  persons 
of  observation  and  reflection  must  have  partially,  though  uncon- 
sciously employed,  ever  since  the  mingling  of  good  and  evil  among 
mankind  made  it  necessary  to  distinguish  the  wise  from  the  fool- 
ish j  and  the  honest  man  from  the  knave. 


Article  XIX.  Of  the  Indefinite  and  Self -nerving  Mind  of  the 

News-paper  Press. 

The  Art  of  Printing,  has  since  its  discovery,  appeared  to  be 
one  of  the  Briarean  hands  of  Civilization.  As  this  oft-repeated 
word  civilizationj  like  those  of  fame,  glory,  satisfying  wealth,  lib- 
erty, equality,  Christian,  patriot,  and  gentleman^  has  only  a  meta- 
physical, and  therefore  an  unintelligible  definition^  I  perceive  not 
the  strict  meaning  it  may  embrace^  nor  presume  to  say,  in  what 
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degree  civilization  has  been  both  advanced  and  perverted  by  a 
general  use  of  the  art  of  printing.  This  art,  on  its  invention, 
struck  the  European  world  with  so  much  wonder,  that  wonder- 
like, it  was,  as  the  mind,  ascribed  to  'spiritual  agency;'  perhaps 
with  no  satiric  forecast  to  an  evil  one.  The  time  however  has  not 
yet  come,  for  a  retrospective  history  of  civilization,  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  good  and  the  evil  effects  of  the  press  upon  it. 
Present  observation  and  reflection  may  perceive  in  its  effects,  as 
in  those  of  every  thing  used  by  man,  much  of  one,  and  too  much 
of  the  other. 

Printing  has  in  many  ways  assisted  the  development,  and  ad- 
vanced the  progress  of  truth  under  the  physical  method  of  the 
mind:  thus  presenting  to  the  philosophic  inquirer  ubiquitous  and 
multiplied  pages  of  recorded  knowledge ;  and  affording  to  the  com- 
petent, a  harmless,  if  not  a  useful  pleasure,  and  to  the  thoughtful 
portion  of  mankind,  at  every  time  and  place,  the  agreeable  means 
of  employing  their  leisure.  But  this  same  facilitating  and  benefi- 
cial art  has  been  the  mischievous  instrument  of  the  metaphysical 
or  notional  method,  in  holding  up  its  broad  sheet  of  sophistry, 
and  satisfying  the  greater  part  of  the  world  with  an  insane  kind 
of  happiness,  by  employing  the  whole  of  its  idle  time  on  unpro- 
ductive dreams.  Under  this  method,  are  rightfully  included  the- 
ology, the  minor  prose  and  poetical  fiction,  theories  of  govern- 
ment, equality,  liberty,  casuistic  morality,  the  whole  of  medicine, 
spiritual  nonsense,  with  the  greater  part  of  military  and  civil 
history,  ghost  literature,  other  4ight  reading,*  and  fire-side  gossip, 
that  employ  the  leisure  of  children,  and  of  full-grown  ignorance. 
On  these  with  nameless  other  metaphysical  printing,  incalculably 
more  type  has  been  worn-out,  than  in  the  strong  and  healthy 
mind-making  of  physical  observation  and  reflection.  The  whole 
purpose  of  this  Outline  is  to  endeavor  to  teach  the  human  intellect 
to  know  itself;  and  to  waste  no  more  time,  type,  paper,  and  press- 
work  on  the  never-ending  fictions  of  metaphysical  speculation. 

The  important  subjects  of  printing  are  books,  and  what  have 
an  assumed  importance,  periodical  journals,  and  news-papers. 
These  are  all  mechanical  products  of  the  printing-press:  but  with 
a  '  Culminating '  ambition,  the  last,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  taking 
to  itself  the  whole  efficacy  of  the  great  instrument,  has  called 
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its  finger-blacking  leaves,  exclasively  and  eminentljj  the  'Press.' 
And  thus  we  have  the  'Editorial  chair,'  the  'Gentlemen  of  the 
Press/  and,  from  its  war  on  the  revolutionary  progress  of  the 
mind,  the  'Editorial  Corps,'  and  'Staff.'  These  with  other  type- 
working  associations,  supply  the  insufficiencies  of  Legislative, 
Judicial,  and  Executive  authority;  and  assuming  to  be,  at  once 
Legislative  counsel,  impartial  judiciary,  with  an  eagle-eyed  Exeo- 
utive,  stands  forth  the  '  tremendous  influence '  of  the  Press.  But 
stay!  what,  who,  when,  or  where  is  this  Press?  In  instrument- 
ality, it  is  a  loose  combination^  for  its  mental  constituents  and 
qualities  are  perpetually  mutative.  In  person,  it  is  an  irresponsi- 
ble nobody ;  for  its  would-be  wisdom  and  its  known  folly  is  anony- 
mous, and  often  unnoticed.  Its  time  is  daily.  Its  locality,  like 
that  of  the  flies,  is  every  where :  and  by  its  universal  diffusion,  its 
influence  wears  out,  and  its  apparent  power  passes  over  its  object. 
The  mind  of  the  Press  might  well  be  classed  with  that  of  the 
demagogue:  since  it  lives  upon  transitory  opinion;  does  its  public 
mischief  with  impunity ;  and  its  organization,  composed  as  it  is, 
in  greater  part  of  political  partizans,  is  so  frail,  that  neither 
friends  nor  opponents  can  respectively,  long  hold  to  each  other. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  the  American  Press,  with  all  its  boasted 
power  and  its  undeniable  artifice,  in  keeping  its  eye  on  conformity, 
to  one  side  at  least,  and  getting  over  'ticklish  questions,'  is  a  large 
subservient  branch  of  the  wide-spread  demagogue  family. 

It  is  our  free-born  'slang'  that  the  demagogue  and  press  are 
under  despotic  rule  in  European  Governments.  So  much  the 
better,  that  they  patronize  whatever  good  is  offered;  and  with 
watchful  discrimination,  restrain  or  banish  the  selfishness  that 
would  overthrow  what  each,  in  equal  pride  and  vanity  with  our- 
selves, considersj  the  best  constitution  ever  given  by  heaven  to 
man. 

This  is  a  general  survey  of  the  press.  Our  present  purpose  is 
with  its  mind :  for  if  it  is  the  wise  and  wary  guardian  of  the.  people 
and  their  liberties;  and  the  director  of  their  thought,  protector  of 
their  Religion,  morality,  and  manners,  as  we  know  it  is  of  their 
elections,  there  must  be  a  mind,  'spiritual,'  or  material  in  its 
omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  anonymous  agency.  As  this  boasted 
agency  appears  to  us  like  a  metaphysical  'ideality,'  we  shall. 
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merely  to  give  it  a  ^  local  habitation,'  assign  it  to  the  anited  bodies 
of  Argus,  and  Briareus,  thereby  to  account  for  its  own  boast  of 
seeing,  and  of  doing  so  much. 

In  its  Primary  constituent,  the  Press,  which  some  may  personify 
into  its  Editor^  here  figured  under  Argusj  is  short-sighted,  or  with 
its  many  eyes  so  crossed,  sees  only  obliquely :  though  it  travels 
by  free  rail  and  steam,  over  the  whole  Country;  sometimes  has  the 
freedom  of  hotels  and  beer-houses,  in  a  night's  lodging,  and  a 
glass  of  champagne  or  whiskey;  visits  manufacturing  towns,  with 
a  large  suffrage  of  operatives ;  and  is  very  observant  and  conde- 
scending; uses  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Reporters,  for  every  thing; 
has  of  itself,  or  by  representative,  entrance  to  watering  places, 
public  dinners,  occasionally  to  Sub-Fashionable  marriages;  and  in 
short  is  allowed  a  place  at  every  show  that  wants  ^puffing;'  yet 
with  all  these,  its  hundred  eyes,  and  as  many  ears,  it  sees  and 
hears  dimly  or  not  at  all,  every  thing  beyond  its  party  purposes, 
or  its  own  vanity,  avarice,  enmity,  or  friendships.  When  God 
and  Nature,  with  their  wisdom  in  the  universe,  connected  every 
thing  with  every  thing,  they  ordained  our  senses  to  observe  these 
connections,  and  to  ascertain  the  broad  and  intercommuning  re- 
lationships of  things  to  things.  But  the  Argus-eyes  of  the  Press^ 
to  illustrate  its  limited  primary  observation^  like  those  in  the  tail 
of  the  strutting  pea-cock,  look  closely  only  on  itself. 

The  Memorial  constituents  of  the  mind  of  the  Press  is  a  store- 
house, or  junk-shop  of  odds  and  ends  of  the  primary  materials  of 
its  Argus  eyes,  on  its  own  business;  yet  even  in  thisj  certainly  in 
every  thing  else,  they  serve  it  to  little  effect;  but  the  mass  of 
questionable  authority  collected  by  the  memorial  of  the  Press  so 
confuses  the  few  strict  primary  it  may  have  gathered,  that  it 
forms  a  mingled  infirmity  of  images  and  types,  for  the  exercise 
of  joint,  conclusive,  and  verbal  constituency. 

The  Joint  constituent  of  the  mind  of  the  Press  can  therefore 
lay  only  a  poor  foundation  for  truth,  wisdom,  and  usefulness, 
on  the  materials  of  its  primary  and  memorial  perception.  I  have 
more  than  once  shown,  that  the  joint  constituent,  by  its  investiga- 
tion of  the  relationships  of  images  and  types  of  things,  is  the  sole 
and  special  means  of  classification,  or  of  arranging  under  its 
several  related  heads,  a  knowledge  of  the  things  of  science,  and 
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of  art,  according  to  their  conyentional,  or  to  their  natural  tie. 
The  Press  can  employ  only  the  conventional  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, described  on  a  former  puge.  But  it  is  plain,  from  the  limi- 
tation of  its  useful  primary,  and  the  merely  authoritatire  form  of 
the  greater  part  of  its  memorial  constituent,  that  even  in  its  com- 
parison of  conventional  things,  it  can  make  no  pretension  to  clear 
and  useful  classification.  We  see  more  or  less  of  this,  in  every 
news-paperj  on  the  subjects  of  science,  the  mechanic,  and  esthetic 
arts,  government,  religion, 'and  morality.  There  is  a  whirling 
^^ periscope  *  over  these  and  other  systematic  topics ;  but  no  order, 
by  which  the  Reader  is  shown,  or  can  himself  make  out,  the  rela- 
tionships of  news-paper  knowledge;  or  whether  there  exist  any 
related  ties  at  all,  between  its  here  and  there  and  every  where 
recorded  disconnections.  And  truly,  not  even  on  that  mysterious 
jumble  of  notions,  called  Libertyj  can  a  clear  Principle  be  found, 
once,  within  a  copy  of  any  daily  print,  throughout  the  news-paper 
world.  The  good  people  sometimes  send  an  Editor  from  his 
'  Chair  *  to  Congress.  His  press-logic  however,  can  promise  lit- 
tle towards  order,  in  the  muddled  mind  of  that  Body.  The  Press 
seems  to  forget j  a  common  necessity  in  the  demagogue  family^ 
that  to  fulfil  an  office,  and  to  use  an  object,  it  should  know  some- 
thing about  it.  And  although  from  a  jumbled  state  of  mind,  in 
exercising  the  joint  constituent  on  the  proper  arrangement  of 
duties,  and  on  the  definition  of  things,  it  calls  itself  the  Palladium 
of  libertyj  it  has  never  shown,  that  it  knows  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  nor  the  use  and  application  of  the  precious  phantom,  it  has 
devoted  itself  to  pursue.  Thus  with  thousands  of  defensive  and 
Daily  Palladiums;  and  as  many  different* opinions  on  liberty,  as 
occasions  to  encourage  and  restrain  itj  the  King  and  the  subject, 
the  press  and  the  people,  the  priest  and  his  metaphysical  slave, 
have,  to  this  hour,  no  consent  among  themselves,  what  should  be 
granted,  and  what  denied  to  the  nonconforming  self-will  of  man, 
or  to  the  liberty-mad  folly  and  wickedness  of  nations.  Indeed 
the  Press  has  no  definite  nor  classified  knowledge  on  any  of  its 
pretended  duties.  Its  politics  has  no  system,  but  the  unalterable 
rule  of  selfishness;  its  religion  is  complacency  to  every  doctrine; 
nor  can  it  frame  principles  on  disputable  subjects,  where  endless 
contributors  of  fragmental  knowledge  and  notions  serve  to  con- 
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fuse  the  little  exact  instruction  possessed  by  those  whom  we  are 
pleased  to  callj  of  novels  and  news-papersj  a  ^reading  people/  It 
is  on  this  joint  comparison  which  is  the  great  agent  for  classify- 
ing relationships,  that  the  Press  is  remarkably  deficient;  and  we 
have  pointed  out  its  cause,  in  the  imperfection  of  the  primary 
and  memorial  constituents.  The  only  appearance  of  classified 
perception  on  its  pages,  is  in  the  separate  spaces  allowed  to  rail- 
road trains,  and  steam-boats,  to  marriages,  deaths,  ship-news, 
money  articles,  wants,  and  to  things  lost,  and  foundj  an  index  of 
dissimilarities,  not  an  order  of  related  objects. 

If  the  self-called  Palladial,  and  instructive  Press,  can  perceive 
80  few  of  the  just  relationships  of  things,  and  can  so  imperfectly 
arrange  them  by  a  joint  comparison  of  primary  and  memorial 
constituents j  there  is  still  less  to  look-for,  from  its  conclusions. 
And  in  truth  it  is  foundj  except  on  political  questions,  in  which 
it  happens  to  take  a  partj  that  it  seems  to  have  no  conclusions  at 
all ;  and  these  are  only  perverted  perceptions  of  some  friendly  or 
of  some  more  directly  selfish  purpose.  The  conclusions  of  the 
Press  partake  not  in  the  slightest  degree,  of  that  sovereign  wis- 
dom and  will  which  is  the  same  to-day,  yesterday,  and  to-mor- 
row: for  the  imperfect  character  of  its  primary,  memorial,  and 
joint  perception,  must  necessarily  make  its  past,  present,  and 
future  decisions  on  the  same  subject,  vary  with  the  time,  and 
often  render  them  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Hence  it  has 
come  to  pass,  that  no  one  relies  on  the  decisions  of  the  Press, 
except  it  favors  his  own  opinion ;  and  then  the  press  is  not  more 
certain  than  the  individual:  for  the  latter  has  the  fooFs  argument 
of  conformityj  and  the  conclusions  of  the  former  may  be  made 
from  false  or  insuflScient  antecedent  perceptions.  And  thus  cred- 
ulous news-paper  readers  of  perishable  and  useless  facts,  of  quack 
agricultural  receipts  and  medical  nostrumsj  weaken  their  minds 
to  a  desultory  habit  of  transition,  which  is  afterwards  fit  only  to 
read  a  news-paper. 

The  Editor  may  here  try  to  make  his  personal  defensej  that  his 
page,  by  the  law  of  the  press,  is  open  to  all  who  will  pay  for  in- 
sertion. We  do  not  here  speak  of  a  bad,  or  a  trading  law;  but 
of  a  perverted  mind,  willing  to  keep  a  publishing  Tavern,  with 
the  inviting  Sign  of  authentic  newsj  entertainment  in  fancyj  with 
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instruction  in  truth  and  honesty,  for  man,  woman,  and  child,  by 
a  known  and  apparently  responsible  Host;  who  then,  like  many 
another  negligent  BosSf  turns  the  house  over  to  the  keeping  of 
any  anonymous  dispensers  of  falsehood,  mischief,  and  puerility. 

The  verbal  constituent  of  the  mind  of  the  Press  is  shown  in 
its  pen.  Sometimes  an  individual  editor  thinks  he  has  the  gift  of 
the  audible  word,  as  well  as  of  visible  writing.  But  this  generally 
carries  him  off,  in  the  path  of  the  oratorical  demagogue,  to  Con- 
gress, to  dream  of  that  expected  beatitude,  the  meridian  'Cul- 
mination* of  the  Presidencyj  or  look  to  embassador-banqueta 
abroad;  there  to  return  thanks  to  a  limited  Monarchy,  for  grant- 
ing us  freedom,  as  we  call  it;  and  to  claim  consanguinity  in 
descent,  and  affinity  in  government  and  habit,  with  that  liberal 
monarchy,  that  only  despises  the  republic,  for  its  representative's 
adulating  complacency.  We  said  formerly,  that  the  Oligarchial 
Family  consists  of  two  Parties:  which,  though  apparently  opposed 
to  each  other,  are  both  united  for  their  mutual  defense  against 
the  people.  These  two  are  the  'Speechifying'  branches.  But  as 
in  every  family,  there  is  to  be  found  some  artful  child,  who  with- 
out doing  any  thing  except  circumventing  father  or  mother  or 
both;  so  in  the  oligarchial  family,  there  is  a  third  or  Editorial 
branch,  which  does  nothing  but  inveigle  the  other  twoj  and  some- 
times contrives  to  getj  without  the  use  of  the  tongue  and  hardly 
the  penj  even  a  greater  reward  than  many  of  those  who  have 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  political  day. 

The  Qualities  of  mind  in  the  Press  are  not  eminent.  Its  per- 
ceptionsj  except  on  the  selfishness  of  politics,  and  on  its  adver- 
tizing and  other  gainsj  are  too  indefinite  to  take-on  vividness: 
too  doubtful  to  be  quick :  and  too  obscurely  compared,  to  be  use- 
fully elective.  It  pretends  to  be  the  guardian  of  government 
and  liberty ;  the  prompter  of  the  law ;  a  terror  to  evil-doers ;  and 
patron  of  all  the  virtues;  the  friend  of  science,  of  the  arts,  of 
religion,  and  of  the  poor;  in  short,  the  Editor  having  the  hu- 
manity of  the  sympathetic  Terenccj  nothing  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  man  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  his  watchful  care. 
Yet  with  this  vast  circuit  of  Excursion,  the  Press  gathers  no  more 
images  and  types,  than  are  sufficient  to  frame  the  common  news- 
paper Scheme,  of  multiplying  its  subscribers;  of  advocating  for 
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a  fair  consideration,  any  individual  or  corporate  speculation;  of 
recommending  laws  that  may  lessen  its  own  liabilities,  or  benefit 
its  particular  friends;  of  striking  the  balance  between  virtue  and 
vice,  according  to  its  interested  opinion  of  who  are  the  vicious  and 
the  virtuous;  of  having  a  religion,  accommodated  to  sectarian 
divisions;  of  patronizing  science,  and  the  arts,  as  one  contributes 
to  the  benefit  of  the  schemer,  or  the  other  exemplifies  the  bad 
taste  of  fashion ;  and  of  holding  the  maxim  of  Terence,  as  long 
as  the  particular  man  is  its  particular  friend  and  assistant.  We 
do  not  think  the  Agreeable  quality  prevails  in  the  mind  of  the 
Press;  but  rather  its  anxious  contrary. 

It  has,  as  we  have  seen  under  the  Excursive  head,  full  oppor- 
tunity for  increasing  its  store  of  manifold  perceptions;  but  that 
it  gathers  few,  and  not  very  definite  or  useful  materials  for  joint 
comparison  and  conclusion. 

The  Evanescent,  which  we  may  join  with  the  Mutative  quality, 
runs  perpetual  ^belter  skelter'  around  the  thousand  limited  cir- 
cles of  its  mind. 

The  Press  has  not,  and  by  its  destined  use,  cannot  have,  the 
least  Independence;  except  as  it  might  appear  in  two  cases^  First, 
when  it  is  bold  in  opposing  original  truth ;  but  as  this  is  done  only 
when  truth  is  unpopular,  it  is  merely  a  Conformity  to  present 
error.  And  second,  when  it  becomes  Outlaw  on  every  thing;  and 
then  it  does  neither  good  nor  harm. 

What  may  be  thought  of  the  quality  of  Truth,  or  Falsehood,  in 
the  mind  of  the  Press,  we  leave  for  the  reflection  of  those  who  by 
reading  news-papers  exclusively,  have  very  much  weakened  their 
own  discrimination  between  truth  and  error,  and  their  perception 
of  right  and  wrong. 

The  Press  lives  only  skimmingly,  upon  the  Present,  forgets  the 
Past,  and  consequently  has  no  foresight;  foresight  being  the 
working  plan  between  an  extensive  knowledge  of  what  has  been, 
and  what  is,  for  the  discovery  of  what  is  to  come.  Yet  the  Press, 
with  no  strict  regard  to  past  or  present,  is  always  predicting, 
within  its  sphere;  and  any  thing  that  happens,  accordingly,  the 
credit  is  sure  to  be  given  to  its  own  great  sagacity. 

Is  the  Press  selfish?  If  to  be  the  servile  assistant  of  Party j 
which  is  only  a  gang  of  scramblers,  every  one  for  himself;  if  ap- 
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pearing  to  lead  public  opinion,  by  sneakingly  following  it,  asj  witb 
apology  for  the  figure^  a  dog  turns  round  after  his  own  tail,  thiu 
putting  it  before  the  head ;  if  to  allow  the  personal  gains  of  con- 
formity to  overrule  the  moral  obligation  of  independence;  if  to 
suffer  the  interests  of  that  individual  vulgarity  called  *  number 
one,'  vividly  to  outshine  the  virtuous  sympathy,  which  nature 
made  the  necessary  tie  of  man  to  man?  If  these  denote  the 
selfish  quality  of  the  mind,  then  the  Press  has  these  grounds  and 
more,  to  lay  its  claim  to  an  intense  and  calculating  self. 

These,  as  far  as  our  analysis  enables  us  generally  to  measure 
them,  are  the  several  characters  of  the  constituents,  and  qualities 
of  the  mind  of  the  News-paper  Press.  Some  of  its  Conductors  are 
however  exceptions  to  this  account  of  the  intellect,  morals,  and 
manners  of  an  agentj  pretending  to  protect  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties, to  enjoin  the  duties,  and  to  enlarge  and  raise  the  standard, 
not  of  the  demagogues,  but  of  the  People. 

Like  the  important  duties  of  guardianship,  and  instruction  in 
juvenile  and  collegiate  schools,  which  are  sometimes  taken  up  as 
the  means  of  temporary  support,  and  therefore  less  likely  to 
invite  the  Qualified  than  the  Incompetent^  the  Press  is  too  often 
sought  as  a  resource,  by  the  idle,  the  indolent,  and  the  desultory, 
who  having  failed  in  more  steady  and  useful  occupations,  yet  with 
a  facility  and  conceit  in  the  run  of  the  pen,  turn  at  last  to  bor- 
rowed knowledge,  an  editorial  staflF,  and  to  bank  credit  for  a 
troublesome  living.  After  all,  the  Press  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
high  and  substantial  instruction,  and  for  refining  entertainment, 
even  to  the  humble  ranks  of  mankind.  It  neither  elevates  their 
knowledge  nor  improves  their  taste  in  a  single  art;  but  is  apt  to 
frivolize  one,  and  corrupt  the  other:  filling  their  minds,  at  the 
moment,  with  the  equal  vapidity  of  political,  and  of  personal 
gossip :  offering  an  early  encouragement  to  evil,  by  setting  before 
the  thoughtless,  records  of  indifference  to  oflScial  negligence;  com- 
passion for  the  crimes  of  youth;  undeserved  mercy  upon  fraud; 
and  describing  drunkenness  before  a  Court  of  justice,  as  a  joke. 
All  of  which  are  so  evanescent  on  memorial  perception,  that  they 
may  still  be  repeated  as  daily  news,  without  the  least  chance  of 
recognition. 

The  Press  to  make  amends  for  being  the  false  and  Juggling 
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Mirror,  with  a  concave,  a  convex,  and  a  transformative  surfacej 
by  the  first  of  which  a  little  man  is  magnified  to  a  great  one ;  a 
great  one,  when  not  comprehended,  belittled  by  the  second;  and 
by  the  third,  the  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition  of  the  little-great 
man  are  transfigured  into  ^culminating*  virtues;  the  Press  we 
say,  to  make  amends  for  the  mischievous  optical  delusion  of  its 
type's-eyej  might  use  the  persuasive,  if  not  the  authoritative 
power  of  the  'associated  Press'  to  begin,  and  in  the  shortest 
time  to  accomplish,  under  a  proper  system,  a  reformation  in  our 
disgraceful  ortho^  no,  our  caco^  graphy;  by  setting  a  lesson  of 
gradual  alteration  before  the  people:  and  as  it  is  quite  time  to 
abandon  the  useless  labor  of  defending  their  metaphysical  and 
indefinable  libertyj  let  it  strike  its  first  blow  of  independence  at 
the  conventional  despotism  of  the  Literary  class,  with  its  diction- 
ary, and  revolutionize,  not  only  for  the  present  child,  in  its  hard 
school  of  spellingj  but  for  the  convenience  of  unborn  millions,  the 
time  wasting,  troublesome,  and  stammering,  but  still  easily  cor- 
rigible perplexities  of  its  uncivilized  and  miscalled  (?rMography. 
Yet  this  is  what  it  would  not  do,  of  its  own  originality;  and 
certainly  not  when  suggested  by  others. 


Article  XX.  Of  the  Subservient  Mind  of  the  Teacher. 

The  official  duty  of  the  Teacher,  whether  grammatical,  scientific, 
moral,  or  religious,  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  think 
there  is  nothing  they  can  do  so  well,  or  who  look  about  and  find 
nothing  else  to  do.  Thus  the  exercise  of  the  important  art  of 
Instruction  is  unfortunately,  too  often  dependent  on  idleness  or 
conceit.  As  there  are  ranks  of  intellect,  it  is  therefore  well  that 
every  imperfect  mind,  through  the  degrees  of  the  scalej  which 
however  the  inferior  will  rarely  admitj  has  always  a  superior,  able 
to  instruct  it  in  what  is  already  known.  The  highest  human  in- 
tellectj  having  by  our  analytical  measurement,  no  superior  but 
God  and  Naturej  physically  learns  from  them  what  it  teaches  to 
others.     This  original  character,  which  is  of  an  elevated  order  of 
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thinking,  generally  teaches  by  its  own  written  knowledge,  and 
perhaps  rarely  or  never  by  individual  or  college  lecture,  or  verbal 
instruction :  for  by  drawing  its  knowledge  from  God  and  Nature, 
it  must  be  original  and  independent,  and  thus  a  nonconformist  to 
conventional  thinking:  and  though  the  Conventional  mind  should 
not,  as  happens  in  some  great  cases,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  an 
original  intellect  'has  a  devil,'  it  will  be  very  apt  to  avoid  it,  as 
if  it  might  be  the  devil  himself.  And  minds  of  similar  independ* 
ence  are  too  few  to  support  it  in  any  instructive  public  positioiu 
The  conformist  generally  teaches  by  lectures,  from  man's  rotine 
of  knowledge;  and  if  he  should  become  a  metaphysical  fanaticj 
which  however  happens  only  in  religion^  and  pretends  to  have 
acquired  his  knowledge  from  God  alone,  and  not  through  Nature, 
he  is  not  only  guilty  of  falsehood  in  this,  but  its  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  the  rest  of  his  mind,  and  the  general  power  of  truth 
is  rarely  to  be  found  in  him.  The  so-called  ancient  philosophers^ 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  whom  were  notional  metaphysicians, 
especially  the  Grecianj  taught  by  desultory  lectures,  or  by  vagne 
and  extemporaneous  discourses;  which  were  eagerly  adopted  bj 
friends  and  by  schools  of  their  own,  in  appointed  places.  Socrates, 
one  among  them,  taught  or  talked,  about  the  streets  of  Athens, 
his  notions  of  God,  and  dreams,  and  demons,  mixed  with  some 
common  truths  of  morality:  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  pupils 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  two  metaphysical  philosophersj  one  of  whom 
was  too  much  distracted,  as  the  master  of  a  fictional  school,  and 
the  other  by  his  literary  vanity,  and  the  glory  of  his  ^Retreatj  to 
see  deeply  into  character^  he  would  have  been  known,  if  known 
at  all,  only  as  an  itinerant  and  fanatical  metaphysician:  for  he 
was  cunning  enough,  or  at  least  so  indolent,  as  not  to  leave  a 
testimonial  scrap  of  his  pen.  He  had  a  sophistical  manner  of 
puzzling  his  scholars,  and  thoughtless  disputants,  by  what  is 
known  as  the  'Socratic  argument;'  that  is,  by  drawing  them  to 
his  side  through  questions,  before  they  perceived  what  they  had 
confessed.  Whereas,  had  he  questioned  God  and  Nature,  witb 
half  the  zeal  he  did  his  pupils,  he  would  not  have  dwelt  on  sub- 
jects of  disputation:  nor  would  Aristophanes  have  been  called 
upon  to  write  the  Clouds^  that  early  and  finest  of  all  satires  on 
metaphysical  obscurities:  for  such  was,  and  still  should  be  the 
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Qsefal  purpose  of  that  Farce.  It  appears  by  accounts  of  the  life 
of  Socrates,  that  he  made  himself  the  sport  of  Athens :  and  that 
the  satiric  Poet  only  sharpened  on  the  stage  the  point  of  that 
ridicule.  If  these  remarks  are  in  contrast  to  the  patriotic,  the 
foolish,  or  the  procured  Oracle,  that  pronounced  Socrates  to  be 
the  wisest  of  mankind:  let  it  be  told,  that  our  opinion  is  not 
taken  altogether  from  Aristophanes  or  from  the  Athenian  people; 
but  from  an  analytic  knowledge  of  the  broad  principles  of  char- 
acter, derived  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  God  and  Nature; 
the  only  source  of  unchangeable  wisdom  and  goodness. 

We  can  make  then,  from  an  analysis  of  the  subject  of  instruc- 
tion, three  classes  of  Teachers.  One,  who  convey  their  knowl- 
edgej  originally,  clearly,  and  directly  derived  from  the  physical 
works  of  God  and  Nature,  by  observation,  experiment,  and  reflec- 
tion ;  free  from  all  metaphysical  confusion  and  falsehood.  Another, 
who  communicate  only  what  the  first  or  original  class  have  dis- 
covered. The  third,  whom  we  call  metaphysical  teachers,  who 
can  show,  only  their  incompetence  for  teaching  any  thing. 

As  the  conventional  world  thinks  it  does  not  require,  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  employ  teachers  of  original  truth,  except  they 
should  by  accident  discover,  and  pierce  the  yielding  rock,  to  slake 
the  parching  thirst  of  wealth  and  ambition^  we  have  little  to  say 
of  the  first  class.  They  have  heretofore  had  the  power,  to  carry 
instinctively  into  the  field  of  natural  things,  the  proper  use  of  the 
constituents  and  their  qualities,  and  thus  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves those  original  relationships  they  desire  to  teach.  This 
they  can  still  do  without  my  presumptuous  advising.  The  mode 
of  analysis  in  this  Work,  may  however  inform  them  how  they 
effect  their  own  originality;  and  thus  enable  them  to  do  it  with 
more  ease  and  success.  But  the  conventional  world  would  have 
no  use  for  this;  and  what  we  might  say,  would  be  only  wasted 
upon  it. 

The  second  class  of  Teachersj  from  the  Public  School  mistress, 
to  the  so-called  exalted  professors  of  an  Institute,  or  a  Univer- 
sityj  are  always  to  be  found  in  what  we  may  call  the  Didactic 
Slave  Market;  since  they  are  bound  to  the  opinions,  as  well  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  class,  in  all  its  various  ranksj  observing, 
thinking,  and  teaching,  respectively  alike,  according  to  the  age, 
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means,  and  capacity  of  the  teacher.  Of  this  second  class,  some 
are  employed  on  mathematics,  together  with  the  sciences,  and 
mechanic  arts  dependent  upon  them;  and  on  all  other  received 
and  demonstrative  truth,  on  which  they  respectively  fulfil  their 
duties,  with  various  ability:  they  may  also  embrace  subjectsj 
not  yet  brought  to  strict  conventional  agreement,  and  in  part 
perverted  by  metaphysical  notionsj  such  as  government,  law, 
morals,  history,  and  the  esthetic  arts.  One  of  the  universal  pe- 
culiarities of  the  mind  of  this  class  is,  that  when  teaching  the 
truth  of  former  discovery,  after  other  assistant  discoverers  have 
rendered  it  familiar  to  them,  they  have  an  unconquerable  antipa« 
thy  to  the  truths  of  cotemporal  originality :  showing  that  what 
we  called  the  infrangible  adamant  of  the  ignorant  mind  has  in- 
fused itself  into,  and  still  fills  up,  some  crevice  in  their  exact  ac- 
quirements; and  which  must  have  time  and  a  gradual  enlargement 
of  knowledge,  for  its  crumbling  and  penetrable  disintegration. 
Teachers  who  may  not  possess  the  mind  for  original  inquiry,  but 
who  have  so  far  a  use  of  the  common  method  of  the  mind,  as  to 
employ  on  the  kuQwn  Sciences  and  Arts,  the  proper  constituents 
and  qualities,  are  of  this  second  class.  They  teach  in  Colleges, 
Institutes,  Medical,  and  other  schools,  what  we  called  conven- 
tional, in  contradistinction  to  original  science  and  art. 

The  third  class  of  teachers  have  no  reference  to  God  and  Na- 
ture, through  the  physical  method.  I  do  not  mean  a  God,  they 
have  made  after  their  own  image,  but  the  God  of  Nature  and  of 
Science,  with  his  image  only  in  his  works.  They  make  little  use 
of  the  accurate  primary  perceptions;  of  the  clear  memorial,  di- 
rectly derived  from  the  primary,  and  unobscured  by  the  images 
and  types  of  false  authority;  of  the  just  joint  comparison;  and 
of  exact  conclusion  from  it ;  and  therefore  are  incapable  of  teach- 
ing to  others,  the  truth  and  usefulness  which  thoy  themselves 
have  never  taken  the  right  way  to  learn.  The  whole  power  of 
this  class  is  employed  on  the  metaphysical  methodj  which  pro- 
duces most  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  personal,  and  legal  diffe^ 
ences  of  mankind;  never  advances  knowledge;  generally  keepa 
it  stationary;  and  sometimes  throws  it  backward.  Of  this  class 
are  the  teachers  of  politics,  the  theoretic  views  of  theology,  juris- 
prudence, and  morals;   and  of  all  other  subjects  that  employ 
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metaphysical  fictions  in  part,  or  exclasively,  from  the  second  rank 
of  poetrjj  which  uses  neither  observation  nor  reflection,  and  only 
common-place  truths  down  to  the  lying  pretensions  of  every  species 
of  learned  or  ignorant  empiricism.  The  two  most  voluminous,  if  not 
the  most  important  subjects  with  this  class  of  teachers,  are  those 
which  embrace  the  ^profound'  absurdities  on  the  human  intellect, 
and  the  never-ending  quarrels  about  the  ways  and  will  of  Heaven. 

We  have  saidj  teachers  of  the  second  class  have  an  uncontrol- 
able  opposition,  either  from  indolence,  lucrative  preoccupation,  or 
the  adamantine  impenetrability,  to  receiving,  or  even  listening  to 
the  first  or  physical  class  of  original  teaching.  This  third  or 
metaphysical  class  not  only  rejects  what  is  new,  but  lights  the  fire 
to  martyrize  what  is  different. 

It  is  from  instruction  under  the  second  and  third  classes^  how- 
ever useful  and  assistant  the  former  may  be,  in  the  progress  of 
knowledgej  that  our  collegiate  and  lower  degrees  of  education  re- 
ceive so  many  of  their  errors  and  delusions;  too  often  impressed 
by  the  authority  of  the  specious  character  for  learning,  intellect, 
and  didactic  ability,  which  has,  from  rude  and  uninstructed  times, 
descended  to  the  unquestioned  pretensions  of  the  present  Classical 
Priest;  whoj  with  some  bright  examples  of  mentivity,  though 
mostly  metaphysicalj  is  much  behind  the  knowledge,  except  in 
words,  of  the  age  he  lives  in. 

Every  one  must  recollect  the  magic  Syllables,  Greece  and 
Rome,  at  his  College  or  School.  They  were  then  always  conjur- 
ing images  of  glory  in  his  mind;  and  have  ever  since  been  ready 
on  his  tongue.  They  are,  still,  to  use  our  own  terms,  his  quiescent 
and  actionary  thought,  borrowed  from  the  mind  of  those  Ancients, 
whose  principles,  passions,  tastes,  and  delusions  continue  magis- 
terially to  direct  us.  We  adopted  the  Rhetorical  principles  and 
forms  of  their  Poetry  and  Eloquence;  have  copied  examples  of 
their  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  and  read  descriptions  of  their 
Painting,  Music,  and  Intonated  Speech,  without  finding  upon  the 
last  five,  the  particular  rules  of  tasteful  propriety  and  the  work- 
ing plan  in  each.  They  furnish  us  with  Geometry  and  Arith- 
metic, exact  to  their  then  extent.  And  these  with  small  frag- 
ments of  Geography,  some  poorly  described  mechanical  powers  of 
Vol.  II.— 18 
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"War,  and  of  the  arte  of  peacej  are  nearly  all  thej  haye  left  m  of 
the  agreeable,  and  the  useful,  in  products  of  the  physical  method 
of  the  mind. 

For  the  metaphysical  exercise  of  thought,  we  have  the  same 
fictions  in  religion,  which  their  poets  and  philosophers  believed; 
the  same  mystical  and  quarrelsome  notions  on  Liberty,  that  set 
their  politicians  wild;   the  same  tyrannic,  aggressive,  coyetons, 
thievish,  and  jesuistic  rules  of  Government,  that  still  direct  a 
Cabinet  diplomacy  in  all  its  wars :  a  similar  code  of  Laws,  not 
like  the  Persian,  unalterable,  but  varied  over  an  identical  people, 
by  the  capricious  notions,  or  prompted  knavery  of  some  political 
Law-maker.     Passing  other  minor  instances,  both  of  strict,  and 
of  fictional  thought,  set  before  us  by  the  ancients,  we  notice. 
First:  the  prostrating  influence  of  what  the  Greeks  called  their 
High  Philosophy,  or  their  metaphysical  attempt  to  found  their 
knowledge  of  God,  Nature,  Art,  and  the  human  mind,  on  spiritual 
nothing.     We  must  refer  the  Reader  to  the  numberless  places  of 
this  Work,  in  which  it  is  shown,  how  far  the  metaphysical  method 
of  the  Greeks  banished  from  the   schools  the  physical  method 
of  the  ordained  mentivity;  how  in  the  church,  it  degraded  Re- 
ligion by  its  wrangling  syllogism  and  sophistry,  and  turned  the 
best  pretensions  of  medicine  into  professional  Quackery,  which 
notional  method,  neither  the  Priest  nor  the  Physician  has  yet  re- 
nounced.     Second:   we  must  notice  as  the  most  baleful  of  all 
their  examples,  the  Histories  of  the  Ancients.     If  we  conclude, 
from  all  ancient  History  and  Biography^  with  a  very  few  exccp- 
tionsj  they  seem  to  have  had  nothing  to  represent  besides  Great 
men.  War,  and  Ambition^  three  busy  subjects  of  notional  men- 
tivityj  Demigods,  Glory  joined  with  hope  and  fear,  and  selfish 
visions  of  ^culminating  grandeur.'     These  are  some  forms  of  the 
intellectual  Leprosy,  from  the  Temple  history,  in  Egyptian  Sculp- 
turej  from  Thucydidesj  Livyj  and  the  *  Lives,'  and  ^morals'  of 
Plutarchj  which  still  cleave  to  that  modern  Faith,  which  abhon 
a  Pagan.     And  all  these  subjects,  from  the  Inspirations  of  the 
Poets,  to  the  Deification  of  the  CaBsars,  have  formed  our  Col- 
legiate foundation  of  instruction;  and  the  aristocratic  difference 
between  the  classical  education  of  scholars  and  Gentlemen;  who 
should  have  an  out  ranking  mentivityj  and  the  often  more  useful 
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physical  schooling,  by  Book  and  work-shop  of  the  Industrial 
Plebean.  These  too,  are  subjects  yet  mingled  with  important 
branches  of  modern  Science  and  Artj  unfortunately  occupying 
the  place  of  better  knowledge ;  and  still  taught  in  the  schools  of 
what  we  have  called,  the  second  and  third  classes  of  our  conven- 
tional teachers. 

It  is  the  state  of  mind  in  the  second  and  third  classes  of  teach- 
ing, that  produces  much  of  the  jealousy  and  contention  of  the 
schools.  What  is  commonly  called  an  ^original  mind,'  in  seeking 
new  truth,  makes  Nature  its  instructor,  and  the  umpire  between 
itself  and  other  original  minds;  referring  all  doubtful  questions 
to  her  present  or  future  light.  This  light  is  to  bo  obtained  by 
observations  and  by  experiments  which  employ  the  mixed  pri- 
mary and  memorial  constituents;  by  reflections  which  exercise 
the  joint  comparison  and  the  conclusion;  and  by  the  various 
eminent  qualities,  which  accomplish  the  fulness  of  their  working 
plan.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conventional,  indurated,  and 
wrinkled  mindj  indurated  and  wrinkled,  from  the  want  of  a  soften- 
ing and  expanding  use  of  new  and  general  knowledge;  having  to 
exchange  perceptions  with  minds  of  like  character  and  habits, 
confirms  its  own  rotine  of  thinking;  and  substitutes  a  false 
authority  for  the  natural  laws  of  truth.  This  rejection  of  the 
authority  of  nature  from  the  human  mind,  and  taking-up  the 
conventional  or  imperfect  method  of  using  its  vague  primary,  and 
its  authoritative  memorial  perceptions,  for  the  materials  of  knowl- 
edge; and  its  joint  comparisons  for  the  classification  of  that 
knowledgej  must  lessen  the  clearness  of  both  observation  and 
classification:  since  the  misapprehensions  and  contentions  there- 
upon must  produce  divisions  of  opinion  individually,  and  in 
schools;  with  all  the  selfishness,  jealousy,  and  quarrelsome  ill- 
will  that  belongs  to  the  conventional  mode  of  investigating  truth. 
Against  the  third  class,  it  is  difficult  to  say  enough:  still  it  is 
far  from  me  to  undervalue  the  second,  merely  because  they  are 
not  of  the  first,  or  original  class.  They  have  a  highly  import- 
ant duty,  in  extending  knowledge,  and  its  principles.  They  do 
at  first  tread  down,  but  afterwards,  raise  up  the  spreading  growth 
of  truth.  Who  ever  originally  plantsj  the  conventionalist  in  his 
own  fit  time  waters,  and  the  fruit  follows  in  its  hundred-fold.    He 
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does  indeed,  choose  his  own  season  to  walk  abroad  with  the  new 
sandals  of  the  discoverer.  Why  he  does  not  slip  them  on  earlier, 
he  himself  mast  say:  but  it  would  appearj  he  might  have  an  easier 
step  at  first,  and  be  less  cramped  in  his  farther  progress,  if  lie 
would  take  them,  and  try  how  they  fit,  as  soon  as  they  are  pre- 
sented. It  is,  we  believe,  the  adamantine  of  his  mind  that  prevents 
the  pliancy  of  his  foot. 

We  are  not  unwilling  to  regard  the  convcntualist's  repugnance 
to  the  offers  of  originality,  as  a  wise  precaution  in  the  nature  of 
things,  against  the  too  hasty  adoption  of  untried  pretension. 
Mankind  have  not  the  ready  sagacity  to  judge,  without  due  and 
patient  inquiry,  between  a  specious  and  a  real  truth.  Hence  for 
success.  Impostors  must  always  seize  ignorance  by  the  forelock, 
and  allow  him  no  time  to  go  about  after  detective  assistance. 
Thus  a  circumspect  delay,  which  is  but  plain  dealing  with  the 
honesty  of  naturcj  is  the  only  means  in  some  cases  for  distin- 
guishing the  truth  and  usefulness  of  originality^  from  the  decep- 
tive newness  of  its  unproductive  counterfeit.  Let  then  far-reach- 
ing Invention  and  Discovery  keep  in  mind,  the  wise  ordination 
of  their  fate  among  conventionalists:  and  let  conventionalists 
consider,  that  Invention  and  Discovery  have  never  yet  found  ont 
the  art  of  making  Goldj  except  by  bits  of  legalized  paperj  and 
have  often  no  more  credit  than  just  enough  for  their  mere  liveli- 
hood and  burial.  It  would  then  be  but  generous  in  them,  to  allow 
some  of  the  profits  of  collegiate  and  other  stations,  to  those  whose 
original  intellect  is  too  often  shorn  of  its  piercing  beams  by  the 
clouds  of  poverty,  with  which  ignorant  contempt,  or  a  meanly 
concealed  admiration  of  its  brightness  and  efficacy,  have  some- 
times surrounded  it. 

To  sum  up  the  kinds  of  teachers  and  their  functions;  The  first 
class,  draw  truth  from  the  works  of  God  and  Nature;  and  in  its 
appointed  time  advance  and  multiply  permanent  and  productive 
knowledge.  The  better  part  of  the  Second,  clearly,  usefully, 
correctively,  and  with  additions,  slowly  communicate  and  spreid 
abroad,  the  original  observations  and  reflections  of  the  first.  The 
third,  having  no  reference  to  God  and  Nature,  except  through 
some  supposed  authority,  have  no  truth  to  communicatej  yet 
spread  abroad  only  those  confused  primary  and  memorial  images 
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and  types,  with  their  false  relationships,  which  constitute  the 
never-ending  issue  of  the  foolish  and  mischievous  farrago  of  the 
metaphysical  mind. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  art  of  Teaching,  I  need  not  con- 
sider in  detail  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  from  that  of  the  alphabetic 
school  mistress,  who  teaches  orallyj  to  that  of  the  original  phi- 
losopher, who  by  his  writings  offers  to  enlighten  the  broad  and 
present  world,  and  does  illuminate  its  wider  posterity:  since  the 
three  classes  would  require  a  particular,  and  perhaps  tedious  anal- 
ysis, by  the  constituents  and  qualities  of  each :  nor  would  it  be 
necessary  to  those  who  have  perused  and  reperused  this  Work  with 
attention;  for  upon  its  general  rules  and  results,  we  have  here 
said  enough  to  furnish  means  for  our  formula,  of  inferring  the 
unknown  from  the  known ;  and  it  will  be  a  useful  exercise  of  their 
observation,  to  make  out  the  detail  for  themselves. 


Artiolb  XXI.  Of  ike  Phytical  Mind  of  the  Mechanic. 

The  term  mechanic  is  applied  to  the  whole  class  of  those  who 
employ  their  minds  and  their  hands,  through  instruments  or  ma- 
chinery, on  material  of  every  form  and  conditionj  for  the  protec- 
tion, convenience,  usefulness,  wise,  and  vicious  pleasure,  pride, 
vanity,  and  other  passions  of  mankind.  A  few  manual  artificers, 
or  the  Directors  of  themj  engineers,  sculptors,  landscape  garden- 
ers, architects,  and  some  othersj  employed  by  the  emulous  osten- 
tation of  Emperors,  Kings,  Popes,  and  Prime  Ministers^  there- 
fore affect  a  higher  rank  among  workmen,  and  call  themselves 
Artists.  They  are  indeed  somewhat  peculiar,  as  we  will  show 
hereafter;  but  except^  they  work  for  Rank,  and  Wealth,  and 
catch  some  of  their  pride  and  conceit,  they  have  no  other  claim, 
if  that  is  one,  to  be  set  above  their  fellow  artizans.  For  it 
requires  no  more  of  that  indefinable  process  called  'genius,'  to 
paint  a  face,  than  it  does  in  a  paper  maker  to  whistle  an  air  at 
his  work.  One  is  a  'natural  turn'  of  the  eye  for  a  vivid  memo- 
rial perception  of  form,  outline,  color,  and  of  light  and  shadej  the 
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other,  a  ^natural  turn'  of  the  ear  for  a  vivid  memorial  peroqi&a 
of  time  and  tune. 

But  we  have  less  concern  with  what  any  division  of  mechuMi 
may  think  of  themselves,  than  with  the  estimate  the  analytiB 
System  of  Perception  may  set  upon  their  minds* 

The  mechanic's,  like  every  other  mind,  consists  solely  of  eon* 
stituents,  qualities,  and  verbal  signs ;  the  peculiar  condition  ud 
degree  of  which,  form  the  peculiar  character  of  the  man.  I  shaU 
not  trace  the  mind  of  the  mechanic,  of  whatever  occupatioii, 
through  the  details  of  constituent  and  quality;  but  leaving  tUi 
to  the  Reader's  further  observation  and  reflection^  shall  consider 
with  reference  to  the  present  head,  only  the  two  generic  divisions 
of  the  exercise  of  the  intellect,  into  the  physical  and  the  meta- 
physical methods.  The  physical,  as  was  shown,  consists  in  a  nae 
of  exact  primary  perception  by  all  the  senses ;  of  the  memorial, 
on  all  those  directly  derived  from  the  primary;  with  the  joint 
comparison,  and  the  conclusive,  strictly  employed  on  their  mi- 
terials,  for  the  application  of  truth  to  usefulness.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  metaphysical  method  makes  a  dim  and  limited  use  of 
the  senses,  in  the  primary;  and  in  the  memorial,  principally  of 
the  images  and  types  of  authority,  which  coming  through  the 
chances  of  a  succession  of  reports,  are  frequently  indefinite,  and 
generally  doubtful  or  false:  on  these  materials,  the  joint  com- 
parisons  must  be  vague,  and  the  conclusions  indecisive  or  contn- 
dictory.  We  have  often  repeated  on  what  subjects  these  opposite 
methods  are  employed.  The  spirituality  of  the  human  mind,  and 
of  theology,  without  one  steady  atom  of  matter  to  cleave  unto, 
claim  metaphysics  as  exclusively  their  own.  Geometry  and 
Arithmetic,  without  one  spiritual  bubble  to  ^materialise  them, 
exclusively  use  the  physical.  Other  subjects  employ  these 
methods,  intermingled  in  various  degrees,  to  the  greater  or  less 
confusion  of  truth. 

After  geometry  and  arithmetic,  there  are  no  subjects  so  free 
from  the  evil  influence  of  metaphysical  theories  and  notions,  as 
those  of  the  mechanic  arts.  They  are  exercised  exclusively  on 
matter,  and  its  physical  laws.  Their  products  are  all  works  of 
the  hand,  by  physical  instruments,  or  by  machinery;  and  during 
their  entire  process  must  pass  under  primary  perception.     The 
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dxcursive  flight  of  the  memorial,  whichj  without  due  care  is  apt  to 
ftdmit  images  and  types  of  questionable,  if  not  false  authority^  is, 
dzoept  on  works  of  high  invention,  generally  limited  to  the  work 
in  hand,  and  therefore  to  perceptions  directly  transferred  from 
the  primary;  besides  both  the  primary  and  memorial  perceptions 
being  employed  on  experimental  subjects,  are  properly  mixed 
vrith  each  other.  The  joint  comparison,  and  conclusions,  being 
also  made  from  these  mixed  perceptions,  the  whole  process  of  the 
qaiescent  and  actionary  working  plan  in  the  mechanic  arts  is 
physical,  and  practically  exact.  The  use  of  the  physical  method 
in  these  arts  has^  except  when  disturbed  by  bad  government  and 
its  consequent  warj  multiplied  their  number,  and  insured  the  im- 
provement of  each.  In  the  opposite  case,  national  ignorance  and 
notions,  as  in  pure  and  mixed  Theocracies  with  their  conceit  and 
insolence,  prevent  the  rise  of  all  but  the  necessary  arts;  and 
where  these  muddled  and  unsatisfied  governments  bring  their 
quarrels  and  wars  upon  a  country,  the  broad  and  enriching  works 
of  the  hand  dwindle  back  to  their  early  state  of  limited  necessity. 
Such  inefficient  and  therefore  foolish  governments,  and  such  un- 
holy and  therefore  desecrated  religions  as  men  have  made  for 
themselves,  proceed  from  their  metaphysical  delusions.  The 
truth  of  the  mechanical  arts  arises  solely  from  the  physical  method 
of  the  mind.  And  we  see  in  an  individual  artizan,  that  when  he 
becomes  intemperate^  or  perverted  and  notional  in  mind^  his  phys- 
ical principles,  industry,  skill,  and  profits  desert  him.  For  the 
moment  the  mind  is  dipped  into  drink,  steady  and  connected  per- 
ception disappears,  and  the  inebriate  becomes  a  staggering  and 
incoherent  metaphysician.* 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  make  it  appear,  by  analytic  scrutiny, 
that  quiescent  and  actionary  perception,  in  the  mechanic  artsj 
like  the  pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  in  the  sciences  of  observa- 

*  It  is  eommoii  with  young  men  who  in  their  frolics  have  taken  freely,  to  test 
ihe  strong  heads  of  the  company,  by  their  being  able,  steadily  to  walk  along  the 
{oint,  or  what  in  time  becomes  the  crack  on  a  floor.  As  to  any  practical  result, 
Che  ooofused  perceptions  of  the  tipsy  youth,  and  of  the  metaphysician,  scarcely 
differ;  except  in  the  character  of  the  silly  nonsense  of  one,  and  the  scholastic 
want  of  striot  connection  in  the  other:  for  neither  is  able  to  walk  the  crack  of  a 
etraight forward  and  useful  physical  working  plan  of  the  ordained,  and  sober 
hnmaa  InteUeoi. 
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tion  anil  experimentj  employs  in  its  due  degree,  and  in  its  otd 
appropriate  manner,  the  strictly  physical  method  of  the  mind. 
All  other  subjects  employ  either  entirely,  the  metaphysical  method 
of  conceitj  or  such  a  mingling  of  its  notions  with  the  truth  of 
physical  observation,  that  often,  as  many  opinions  as  thinkers  are 
Actionized,  from  a  single  fact.  Unmingled  physical  inquiry  has 
one  broad  and  definite  view  of  facts  and  their  relationships ;  with 
the  like  co-observation,  co-experiment,  and  co-reflection  for  all 
contentious  opinions.  Whereas  this  mingled  method  has,  for 
every  subject,  two,  twenty,  or  more  sides  of  indefinite  notions^ 
tempting  the  idle  part  of  mankind  to  dispute,  if  not  quarrel,  and 
kill,  for  that  which  seems  to  be  worth  nothing,  from  its  never 
allowing  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

All  the  mechanic  arts  are  far,  far  above  this  perverted  use  of 
perception;  and  the  artist,  artizan,  mechanic,  workman,  printer, 
watchmaker^  and  each  of  the  rest,  if  the  mind  is  the  man,  and  is 
measured  by  its  own  efficiency  instead  of  its  flimsy  notions^  has 
more  of  the  ordained  mentivity  in  his  work,  than  the  fictionists 
on  the  mind,  or  on  Heaven,  or  wranglers  on  mingled  metaphysical 
subjects,  who  have  with  the  usual  dislocation  of  human  things, 
affected  to  place  themselves  above  him. 

But  the  mechanic,  high  as  he  ranks,  in  his  particular  art,  on 
the  intellectual  scale,  has  only  the  limited  wisdom  in  that  art. 
Not  knowing  the  physical  working  plan  of  the  mind  on  his  own 
subject,  he  sees  not  how  far,  the  pure,  and  the  mingled  metaphys- 
ical plan  departs  from  it ;  and  on  all  other  subjects,  falls  into  the 
latter,  with  the  same  confidence,  that  he  justly  exercises  on  the 
physical  method  in  his  own.  With  a  knowledge  of  his  own  mind, 
he  could  extend  his  limited  and  particular,  to  a  broad  and  general 
wisdom :  for  the  human  mind  requires,  that  its  proper  use  on  one 
subject  should  be  extended  rightly  to  all ;  and  then  it  becomes  a 
complete  mentivity.  But  the  mind,  before  it  can  broadly  and 
strictly  use,  must  wisely  know  itself:  thus  unfolding  the  maxim 
of  the  Grecian  Sage;  for  to  know  thyself,  is  only  analytically  to 
know  the  mind.  And  it  may  be  said  of  the  mechanic's,  as  of 
every  mind  of  limited  and  particular  wisdomj  that,  even  if  in  the 
highest  degree  experienced,  and  skilled,  and  successful  on  its  own 
art,  it  may  be  very  incompetent,  and.  even  perverted  on  every 
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»ther.  The  artizan  or  artist,  most  able  in  his  physical  method, 
naj  be  a  bigoted  sectary,  a  narrow-minded  political  partizan,  a 
religions  devotee  to  the  most  absurd  doctrine,  the  dupe  of  a  fortune- 
teller, a  believer  in  Ghosts,  spirit-rappers,  and  in  groat  incompetent 
Presidents  and  Generals;  but  beyond  all,  may  be  the  tool  of  a 
irorthless  demagogue;  when  the  simple  use  of  the  physical  work- 
ing plan  in  his  own  art,  if  extended  to  all  his  perceptions,  would 
sweep- away  any  and  every  metaphysical  and  popular  delusion. 

It  is  a  fair  question  with  every  observing  and  reflective  mindj 
irhy  persons  in  all  the  several  departments  of  knowledge,  and  in- 
(jairy,  should  exhibit  what  is  called  ^profound  logic,'  acuteness, 
combination,  and  originality,  on  one  or  more  subjects,  and  that 
these  mental  powers  should  not  be  exercised  with  the  same  exact- 
ness and  success  on  all?  We  have  endeavored  to  answer  this,  by 
%  general  analysis  of  perception,  and  of  its  just,  and  of  its  per- 
verted works;  with  particular  application  to  the  case  of  the  me- 
ohanic.  But  we  must  take  a  further  view  of  this  question.  The 
mind  has  through  all  ages  been  working  without  a  knowledge  of 
its  particular  instrumentality.  Two  of  the  particulars  of  this  in- 
strumentality are,  in  one  case,  that  its  knowledge  begins  with 
exact  primary  perception ;  is  carried  through  the  exact  memorial 
of  these  exact  primary ;  and  is  completed  by  an  exact  comparison 
of  the  relationships  of  these  images  and  types  of  things,  and  an 
exact  conclusion  upon  them.  In  the  other  case,  that  comparisons 
of  relationship,  and  conclusions  upon  them,  being  formed  from 
limited  and  vague  images  and  types  both  of  primary  and  me- 
morial perception,  with  the  most  of  them  derived  from  mere  delu- 
sive authority,  must  necessarily  be  obscure  or  erroneous.  These 
form  the  two  distinct  working  methods,  respectively  of  truth  and 
of  fiction. 

Such  a  view  -of  the  origin  of  truth  and  delusion,  and  therefore 
of  virtue  and  of  vice,  the  schools,  and  the  world  have  never 
Bystematically  taken:  nay,  these  two  conditions  of  knowledge 
have  been  so  far  confounded,  that  the  delusive  or  metaphysical 
has  been  considered  as  the  most  efficacious  method;  since  it 
teaches  the  spirituality  of  the  mind  and  of  Heavenly  things, 
which  are  inscrutable  to  the  physical.  The  cause  therefore  of 
the  same  mind  being  sometimes  exact  on  one  subject,  and  false 
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on  another,  lies  perhaps  in  that  m!nd*s  ignorance  of  a  difference 
of  its  working  plans,  in  the  two  cases ;  or  if  this  difference  is  pw- 
ceivedj  it  may  lie  in  the  metaphysical  plan,  which  teaches  that 
the  truth,  as  it  believes,  of  things  beyond  the  senses,  or  ^the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,  is  a  more  convincing  Mogic,'  or  mode 
of  acquiring  truth,  than  that  of  any  power  of  the  mind  over  phys- 
ical  things  and  their  relationships.  This  is  offered  as  an  explana- 
tion, why  a  mathematician  mayj  from  demonstration  by  his  sight, 
that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points, 
and  that  two  pins  added  to  two  pins  make  four  pinsj  turn  over  to 
a  belief  in  ghosts,  that  his  senses  have  never  perceived;  since  the 
latter  is  taught  him,  by  the  highest  Mogic,'  which  beyond  that  of 
physical  proof,  tells  him  of  what  does  not  exist. 

This  view  of  the  mechanic,  his  materials,  and  his  tools,  brings 
to  my  quiescent  perception,  a  picture  of  the  Politician,  his  passive 
material  the  People,  and  his  instrumental  schemes;  with  some- 
thing like  an  ironical  analogy  between  their  purposes;  or  a  re- 
markable contrast  in  the  means  of  their  working  plan,  and  its 
result  in  each. 

Since  I  came,  if  I  have  yet  come,  to  years  of  observation,  and 
intellectual  analysis,  I  have  often  brought  together,  by  the  rela- 
tionship of  contrariety,  the  character  and  defaulting  duties  of  the 
American  Congressj  and  the  design,  and  appropriate  working 
uses  of  a  mechanical  Tool- Shop.  Both  are  made-up  of  Instru- 
ments; one,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  representative  government; 
the  other,  of  a  trustworthy  and  skilful  artizan.  One,  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  the  willj  it  is  saidj  of  the  people,  or  as  Some  think,  of  the 
demagogue  at  their  skirts;  the  other,  to  the  physically  tiiught 
mind,  and  mind-directed  hand  of  the  practical  and  work-proving 
mechanic. 

Firsty  then.  The  instruments  in  the  tool-shop  are  all  designed, 
shaped,  and  sharpenedj  or  as  the  metaphor  may  be  justified^  each 
educated  for  its  special  purpose.  Second.  There  are  kinds  for 
measuring,  gaging,  and  scoring  any  form  and  extent  of  work. 
Third.  Edges  of  appropriate  temper,  for  the  varied  occasions  of 
their  use.  Fourth.  Planes,  for  rough  work,  dressing,  jointing, 
and  fitting  by  plough  and  tongue.  Fifth.  Clamps,  to  bind  or 
strengthen,  and  to  counteract  warping.     Sixth,  Numberless  in- 
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stmments,  for  the  dispatch  and  accuracy  of  work.  Seventh.  Saws, 
for  cutting,  and  adjusting  materials  to  all  forms  and  dimensions 
with  the  least  waste.  Eighth.  The  weight  and  edge  of  the  axe, 
for  cleaving  and  hewing-out  with  force.  Ninth.  Hammer,  and 
rivets,  and  nails,  for  keeping  things  firmly  to  their  places.  Tenth. 
In  short,  chisels,  gouges,  and  mallets,  augers,  bits  and  braces; 
with  innumerable  implements  for  the  excellence  and  beauty  of 
workj  down  to  the  sand-paper,  for  smoothly  finishing  it  to  use. 

All  these  instruments  work  with  mechanical  exactness  and 
truthj  for  theirs  is  the  strict,  the  physical,  and  the  ^honest 
method;'  having  no  selfishness,  nor  pride,  vanity  and  ambition, 
its  tempting,  but  its  fatal  fruit:  and  when  set  to  work,  are  too 
busy,  to  regard  what  does  not  contribute  to  their  sole  construc- 
tive purpose:  or  when  unemployed,  it  cannot  be  saidj  as  often 
truly  of  menj  that  they  turn  the  place  of  their  idleness  into  the 
workshop  of  the  Devil.  Nor  is  there  a  single  instrument  when 
worn  to  its  handle,  to  which  its  industrious  master  could  not 
sayj  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.  Thus  is  all  the 
fair,  true,  and  useful  work  of  the  mechanic,  made  from  the  imple- 
ments of  that  comprehensive,  fit,  and  capable  tool-shop:  which  as 
an  artificial  and  capable  agent,  fulfils  by  hand,  without  competi- 
tion or  ostentation,  the  necessary  wants  and  enjoyments  of  man ;  as 
God  throughout  the  wide  physical  working  plan  of  Nature,  fulfils 
the  ordained  purpose  of  his  universe. 

Over  against  this  picture  of  the  exact,  consistent,  and  deter- 
minate purpose  of  the  instrumentality  of  a  Tool-shop,  we  will 
hang-up  a  National  Tablet  of  the  heterogeneous,  and  indeterm- 
inate persons  and  proceedings  of  the  members  of  our  republican 
Congress,  with  its  executive  President  and  Cabinet:  taking  the 
analytic  traits  of  their  characters  numerically  for  contrasted  ref- 
erence, to  those  of  the  mechanic  and  his  tools.  First.  The  legis- 
lative and  administrative  instruments,  as  they  are  now  sent  to 
their  Shop,  were  neither  designed,  nor  by  education  shaped  and 
sharpened  in  intellect,  for  the  duties  they  profess.  Most  of  these 
political  instrumentalities  are  packed  ofi*  to  the  national  depot, 
through  demagogue  manuvers,  severally  by  German;  Irishj  Ne- 
gro-slavery, for  and  againstj  sectional  '  State-rightsj'  Church 
notionsj  Cotton-factory,  Bank,  Rail-road,  and  Fire-company-corn- 
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binationsj  with  self-conceited  personalj  and  Army  interest  about 
to  come;  yet  not  one,  solely  because  it  is  of  well  designed  Ameri- 
can manufacture:  every  representative  tool  thus  sent  to  work 
upon  the  goodly  structure  of  Government;  having  an  edge  for  its 
own  especial  purpose,  and  marring  the  purposes  of  other  tools. 
Second.  Every  representative  instrument  has  a  gage  for  its  own 
work,  and  measures  no  other  but  to  thwart  it;  there  being  no 
master-rule  for  the  whole.  Third.  There  is  keen  and  cutting 
wit,  with  its  *tart  replyj'  always  sharpened  with  personal  tem- 
per; but  wisdom's  edge,  if  even  hidden  there,  is  rusted  quite 
away  for  want  of  use.  Fourth.  Plans  for  roughing-out  magnifi- 
cent schemes  of  Empire  and  of  War;  but  not  a  tool  with  breadth 
and  skill  enough  to  compass  their  relationships,  and  join  and 
dress  them  to  a  useful  end.  Fifth.  Nor  has  the  Congressional 
and  Executive  shop,  clamps,  to  keep  their  purposes  from  winding, 
and  warping,  and  splitting,  beyond  all  possibility  of  rectification 
and  reunion;  and  not  even  to  bind  themselves  together,  for  any 
other  than  a  selfish  and  ambitious  design.  Sixth.  There  is  not 
in  the  national  Shop,  a  single  instrument  to  save  the  time  of  their 
too  tedious  members,  the  brain  and  the  tongue.  They  tried  to 
invent  a  machine  for  short-hand  voting,  and  failed ;  never  advert- 
ing to  the  wisdom  of  discovering  the  analytic  mode  of  short-hand 
thinking;  thus  to  stay  inordinate  speech,  reconcile  divided  votes, 
and  put  an  end  at  last  to  political  wrangling.""     Seventh.  Not  to 

*  The  Reader  is  perhaps  ready  to  account  for  this  waste  of  time,  and  delaj 
of  business,  in  the  American  Congress,  from  its  Greater  part  being  practical 
Lawyers,  or  those  who  have  failed  at  the  Bar,  or  have  given  it  up,  for  that 
soap-bubble  of  thought  and  the  pocket,  political  ambition.  The  Romans  used 
the  word  tardigradu9  for  what  we  call  slow-paced;  and  Naturalists  apply  the 
term  Tardigrades,  to  a  genus  of  animals,  of  which  the  Sloth  is  a  species.  It 
is  saidj  the  Sloth  lazily  devours  all  the  foliage  of  a  tree  before  it  leaves  it:  and 
instances  are  not  wanting,  under  our  adopted  English  LaWy  of  Poor  suitors  who 
have  lost  their  all,  by  delays,  or  something  else,  in  the  slothful  process  of  its 
Courts.  Look  to  it,  Reader,  if  the  Lawyer  has  not  carried  the  habit  of  a  tardi* 
grade,  devouring  and  all,  into  Congress!  We  suppose  the  Sloth  to  be  what  he  is, 
from  his  instinct  and  his  limbs.  The  Lawyer-mind  and  the  tongue  of  Congress 
must  then  be  the  causes  of  delay  in  its  proceedings.  The  Romans  called  the 
chief  wagoner  of  their  army,  'Magister  Impedimentorum,'  or  director  of  the 
impeding  baggage.  Our  muddled  mind  and  tongue  are  not  only  the  clogs  of 
Congress,  but  generally  of  the  clear  thinking  of  the  whole  Country:  for  with 
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play  npon  the  word,  there  are  in  the  national  shop,  ^wise  saws' 
enough  of  Polonius-character,  that  adjust  no  materials  and  pre- 
vent no  waste;  but  which  diffused  through  whole  days,  and  news- 
paper columns  of  declamation  and  argument,  are  from  want  of 
time  and  patience,  never  listened-to  or  read.  Eighth.  The 
*  weight  and  edge'  of  thoughts  and  words,  to  cleave  into  error, 
and  to  hew-out  original  truth  with  an  axe-like  force,  is  never  felt 
within  the  walls  of  the  representative  work-shop.  Ninth.  There 
are  indeed  hammering,  and  tinkering  on  all  subjects;  and  nailing 
things  on  timej  as  in  once  taking  three  months  to  count  three 
hundred  votes,  for  selecting  some  one  actor-instrumentj  uselessly 
personified  to  a  speaker,  where  all  are  speaker 8^  to  set  them  to 
their  purposes  and  duties;  and  yet  no  rivets  to  keep  together 
wisdom  and  honesty,  long  enough  to  insure  practical  benefit  to 
the  working  people,  who  send  so  many  'poor  tools'  to  the 
shop,  in  hopes  of  receiving  straightforward  and  serviceable  work. 
Tenth.  In  short,  there  are  in  the  national  work-shop,  chisels  for 
chiseling^  gouges  for  gougin^y  mallets  of  sophistry  for  driving  or 
beating- in  political  notions,  but  no  sand-paper  for  smoothly  finish- 
ing any  thing.  Yet  innumerable  instruments  for  acting  directly 
or  indirectly,  on  those  miserable  materials  of  humanity^  hope  and 
fear^  with  selfishness,  and  its  darling  offspring,  vanity,  and  ambi- 
tion; friendship,  enmity,  and  avarice j  all  alluring  to  one  narrow 
side  or  the  other,  through  the  enslaving  gate  of  oflSce  or  bribery. 
Thus,  the  various  instrumentalities  of  the  national  shop  work-out 
their  political  knavery  under  the  Fictional  method  of  the  mind. 
For  Fraud  makes  no  use  of  the  Physical  working  plan;  but  must 
have  the  assistance  of  metaphysical  deception,  to  plan  his  schemes, 
and  to  extricate  himself  from  their  failure.  The  cunning-work 
of  his  hand  is  too  much  occupied  with  hopeful  mischief,  to  allow 
us  to  sayj  his  brain  and  hands  are  idle;  but  they  are  idle  to  wis- 
dom and  virtue;  so  that  the  workshop  seems  to  be,  at  least,  a 
partnership  between  himself  and  some  near  relation  of  the  Father 
of  mischief:  and  it  is  on  this  account;  I  formerly  called  the  place 

the  scheming  speculator,  the  ambitious  culminaior,  and  the  overload  of  audi- 
ble and  written  signs;  the  perversion  of  thinking,  the  verbosity  of  speech,  and 
the  pen,  have  become  the  Magistri  impedimcntorum,  in  our  stirring  yet  dila- 
tory intellect. 
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of  meeting  of  Congress,  of  its  administrative  coadjutors,  and  of 
the  thronging  and  hungry  branches  of  the  demagogue  family,  a 
Pandemonium. 

Mankind  is  a  mixture:  and  the  Good  cannot  go  through  life 
without  falling  in  with  the  Bad.  Among  the  dull,  imperfectly 
tempered,  poorly  working,  and  unassorted  congressional  and  cabi- 
net tools,  with  their  cutting  edges  against  each  otherj  we  always 
find  some  bright  and  capable  instruments,  working  to  a  true,  use- 
ful, and  honorable  end;  as  we  saw  at  our  latest  need,  with  all  else 
cloudy,  the  Crittenden-pillar  of  wise  and  warning  light,  to  turn 
us  from  the  path  of  a  foolish,  blundering,  disastrous,  do-nothing, 
spend-thrift,  and  disgraceful  demagogue- war.  *Ten  righteoiu 
would  have  saved  a  Sodom  once ;'  and  we  had  more  than  its  con- 
ditioned and  salvation-ten,  who  plead  in  vain,  against  that  dema- 
gogue avarice,  and  ambition,  whose  bewildered  business  then  was, 
and  will  in  future  be,  to  blast  every  just  purpose  of  Government 
by  its  wasteful,  selfish,  crooked,  and  incurable  imbecility. 


Article  XXII.    Of  the  ao-called  Intelligence  and  Usefulneis  of 

Corporate  and  other  Societies. 

The  knowledge  possessed  by  mankind  is  the  contribution  of  the 
experience  and  reflection  of  mankind  to  itself:  thus  intellect, 
which  is  only  another  word  for  the  agency  of  knowledge,  is  when 
enlarged,  constantly  dispensing  its  store  to  those  who  are  desti- 
tute, and  willing  to  receive  it.  We  know  nothing  of  the  earliest 
history  of  man ;  nor  how  or  when  acquired  knowledge  was  added 
to,  or  engrafted  upon,  instinct.  What  is  called,  in  a  high  sense, 
civilization,  may  however  be  traced  to  this  intercommunion.  And 
as  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  appointed  exercise  of  the  mind  is 
only  the  continued  act  of  acquiring  knowledge;  and  that  all 
knowledge  is  a  liberal  contribution  of  the  general  mind;  it  may 
have  been  supposed;  the  concentration  of  parts  of  this  knowledge, 
or  intellectual  exercise  by  certain  associated  contributors,  might 
afibrd  more  eficctual  means  to  increase  and  readily  extend  it. 
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Thus  have  Societies  been  instituted  with  the  assumed  purpose  of 
enlarging,  and  multiplying  the  benefits  and  happiness  of  man. 
To  accomplish  these  purposes,  there  are  Royal  Philosophical  So- 
cieties; national  and  personal  institutes;  associations  for  every 
mechanical,  and  esthetic  art ;  Literary  and  Debating  Societies,  to 
teach  young  men  the  conceits  of  Style,  and  the  waste-work  of 
wrangling;  Law  and  Medical,  more  than  honestly  sufficient;  Re- 
ligious associations  of  sectarian  and  other  forms,  to  bring,  if  it  is 
possible,  the  wandering  flock  of  mankind  within  the  fold  of  Faith 
and  Grace;  Benevolents  of  all  kinds,  for  the  multiplication  of 
paupers,  and  in  the  end  for  the  support  of  every  body.  Political 
parties  and  clubs,  of  endless  patterns  and  colors,  that  doubtful 
cunning  may  change  his  coat  as  often  as  he  finds  it  profitable; 
and  last  but  not  least,  the  bewildering  schemes  of  monied  combi- 
nations, which,  with  some  chance-excepted  benefits,  when  honestly 
appliedj  bring-down  through  the  knavery  and  avaricious  specula- 
tion of  Banks,  Rail-roads,  Trust  and  Saving  Funds,  their  unpun- 
ishable frauds,  on  the  unwise,  deluded,  and  ruined  Community. 
It  may  then  be  thus  questioned j  if  in  populous  Christian  countries, 
an  individual  can  be  found,  who  is  not,  or  has  not  been  a  member 
of  one  or  more  Societies. 

These  social  unions  are  an  attempt  to  derive  knowledge,  not 
directly  from  the  free,  general,  and  unembarrassed  mind,  spon- 
taneously contributing,  as  supposed,  to  the  rise  and  progress  of 
civilizationj  but  indirectly  through  minds  brought  together,  to  be 
watched  by  the  jealousy  of  other  equal  minds,  or  disturbed,  and 
perhaps  restrained,  by  the  social  proximity  of  their  inferiors. 

These  associations  consist  of  minds  of  every  kind  and  degree 
of  character;  and  our  purpose  is  with  this  crowded,  enslaved, 
and  perverted  intellect.  Scientific  societies  are  supposed  to  think 
in  union,  when  they  unanimously  patronize  received  knowledge, 
or  originality;  and  are  adopted  as  decisive  authority  on  these 
points.  This  opens  to  view  the  first  vice  of  the  mind,  in  the 
pride  of  associated  numbers,  authority,  and  power;  and  suggests 
an  inquiry  into  the  general  evils  of  social  combinations.  Recur- 
ring to  former  analysis,  every  member  of  these  understood,  or 
*  sworn  brotherhoods^'  has  all  the  constituents,  and  many  of  the 
qnalitieSy  common  and  perverted  as  they  may  be;  some  of  them, 
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unfortunately  with  an  excess  of  the  verbal  signs;  or  with  more 
words,  than  true  or  useful  perceptions  to  be  signified.  Without 
enumerating  in  succession,  the  whole  of  these  constituents  and 
qualities,  we  consider^  every  Society  has  more  or  less  mind ;  and 
shall  endeavor  to  show  the  imperfect  and  erroneous  use  they  make 
of  it. 

When  the  human  intellect  acts  upon  the  plan  of  individual  and 
unasaoeiated  inquiry,  it  is  disposed  to  choose  subjects  congenial 
to  itself,  and  therefore  to  investigate  by  its  own  observation  and 
reflection ;  to  pursue  its  purposes,  quietly  and  perhaps  secretly 
in  all  their  bearings;  influenced  or  drawn-on  only  by  the  related 
ties  of  natural  things ;   and  not  turned  aside,  or  limited  by  the 
friendship,  enmity,  and  contention,  that  occur  in  a  crowd;  nor 
led  into  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  by  unconsciously  emulating 
the  common  or  vicious  examples  around  it.    By  the  plan  of  social 
contribution,  thus  to  distinguish  it,  the  investigator  is  often  so 
occupied  with  the  honor  of  being  a  Fellowj  and  with  attention  to 
the  meetings,  business,  committees,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Fel* 
lowship,  and  with  time-wastingj  that  usefulness  is  here,  as  in 
greater  affairs,  sometimes  disregarded  through  an  absorbing  busy* 
bodyship  in  greatness.  At  least  many  of  the  Fellows  forget  their 
united  purpose  of  creating,  and  distributing  knowledge.     Man, 
in  ignorance  of  the  structure  and  working  plan  of  his  mind,  is 
always  in  the  doubtful  and  uneasy  condition  of  intellectual  dark- 
ness :  and  as  benighted  children  keep  close  together  in  passing  i 
graveyardj  so  the  mind  in  benighted  ignorance  of  itself,  and  un- 
able to  distinguish  between  its  two  working  plans  upon  truth,  and 
fictionj  timidly  joins  itself  with  other  minds,  to  ^bear  its  courage 
up'  against  the  metaphysical  gibbering  of  Ghost-like  opinions, 
which  it  fears  singly  to  encounter.    This  is  one  view  of  the  origin 
of  that  perversion  of  the  intellect  which  leads  it  from  a  noble  and 
individual  independence,  to  seek  protection  by  conforming  itself 
to  the  society  of  other  intellects  as  ignorant,  timid,  and  erroneous 
as  itself;  and  which  with  all  its  social  condensation  has  only  a 
conventional,  and  not  a  natural  and  substantial  weight.     We 
know  notj  if  the  earliest  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  a^ocia- 
tions  were  formed  on  a  supposed  analogy  between  the  combined 
agency  of  mental  and  of  bodily  strength.     For  ten  men  may 
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unite  and  move  a  weight,  that  one  cannot  stir:  and  we  are  told 
that  in  a  certain  case,  one  mind  famished  the  plot,  and  another 
the  dialogue  of  a  play ;  yet  this  was  separate  thinking  on  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  a  work ;  and  besides,  much  better  plays  have  been 
written  by  a  single  mind.  Bat  if  ten  minds  join  together  to 
write  an  epic  poemj  and  other  ten  to  frame  an  original  system 
of  science,  there  will  be  no  beginning  nor  end  to  either.  So 
thousands  of  investigators  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  write  a 
history  of  the  human  mind,  by  a  conforming  variety  of  their 
scholastic  rounds  of  the  same  or  similar  facts,  and  metaphysical 
notions.  Hence  the  numberless  limited,  confused,  and  contentious 
descriptions  of  its  form  and  action :  hence  too  we  can  understand 
that  one  mind  alonej  to  avoid  the  impertinent  annoyance  of  pride 
or  prejudice^  may  shut  itself  within  a  quiescent  endeavor  to  un- 
ravel the  tangled  work  of  the  associated  many.  We  have  as  a 
phrase^  'republic  of  Science,  and  of  Letters.'  There  is  indeed, 
the  equality  of  common  conventional  knowledge  and  power;  but 
the  originalities  of  knowledge,  in  swaying  the  intellects  of  others, 
are  the  works  of  Monarchs  of  the  mind;  who  have  no  equals, 
except  other  Monarchs  of  originality;  and  no  superiors  in  their 
power  except  God  and  Nature.  Although  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
causes  of  all  the  social  combinations  of  menj  and  women  tooj 
beyond  those  of  pride,  vanity,  ambition,  timidity,  and  avarice, 
we  have  the  true  history  of  the  origin  of  Scientific  Societies  and 
Academies  of  modern  times.  Lord  Bacon,  with  foresight  of  the 
future  requisitions  of  his  plan  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
by  the  broad  and  systematic  use  of  observation,  experiment,  and 
contemplationj  draws,  in  his  tract  of  the  'New  Atlantis,*  the  ideal 
outline  of  a  Philosophical  College,  under  the  name  of  '  Solomon's 
Housej'  divided  into  classes  of  strict  inquiry,  in  all  the  branches 
of  physical  science  and  artj  with  the  appointed  means  for  obser- 
vative,  and  experimental  investigation.  But  knowing  that  Kings 
and  Governments  before  his  time,  had  shown  only  an  occasional 
interest  in  science,  and  little  disposition  to  patronize  it:  perceiv- 
ing too,  that  persons  studious  of  knowledge,  are  rarely  endowed 
with  wealth,  and  never  having  the  zeal  for  acquiring  it;  still  that 
many  persons  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  with  pride  and  vanity, 
if  not  a  love  of  knowledge,  would  be  willing  to  contribute  to  its 
Vol.  II.— 19 
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cultivationj  recommended  the  association  of  these  with  the  seies- 
tific,  to  furnish  the  means  for  experimenting,  which  was  one  of 
the  important  purposes  of  his  revolutionary  philosophy.  Witk 
this  design,  meetings  were  occasionally  held,  at  which  experiments 
were  performed  by  competent  individuals,  without  ostentation, 
Royal  Charter,  annual  banquets  or  table  oratory^  and  with  onlj 
the  ambition  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and  to  spread 
its  usefulness  abroad.'*' 

From  this  simple,  useful,  and  unpretending  beginning;^  like  the 
first  humility  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  power  and  arro- 
gance early  desecrated  to  a  vicious  Gloryj  there  came  in  the 
course  of  human  perversion,  the  pride  and  vanity  of  a  corporate 
eminence,  the  honorable  rank  of  membershipj  and  perhaps,  it 
may  be  said,  the  usefulnessj  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  other  emulous  Academies  and  Institutes.  But  associations 
like  these  should  have  no  concern  with  Empires,  Monarchies, 

*  In  oar  analysis  of  Lord  Bacon's  mind,  its  exercise  was  shown  to  be  through 
the  physical  method,  in  all  parts  of  nature  as  he  restricted  her;  and  only  meti- 
physical  on  the  subjects  of  the  human  mind,  and  religion.     The  mind  beings 
physical  function,  as  we  endeavored  to  teach ;    and  Almighty  power  and  wiH 
OTer  Nature,  being  manifested  only  through  her^;  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
true  and  productive  working  plan  in  the  mind  than  the  physical.     This  method 
being  applied  both  to  the  act  of  thinking,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  Almighty 
power  and  will,  should  then  lead  to  a  broader,  more  accurate,  and  less  disputable 
knowledge  of  each.     The  plan  of  a  PhiloHophic  College,  proposed  in  the  Airv 
AtlanlU,  comprehends  the  means  for  observing,  eiperimenting,  and  contemplat- 
ing every  department  of  nature,  as  Lord  Bacon  chose  to  limit  her:    but  alas! 
in  his  arrangement  of  universal  things,  he  conformed  to  the  Schools;  and  re- 
moved to  the  notional  department  of  metaphysics,  the  subjects  of  InteUect,  and 
Theology  ;  thus  preventing  the  proper  and  exact  physical  inquiry  into  the  work- 
ing plan  of  the  senses  and  the  brainy  and  into  the  creative  plan  of  an  Almighty 
power  and  will,  through  the  revealing  Voice  of  his  works.     It  must  therefore 
have  been  from  this  arrangement,  that  among  the  observers,  experimenters,  and 
*  interpreters '  who  framed  so  many  of  the  notions  of  what  thty  distinguished  as 
physical  thinge{  we  find  no  *  Lamps  of  higher  light,'  to  shine  through  and  de- 
velope  the  working  plan  of  the  mind,  which  directs  and  superintends  these 
observations  and  experiments,  interprets  them  into  principles,  and  deduces  from 
these  interpretations  of  nature,  the  duty  of  submission,  and  reverence,  to  an 
undisputed,  unchangeable,  holy,  and  contemplative  Religion;    aoeommodated 
not  only  to  the  wise,  but  to  the  ignorant  and  the  'poor  in  spirit;'  for  these 
having  been  taught  to  contemplate  what  they  cannot  understand,  would  be  in- 
structed, and  satisfied  by  contemplating  their  Creator  in  his  unfolded  and  intel- 
ligible works  alone. 
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AriBtocracies,  and  Republics,  except  to  teach  them  to  use  their 
power  with  more  wisdom,  less  vain-glory,  and  fewer  failures  than 
they  ever  yet  have  done.  If  societies  for  the  improvement  of 
science  and  art,  may  offer  the  advantage  to  an  author  of  limited 
means,  by  publishing  his  contributions;  it  often  wastes  his  time, 
and  mars  his  independence,  in  hopefully  waiting  on  the  official 
forms  of  committees,  who  may  be  indifferent  judges  of  his  origi- 
nal thought;  besides  other  embarrassing  trappings  of  fictitious 
honor  and  stupefying  pride. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  these  associations  is  to  patronize  and 
extend  received  knowledge,  and  to  protect  what  is  new  from 
slight  and  opposition.  But  additions  to  received  knowledge  are 
generally  encouraged  by  those  only  who  require  them.  And 
original  views  on  systems  and  science,  though  sometimes  first 
adopted  by  the  plain  and  practical  observer,  are  from  ignorance, 
or  a  supposed  learned  superiority,  overlooked  by  those  who  rarely 
carry  their  social  principle  to  the  extent  of  a  republican  equality, 
or  a  Christian  brotherhood.  And  so  it  will  be,  till  some  better 
intellectual  time  shall  come:  for  there  is,  it  seems,  an  instinctive 
variance  between  the  independent  and  the  conforming  mind.  And 
farther,  we  have  an  instance  of  this  selfish  sense  of  superiority 
and  this  exclusion,  in  a  banded  philosophy;  noticing  only  the  use- 
ful truth  of  its  own  members:  except  it  may  so  far  forget  its 
strictness,  as  on  extraordinary  occasions  to  patronize  with  new 
membership,  persons  of  renown,  on  their  paying  the  premium  for 
entrance,  with  their  fame :  like  the  wasting  rank  of  intellect  in  a 
Peerage,  which  is  not  unwilling  to  recruit  itself  from  the  ranks 
of  Law,  Science,  Literature,  Mechanical  ingenuity.  Military 
pomp,  and  whatever  Fame  the  World  has  adopted. 

Whenever  we  hear  of  societies  patronizing  and  extending  sci- 
entific usefulness,  we  would  suppose  them  to  be  bands  of  wise 
observers,  experimenters,  and  thinkers,  employed  in  the  diffusion 
of  truth  wherever  discovered.  But  that  purpose  would  be  too 
broad  for  their  capability,  with  an  over-load  of  private  business  of 
their  own,  and  the  time-wasting  importance  of  too  many  of  their 
members.  Hence  we  find  the  vast  expenditure  in  buildings, 
libraries,  collections  in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  and  officers 
of  many  kinds,  leave  them  no  means,  either  in  substantial  credit. 
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or  intellect,  to  go  much  beyond  the  circuit  of  their  own  member- 
ships ;  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  broad  and  expansive  scienoe, 
like  a  wide-spreading  charity,  always  begins  at  home,  and  in  a 
philosophical  society,  almost  always  stays  there. 

A  celebrated  Institution  of  Science  in  Europe,  that  with  a 
liberal  endowment  from  an  Imperial  Government,  is  therefore  we 
may  suppose,  shy  of  the  contamination  of  plebean  discovery  and 
truth;  and  which  to  concentrate  itself  still  further  in  wisdom  and 
importance,  has  limited  each  department  to  Forty  members;  as  if 
the  '  Highest  degree  of  Civilization,*  should  with  the  approbation 
of  the  King,  produce  just  so  many  great  intellects.  It  is  not  oar 
part,  to  speak  of  the  self  satisfied  consequence  of  these  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  out  of  forty  millions  of  people,  who  do  not  break 
at  once,  the  constitutional  law,  which  stamps  Solomon's  seal  of 
wisdom  on  all  within  the  line  that  surrounds  them.  We  think 
however,  this  invidious  exclusion  may  destroy  the  germs  of  science 
in  thousands  who  are  thus  given  to  understand,  that  although 
there  may  be  merit  out  of  the  Institute,  there  can  certainly  be  no 
great  eminence  within  it,  to  justify  this  restriction.  We  will  not 
be  so  uncourteous  as  to  hint,  that  the  selectj  who  with  a  revenue 
allotted  to  their  membership,  move  at  Royal  Levies,  in  the  scien- 
tific livery,  of  a  green  embroidered  suitj  have  ever  supposed^  an 
increase  of  plebean  members  would  dilute  their  aristocracy,  or 
diminish  the  amount  of  their  unearned  stipend. 

We  except  from  the  force  of  these  remarks,  all  those  associa- 
tions to  form  museums  and  other  depositaries  for  the  preservation 
of  objects  of  nature  and  art.  These  objects  are  physical  things, 
that  do  not  think  nor  speak,  and  have  no  pride,  vanity,  nor  am- 
bition, and  no  appetites  for  monthly  lunch-banquets,  do  not  of 
themselves,  set  on  their  Governors  to  the  muddled  verbosity  of 
wrangling,  the  ostentation  of  Badges,  the  fellowship  of  festivity 
and  the  reciprocal  compliments  of  a  fulsome  Table  Oratory. 

We  have  thus  merely  hinted  at  the  subject  of  scientific  socie- 
ties; and  with  these  suggestions  for  inquiry,  we  leave  all  other 
associations  especially  political,  professional,  religious,  literary, 
monied,  and  benevolent,  to  the  reflection  of  the  thoughtful  Reader: 
taking  them  through  the  history  of  illuminati,  jacobin  and  liberty 
clubsj  law  and  medical  societies;  the  Holy  office  of  the  Inquisition, 
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and  other  sectariesj  free-masonry,  and  the  like  secret  compactsj 
literary  unions,  not  forgetting  the  famous  Dela  Orxaca  of  Flor- 
encej  bank,  rail-road,  and  brokers'  Boardsj  besides  endless  chari- 
ties with  good  men  and  good  women  at  their  head.  It  will  be 
found,  that  all  these  and  others,  have  points  of  character  in  com- 
mon with  the  scientific;  and  showing,  with  some  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  latter,  much  of  its  selfishness,  in  pride,  vanity,  and  ambi- 
tionj  with  its  affectation  in  some  cases  turned  into  hypocrisy. 
All  these  are  the  social  modes  of  the  foolish  taking  the  wise  to 
their  assistance;  the  weak  joining  themselves  with  the  strong; 
and  of  indigence  being  upheld  by  wealth.  For  even  Holy  Scrip- 
ture saysj  thei^  is  only  %afety  in  a  multitude  of  counsel;  and 
where  this  multitude  is  legally  strengthened  by  incorporationj 
irresponsibility  and  its  consequences  are  added;  but  no  wisdom^ 
except  in  a  blind-fold  and  stumbling  counterfeit  of  itself. 

If  I  rightly  remember,  Adam  Smith  remarks  to  this  effect, 
that  when  the  trades  and  business  classesj  and  he  might  have  in- 
cluded othersj  form  themselves  into  common  or  chartered  associa- 
tions, whatever  their  avowed  and  ostensible  purpose  may  be,  there 
18  always  a  countenanced  conspiracy  among  themselves,  to  get 
from  the  public,  what  they  ought  not,  in  any  way,  and  cannot 
individually  obtain.  But  all  associations  have  more  or  less  of  the 
Art  and  Mystery  of  Numbers,  and  too  often  their  bad  and  un- 
governable principles  and  power.  There  is  the  dignified  mystery 
of  scientific  knowledge;  in  religion  the  mystery  of  faith,  and 
hope,  and  fear;  in  law  and  medicine,  the  mysterious  influence  of 
sophistry  and  jargon;  among  the  benevolents,  the  mysterious 
mercy  of  multiplying  paupers;  in  the  metaphysical  schools,  the 
mystery  of  an  unintelligible  profundity;  and  in  the  political 
mystery  of  a  *  know-nothing  club,'  the  'miching  malicho'  of  the 
Devil. 
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Abticle  XXIII.  Of  the  Senseless  Manuvers  of  Political  Party, 

Has  political  party  any  thing  like  a  mind?  Yes,  but  only  a 
bad  and  distorted  likeness  of  it.  Where  is  it?  In  that  part,  or 
action  of  the  brain  which  thinks  only  of  itself,  and  watches  a 
similar  part  or  action,  in  the  brain  of  another.  Thus  seeming  to 
afford  a  solitary  but  ineffectual  argument  for  that  metaphysical, 
and  as  yet  absurd  notion  of  Phrenology,  which  assigns  a  localitj 
to  certain  ^faculties'  and  'operations'  of  the  general  intellect. 
We  have  figuratively  assigned  that  fractional  thing,  the  partj 
mind,  to  the  particular  quality  of  selfishness.  This  fraction  of  a 
mind  works  so  headlong,  so  variously,  and  with  such  caprice,  that 
an  observer  can  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  its  constituents;  and  not 
even  a  glimpse,  if  they  should  have  them,  of  their  eminent  excur- 
sive, elective,  independent,  true,  and  foreseeing  qualities.  Thos 
it  seems  to  be  made  up  of  vivid,  quick,  mutative,  false,  conform- 
ing, and  selfish  perceptions:  all  its  deformities  being  denoted  by 
an  extreme  garrulity  of  the  verbal  sign.  Party  has  been  defined 
to  be  the  '  madness  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few ;'  but 
from  the  feebleness,  limitation,  and  error  of  the  primary,  me- 
morial, joint,  and  conclusive  of  its  constituents,  and  the  force  and 
excess  of  its  qualitiesj  it  appears  to  be  a  union  of  idiocy  and 
madness,  and  therefore  capable  of  nothing  but  uttering  foolish- 
ness, and  destroying  by  violence  what  is  virtuous  and  just.  Party 
has  a  similar  mind  in  every  age  and  country,  modified  by  the 
laws  and  usages  of  time  and  place.  Historians,  political  writers, 
and  satirists  have  described  it  in  its  consequences ;  not  in  its  con- 
stituents, its  qualities,  and  their  working  plan.  That  working 
plan  is  the  instrumentality  by  which  all  governments  are  in  a 
greater  or  leas  degree  directed,  and  often  disturbed,  and  over- 
turned. A  democracy  is  called  a  Free  Government.  We  know 
not  why,  except  from  its  freely  allowing  this  mad  and  idiotic 
counterbalancing  of  two  contending  parties  to  alternate,  as  if  it 
were  child's  play,  the  hazardous  see-saw  of  up  and  down  with 
each  other.  We  live  in  a  Democracy,  or  a  government  of  the 
people;  and  believe  it  to  be  identical  in  its  weakness  and  viced, 
as  well  as  its  benefits,  wherever  it  has  existed.     By  this  rule,  we 
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shall  endeavor  to  describe  the  party  mind,  of  every  democracy, 
from  the  example  of  its  deformity  in  our  own:  leaving  others  to 
determine  how  they  may  differ  in  peculiarity  or  degree. 

When  an  intelligent  individual  has  a  work,  or  office  to  perform, 
the  instinctive  purpose  and  exercise  of  his  mind,  if  not  perverted, 
would  be  to  follow  the  ordination  of  the  constituents,  and  quali- 
ties, without  allowing  false  perception  to  interfere  with  the  just 
succession  of  its  working  plan;  or  suffering  even  doubtful  au- 
thority, to  thwart  the  design  of  the  office  or  the  work.  This  is 
the  process  used  by  the  uncorrupted  mind.  And  this  is  the 
practical  method  of  the  intellect  in  the  discovery  of  new,  and 
in  the  proper  employment  of  known  or  conventional  truth.  For 
a  wise  purpose,  there  is  but  one  Autocrat;  exclusively  the  single 
Ruler  in  a  single  brain:  since  one  mind  cannot;  as  one  hand 
helps  another  handj  penetrate  a  second  mind,  to  act  within  it 
either  to  assist,  or  prevent  its  thought.  One  mind  may  com- 
municate its  knowledge  to  be  used  upon  the  recipient*s  own  work- 
ing plan.  But  this  is  not  two  minds  thinking  together;  it  is 
merely  receiving  an  audible  impression  of  knowledge,  which  has 
already  passed  through  the  perceptions  of  another:  the  only 
kind  of  operative  connection  two  minds  can  usefully  hold  with 
each  other.  Under  this  condition  and  agency  of  a  single  mind, 
there  would  be  a  wiser  and  a  better  world :  for  as  God  and  Na- 
ture's sole  omniscience  directs  at  each  moment  the  universe  arightj 
so  a  broad  and  independent  mentivity  here  below  with  knowledge, 
and  thoughtful  time,  if  suffered  to  rule,  would  direct  aright  the 
affairs  of  men.  This  light  of  mentivity  is  rare;  and  rare  as  it  is, 
it  is  never  suffered  to  diffuse  itself  from  the  candlestick,  but  is 
forcibly  put  under  the  Bushel,  by  those  who,  if  they  do  not  love 
darkness,  cannot  bear  the  fulness  of  light.  But  party,  unlike  the 
individual  and  independent  mind,  having  no  power  properly  and 
productively  to  direct  itself,  it  will  not  be  directed,  by  a  com- 
petent mentivityj  for  this  a  perverted  and  party  mind  cannot 
understand;  yet  takes  something  like  itself;  though  with  a  certain 
trick  of  authority  for  leading  ignorance.  In  what  the  artifice  of 
authority  consists,  is  not  easy  to  explain :  for  there  arc  successful 
leaders  of  every  varied  and  contradictory  character;  'smart,'  in 
the  vulgar  phrase;  dull  in  the  wise  onej  destitute,  or  supported  by 
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office,  or  the  hopes  of  it,  or  by  briberyj  cunning  with  a  short 
sightj  foolish  with  a  weak  sightj  and  stupid  with  no  sight  at  aO; 
garrulous;  or  spare-wordedj  and  smooth  tempered;  or  snarling. 
In  one  or  more  of  these,  however,  joined  to  a  common  and  per- 
verted intellect,  fit  for  nothing  else,  consists  the  character  of  the 
masters  of  a  political  party:  some  being  as  much  below,  as  others 
above  a  worthless  mediocrity.  These  are  capable  of  no  united 
and  general  purpose,  from  each  pursuing  a  single  and  particular 
purpose  of  his  own.  By  this  analysis  of  the  many-minded  po- 
litical party;  which  can  never  be  diminished  to  unity;  we  may 
conclude  what  must  be  the  practical  result  of  its  infirmities,  per- 
versions, and  fictitious  notions  wherever  it  is  tolerated.  We  will 
point  out  only  a  few  characteristic  instances  of  its  follies  and 
vices.  ^ 

First.  Unlike  the  societies,  described  in  the  last  article,  which 
are  generally  bound  together  by  pride,  vanity,  the  honor  of  mem- 
bership, with  a  social  tie,  perhaps,  of  personal  interest;  which 
though  weakened  by  jealousy,  may  not  always  be  broken;  Politi- 
cal party  has  no  pride  at  all.  Its  vanity  is  reserved  for  its  suc- 
cess. The  honor  of  its  membership  is  in  the  influence  of  its  num- 
bers. Jealousy  and  hatred  of  others  unite  it  for  force;  jealousy 
and  mistrust  of  each  other,  separate  it  for  safety.  It  begins 
with  a  deception  in  its  name ;  for  it  is  no  union,  except  opposed 
to  a  counter-union,  and  the  different  textures  of  its  self-willed 
minds  cannot  possibly  be  joined  together.  Party  is  only  a  com- 
bination of  voices  or  votes,  for  a  present  purpose;  which  gained, 
the  union  is  disparted  into  the  individuality  of  every  member  for 
himself. 

Second.  Except  in  some  rare  cases  of  revolution;  when  vivid- 
ness, and  independence  of  quality  are  founded  on  supposed  sacred 
and  vital  rights;  political  party  never  has  that  rule  of  truth  and 
justice  which  is  called  moral  principle.  The  party  mind,  as  we 
have  described  it,  is  too  imperfect  and  confused,  to  recognize  and 
follow  broad  or  honest  principles  of  any  kind;  for  knavery  and 
cunning,  when  caught,  and  without  means  of  escape,  resemble  the 
tortoise,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  motionless  fear ;  being  of  like 
character  with  that  helpless  reptile,  unable  to  see  far,  and  to 
reach  much  beyond  themselves,  in  their  scrambling  purposes.    In 
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combination  with  party,  they  are  capable  only  of  a  single  percep- 
tion, which  accompanies,  or  leads  to,  the  quality  of  falsehood, 
which  is  one  of  the  aids  to  individual  selfishness. 

Third.  Party  is  composed  of  any,  and  every-body,  from  a  pre- 
tended Solomon  to  an  acknowledged  Zimy.  Asking  pardon  for 
the  homely,  but  therefore  apt  and  forcible  phrase,  it  takes  in  not 
only  Tom-dick-and-harry,  but  the  lower  order  of  Tag-rag-and- 
bobtuil:  and  this  it  does  from  the  character  of  its  mind;  for  as 
we  described  its  ignorance,  its  inconsistency,  and  its  deficient  con- 
stituents, jumbled  into  a  comparative  idiocy;  and  its  qualities, 
exaggerated  into  madnessj  with  its  unmeaning  and  noisy  verbal 
sign;  it  would  seem  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  confused  odds  and 
ends  of  a  thing  of  'shreds  and  patches.* 

Fourth.  Though  the  great  portion  of  a  Party  are  docile  im- 
beciles, with  a  blindly  honest  but  misled  intention j  there  are  a  few 
called  by  the  common  world,  *  smart  j*  that  is  sly,  'knowing,' 
talking,  stirring,  and  needy  'fellows:'  but  known  by  some-body; 
more  knowing;  to  be  only  suple  knaves.  These  are  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  or  of  the  common  people  of  the  party,  whom  they 
will  not  suflFer  to  think  for  themselves.  And  here  we  perceive  the. 
rise  of  the  demagogue,  of  whom  we  gave  an  outline,  in  a  former 
article.  We  are  to  understand,  that  the  leader,  to  recommend 
his  authority,  has  the  same  kind  of  muddled  mind  as  his  unthink- 
ing people;  with  a  considerable  surplus  of  'smartness,*  vanity,  or 
avarice,  to  make  him  more  active  than  the  rest.  The  purpose  of 
these  local  leaders,  is  to  prepare  matters,  either  for  themselves,  or 
for  what  is  called,  in  their  odd  marshaling  of  precedence,  the 
arch-demagogues;  for  as  we  are  told  there  are  virtuous  ranks  in 
Heaven,  so  in  the  other  place  below,  there  are  reversely  corre- 
sponding downward  orders,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  in  ini- 
quity. I  have  considered  the  limited  local  parties  as  the  primary 
school  of  politics,  with  their  controlers.  The  more  general  par- 
ties of  the  States,  as  high  schools,  with  their  respective  Governors 
and  Assemblies;  all  sending  delegates  to  the  Federal  Platform- 
Trick  for  seizing  upon  the  Oligarchy- Government  at  Pandemo- 
nium, with  a  culminating  excellency  at  its  head;  surrounded  by 
busy  managers  of  'cunning  work,'  selected  from  the  most  Fox- 
like of  the  whole  demagogue  family.     In  all  which  we  see  the 
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progress  of  political,  not  republican,  power,  from  the  ward-meet- 
ing, to  its  'bad  eminence,'  at  the  Capital.  And  this  is  called  a 
free  government.  The  people  are  collected  as  a  party  at  an  elee- 
tion,  and  directed  what  to  think,  and  how  to  vote;  and  everj 
member  walks  home  from  the  Polls,  with  a  firm  conviction  that 
he  thinks  for  himself,  because,  in  his  notion  of  free-will,  he  chooses 
to  believe  whatever  falsehood  or  sophistry  he  hears. 

Under  an  ordained  mentivity,  one  mind  being  able  to  choose 
its  co-equal  and  co-efficient  assistants,  would  be  the  best  and  the 
only  means  for  governing  well.  But  time  has  recorded  too  many 
Royalties^  alas,  not  mentivitiesj  who  have  governed  in  the  airy 
kingdom  of  ambition,  and  left  nothing  except  the  ghostly  breath 
of  names,  to  be  brought  up  with  the  memory  of  their  desolations. 
A  celebrated  and  noble  writer  has  given  us  his  ^  idea  of  a  Patriot 
King;'  and  a  'Wise  man'  of  Greece  required  much  in  the  simple 
phrase  ofj  'know  thyself.*  To  know  ourselves,  is  only  to  know 
our  mind,  for  that  makes  us  what  we  are.  The  former  would 
therefore  have  condensed  his  '  idea  j'  and  the  latter  have  explained 
his  maxim;  if  they  had  severally  directed  us  to  the  root  of  a  pa- 
triot's mentivity,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  our  own,  in  the  working 
plan  of  the  mind:  for  all  we  perceive,  remember,  compare,  con- 
clude, say,  and  do,  proceed  from  it;  and  there  is  no  ^Icon  B<uir 
Uke^  or  picture  of  a  King,  nor  «eZf,  to  knoWy  that  is  not  there  to 
be  found.  But  the  Sage  believed  the  mind  to  be  'spiritual,'  and 
not  to  be  known,  as  if  it  had  obvious,  and  assignable  parts  and 
actions.  Hence  he  was  obliged  to  take  outward  effects  of  self,  as 
the  only  representative  of  the  mind.  Yet  without  an  analysis  of 
its  thinking  structure,  and  working  plan,  no  one  will  be  able,  fully 
and  clearly  to  find  out  the  causes  which  produce  that  self,  to  be 
known.  And  without  that  knowledge,  the  noble  Author,  intelli- 
gent as  he  was,  could  not  have  given  a  clear  and  practical  'idea' 
of  the  duties  of  his  'Patriot  King.'  A  King,  indeed,  with  a 
knowledge  of  his  whole  mind  and  practical  wisdom  in  the  use  of 
it,  would  be  an  all-potent  mentivity  after  God  and  Nature's  ordi- 
nation; and  the  great  pillar  of  light  upon  a  hill,  to  be  seen  and 
used  afar;  and  like  the  pictured  mentivity  of  Solomon,  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  remembered  forever. 

Fifth.  Party  is  the  result  of  a  divided,  limited,  timid,  and  per- 
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verted  mind.  Its  division  proceeds  from  its  individual  differences, 
its  perversion  from  its  limitation,  and  its  timidity  from  these  con- 
joined. It  would  seem,  as  the  story  goes,  of  the  reason  for  the 
first  man  being  provided  with  a  help-mate,  that  it  was  not  safe,  nor 
good,  for  him  to  be  aloncj  has  been  adopted  by  societies  of  all 
kinds,  and  by  political  parties  amonp;  his  descendants.  It  suits 
the  imbecility  of  party  ignorance,  which  seeks  to  surround  itself 
with  protective  numbers.  Of  this  the  leading  demagogue  takes 
advantage,  and  vampyre-like  draws  out  the  freedom  of  thought  by 
fanning  the  mind  into  a  forgetfulncss  of  its  power  and  independ- 
ence. This  soothing  method  of  withdrawing  the  mind  from  itself, 
applies  equally  to  the  dupes  of  scholastic  metaphysics,  and  of  a 
sectarian  religion,  who  in  doubt  or  ignorance  respectively  of  the 
inscrutable  things  of  earth,  and  of  Heaven,  are  persuasively  in- 
duced to  put  their  minds  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the 
so-called  profundity  of  the  one,  and  of  the  shielding  claim  to 
supernatural  grace  in  the  other.  From  this  so-called  union  of  the 
weak  and  the  timid,  for  the  benefit  of  the  party-leader  who,  with 
a  similar  weakness  and  timidity  promises  to  think  for  them,  when 
he  cannot  think  for  himsclfj  it  is  easy  to  conclude  what  will  be 
done  between  the  unthinking  people,  and  their  contriving  leadersj 
from  the  local  squabbling  of  a  City  Council,  to  the  grand  and 
demoralizing  Tactics  of  our  central  Pandemonium.  For  here 
supremely  the  leading  and  assistant  ^spirits 'are  leagued,  to  con- 
nive at  wasting  if  not  robbing  the  public  Treasury :  to  blunder, 
as  yet,  through  an  imbecile  and  ruinous  war,  fatal  even  to  the 
ambitious  and  incompetent  demagogues  who  brought  it  on;  to 
create  a  debt,  endless  except  by  repudiation ;  to  wage  their  war 
without  plan  or  apparent  object,  or  with  as  many  as  there  are 
unthinking  fools,  at  their  wit's  end  to  propose  them;  to  provide 
paper-means  for  every  kind  of  speculation,  and  of  exorbitant 
prices  on  the  poor;  to  appoint  Lawyer  Generals,  unable  to  extri- 
cate their  cunning  masters  from  a  trap  laid,  for  their  opponents. 
And  what  is  more  to  be  deplored,  about  four  hundred  arch  and 
idle  demagogues  on  each  side  have  involved  thirty  millions  of  in- 
dustrious people  in  their  own  disastrous  difficulty.  If  these  mil- 
lions do  not  in  their  own  boasted  sovereignty,  do  something  to 
these  eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand  at  most,  they  will  perhaps  be 
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indebted,  as  others  in  like  cases  have  been,  to  some  foreign  influ- 
ence, to  relieve  them,  in  their  exhausted  state,  from  a  sovereigntj 
of  masters  at  home. 

Sixth.  It  seems  to  be  from  the  universalit}'  of  party  influence 
in  our  Country;  that  we  have  been  so  generally  and  excessively 
vain-boasting  of  our  free  Government,  under  demagogue  despo- 
tism; of  our  progress  in  imported  and  domestic  population,  paper 
money,  charities,  and  in  news-papers,  to  occupy  those  whom  be- 
sotting party  has  made  an  untJiinking  people.  All  nations  have 
their  share  of  vanity,  and  of  party;  in  each  individual  assuming 
to  himself  a  fraction  of  the  fame  of  the  acts  of  wisdom  and  of 
power,  earned  and  deserved  only  by  the  few.  This  vanity  does 
not  however,  earnestly  interest  the  great  mass  of  their  people: 
yet  whatever  relationships  vanity  may,  in  other  countries,  have 
with  party,  those  who  observe  them  must  say. 

From  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh;  and 
as  we  send  forth  more  verbal  signs  of  insane  vanity  than  other 
nations,  it  is  fair  to  infer;  we  have  more  of  its  quiescent  percep- 
tions. Vanity  if  it  does  not  offend,  is  catching:  and  when  it 
flatters,  it  spreads  an  epidemic  over  the  susceptible.  It  may  per- 
haps arise  in  the  following  manner.  The  demagogue  collects  a 
party,  by  misrepresenting  the  personal  interests  of  the  people; 
and  then  gains  them  over  to  his  own  personal  selfishness,  by  this 
deceptive  flattery.  He  flatters  their  pretensions  to  sovereignty, 
by  calling  himself  their  submissive  servant;  he  flatters  a  common 
understanding  and  a  partial  wisdom  within  their  several  occupa- 
tions and  trades,  into  a  belief  of  the  importance  and  wisdom  of 
their  votes;  he  flatters  their  aspiring  ambition  by  calling  them 
the  true  nobility  of  the  world;  he  flatters  their  courage,  by  re- 
counting its  overmatch  in  all  our  wars,  against  Indian,  English, 
French,  Algerine,  and  Mexican  arms;  and  equalled  in  drawn 
battle,  only  with  itself,  in  rebel  conflicts;  he  flatters  the  humanity 
of  their  industry,  by  showing  how  it  feeds  the  starving  8lave9  of 
Europe;  he  flatters  the  lucky  adventure  of  trade;  by  calling  it 
the  intelligence  of  merchant-Princes;  he  flatters  their  benev- 
olence, piety,  and  learning,  by  pointing  to  the  unequalled  num- 
ber; whether  so  or  not;  of  their  hospitals,  churches,  public 
schools,  and  news-papers,  without  counting  their  multiplied  pau- 
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pers,  pharisces,  conceited  and  impudent  children,  and  time-wast- 
ing readers  of  empty  gazettes;  he  flatters  their  Taste  in  the 
eloquence  of  Town  Meetings,  the  filigreed  fronts  of  their  banks, 
hotels,  and  drug-stores,  the  landscapes  of  public  squares,  stocked 
"with  ugly-shaped  deer,  squirrels  with  monstrous  eyes,  and  pea- 
cocks with  their  screaming  music* 

*  Of  all  the  demngogue  flatteries,  none  have  reached  the  heart  of  certain 
calculating  classes  of  the  people,  so  readily  as  those  which  are  gradually  les- 
Bening  the  penalties  and  energy  of  the  Law,  and  enlarging  the  number  of  ex- 
emptions among  those  whose  possessions  and  means  are  justly  liable  to  taxation, 
and  sufficient  for  it;  and  the  gratuitous  extension  of  a  charity  education,  poor 
as  it  is,  to  those  whose  easy  fortune  does  not  need  if  j  but  who  arc  mean  enough 
to  receive  it.  Borrowing  this  liberal  plan  from  Scotland,  where  the  Parish 
school  system  of  partial  gratuity,  is  not  degrading  to  the  industrious  poor^  the 
demagogue,  who  tries  to  leave  nothing  unaltered  that  partakes  of  the  slavery- 
habits  of  the  old  world,  has,  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  put  the  charitable 
education  of  the  people  into  the  hands:;  we  cannot  say  mind^  of  the  Government, 
subject  to  other  oontroling  sub- demagogues,  ready  to  concur  with  his  design. 
Taking  up  then  Montesquieu's  maxim,  that  a  republic  should  be  founded  on  vir- 
tue; and  not  finding  a  sufficiency,  in  our  country  at  least,  he  has  assumed  the 
notion  of  re-establishing  our  government,  on  the  simple  foundation  of  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetic.  The  Republic  has  existed  over  seventy  years.  In 
the  epoch  of  the  first  forty,  the  virtue  of  culminating  ambition,  covetous  trade, 
and  ravenous  speculation  was  tried;  but  being  found  insufficient  for  the  dema- 
gogue's purpose,  he  turned  to  the  school-mistress,  in  hopes  to  serve  himself  by 
trying  hypocrisy  in  knowledge.  His  scheme  was  to  come  out  boldly  against 
himself:  for  a  demagogue,  without  foreseeing  it,  very  generally  contrives,  as 
we  ought  to  say  vulgarly  of  bim,  to  cut  his  own  throat.  The  scheme  was  to  tell 
the  people,  that  the  true  mode  of  securing  our  free  institutions  would  be  by 
making  our  voters  so  intelligent  and  discriminating  in  their  elective  choice,  as 
to  know  an  honest  candidate  from  a  political  knave.  Our  second  epoch  of  educa- 
tion has  now  had  its  trial  of  about  thirty  years:  and  by  its  first-fruit,  you  may 
know  what  is  to  follow:  indeed  the  people  might  well  be  taught  the  ^Arithmetic 
of  infinites,'  to  count  the  consequences  of  our  enlightened,  improved,  mild,  and 
eommUerating  Criminal  Jurisprudence;  and  for  one  fraud,  one  robbery,  one 
murder,  and  one  hypocrite,  under  the  former  and  more  energetic  epoch,  to  sum 
up;  under  the  expected  millennium,  from  a  merciful  Law,  with  the  'Clearing'  of 
the  Lawyers,  and  the  a,  b,  c,  of  the  School j  more  instances  than  we  would,  for 
the  honor  of  a  higher  education,  like  to  admit.  If  any  knowing  and  suspicious 
demagogue  may  have  had  fears,  that  the  scheme  of  education  might  ruin  his 
honorable  calling:;  he  must  perceive  he  is  now  safe;  and  that  Common,  High, 
and  West  Point  Schools,  Philosophical  Societies,  Institutes,  Universities,  and 
his  own  incompeient  ignorance,  with  the  evils  of  Scape-Law  Criminals,  may  all 
flonrish  together  under  the  Republic. 

But  what  scheme  is  next  to  be  tried?    For  the  worldly  religion,  which  has 
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Party  instrumentality  is  the  universal  working-* Genius*  of 
America,  from  a  presidential  Platform,  down  to  the  idle  school* 
boys  who  *play  party  against  the  master  and  bar  him  out/  And 
tbe  Politician  taking  advantage  of  our  willing  individualities, 
joins  us  into  a  Flattering  Society  to  make  ourselves  great.  In 
popular  'logic,'  what  every  body  receives,  and  nobody  denies 
must  be  true ;  and  thus,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  silent,  or 
whispering  or  excommunicated  Independents,  among  us,  all  is 
one  silly  and  conforming  national  vanity.  This  does  not  come 
from  the  individual  tongue,  which  is  too  closely  w*atcbed  not  to 
be  timid j  but  from  the  brotherhood  of  party,  sworn  to  the  words 
of  its  right  worshipful  grand  master  Demagogue. 

Seventh.  It  is  from  political  party,  this  Republicj  if  like  every 
other  government,  it  is  not  in  fact  an  oligarchyj  has  derived  one 
of  the  fatal  preludes  to  its  destruction;^  the  glories  and  gains  of 
Rotation  in  office.  This  is  no  more  to  be  considered  the  ordained 
duty  of  a  wise,  efficient,  practical,  and  durable  Grovernroentj  than 
a  rotation  in  the  exercise  of  the  constituents,  and  qualities  of  the 
intelligent,  the  metaphysician,  the  madman,  the  drunkard,  and 
the  dandy,  should  be  expected  to  produce  any  other  than  a  suc- 
cessively idiotic  or  a  paralyzed  mentivity;  or  that  a  rotation  of 
trades  among  doctors,  lawyers,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
and  hatters,  should  possibly  effect  the  due  and  useful  work  of 
these  severally  interchanged  occupations.  Yet  this  with  analo- 
gous ignorance  and  confusion  is  the  kind  of  thinking  and  acting 
that  must  be  found  in  every  scene-shifting  government  of  the 
child's  'Jack  and  Gill*  alternations  in  officials,  from  its  Culmi- 
nating Excellency  down  to  its  deciduous  tide-waiter;    who  all 

alwftys  at  first  raised  the  hope,  that  the  wickedness  of  the  demagogue  as  well  u 
of  Satan  is  in  time  to  disappear^;  has  to  this  period,  with  its  innumerable  and 
different  modes,  not  fulfilled  its  promise.  Is  it  in  vain  to  suggest  any  thing 
else?  We  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  brain  perverted  by  itself,  notb/ 
the  Prince  of  darkness,  is  the  Pandora's  box  of  all  our  evils.  Perhaps  then,  if 
the  demagogue  and  his  school-master,  would  turn  to  tbe  still  remaining  hopfj 
that  the  discovery  of  the  constituency,  qualities,  and  working  plan  of  an 
ordained  mentivity,  and  of  the  causes  of  its  perversion^  it  might  lessen  those 
evils;  and  he  would  experience  two  new  and  extraordinary  avents :  the  peopli 
would  learn  to  know  themselves,  in  their  own  mindsj  and  clearly  seeing  through 
the  party  demagogue,  he  would  renounce  his  vicious  impositions,  and  save  the 
wasteful  expense  of  his  teach-little  school-mistress. 
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make  up  the  rapid  succession  of  entrances  and  exits,  before  what 
must  be  the  catastrophe  of  rotation.  This  calamity  we  say  begins 
in  party.  By  some  delusion,  accommodated  to  varied  individual 
opinion  and  wants;  and  by  some  contrived  interest  in  public 
affairs,  suited  to  the  feebleness  of  vulgar  comprehension,  the 
Leader  draws  the  party  together,  through  the  selfishness  of  each, 
and  a  conceited  patriotism  of  the  whole.  Thus  united,  they  are 
taught,  that  as  they  cannot  think,  they  cannot  choose  for  them* 
selves.  The  leader  therefore  saves  them  the  confusion  of  igno- 
rance, by  arranging  their  Platform  of  opinions  and  persons ;  and 
by  a  smooth-faced  compulsion,  the  sovereign  people  adopt  them 
as  their  own.  The  election  with  all  the  solemn  dignity  of  free- 
dom's universal  suffrage  comes  on,  and  the  popular  racket  of 
noise,  boys,  drums,  and  crackers;  with  daubed  transparencies  of 
the  great  demagogue  of  the  occasion,  which  yet  the  unthinking 
people  as  well  as  the  blind  cannot  see  through.  The  election  is 
now  over,  and  rotation,  its  principal  purpose,  goes  on.  It  hap- 
pened once,  that  a  certain  presidential  leader  of  a  vast  majority, 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  his  own  incompetency,  declared  the 
oracle,  that  any  individual  could  soon  fit  himself  for  any  place; 
and  turning  the  ofiicial  kaleidoscope  of  all  sorts  of  men,  honest 
and  knavish,  of  slender,  or  of  no  capacity,  clean  shirts,  and 
dirty^  as  some  proudly  called  themselves,  has  been  the  first  and 
principal  occupation  of  every  Culminating  Excellency  since  that 
time.  But  as  there  are  not  oflSccs  for  all  the  people,  or  partyj 
how  are  the  remainder  reconciled  to  the  disappointment?  The 
leading  demagogues  always  have  influence  enough  to  induce  the 
expectant  people,  quietly  to  wait  till  next  time,  which  however 
never  comes.  Besides,  they  are  flattered  into  patience,  by  having 
a  president  or  other  high  oflicer  fresh  from  their  ranks;  which 
however  it  may  satisfy  their  vanity,  is  sometimes  a  grievous  mis- 
fortune to  the  Republic.  A  universal  consequence  of  rotation  in 
ignorance,  is  that  no  one  understands  his  duty,  and  every  one 
must  have  an  assistant  to  perform  it  for  him.  This  is  perhaps 
what  was  meant  by  the  Culminating  Excellency,  that  every  igno- 
ramus was  to  have  a  competent  thinker,  and  clerks  not  only  as 
official  aids,  but  as  substitutes  to  his  inefiicient  self.  And  this  is 
one  reason,  why  the  demagogues  never  reform}  as  his  first  Rotat- 
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ing  Excellency  and  his  raw  recruits  called  itj  the  executive  clerks 
of  a  new  and  ignorant  incumbent:  for  if  this  were  done  there 
would  be  an  end  of  party  government,  and  of  the  Country. 

And  now  from  the  amount  of  rotating  Reforms  in  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  offices,  the  number  of  outcasts  and  sup- 
pliants has  become  so  greatj  it  has  been  calculated,  that  for  every 
several  office,  there  are  more  than  ten  thousand  who  wish,  and  at 
least  one  thousand  who  apply  for  itj  for  nearly  one-half  the  party 
have  these  wishes  and  hopes :  and  as  it  is  a  general  fact,  that  an 
office  holder,  an  office  outcast,  an  office  wisher  and  an  office  seeker, 
have  lost  the  inclination,  and  frequently  the  ability  to  exercise 
any  other  callings  it  may  be  inferred  what  a  multitudinous  herd 
of  good-for-nothing  idlers,  but  ready  for  any  thingj  may  turn  up, 
from  this  endless  whirling  of  rotation.  This  rotation,  by  reward- 
ing some,  and  disappointing  m6re,  furnishes  the  demagogue  with 
the  repeated  and  abundant  means  for  uniting  himself  with  the 
successful,  and  for  making  use  of  the  hopes  and  wants  of  defeated 
desperadoes,  to  found  or  continue  a  Party  that  may  provide  for 
his  selfishness  of  avarice,  vanity,  and  ambition. 

By  these  successes,  and  disappointments  of  rotation,  the  army 
of  hopeful  idlers,  swelled  by  broken-down  speculators  on  bank, 
and  other  paper  credit,  is  so  constantly  increasing,  that  it  will 
soon  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  sovereign  people  of  the  Republic, 
from  the  overruling  demagogue,  and  his  unnumbered  party  of 
eager  and  impotent  adventurers.  But  the  free,  as  it  was  called, 
and  constitutional,  government  of  the  country,  with  its  power  in 
union,  is  already  gone;  and  there  is  only  this  hope  left  of  a  toler- 
able ruloj  that  when,  as  with  Pre-Augustan  Rome,  the  whole 
people  shall  be  corrupted  into  desperate  parties,  they  will  go  od 
cutting  each  other's  throats,  till  the  greatest  cut-throat  of  them 
all  shall  leave  neither  people,  party,  nor  demagogue,  to  deplore 
their  own  fate  to  each  other;  giving  the  wiser  part  of  the  world 
one  more  example  of  deserved  retribution  on  fools  and  knaves. 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  people  who  yet  remaio, 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  oppressors,  by  other  milder  means  than 
the  Janizary-punishment  of  extermination.  For  though  dema- 
gogue usurpation,  and  a  King's  prerogative,  when  attacked  in  the 
right  way,  are  generally  timid;  yet  the  obstinate  vanity  of  the 
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one,  and  the  dignified  pride  of  the  other  will  often  yield  their 

power  only  with  their  life. 

Except  however  through  some  riddance,  by  extermination,  or 

banishment,  of  the  Oligarchial  Familyj  the  only  hope  alas,  for 

the  Country,  is  from  a  radical  relief,  through  the  intellectual  and 

moral  means  of  the  People  becoming  Wise,  and  of  the  Oligarchy 

forgetting  its  former  habits,  in  the  repose  of  Honesty.   But  these 

two  things,  we  fear  can  never  be.     Our  Seventh  President,  and 

First  Rotating  Culminator,  did  not  indeed  invent,  he  only  rendered 

universal  the  Trade  of  successive  ofiice-holding.     Tet  he  first  dis- 

coveredj  it  is  a  trade,  requiring  no  apprenticeship.     There  never 

was  however,  a  more  popular  bait  thrown  out  to  the  indolent,  and 

nothing  more  promising,  to  keep  them  so.     Indolence  we  have 

endeavored  to  show  is  a  general  character  of  mankind ;  and  we 

cannot  avoid  perceiving  how  this  last  resource,  of  living  on  the 

Government,  comes  to  the  relief  of  the  incompetent,  and  the  idle 

in  business^  to  the  wit's  end  of  a  ruined  speculator j  to  pettifogging 

lawyers,  doctors,  mechanics,  and  even  laborers  who  tired  of  steady 

industry,  trust  their  luck  to  the  lottery  of  office.     But  the  effect 

of  the  rotation-system  has  been  most  disastrous  on  the  mind  of 

the  youth  of  our  country;  from  the  boy  of  the  Public- School,  and 

of  West  Point  to  the  'First-Honor'  student  of  our  Latin  and 

Greek  Colleges.     He  is  there  inspired  to  look  to  the  example  of 

the  Great  Culminators,  the  shining  lights  of  our  Statesmen^  diplo* 

matists,  generals,  admirals,  and  last,  though  not  altogether  the 

least,  our  eloquent  tongue  in  the  great  Councils  of  the  Nation* 

Therefore,  ever  since  the  time  of  our  Rotation-President  with  the 

iron-will  of  a  despotj  all  the  young  men  of  America  look  upon 

themselves,  as  having  before  them,  through  the  chance  of  one  or 

more  Parties,  additional  means  of  livelihood  to  those  for  which 

they  were  instructedj  the  honorable  fund  of  Public  Office;  and 

from  this,  to  draw  a  full  support,  though  sometimes,  a  little  over. 

And  all  this,  without  receiving  even  the  simple  elements  of  a 

bound  boy's  apprenticeship.     But  if  the  Ring  of  the  Eastern 

Grenii  gives  what  we  want  without  labor,  we  must  still  be  the 

'Slaves  of  the  Ring'  that  bestows  it.     When  that  Ring  is  on  the 

hand  of  Party  it  may  give  support;  yet  never  intellect,  honesty, 

or  patriotism. 
Vol.  XL— 20 
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Article  XXIY.   Of  the  Restricted  Mind  of  the  Literary 

Character. 

The  adjective  Literarj  refers  to  many  persons  and  things.    It 
is  applied  to  the  employment  of  the  written  and  printed  symbob 
of  the  mind ;  not  to  that  of  the  verbal  or  audible  sound.     The 
phrase  has  however  no  precision ;  for  it  is  used  of  one  who  reads^ 
and  has  a  taste  for  books,  although  he  may  not  write  them ;  and 
of  him  who  writes  volumes  of  prose  or  poetical  puerilities;  though 
he  studies  only  his  own  fancies,  and  has  no  taste  for  any  books 
except  his  own.     A  distinction  is  further  made,  without  atriei* 
ness,  between  science   and  literature;   since  there  is  aa  much 
purity,  propriety,  and  precision  of  thought,  and  of  language,  in 
certain  works  on  the  principles  of  science,  as  in  most  literature; 
and  more  originality  of  knowledge  and  clearer  classification;  with 
equal  interest  to  the  thoughtful  class  of  mankind.    In  other  oom- 
mon  distinctions  too,  the  thing  itself  is  indivisible.      Thus  the 
history  of  Borne  by  Livy  with  his  speeches,  and  by  Gibbon  with 
his  reflective  remarks  and  discussions,  are  literary  examples;  the 
history  of  Steam,  and  of  those  who  have  improved  its  use,  is, 
with  only  the  difference  of  subject,  as  far  as  regards  the  pen, 
equally  a  literary  example.     So  the  Bible,  however  metaphy- 
sicians  may  call  it,  is  a  literary  production ;  not  only  in  the  Songs 
of  Solomon,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  Apocalypse,  which  are 
poeticalj  and  whatever  is  reflective  as  the  Proverbs,  may  be  called 
literary.     But  its  history  and  Biography  are  examples  of  litera- 
ture; and  the  principles  of  its  forcible,  expressive,  brief,  and 
generic  style  are  worthy  of  modern  emulation,  if  present  thought 
and  pen  are  capable  of  it.     And  beyond  all  these  questions  of 
difference  and  identity,  in  definition  and  arrangement^  the  con- 
fusion is  most  remarkable,  when  Shakspeare,  Fenelon,  and  ft 
news-paper  letter-writer  are  obliged  to  be  taken  as  examples  of 
the  literary  class.     Nay,  it  does  not  appear  why  a  metaphysician 
and  theologian,  if  after  the  manner  of  Milton,  they  compose 
agreeable   fictions,   should   not   be   named   as  literary   writers. 
Hesiod  and  Ovid  were  of  this  class. 

Under  this  view,  the  title  of  the  present  article  would  include 
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subjects  beyond  its  purpose.  We  therefore  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  literary  character,  to  a  certain  class  of  ynriters  who,  if  they 
have  not  an  elevated  rank  among  authors,  hold  at  least  a  princi- 
pal place  with  the  reading  populace  of  the  day.  They  are  great 
workers  on  prose  and  poetical  fiction;  some  of  them  come  to  be 
novelists  of  various  merit,  play  makers,  laureates  or  eulogists  to 
any  distinguished  person,  or  event  of  their  time.  They  are 
strongly  attached  to  a  present  public,  and  as  their  works  are 
generally  ephemeral,  they  must  come  before  it,  with  something 
they  call  new,  as  soon  as  the  last  is  forgotten.  They  are  apt  to 
have  a  smattering  of  foreign  languages,  and  therefore  modestly 
appear  under  a  ^nom  de  plumej*  to  create  an  intense  curiosity  for 
finding  out,  who  is  ashamed  of  his  own  insignificant  name:  and 
the  motto  to  his  idle  pagesj  'dolce  far  niente,'  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
prefatory  acknowledgment,  of  his  being  about  delightfully  to  do 
nothing.  They  frequent  libraries,  seeking  some  available  book ; 
or  dr<^  in  upon  a  fashionable  publisher,  or  an  Editor  with  a  wide 
subscription,  to  learn  something  new,  which  they  themselves  could 
neither  discover  nor  invent*  They  had  no  classical  name,  though 
the  humblest  of  them  may  be  understood  in  'Bavius  and  Mavius.' 
They  had  formerly  a  residence  in  Grub  street;  and  like  *poor 
Ned  Purdon*  were  called  booksellers*  hacks.  They  have  now 
the  *nom  d'argent*  at  so  much  a  line.  They  are  very  jealous  of 
each  other,  though,  to  hold  an  influence,  such  as  it  is,  they  call 
themselves-j  like  the  *  corps  editorialj*  which  includes  some  of 
themj  the  literary  Core,  or  heart  as  it  were,  of  the  intellectual 
power  of  the  day.  I  have  read  some  where,  biographical  sketches 
of  such  writers,  under  the  title  ofj  *the  controling  intellects  of 
France.*  It  is  well  for  that  Countryj  their  power  is  mutative 
with  the  day ;  for  their  succession  prevents  the  mischief  of  such 
bubble-minded  controlers  from  being  permanent.  As  the  world 
goes,  they  are  perhaps  not  without  their  use:  but  if  we  want  a 
better  intellectual  world,  they  would  do  well  to  raise  themselves 
higher  on  the  scale  of  literature.  The  proper  literary  Character, 
as  we  designate  him,  has  no  perception  of  science,  nor  of  the 
higher  power  of  poetry  and  prose;  for  these  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  observation  and  reflection.  Yet  when  a  contribution  is 
wanted,  he  is  ready  to  take  up  his  critical  or  compiling  pen  on 
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these  and  any  other  subjects  suitable  to  the  demand  of  a  book- 
seller and  the  puUic.  Having  the  name,  of  holding  a  ^  ready 
pen,'  it  is  at  the  promiscuous  service  of  all  who  have  the  purpose 
and  the  means  to  employ  it. 

We  have  here  considered  the  second  and  third  classes  of  the 
Literary  Character.  Our  language  however,  possesses  an  elevated 
state  of  thought  and  style,  from  Raleigh,  on  to  Bolingbroke,  aod 
the  Essayists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Nineteenth,  there  appeared  a  mongrel  class  of  Critics  who 
called  themselves  Reviewers ;  yet  more  for  their  own  profit,  fame, 
party-politics,  and  titular  honor  in  Lordship,  or  Knighthood,  than  i 
for  the  promised  rights  of  Authors:  and  who  throwing  aside  the 
unaffected  brevity  of  the  old  'Analytic  Review,'  flourished  under 
a  modern  redundancy,  furnished  by  hints,  or  thoughts  from  works, 
muflied-up  into  an  origitKil  essay  of  their  ownj  and  by  the  pe- 
dantic fluency  of  a  College  education.  This  caught  the  public 
for  a  time.  But  being  over  favorable  to  friends,  and  unjustly 
severe  or  contemptuous  on  others,  the  opponents  have  grown  to 
so  outweigh  the  friends,  that  their  consequential,  anonymous,  and 
*ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet'  verbosity  has  lost  its  terrors,  even 
to  the  nervous  pen. 

From  this  account  of  the  proper  literary  Character,  it  will  not 
be  difiicult  to  apply  the  intellectual  analysis  to  it. 

The  Writer  as  we  will  call  him,  sometimes  arises  by  accident, 
or  something  like  an  instinct  of  the  pen ;  but  generally  by  an 
early  conceit.     Most  of  the  fame  or  reputation  of  the  world,  is 
the  result  of  thought  and  the  pen,  or  is  celebrated  by  the  latter; 
and  the  youthful  aspirant,  comprehending  the  written  and  the 
printed  sign  easier  than  the  thoughtful,  would  be  at  first  am- 
bitious to  become  a  writer.     Hence  the  writer  begins  in  most 
cases,  long  before  the  observer  and  thinker;  for  the  impatient 
youth  does  not  know,  that  it  is  better  to  wait  for  the  mind,  thaO 
hastily  and  in  vain  to  try  to  make  the  style  produce  it.    Some  hoy^ 
and  girls  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  of  the  rules  c^ 
composition,  begin  to  write  at  twelve,  and  even  at  an  earlier  ag^'' 
particularly  in  versej  which  to  those  with  an  ear,  is  easier  tha-  ^ 
prosej  perhaps,  from  the  directive  relationships  of  rythmus.     I^^ 
the  boy  advances  under  instruction,   he  perhaps  meets   wit;-^ 
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Louth^fl  ^twelve  phrases/  and  other  rhetorical  rulesj  and  imi- 
tating some  pattern-style  then  in  fashion,  he  is  at  seventeen  or 
twenty,  by  first  taking  the  verbal  construction  instead  of  the 
thoughtive,  occupied  in  preparing  a  terse,  and  well-seamed  verbal 
clothing  for  his  thougths,  before  he  knows  what  will  effectively 
fit  them.  The  result  is,  that  while  the  Young  Thinker  is  getting 
the  working  plan  of  his  mind  into  orders  and  preparing  to  think, 
by  the  independent  use  of  his  constituents,  and  their  qualities  with 
the  exercise  of  the  verbal  sign  to  improve  them^  the  Young  Style- 
Writer  has  acquired  the  greater  part  of  his  rhetoric,  and  is  now 
ready  to  use,  and  does  conceitedly  use  it,  upon  the  proper  but 
garbled  thoughts  of  others;  or  on  thoughtless  notions  of  his 
own.* 

*  I  rememben  in  College  days,  two  different  Stjles  were  before  the  boys, 
when  Tery  little  was  said  of  their  mentivity,  particularly  that  which  makes  the 
dilTerenee  between  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical  method.  One  was  Addi- 
son's Spectator;  the  other  Johnson's  Rambler,  and  *  Lives  of  the  Poets:'  the 
former  though  gracefully  simple  in  its  detail,  is  yet  calculated  to  restrain  the 
boundary  of  broad  and  general  reflection;  the  latter,  with  all  its  reflectire 
energy,  and  discriminating  perception,  is  rain,  affected,  and  pompous,  in  bal- 
ancing its  periods  and  phrases,  and  arranging  its  triadt,  under  words,  beyond 
cheir  weight  of  thought. 

I  have  a  copy  of  Bolingbroke*s  'Letters  on  Patriotism,'  and  his  'Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King,'  which  belonged  to  my  father,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  our 
second  President;  and  who  wrote  this,  on  its  blank  leaf. 

*Mr.  John  Adams  transcribed  the  whole  of  this  work  before  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  on  purpose  to  acquire  the  style  of  the  author;  which  he  declared, 
to  be  (he  most  perfect  of  any  writer's  in  the  English  language.'  B.  R. 

If  Mr.  Adams  acquired  this  style,  it  must  have  been  a  presidential  periphrase 
of  it:  and  although  he  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee^  the  weaknett  of  Right,  under 
our  Federal  Constitution,  might  not  be  able  to  defend  itself  against  revolt  and 
overthrow;  jet  he  was  necessarily  too  much  a  man  of  the  people,  even  in  his 
oarly  day,  to  use  the  independent  and  generic  thoughts  of  one  of  the  highest 
olass  of  writers.  It  is  inconsiderate  to  say,  that  any  single  style  of  any  language 
is  perfect,  or  even  the  best.  Style  is  the  verbal  representation  of  the  mind; 
And  its  constituents;  if  they  can  be  separnlcd  from  their  qualities;  might  be  re- 
presented under  no  great  variation.  But  the  qualities,  or  conditions  of  the  con- 
stituents, make  the  striking  difference  of  character;  and  the  excellence  of  style 
being  the  just  adaptation  of  language  to  its  purpose,  there  mu(*t  be  many  appro- 
priate styles;  and  as  in  the  Styles  of  Creation^  each  of  which  is  Qod  and  Na- 
ture's perfect  design  denoted  by  the  language  of  their  perfect  things;  no  one  can 
be  the  best,  for  all  are  appropriate.  But  lo  man,  that  language  which,  through 
his  selfitth  quality,  he  thinks  should  be  his  own,  and  therefore  prefers,  is  the 
perfect  style. 

Vol.  IL  20* 
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By  this  habit  in  the  early  Writer,  of  employing  a  cultivated 
style  to  express  compiled  or  uncnltivated  intellect,  the  vanity  of 
the  pen,  whether  of  the  conceited  girl  or  boy,  becomes  unalterably 
satisfied  with  itself,  and  continues  to  employ  the  permutable 
images  and  types,  and  sometimes  transferrable  patches  of  the 
style  of  others,  till  the  pen  wears  out  with  age.* 

It  is  upon  this  capacity  of  character,  that  the  Writer  may  be 
a  historian,  a  biographer,  a  translator,  a  compiler  on  scholastie 
religion,  common  morality,  and  the  sophistry  of  politics,  a  writer 
of  prize  essays  on  popular  questions,  a  reviewer,  but  rarely  a 
close  and  comprehensive  critic  by  analysis;  in  short,  a  compiler 
on  any  subject,  even  that  of  conventional  science;  but  never  an 
original  thinker  upon  it. 

From  a  summary  of  the  education,  and  subsequent  course  of 
the  Writerj  the  analysis  of  the  constituents,  and  qualities  of  his 
mind  would  appear  to  be  this : 

His  Primary  perceptions  are  limited,  and  indefinite;  being 
derived  principally  from  the  senses  of  others.  His  Memorials 
are  therefore  generally  of  images  and  types  from  promiscuous 
authority,  without  reliable  precision;  and  having  few  exact  pri- 
mary of  his  own,  he  has  not  the  means  of  deciding  on  the  accu- 
racy of  others.  We  have  saidj  the  Joint  comparison  of  the 
relationships  of  things,  when  made  on  few  primary,  and  on  me- 
morials  principally  of  authority,  produce  conventional,  and  rarely 
or  never  original,  except  accidental  relationships.  With  such 
primary,  memorial,  and  joint  constituents,  the  Writer  may  and 
will  have  his  Conclusions^  but  they  must  be  such  as  have  often 
been  made  before.  The  Verbal  constituent  or  style  of  the  deliber- 
ate and  careful  Writer,  having  been  formed  on  principles  of 
purity,  propriety,  and  precision:;  or  after  examples  of  those  who 
have  used  them,  is  therefore  above  the  general  fashion  of  a  loose 
political  Verbosity:  hence  he  is  rarely  a  talking  Congressman, 

*  In  another  esthetic  art,  Rafaelle,  who  rises  highest  on  the  general  *  Balance 
of  Painters,'  did  not,  like  the  early  Writer,  begin  with  an  iraitattye,  and  con- 
tinue an  unalterable  style;  but  improying  his  perception  by  broadly  obeervatire 
experiment  on  the  eye  and  band,  had  through  the  course  of  his  limited  life,  as 
the  critics  tell  us,  three  successive  degrees  of  excellence  in  the  expression  and 
grace  of  his  thoughtful  pencil. 
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or  a  town-meeting,  and  say-anj-thing  Leader  of  the  people.  Ex- 
temporaneous speech  may,  in  some  ancient  and  modem  Senates, 
have  distantly  approached  to  the  acuteness,  the  conclusions  and 
the  impressive  brevity  of  written  Composition ;  but  the  vaunted 
eloquence  of  the  demagogues,  and  of  the  haranguing  generals  of 
Athens  and  Sparta  never  equalled  the  studied  thought  and  Ian* 
guage  of  Thucydides,  who  pretends  to  record  their  unpremeditated 
speech. 

The  intellectual  qualities  of  the  Writei*  roust  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  constituents  which  they  influence  and  represent. 

Vividness  or  force  is  not  a  general  quality  with  him.  The 
Excursive  flight  being  founded  on  the  limited  primaryj  and  on 
memorial  authorities,  is  never  a  broad-field  of  new  or  useful 
images  and  types,  and  therefore  rarely  productive  of  bright  in- 
dependence of  thought.  Quickness,  except  for  the  limited  relation- 
ships of  wit  and  drollery,  is'not  in  the  Writer's  mind;  hence  he 
is  not  ready  in  discerning  the  broad  analogies  of  things.  His 
Elective  quality,  deriving  its  eminence  of  choice  from  the  joint 
comparisons  of  an  excursive  flight,  must  partake  of  its  indistinct- 
ness. The  Voluntary  quality  of  perception  is  nearly  always,  as 
with  unthinking  persons,  an  assumption  of  the  Writer;  and  as  he 
makes  no  clear  discrimination  between  the  physical  and  the  meta- 
physical working  planj  he  is  apt  to  follow  the  world  on  this  point, 
and  to  adopt  the  notion  of  a  spiritual  mind,  and  of  its  self-willing 
or  voluntary  power.  How  much  any  intellect  is  perverted  and 
weakened  by  this  belief,  I  have  abundantly  said.  The  mind  of 
the  Writer  being  ready  to  take  up  any  subject,  within  its  rhetor- 
ical ability,  offered  by  the  booksellers,  and  the  public^  from  a 
eulogium,  to  the  defense  of  whoever  may  fall  into  political,  bank, 
or  rail-road  difficultyj  it  obviously  must  make  use  of  the  Mutative 
quality.  This  mind  generally  addresses  itself  to  popular  opinion 
or  conviction,  and  therefore  has  the  quality  of  conformity.  In- 
dependence would  destroy  its  influence  with  the  public,  and  often 
the  means  of  its  support. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  want  of  independence  in  the 
Literary  mind,  with  historians,  biographers,  essayists,  reviewers, 
novelists,  tale-writers,  and  other  contributors  to  magazines  and 
news-papers;  and  of  its  conformity  to  that  of  the  mass  of  readersj 
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is  obvious  in  its  several  ranks,  having  never  collectively  made  sb 
effort  to  rectify,  in  its  shortest  time,  and  effectually,  the  ortho- 
graphy of  its  verbal  sign.  Individuals,  who  try  to  perceive 
aright,  but  who  dare  not  act,  what  they  may  think  aright,  are 
obliged,  in  the  books  they  writej  which  are  rarely  readj  verj 
slily  here  and  there  to  make-way  with  an  intrusive  and  redund- 
ant vowel  and  consonant^  a  silent  letter,  hiding  itself  in  a  word; 
and  two  letters  stealing  each  other's  sound;  which,  needed  and 
easy  removals,  are  declared  by  the  Critics,  who  belong  to  the 
class  of  Writers,  to  be  unwarrantable  war.  Whereas  if  the  whole 
Legion  of  literature  with  the  critic  among  them,  were  to  proceed 
by  degrees  with  an  utter  extermination  of  every  idle  and  annoy- 
ing letter,  Language  would  illuminate  itself  upon  the  great  vic- 
tory, and  'Good  sense'  receive  the  thanks  of  all  those  whose 
forgetful  thought  is  too  often  obliged  to  verify  or  correct,  the 
memory  of  its  verbal  sign,  by  the  dictionary.  We  have  been 
able  to  resolve  the  Writer's  habit  of  preferring  retentive  wrong  to 
rejective  right,  either  into  his  not  perceiving  the  wrong  and  the 
right  of  the  case;  or  to  his  having  more  memory,  than  good  and 
useful  sense;  and  having  with  much  time  and  labor,  learned  how 
to  spell  badly,  is  not  willing  to  reduce  his  stock  in  literary  trade, 
to  a  level  with  that  of  the  half-taught  million  who  would  try  to 
spell  justly,  by  applying  the  proper  sound  to  an  unincumbered 
verbal  sign. 

When  a  mind  derives  so  many  of  its  images  and  types  from 
an  indefinite  memorial  authority,  there  can  be  no  strict  percep- 
tion of  Truth  in  the  comparison  and  selection  of  relationships, 
and  of  conclusion  upon  them. 

Foresight  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  a  Writer's  mind;  and  if 
it  were,  the  limited  condition  of  his  constituents,  and  qualities^ 
would  prevent  its  exercise.  There  is  much  of  the  quality  of 
Habit  in  the  Writer's  mind;  but  it  is  in  images  and  types  of 
things  of  a  common  character  and  use.  The  quality  of  Selfish- 
ness belongs  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  mankind;  and 
Writers  have  no  great  interest  in  broad  and  general  knowledge, 
which,  it  has  been  shown,  is  the  only  means  to  lessen  or  overrule 
their  share  of  it. 

This  is  our  view  of  the  character  and  working  plan  of  the 
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Writer's  mind;  which  from  its  want  of  energy  and  originality, 
rarely  rises  above  its  own  condition.  It  improves  itself  in  its 
own  way,  and  has  varied  and  striking  degrees  of  character,  bnt 
can  never  change  its  structure  and  its  mode  of  action,  to  any 
other  kind  of  mentivity ;  but  it  serves  the  purpose  of  its  possessor, 
and  he  ought  to  be  contented  with  it. 


Article  XXV.   Of  the  Cliaracter  of  those  who  pursue  the  Fine 

or  Esthetic  Arts. 

In  the  second  article  of  the  thirty- fourth  section,  it  was  shown 
that  the  assemblage  of  the  Fine  Arts  makes  a  subject  of  physical 
knowledge,  to  be  explained  in  all  its  departments,  by  the  simple 
working  plan  of  the  mental  constituents  and  their  qualities;  with- 
out a  reference  to  those  functions  of  'Feeling,'  'Genius,'  Nervous 
susceptibility,  delicacy  of  Taste,  a  peculiar  sense  of  Beauty,  Grace, 
and  Sublimity,  with  other  mystified  terms,  which,  under  the  old- 
fashioned  rule  of  thinking,  have  been  considered  the  mental  sug- 
gestors  and  directive  improvers  of  these  arts.  That  article  was 
intended  to  present  a  more  precise  development  of  their  purposes 
and  means,  and  a  classification  of  their  facts  into  principles.  We 
have  now  briefly  to  notice  them,  as  they  severally  exercise  the  in- 
tellectual perceptions.  In  a  previous  article,  we  considered  the 
difficulty  there  must  be  in  arranging  knowledge,  until  its  whole 
circle  shall  be  completed.  Thus  until  we  know  more  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  arts  themselves,  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  classed. 
It  was  said  formerlyj  a  division,  founded  on  the  senses,  would  be 
too  broad  and  indefinite.  Statuary,  Painting,  Architecture,  and 
the  Landscape  are  embraced  by  the  sight;  Music,  Rhetoric, 
Oratory,  and  Stage  Elocution,  by  the  ear;  but  perception  by 
scent,  taste,  and  touch,  has  as  yet  furnished  no  arranged  rela- 
tionships, similar  to  those  of  the  fine  arts;  except^  like  them, 
these  may  be  severally  agreeable.  The  Fine  have  been  called 
^Polished  Arts,'  and  the  ^Arts  of  taste;'  but  these  definitions 
involve  the  further  definitions  of  Polish  and  Taste.     The  term 
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Esthetic  has  lately  been  applied  to  a  perception  of  the  arranged 
facts  and  principles  and  effects  of  these  arts.* 

We  have  adopted  this  term,  in  the  phrase,  Esthetic  Artsj  prin- 
cipally from  its  rythmical  superiority  over  the  spondaic  abrupt- 
ness of  the  old  term,  Fine  Artsj  or  as  we  would  say,  with  a  like 
rythmical  preferencej  the  ^ olden'  term.  In  the  Esthetic  arts 
then,  we  include  a  certain  perception  of  certain  agreeable  rela- 
tionships of  things'  of  sight  and  of  sound,  when  reduced  to  sys- 
tematic principles  in  their  various  branches. 

Persons  who  severally  exercise  the  Esthetic  arts  are  called  ex- 
clusively Artists,  to  imply  a  rank  above  that  of  the  mechanic,  and 
artizan ;  with  no  other  reason,  as  we  have  already  supposed,  than 
an  assumption  of  an  aristocratic  pride,  from  their  works  being 
addressed  to  the  worldly  distinctions  of  rank,  vanity,  and  wealtL 
It  is  therefore  the  Artist-mind,  in  the  several  branches  of  his 
pursuit,  that  we  proceed  to  consider. 

The  Statuist,  so  to  call  him,  or  Sculptor,  by  the  scale  of  onr 
analysis,  holds  the  lowest  rank  in  the  esthetic  intellect.  His  pri- 
mary constituent  is  limited  to  form ;  his  memorial  is  limited  to 
images  of  form;  his  joint  comparison  of  relationships,  and  his 
conclusions  upon  them,  are  limited  to  those  of  form :  that,  being 
the  form  of  the  human  body,  and  of  a  few  sub-animals:  adding 
to  these,  some  ornamental  accompaniments  of  mechanical  and 
other  graceful  design. 

Statuary  necessarily  requires  all  the  constituents  of  the  mind 
for  its  working  plan,  though  none  of  them  perhaps  of  the  highest 
order.  Its  primary  is  nearly  confined  to  vision  alone,  assisted 
perhaps  by  touch,  for  the  surface  or  character  of  its  material. 
The  function  of  Statuary  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  Geometry, 
in  the  limitation  of  its  primary;  each  being  restricted  to  the  rela- 
tionships of  Quantity,  or  to  the  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  of  Form. 

*  The  word  Esthetic  is  taken  f^om  the  Greek,  Aisthetieot^  or  some  of  its  ex- 
pressive relatives,  signifjing  generally,  a  perceptive  susoeptibilitj,  or  sensitive- 
ness, to  the  impression  of  all  natural  things ;  but  applied  especially  to  what  ii 
agreeable  in  those  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  on  some  of  those  arts  which  art 
framed  and  directed  by  the  rule  of  these  senses.  Hence  Esthetics  has  come  to 
signify  the  orderly  principles  that  govern  the  delicate  perception  of  those  re- 
lationships of  beauty,  grace.  Grandeur,  and  of  other  agreeable  exercises  of  the 
senses  and  the  brain,  by  what  has  been  called  the  *  Faculty  of  Taste.* 
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Its  memorial  embraces  images  of  ancient  nnd  modern  examples 
of  excellence  in  the  art;  with  some  fragmcntal  forms  or  hints, 
from  nature  and  artj  technically  called  ^  Studiesj'  both  of  its  own 
observation,  and  the  reported  observation  of  others.  Its  joint 
comparisons  and  conclusion,  like  those  of  the  Geometer's  mind, 
extend  only  to  the  relationships  of  the  lines,  surfaces,  forms,  and 
solids  of  Quantity.  It  has  little  need  of  the  verbal  sign,  except 
in  its  silent  form,  to  brighten  its  silent  perceptions,  and  in  its  ac- 
tionary,  to  receive  knowledge  from  the  written  or  audible  signs  of 
others. 

The  quality  of  Vividness  is  necessary  to  the  eminent  Statuist, 
for  bringing  impressively  before  him,  the  quiescent  images  of  the 
graceful  forms,  surfaces,  and  lines  of  his  composition.  He  does 
not  require  quickness  of  quality;  since  the  quiescent  creation  of 
his  design  and  the  actionary  execution  of  it,  are  always  deliberate. 
The  Statuist's  Excursive  quality,  like  that  of  the  geometer's,  is 
OTcr  forms,  solids,  surfaces,  and  lines.  Yet  with  this  difference: 
the  former  is  limited  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  work;  the  latter 
extends  his  perceptions  to  the  general  truth  of  the  relationships 
of  form,  solidity,  surface,  and  line  wherever  they  exist.  His 
Elective  quality  is  exercised  on  the  agreeable  relationships  of  the 
curved  forms,  surfaces,  and  lines  of  his  own  limited  subjects,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  made  from  a  broad  comparison.  To  produce 
the  Agreeable  quality  in  sight  or  sound,  is  the  great  purpose  of 
all  the  esthetic  arts,  though  it  is  not  peculiar  to  them:  for  the 
mechanic  arts,  which  are  founded  on  usefulness,  may  yet  be  at  the 
same  time  agreeable  to  sight. 

Statuary,  in  its  excellent  mode,  is  an  imitation  of  the  forms, 
surfaces,  and  lines  of  the  human  and  sub-animal  figure,  in  any 
fixed  condition  of  its  graceful  and  expressive  actions.  Its  Agreea- 
ble quality  must  therefore  be  founded  on  its  truth,  or  on  a  fiction, 
which  metaphysical  conceit  has  consented  to  receive  for  truth:  as 
that  of  a  Satyr,  or  an  Angel.  But  the  Statuistj  and  other  es- 
thetic artists  have  gone  further  with  perception;  and  in  some 
instances,  improved  images  of  the  form,  surfaces,  lines,  and  colors 
of  visible  things,  and  the  types  of  sound,  to  be  more  agreeable 
than  their  natural  condition.  This  they  have  called  Ideal  Beauty^ 
as  if  only  a  mental  image  of  what  things  might  be.     But  there  is 
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no  peculiar  Mdeality'  in  the  case.  It  is  purely  a  quiescent  and 
actionary  physical  perception  of  a  higher  degree  of  the  Agreeable 
quality,  acquired  by  a  gradual  experience  of  the  eye,  and  choice, 
upon  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  face  and  figure. 

It  is  said,  the  Greek  Sculptor  formed  his  Canon,  or  rule  of 
female  beauty,  from  selected  traits  of  various  individuals.     But 
the  Greeks  left  no  account  of  their  mental  and  manual  process 
with  the  arts,  and  t)nly  some  puerile  anecdotes,  and  Platonic  no- 
tions.    Nor  had  they  the  physical  method  of  the  mind  to  foresee 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  unassorted  patches  of  excellence: 
for  a  single  part  to  be  beautiful,  it  must  be  beautifully  related  to 
the  rest.     It  is  probable  they  drew  their  principles  of  beauty  on 
all  the  esthetic  arts,  from  what  their  leading  Artists  had  expe* 
rienced  to  be  the  most  agreeable  in  the  relationships  of  form,  and 
color,  and  sound.     Mr.  Charles  Bell,  an  English  Surgeon,  sug- 
gested that  the  Greeks,  on  comparing  the  human,  and  the  sab- 
animal  face,  improved  the  former,  to  the  superhuman  outline  of 
their  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  by  a  modified  depart- 
ure from  the  characteristics  of  the  latter.     Each  of  these  modes 
must  have  been  conducted  by  the  physical  working  plan  of  the 
mind;  and  in  each  case,  without  the  mysticism  of  Ideality,  might 
a  perception  of  an  unusual  or  exalted  beauty  in  the  human  form, 
and  on  other  subjects  of  the  esthetic  arts,  have  been  cultivated. 
If  either  of  these  modes  was  the  process  with  Grecian  Taste,  it  is 
an  exceptive  instance  of  a  metaphysical  people  following  a  physi- 
cal process  in  an  intellectual  art.     But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
whatever  was  the  mode,  it  was  used  by  artists  when  their  working 
plan  was  kept  free  from  notions,  by  a  constant  exercise  of  the 
eye  with  material  perceptions.  And  this  is  as  we  suppose,  the  sim- 
ple physical  method  by  which  a  higher  than  the  usual  beauty  of 
natural  form  is  perceived ;  and  which,  in  the  esthetic  arts,  may 
by  an  extension  of  the  terra,  and  rejecting  ideality,  be  called 
Esthetic  Beauty. 

The  preceding  examplar  view  of  the  application  of  the  elective 
quality,  to  improve  the  agreeable  quality  of  the  truths  of  nature, 
is  the  artist's  guide  to  the  higher  beauties  of  Taste.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  on  the  other  qualities,  with  reference  to  Statuary, 
except  to  reraark  of  selfishness ;  that  in  the  form  of  pride,  vanity^ 
and  avarice,  it  is  occasionally  found  in  the  higher  Statuist. 
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We  have  saidj  Statuary,  estimated  by  the  analytic  scale  of  the 
mind,  is  an  inferior  esthetic  art.  Why  then,  has  it  been  ranked 
so  high  ?  Not  that  like  painting  and  poetry,  it  can  severally  rep- 
resent and  describe;  but  because  it  more  durably,  and  substan- 
tially represents  man,  the  *  paragon  of  animals;*  and  makes,  in 
his  own  likeness,  graven  images  of  the  Gods;  with  warriors  and 
demagogues,  in  stone,  for  national  idolatry;  statues  to  philoso- 
phers, poets,  and  to  equestrian  Kings,  the  horse  being  the  nobler 
of  the  two;  with  busts  of  every  senseless  head  and  stupid  face^ 
that  personal  vanity  provided  with  means  can  tempt  a  higher 
Artist,  to  allow  his  decent  pride  to  execute. 

There  is  in  Statuary,  beauty  and  grace  of  forra^  and  dignity 
of  character  in  position;  which  are  copied  primary  and  memo- 
rial perceptions  of  the  expression  and  character  of  the  original. 
There  is  however,  little  if  any  expression  in  the  quiet  countenance 
of  a  statue.  Action  of  face,  body,  or  limb  in  stone,  is  too  often 
the  contortion  of  passion  with  nothing  to  make  it  human;  and 
even  this  is  not  satisfactory,  for  it  is  imperfect.  I  have  heard  of, 
but  never  saw,  a  Statue,  except  that  of  Saint  Charles  Borromeo, 
much  above  the  common  height :  and  we  must  say,  it  is  indifferent 
as  a  piece  of  Art,  and  lank  and  stiff  in  character ;  nor  would  he 
who  in  our  day  was  called  the  Belgian  Giant,  though  just  in  pro- 
portions; nor  long  King  Porus  of  India,  in  his  military  robe,  be 
respectively  otherwise  than  clumsy,  and  awkward  in  stone.  There 
could  have  been  no  semblance  of  human  grandeur  in  that  massive 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  however  shaped,  vulgarly  striding  the  out- 
let of  a  Port;  and  nothing  but  adulating  foolery  in  the  Statuist 
who  proposed  to  quarry-out  Mount  Athos  to  an  eighth,  and  extra 
wonder  of  the  worldj  Alexander  Colosseus;  then  monster  enough, 
without  deforming  the  everlasting  hill  with  the  exaggeration  of 
his  mad-man  dimensions. 

Painting  ranks  above  Statuary  in  the  working  powers  of  the 
mind.  It  is  a  physical  method  of  perception,  founded  on  an  imi- 
tation of  form  of  every  kind;  of  all  the  varieties  of  color;  and  all 
the  degrees  of  shaded  Light.'*' 

*  From  an  awkwardness  of  the  phrase,  Light  and  Shade^  with  its  conjunction, 
in  enumerating  the  several  branches  of  paintings  as  if  each  term  embraces  a 
separate  influence^  when  it  is  the  varied  relationships  of  light  and  shade  to 
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As  the  purpose  of  painting  is  to  represent  universal  nature  in 
form,  and  universal  color,  and  shaded  light,  it  requires  a  generd 
and  exact  Primary  perception,  with  a  Memorial  of  equal  extent 
and  truth ;  and  since  this  art  may  agreeably  represent  fictions] 
things  and  their  combinationsj  vague  notions  and  authority  do  not 
always  interfere  with  its  design.  From  the  images  of  universal 
things  employed  in  painting,  its  Joint  comparisons  must  be  un- 
limited; and  its  Conclusions  proportioned  to  their  relationships. 
The  quiescent  Verbal  constituent  serves  to  brighten  the  images  of 
silent  Composition,  and  the  actionary,  for  acquiring  and  for  com- 
municating knowledge. 

Of  the  Qualities  required  in  the  artj  Vividness  of  perception, 
as  in  statuary,  is  essential  for  that  quiescent  mental  picture  of  the 
Artist's  purpose,  which  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  mind  to  the 
tablet.  And  this  vividness  is  useful,  even  in  direct-copying  from 
the  object;  as  a  substitute  for  the  objcctj  when  the  eye  is  for  a 
moment  transferred  to  the  tablet.  I  do  not  perceive  that  Quick- 
ness, and  a  wide  Excursive  flight,  are  qualities  required  in  ordi- 
nary composition.  For  painting  is  a  deliberate  exercise  of  per- 
ception and  of  the  pencilj  and  represents  only  a  single  event,  or 
a  scene  of  the  moment.  The  Elective  quality  is  of  great  use  to 
the  painter,  in  his  compositions  of  all  the  agreeable  relationships 
of  form,  and  color,  and  shaded  light. 

The  painter  is  a  copyist  of  the  things  of  nature;  and  except 
where  he  varies  only  in  composition  and  arrangement,  is  a  strict 
physical  conformist  to  her.  We  do  not  therefore  perceive;  the 
term  Independence  can  apply  to  him  in  his  Art;  though  in  his 
life,  he  sometimes  carries  his  self-will  and  carelessness  to  the  de- 
gree of  being  an  outlaw  to  some  of  the  requisitions  of  the  world. 

each  other,  that  constitute  a  single  branch  and  its  principles^  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  employ  the  term  Shaded  lights  to  obviate  the  difficulty.  For  a  general 
light  is  no  true  picture  of  nature,  and  general  shade  is  night,  with  none  of 
nature's  light  except  the  »tars.  A  picture  is  a  copy  of  different  degrees  of 
mingled  light  and  shade,  as  they  exhibit  things.  I  have  therefore  in  this  netr 
term,  included  the  principles  of  the  two  things,  under  the  effect  of  their  Tarious 
degrees  of  combination.  For  illustration  j  in  describing  the  subjects  of  painting, 
as  composition,  grouping,  design,  expression,  color,  and  light  and  shade;  or 
as  grouping,  color,  light  and  shade,  and  design,  it  is  difficult  for  those  who 
know  the  united  meaning  of  the  terms,  to  aToid  perceiying  the  semblance  of 
their  separation. 
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The  truth  of  imitation  is  an  essential  quality  of  a  painter,  as  it  is 
of  a  statuist;  but  the  former  is  allowed  the  drollery  of  fiction  and 
falsehood  in  caricature.  The  Habit  of  the  painter  is  good,  when  he 
always  conforms  to  the  eminent  rules  of  his  art.  A  general  neg- 
lect or  perversion  of  these  is  a  bad  habit,  and  is  called  manner" 
i9m.  Selfishness,  in  it«  three  forms,  of  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition, 
is  a  common  vice  with  a  painter.  This  is  to  be  found  in  countries 
or  localities  where  schools  of  the  art  exist.  Here  numbers  and 
mutual  support  create  vanity  and  pride;  and  jealousy,  where 
an  indeterminate  fashion  of  taste  prevails,  is  apt  to  excite  vain 
and  restless  ambition.  That  custom  once  so  common  in  Italyj 
where  Pontiifs  favored  painters,  and  painters  flattered  Pontifisj 
of  assuming  or  receiving  a  cognominal  distinction,  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  one  or  other  of  the  above  divisions  of  selfish 
folly. 

The  remarks,  under  the  last  head,  on  that  exalted  imitation  of 
the  single  or  aggregate  form  of  natural  things,  which  wo  call 
Esthetic  beauty,  apply  to  the  use  of  experience  and  reflection  on 
other  parts  of  nature,  as  well  as  to  the  human  face  and  figure, 
constituting  in  Painting,  the  esthetic  beauty  of  composition,  form, 
color  and  its  tints,  shaded  light  and  its  degrees;  with  all  its  other 
subjects,  capable  of  being  made  more  agreeable  in  imitation.  I 
have  omitted  Invention,  as  a  capacity  of  the  painter.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Art  being  to  give  the  direct  physical  copy  of  thingsj 
or  a  more  agreeable  imitation  under  the  rules  of  esthetic  beauty, 
or  to  make  the  term  more  comprehensive.  Esthetic  Finishj  there 
is  little  scope  for  invention,  except  it  is  employed  on  the  fictions 
of  things  or  of  their  aggregates;  as  of  angels,  devils,  cherubim, 
seraphim,  religious  visions,  Tartarus  and  the  Elysian  Fields.  In 
this  case  the  Art  ceases  to  represent  what  has  been  and  what  is, 
and  takes  up 'the  pencil,  metaphysically  to  picture  what  has  not 
been,  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  not  a  subject  of  foresight,  to  say  they 
ever  can  be.  There  has  however  been  lately  invented  a  combina- 
tion of  an  esthetic  with  a  mechanical  art,  called  Photography. 
This  is  a  true  copy  of  form,  and  shaded  light,  but  has  no  means 
for  Esthetic  Finish.  Its  copying  power  is  employed  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  every  visible  thing  of  nature  and  art ;  principally 
however  for  the  gratification  of  personal  vanity  and  public  ambi- 
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tion,  by  producing  cheap  foe  9imile9  for  the  individual  himself, 
and  the  world  to  look  upon.'*' 

Poetry,  Transcendental  thinkers  try  to  describe  a  poetry  of 
the  spiritual  soul,  apart  from  thought,  sound,  and  symbol.  We 
speak  of  its  material  images  and  types,  its  verbal,  and  written 
sign,  and  its  audible  rythmus.  If  there  can  then  be  a  materiil 
correspondent  to  the  soulish  poetry  of  the  metaphysician,  it  must 
be  the  quiescent  perception  of  the  verbal  sign  of  images  and 
types,  with  the  silent  types  of  rythmic  accent,  and  quantity,  re- 
turning to  the  mind  through  the  ear,  as  we  explained,  in  the  sixth 
section,  this  reworking  but  quiescent  plan  of  the  mind  on  the 
verbal  sign. 

There  arc  innumerable  kinds  of  Poets,  with  no  fewer  kinds  and 
degrees  of  Poetry,  who  are  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  work- 
ing scale  of  the  constituents  and  their  qualities.    The  higher  clase 
have  an  extended  exercise  of  the  Primary  perceptions;  a  wide 
Memorial  of  images  and  types,  derived  directly  from  the  primary, 
and  so  mixed  with  those  from  the  questionable  authority  of  others, 
as  to  modify  or  correct  the  false  or  the  doubtful.    The  Joint  con- 
stituent of  the  higher  Poet  compares  the  relationships  of  universal 
things,  collected  in  the  images  and  types  of  primary  and  memo- 
rial perceptions.     His  Conclusions  on  the  resemblance  of  things, 
and  on  their  other  agreeable  relationships  which  include  the  beau- 
tiful, the  pathetic,  the  graceful,  the  dignified,  and  the  sublime, 
are  all  made  from  the  universal  images  and  types  of  his  joint 
perception.     The  Verbal  sign  when  formed,  re-entering  the  ear 
like  any  other  sound,  and  silently,  if  I  may  so  speak,  attaching 
itself  to  its  thought,  enables  his  mind  to  grasp,  as  I  have  meta- 
phorically termed  it,  the  quiescent  and  otherwise  evanescent  per- 
ception. 

The  Qualities  of  the  mind  in  the  higher  poet  are  accommodated 

*  If  any  annalist  or  future  historian  should  think  the  military  imbecilities  of 
our  present  demagogue  war  worthy  of  notice,  he  may  in  part  account  for  its 
want  of  (energy,  and  blunders  on  both  sides^  by  stating,  that  the  leading  cItU- 
ians  of  administrations  over  thirty  millions  of  population^  and  some  of  the 
general  officers  over  a  million  of  menj  so  occupied  their  time  in  sitting  at  the 
Table,  sitting  for  their  photographs,  and  thinking  on  the  'base  line,  and  strat- 
egy *  of  the  great  battle  for  the  White  Jlouses  they  were  absolutely  obliged  to 
overlook  the  secondary  consideration  of  military  Tactics. 
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to  the  purposes,  and  degree  of  his  constituents.  His  Vividness 
runs  through  the  uses  of  his  primary,  memorial,  joint,  and  conclu- 
sive constituents^  and  through  his  quiescent  or  silent  perception 
of  the  verbal.  It  is  this  which  creates  a  forcible  impression  of 
things  upon  his  senses,  and  gives  durability  to  their  images  and 
types  upon  the  brain;  a  clear  comparison  of  his  joint  percep- 
tions; and  an  exact  conclusion  on  their  relationships.  His  Ex- 
cursive flight  is  universal;  furnishing  endless  primary  and  me- 
morial perceptions  for  joint  comparison  of  their  images  and  types, 
and  conclusions  upon  their  relationships.  The  higher  poets  are 
deliberate  thinkers,  and  do  not  require  Quickness  of  quality; 
which  is  more  appropriate  to  fighting  Generals,  ready  wranglers 
in  Congress,  school-boys'  contentions  at  'capping  verses,'  making 
puns,  and  guessing  conundrums.  The  Elective  is  an  important 
quality  in  accomplishing  the  esthetic  excellence  of  the  higher 
poet.  He  chooses  not  only  true  relationships,  but  those  which 
are  forcible,  and  agreeable;  with  a  clear  perception  of  their  pur- 
poses and  places,  he  selects  and  applies  the  means  for  originality, 
dignity,  grandeur,  and  beauty,  in  thought  and  language.  There 
is  in  the  higher  poetry,  a  union  of  useful  Truth,  with  the  agreea- 
ble. The  observant  and  reflective  enjoy  it  from  its  accurate  de- 
lineation of  nature  and  human  character,  the  wisdom  and  truth 
of  its  applicable  satire,  and  the  stamping  brevity  of  its  universal 
maxims.  The  higher  poet  is  always  Independent  in  character, 
thinking,  and  verbal  sign.  He  has  been  so  long  in  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  own  primary,  memorial,  joint,  conclusive,  and  verbal 
perceptions  on  men,  manners,  and  things;  and  so  accustomed  to 
the  solitary  delight  of  his  own  perceptions  that  Conformity  to 
the  unnecessary  conventionalities  of  men  would  to  himself  seem 
a  desecration  of  the  purposes  of  his  mind.  The  quality  of  Truth 
has  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  higher  poet:  for  his  perceptions  are 
engaged  with  truth  under  one  condition,  and  with  fictionj  I  do 
not  call  it  Falsehoodj  under  another.  There  is.  First,  the  truth 
of  the  existence  of  a  person  or  thing  he  describes.  Second,  truth 
of  the  existence  of  an  aggregate  of  persons,  and  things.  Third,  the 
truth  of  an  event  or  action  of  persons  or  things.  Fourth,  truth 
of  the  succession  of  these  events  and  actions.  Fifth,  truth  of  the 
relationships  of  identity,  resemblance,  cause  and  e&ct,  and  of 
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other  points,  severally  between  existing  persons  and  things,  and 
their  aggregates,  events,  and  actions.  And  as  every  individual 
person  and  thing,  and  every  single  event  or  action  must  be  de- 
scribed as  it  exists  or  occurs,  and  with  no  inconsistency  of  fiction; 
otherwise,  it  would  be  false  and  inadmissible  to  the  higher  poetry: 
yet  from  the  changeable  aggregates  of  persons  and  of  things,  and 
the  variable  successions  of  events  and  actionsj  combinations  of 
parts  of  things,  and  of  persons,  and  parts  of  the  successions  of 
events  and  actions,  may  be  represented  under  varied  persons, 
forms  of  things,  and  order  of  events,  that  have  never  before 
existed  or  occurred.  In  this  manner  various  exaggerations  and 
combinations  may  be  represented,  which  depart  indeed  from 
truth,  but  do  not  outrage  conventional  notions  of  possibility. 
Thus  it  is,  according  to  present  Nature,  impossiblcj  a  person 
with  both  wings  and  arms  at  his  shoulders,  brandishing  a  sword 
on  fire,  ever  stood  sentinel  at  a  garden  gate;  and  that  according 
to  Milton's  representation,  Satan's  stature  could  reach  the  sky. 
Thus  to  the  conventional  belief  in  the  common-sized  metaphysical 
Satan,  even  this  exaggeration  would  not  seem  impossible.  These 
and  the  like  variations  from  truth,  are  sometimes  the  fictions  of 
the  higher  poetry.  Shakspeare  with  his  comprehensive  mentivity, 
and  other  gradational  branches  of  his  great  dramatic  family,  are 
said  to  be  Poets  of  truth  and  nature,  from  their  describing  per- 
sons, things,  and  actions,  with  an  esthetic  finish ;  which  observers 
acknowledge  to  exist,  and  to  occur;  their  reflections  being  sacb 
as  similar  minds,  under  like  circumstances,  would  make.  Shak- 
speare is  the  poet  of  fiction  in  the  Midsummer  Night' %  Dream^ 
and  on  the  Heath  Scene  in  Macbeth;  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
mindj  ordained  to  mirror  only  rcalitiesj  from  a  habit  of  perversion, 
which  began  nobody  knows  how  or  when.  The  sub-animal  who 
remains  true  to  nature  is  a  stranger  to  the  like  fictions  of  poetry 
or  metaphysics,  or  is  only  perverted  in  his  fright,  his  madness, 
and  his  dreams. 

The  quality  of  Selfishness,  in  its  forms  of  pride,  vanity,  avarice^ 
and  ambition,  is  not  common  in  the  higher  poet :  though  some 
mongrels  have  written  broadly  perceptivej  yet  too  much  corrupted 
with  the  love  of  popularity  and  gain.  The  busy  exercise  of  the 
higher  Poet's  mentivity  upon  all  its  constituents,  in  its  excursive 
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flight  over  the  wide  circuit  of  nature  and  art,  carry  him  through 
the  earth  and  to  the  stars,  in  forgctfulness  of  the  contracted 
center  of  himself. 

We  have  saidj  every  mind,  except  that  of  the  idiot  and  the 
inebriate,  who  use  only  its  scraps,  employs  its  own  kind  of  the 
five  ordained  constituents,  and  their  respective  degree  of  the 
qualities :  for  there  is  no  other  intellectual  function  of  the  phys- 
ical brain ;  and  no  function  at  all  of  a  spiritual  mind.  Moreover, 
no  mind  having  yet  been  formed  by  education  to  a  known  and 
uniform  working  plan;  and  only  a  few  coming  by  birth-right  ac- 
cident, organization,  or  other  chance,  to  a  rarity  of  observation 
and  reflection;  it  follows,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  world  in 
attempting  to  bring  their  own  kinds  of  constituents,  and  their  de- 
grees of  quality,  to  a  conventional  agreement^  produce  that  incon- 
sistent, and  muddled  intellect  to  which  I  have  so  often  alluded : 
the  Few  approximating  to  a  clear,  useful,  and  similar  mentivity, 
through  a  higher  kind  of  the  constituents,  and  a  more  eminent 
degree  of  their  quality.  If  the  working  plan  of  the  constituents 
and  qualities  of  the  higher  poet,  is  as  we  have  described  it,  it 
may  be  askedj  wherein  it  differs  from  the  exercised  mentivity  of 
the  physical  sciences.  Our  analysis  of  the  mind  shows  its  work- 
ing plan  on  the  relationships  of  the  images  and  types  of  things, 
to  be  similar  in  each,  except  in  their  respective  purposes.  The 
physical  inquirer  strictly  uses  the  constituents  and  their  qualities 
on  the  relationships  of  things,  for  the  development  of  Truth,  and 
usefulness^  thus  spreading  over  science,  the  agreeable  quality  of 
admiration  at  the  beauty,  fitness,  and  harmony  of  the  works  of 
nature  and  of  art.  The  higher  poet  uses  his  like  constituents 
and  qualities,  for  creating  the  Agreeable,  by  the  exercise  of  an 
extended  breadth  of  excursive  flight,  a  comparison  of  resemblance 
for  metaphor,  and  of  difference  for  contrast,  together  with  all  the 
accuracy  and  expression  of  the  Verbal  sign:  adding  to  these 
modes  of  the  Agreeable,  that  of  the  Truth  and  vividness  with 
which  the  scenes  of  nature,  and  the  ways  of  human  character  are 
described.  There  then,  lies  the  identity  in  materials,  and  work- 
ing plan,  with  a  mere  difference  in  purpose,  between  truthful 
science  which  is  still  agreeable,  and  the  agreeable  quality  of  the 
higher  poetry,  which  still  is  not  untruthful.     In  the  twelfth 
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article  of  the  last  section  we  pointed  out  a  resemblance  between 
the  minds  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon.  With  what  has  been  ana- 
lytically shown  of  science,  and  of  poetry,  others  may  according 
to  their  peculiar  observation  and  reflection,  pursue  the  analogy  or 
refute  it. 

The  improved  representation  of  nature  and  art  is  what  we  call 
esthetic  beauty:  and  its  exulting  purpose  may  be  extended  to  all 
the  forms  of  the  agreeable,  in  grandeur,  beauty,  grace,  and  sym- 
metry, with  other  perceptions,  and  then  be  called  the  esthetic 
finish  of  a  refined  Taste  in  the  imitative  arts.  The  esthetic  finish 
of  the  higher  poetry,  both  Epic  and  dramatic,  and  otherwise  de- 
scriptive of  things,  events,  and  charactersj  consists  in  represent- 
ing, by  the  verbal  or  the  written  sign,  things  and  their  aggregates, 
more  agreeably  than  they  are  perceived  in  their  simple  existence 
and  action,  either  singly  or  aggregated.  It  consists  further,  in 
discovering  the  new  and  agreeable  relationships  of  things ;  and  in 
combining  agreeably  what  is  common  and  known,  and  inventing 
what  is  possible.  And  again,  it  condenses  to  a  generic  brevity, 
and  to  an  assorted  rythmus,  the  wasteful  thoughts,  and  rambling 
words  of  the  common  intellect  and  pen.  Indeed,  the  esthetic 
beauty  or  finish  of  poetry,  in  the  elevated  truth  of  character,  and 
description^  the  exaltation  of  grandeur,  and  the  refinement  of 
expression  and  grace;  is  formed  by  an  agreeable  combination  of 
the  powers  and  means  of  thought  and  language,  in  the  relation- 
ships of  images  and  types,  analogous  to  those  of  the  agreeable 
products  of  the  pencil,  on  the  forms,  colors,  and  shaded  light  of 
things.  This  general  view  of  the  higher  poetry  may  furnish  the 
principles  of  esthetic  excellence  or  finish,  by  which  the  degrees  of 
what  is  eminent  in  art  may  be  estimated;  and  what  is  preteusious 
and  defective  may,  under  justifiable  rule,  be  critically  assigned  to 
its  proper  place. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  what 
we  have  called  the  higher  style  of  poetry,  and  that  of  a  second 
style  of  thought  and  language,  which  has  still  various  forms  and 
degrees  of  the  same  class  of  excellence^  than  to  separate  this 
second  style  entirely  from  that  of  the  third  class  or  Tribe  who 
have  an  ambition  to  rhyme,  what  they  call  sentimentally^*  and 
thus  to  be  classed  by  themselves,  if  not  by  others,  as  Poets.  The 
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bigher  class  as  we  have  shown,  have  the  primary  perceptions  more 
or  less  general  and  exact;  a  memorial  more  or  less  excursive  and 
vivid;  a  joint  comparison  of  images  and  types,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive and  various;  with  an  elective  conclusion  from  relation- 
ships, more  or  less  peculiar,  independent,  and  original :  and  from 
all  these,  creating  an  agreeable  esthetic  finish,  in  beauty,  dignity, 
grandeur,  and  grace,  of  both  thought  and  language.  The  second 
class  arc  but  a  step  in  intellect  from  the  first. 

But  the  vain,  sentimental,  and  popular  Poets  of  the  third  class 
who  are  often  no  more  than  the  copyists  of  their  own  muddled 
perception;  having  all  their  constituents  and  qualities  limited  and 
obscured  in  image,  type,  and  verbal  sign,  with  no  independence, 
and  hardly  a  puny  originality,  are  yet,  with  an  occasional  excep- 
tion of  esthetic  excellencej  in  all  these  multitudes,  easily  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  first  and  second  divisions.  They  serve 
however,  a  pastime  purpose  to  many  better  intellects  than  their 
own;  and  will  so  continue,  till  the  old-fashioned  mind  shall  pass 
away,  before  a  new  and  more  productive  working  order ;  which 
may  call  for  readers  of  an  enlarged  capacity  and  taste,  who  will 
be  ready  to  enjoy  the  philosophy  and  phrase  of  the  higher,  to- 
gether with  the  interesting  fictions,  grave  or  gay  even  of  an  infe- 
rior class. 

Oratory.  In  its  proper  place,  we  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of 
making  a  full  and  well-defined  classification.  All  knowledge  is  a 
subject  between  nature  and  the  human  mind.  Nature  being  only 
partially  known,  a  just  arrangement  from  that  side  is  as  yet  im- 
possible; and  we  turn  to  the  mind.  There  we  find  the  represent- 
ation of  all  nature  incomplete;  and  thus  forbidding  the  attempt. 
But  all  knowledge,  if  I  may  say  it,  springs,  or  is  derived  from 
the  physical  tap-root  of  the  five  constituents,  and  from  the  lateral 
radicles  of  the  qualities;  so  that  its  branches  however  widely 
spread,  have  something  in  common,  from  a  pervading  sameness  of 
their  origin.  Thus  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  esthetic  arts, 
some  or  many  of  their  facts  and  principles  apply  to  all.  The 
forms,  lines,  and  surfaces,  with  the  principles  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
grace,  and  shaded  light,  are  the  subjects  of  statuary,  architec- 
ture, painting,  and  the  landscape.  Elocution  and  music  have, 
in  their  several  divisions,  many  facts  in  commonj  and  are  or  ought 
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to  be,  directed  by  the  like  principles,  drawn  from  the  elective  ex- 
perience of  the  human  ear.  And  all  the  branches  of  rhetoric, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  have  both  facts  and  principles  in  com- 
mon with  the  several  branches  of  Oratory.  But  the  character 
and  uses  of  what  we  especially  called  Writing^  we  have  separated 
from  the  higher  works  of  the  orator  and  the  poet ;  and  have  de- 
scribed it  under  a  distinct  head,  in  the  twenty-fourth  article  of 
the  present  section,  considering  it  there,  as  a  rhetorical  branch 
of  the  esthetic  arts. 

We  go  on  then  with  the  subject  ofj  Oratory.  This  exercise  of 
the  mind  and  tongue  has  always  been  admitted  within  the  nominal 
circuit  of  the  esthetic  artsj  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to 
poetry,  and  from  the  figurative  and  fictional  character  of  its 
rhetoric.  If  it  is  received  into  the  circle  of  the  arts,  it  can,  in- 
dependently of  its  rhetoric  and  elocutionj  be  ranked  as  an  art, 
no  higher  than  above  statuary,  and  music,  the  least  intellectual 
of  the  whole  esthetic  family.  We  do  not  say,  what  public  speak- 
ing, from  its  argument,  rhetoric,  and  elocution,  might  be,  if  the 
habitual  use  of  it  were  changed;  but  if  ever  intended  to  be  a 
refined  art,  it  has  been  sadly  vulgarized  and  perverted.  The 
fine,  which  like  the  mechanic,  are  physical  arts,  ought  to  be 
directed  by  truth:  and  as  the  latter  do  for  gain,  sometimes 
secretly  deceive;  so  the  former  have,  for  the  supposed  sake  of 
esthetic  beauty,  sometimes  avowedly  assumed  the  fictional  sem- 
blance of  truth.  The  poor  '  logic '  of  persuasion,  sophistry,  de- 
signed deception,  mystification,  and  falsehood,  does  not  belong  to 
an  elevated  art.  But  oratory  is  applied  to  all  these  purposes. 
Oratory,  or  eloquence,  as  they  call  it,  is  often  only  partizau  dis- 
putation. Too  much  of  the  argumentative  eloquence  of  the  Forum 
is  raised  on  false  or  deluding  testimony,  and  upheld  by  quibbling 
sophistry.  The  eloquence  of  the  Pulpitj  throwing  aside  the  Holy 
science  of  Naturej  which,  like  the  Great  Causes  it  discovers  and 
adores,  is  the  same  to-day,  yesterday,  and  to-morrowj  profanely 
wanders  after  salvation  through  dark  and  senseless  words ;  shut- 
ting its  eyes  to  that  light  which  God  has  from  the  beginning, 
radiated  through  his  works  as  the  guide  to  truth  and  happiness, 
the  only  real  and  unclouded  salvation  of  man. 

In  the  eloquence  of  eulogistic  Biography  j  the  characters  of 
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men  are  pat  under  the  thoughtless  partiality  of  personal  or  polit- 
ical friendship,  and  the  delusion  of  a  kind  of  selfishness  called 
patriotism.  Eulogy  has  not  generally  enough  regard  for  truth, 
to  perceive  the  necessity  of  rejecting  falsehood^  and  is  too  much 
occupied  in  spreading  a  glaring  but  fictitious  circle  around  its 
subject,  to  allow  us  to  consider  this  and  some  other  instances  of 
eloquence,  as  branches  of  the  esthetic  arts. 

Oratory,  as  it  is  commonly  exercised,  does  not  employ  the  higher 
powers  of  the  mind.  Its  primary  is  limited  though  sometimes 
bright;  its  memorial  if  general,  is  so  in  images  and  types  of 
authority,  rather  than  of  those  directly  drawn  from  the  primary ; 
its  joint  comparisons  are  of  conventional  things,  common  to  the 
subject;  and  its  conclusions  on  the  relationships  of  its  com- 
paratively meager  and  authoritative  materials,  are  apt  to  be  nar- 
row and  sophistical.  To  speak  as  it  so  often  does,  to  common 
ears,  which  listen  only  to  what  is  agreeable  to  former  opinions, 
present  wants,  and  future  expectations,  is  to  speak  to  little  pur- 
pose, and  to  no  great  success  of  truth. 

In  its  qualities,  oratory  is  sometimes  Vivid  or  forcible  in  its 
perceptions,  for  there  is  generally  a  consideration  to  prompt  its 
vehemence.  Quickness  of  perception  is  necessary  in  practiced 
orators- of  the  Senate  and  the  Bar.  It  is  not  a  high  quality: 
but  the  unthinking  audience  of  oratory  say  otherwise;  and  with 
them,  a  ready  retort  is  at  once  the  '  tart  reply,  the  logic,  and  the 
wit.'  In  its  circuitous  Excursion  after  contentious  arguments,  it 
often  misses  the  straight  and  simple  way  to  truth.  Extem- 
poraneous oratory  may,  under  quickness,  be  clearly  and  decisively 
Elective,  on  all  the  relationships  of  its  subject.  Oratory  is 
Agreeable  to  those  interested  in  its  success,  whatever  may  be  its 
character.  The  oratory  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Bar,  the  Pulpit, 
and  of  Eulogy,  is  listened  to  by  those  whose  rights,  purposes, 
faith,  and  friendships,  look  for,  and  willingly  receive  only  opin- 
ions, arguments,  dogmas,  and  partialities  that  severally  favor 
themselves.  Orators  in  their  various  branches  must  always  hold 
their  power  by  Conformity:  and  with  some  seeming  exception, 
there  can  no  more  be  an  independent  orator  without  an  independ- 
ent audience,  than  a  wise  politician,  a  virtuous  harlot,  or  an  un- 
selfish fool. 
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There  are  two  sides  to  every  question  that  employs  worldly 
eloquence.  What  then  must  become  of  the  quality  of  Truth, 
when  opposing  oratory  is  alike  convincing  on  whoever  it  respec- 
tively praises,  or  whatever  it  respectively  defends?  The  subject* 
of  oratory  are  generally  too  unimportant,  or  transient,  or  ques* 
tionable,  to  require  the  quality  of  Foresight;  and  when  orators 
are  Prophets,  they,  in  the  caution  of  conformity,  predict  only  in 
oracular  language,  what  every  body  anticipates.  Though  like 
players,  orators  are  the  central  point,  at  once,  for  gazing  specta- 
tors and  an  ear-intensive  audience,  it  does  not  appear^  they  are 
more  afflicted  with  selfishness,  under  the  forms  of  pride,  conceit, 
assurance,  and  ambition,  than  other  individuals  and  classes,  who 
are  alike  exposed  to  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 

There  are  degrees  of  excellence  in  Oratory,  as  in  that  use  of 
the  mind  and  the  pen,  we  distinctly  called  Writing:  thus  the 
higher  works  in  these  departments,  admit  of  that  improvement  in 
natural  beauty,  grace,  and  sublimity,  of  united  style  and  thought, 
which  we  have  called  esthetic  finish.  I  need  not  here  repeat  the 
description  of  all  the  means  of  excellence,  in  these  branches  and 
in  poetry,  which  the  Greeks  so  closely  analysed,  as  to  give  a  pre- 
cision of  nomenclature  to  every  observable  rhetorical  perfection 
and  fault;  and  to  embrace  most  of  the  forms  of  thinking,  and  of 
the  arrangement  of  words,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  that  consti- 
tute an  exalted  style  of  composition. 

Elocution,  or  the  appropriate  use  of  the  speaking  voice,  is  ex- 
clusively the  actionary  function  of  the  verbal  signj  in  denoting 
the  other  four  quiescent  constituents,  and  their  qualities.  The 
first  four  silent  constituents  require  the  fifth,  to  make  them  known 
to  others ;  which  by  reacting  quiescently  on  the  mind  through  the 
ear,  and  thus  becoming  part  of  the  mind,  renders  even  its  silent 
perceptions  more  clear  and  durable.  The  simple  exercise  of  the 
four  constituents  produces  a  certain  state  of  the  mind,  which  in 
the  'Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,'  the  first  part  of  this  present 
Outline  of  the  Mind,  we  called  plain  and  uncolored  thought^  to 
contradistinguish  it,  from  another  state  called  expresBtony  or  pas- 
sion; which  consists  in  the  actionary  exercise  of  those  constituents, 
under  the  qualities  of  vividness,  force,  and  quickness.  These  two 
distinct  states  of  perception,  thought,  and  passion,  are  denoted  by 
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two  different  species  of  the  voice  which  I  have,  in  that  same  work, 
called  respectively  the  Thotightive  and  the  Passionative  sign;  and 
described  their  respective  modes  of  intonation,  time,  force,  and 
kind  of  voice.  The  art  of  Elocution  is  then  founded  on  the 
agreeable  adaptation  of  those  intonations,  and  the  other  modes 
and  means  of  the  voice,  to  the  various  states,  of  thought  and  pas- 
sion.* 

This  art  regards  exclusively,  the  primary  perception  of  the 
ear  aloncj  as  statuary,  that  of  the  eye;  with  the  use  of  the  other 
constituents,  only  in  directing  the  working  materials  of  thought; 
and  of  certain  of  their  qualities,  only  in  producing  the  phenomena 
of  passifkn,  I  have  stated  those  of  vividness,  force,  and  quick- 
ness, adding  here,  the  quality  of  truth;  for  the  purpose  of  God 
and  Nature  in  the  mind  is  perverted,  when  intonation,  and  other 
natural  modes  of  the  vocal  sign,  together  with  the  artificial  forms 
of  the  verbal,  do  not  fully,  and  exactly  represent  respectively  the 
two  different  states  of  thought  and  passion. 

It  will  thus  be  perceivedj  there  is  properly,  no  'beau  ideal'  or 
esthetic  beauty  or  finish  in  the  art  of  elocution ;  though  a  general 
prevalence,  and  an  extreme  degree,  of  deformed  departure  from 
excellence,  in  the  practice  of  human  speech,  is  discoverable  by  an 
analysis  of  the  purpose  and  manner  of  Nature,  in  appointing  pre- 
cisely certain  uses  of  the  voice,  to  convey  certain  intentions  of 
the  mind.  In  the  Work  above  referred  to,  we  said  merely  for 
illustration,  thatj  upon  comparing  a  cultivated  use  of  the  voice, 
under  a  knowledge  of  its  ordination,  with  its  prevalent  imperfec- 
tionj  the  former  might  be  called  the  'beau  ideal'  of  speech.  We 
were  not  then  prepared  to  state;  the  plirase  is  no  more  than  a 
figurative  description ;  and  that  the  only  fixed  and  unimprovable 
beauty,  in  the  ordination  of  speech,  is  in  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  of  adapting  its  intonation,  with  its  other  ways  and 
means,  to  the  representation  of  thought  and  passion.     Compared 

♦  See  the  Fifth  edition  of  the  *  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice,'  ISoOj  for  an 
analytic  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  working  plan  of  the  four 
thinking  constituents  of  the  mind,  so  to  call  thcni{  and  their  pattionative  quali- 
ties are  denoted,  by  the  united  verbal  and  vocal  sign;  constituting,  with  the 
present  Work,  an  outline  of  the  great  system  of  human  mentivity,  in  thought 
and  language. 
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then  with  the  exalted  character  of  the  other  fine  arts,  its  esthetic 
is  its  natural  beauty.  Once  voice  may  indeed  be  more  agreeable 
than  another.  This  is  a  single  fact,  without  a  general  principle 
on  thoughtive  and  expressive  speech;  and  there  is  no  esthetic 
exaltation  in  mere  quality  of  sound.  The  adaptation  of  the  vo- 
cal or  expressive,  and  the  verbal  or  thoughtive  sign  to  the  state  of 
mind,  must  be  just,  and  alike  in  all ;  and  then  it  is  natural,  and 
not  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  esthetic  speech.  Oratory  em- 
ploys elocution  to  represent  its  quiescent  rhetoric ;  but  from  meta- 
physically applying  the  fact  of  the  nightingale  to  itself,  it  believesj 
the  natural  propriety,  and  beauty  of  the  voice  is  bird-like,  and  a 
natural  instinct  for  justly  representing  the  *  whole  soul'  of  its 
eloquence.  This  would  be  true  to  the  ordination  of  mind  and  of 
speech,  if  that  instinct  had  not  been  perverted^  and  if  the  invete- 
rate habit  of  that  perversion  did  not  blind  it  to  its  own  imperfec- 
tions, and  in  like  blindness  lead  it  to  consider  as  presumptuous 
and  unnecessary,  any  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  voice  back  to  its 
natural  instinct;  and  restore  elocution  to  the  true  representation 
of  thought  and  passion,  it  was  ordained  to  be. 

Nor  does  the  practice  of  the  Histrionic  Art  yet  deserve  a  place 
among  the  refined  and  esthetic.  The  Player  is  a  *  glaring  in- 
stance' of  the  disastrous  effect  on  human  character,  of  a  vivid 
vanity  that  perceives  nothing  but  itself  in  the  brightness.  A  high 
mentivity,  with  all  its  means,  is  like  a  miserj  too  intent  on  acquir- 
ing more,  to  value*  itself  on  its  gains,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
the  world  calls  enough :  for  as  a  general  rule  of  intellect,  the  more 
limited,  the  less  power,  and  the  more  conceit.  A  great  Player  is 
like  what  report  calls  a  great  man  in  any  other  pursuitj  too  great 
to  be  greater,  and  too  conceited  to  be  less ;  throwing  aside  further 
learning,  and  content  to  live  on  what  he  has  acquired,  and  its 
fame. 

The  beauty,  grandeur,  grace,  and  other  modes  of  rhetoric,  in 
the  higher  Drama,  are  rarely  more  than  a  transient  perception 
with  the  Actor.  His  art  is  scarcely  a  means  for  his  eilucation, 
except  in  the  business  and  elocutionary  'readings'  of  the  stage. 
He  generally  enters  upon  his  calling,  rather  perhaps  to  gratify 
his  conceit,  than  to  earn  his  livelihood.  If  he  should  fail,  he  is 
generally  ruined  for  every  thing  else;  if  successful,  the  distrao- 
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tioDS  of  applausej  and  the  company  of  idlers,  hanging  on  his 
famej  destroy  every  hope  and  wish  to  educate  himself  in  any  thing 
beyond  and  above  his  reputation.  And  further,  that  precocious 
conceit  of  a  capacity  for  an  Art,  with  an  early  vision  of  its  rewards, 
utterly  prevents  his  believing  for  a  moment,  that  with  so  much 
success,  when  so  young,  his  elocution,  and  more  especially  with 
*what  an  eye!  and  the  fine  leg,'  of  Otway's  Apprentice,  all  is  not 
as  it  should  be,  and  better  than  the  best.  Thus  with  the  foolish 
*  Belle  of  the  Season,'  he  asksj  why  he  should  further  improve 
himself  when  he  has  already  the  utmost  he  can  conceive,  and  de- 
sire? We  leave  the  reader  to  apply  our  analytic  measure  of  the 
five  constituents,  and  their  qualities  to  the  Play-actor,  and  by  its 
example,  to  teach  him  to  know  himself. 

The  Landscape,  The  earth  has  naturally  its  varying  bights, 
and  unnumbered  surfaces,  its  trees  and  humbler  foliage,  its  varied 
breadth  and  course  of  waters;  and  to  these  man  has  added  his 
habitable  and  industrial  Architecture.  The  art  of  the  Landscape 
is  founded  on  selecting,  and  possibly  altering  and  adding-to,  these 
things  of  sight,  and  their  combinations.  Primary  observation, 
memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive  reflection,  collecting  these  things, 
and  their  combinations,  form  general  rules  under  the  agreeable 
quality,  in  unity,  grandeur,  harmony,  contrast,  graceful,  and  pic- 
turesk  beauty.  These  rules,  drawn  from  what  is  found  to  be 
agreeable  in  nature,  have  been  practically  applied  to  choose  natu- 
ral scenes,  that  conform  in  many  things  to  these  rules :  and  then 
by  combining  other  related  forms  of  nature  and  art,  the  design  of 
the  'Improver'  is  fulfilled.  This  is  properly  the  esthetic  art  of 
the  Landscape.  Its  esthetic  beauty  is  like  that  of  Painting,  which 
copies  it;  and  consists  in  the  choice  of  a  manageable  subject;  the 
alteration  where  it  is  possible,  of  forms,  surfaces,  and  lines;  the 
planting  of  individual  trees;  of  assembled  woods  and  shrubs,  for 
their  forms,  their  effects  in  color,  and  in  shaded  light;  turning, 
conducting,  and  enlarging  streams ;  the  conformity  and  fitness  of 
Architecture  to  its  place;  and  a  proper  working  with  all  the  pos- 
sible uses  of  the  materials  of  a  natural  or  unaltered  Landscape. 
This  art  does  not  require  a  broad  or  thoughtful  use  of  the  con- 
stituents. The  primary  in  sight,  is  its  absorbing  perception;  but 
it  employs  the  visible  memorial  images  of  nature,  and  of  expe- 
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rienced  art;  joint  comparisons  of  these  images;  and  conclusions 
on  their  relationships  in  all  their  agreeable  modes. 

The  '  Landscape  Improver  *  like  the  Painter  employs  the  vivid 
quality  of  perception,  to  compose,  to  contemplate  and  to  prepare 
the  quiescent  images  of  his  most  extended  circuit.  He  has  no 
great  need  of  quickness :  but  requires  an  excursive  range  over  his 
own  memorials  of  sight,  and  an  elective  choice  from  their  relation- 
ships. All  the  materials  of  a  natural  landscape  appear  under  so 
many  different  forms  and  positions,  that  the  Improver,  having 
here  no  immoral  motive,  is  not  liable  to  violate  the  quality  of 
Truth.  He  requires  however,  the  accuracy  of  Foresight:  for 
though  he  may  draw  its  visible  picture,  and  make  a  model  of  its 
design,  it  cannot  have  a  natural  size;  with  the  sky  above  itj  and 
the  varying  effect  of  meridian,  and  twilight,  and  of  clouds. 

We  have  been  told  of  the  vanity  of  some  of  these  Landscape 
Improvers ;  but  generally,  a  lover,  and  especially  an  imitator  of 
God  and  Nature,  sees  too  much  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  look- 
ing around  him,  to  give  even  a  wink  of  the  eye  at  inward  self- 
ishness. 

The  principle  of  esthetic  beauty  or  Finish  is  partially  applicable 
to  the  landscape ;  and  its  Artist  was  at  first  called,  an  Improver. 
The  perception  of  grandeur,  in  terraqueous  nature,  is  created  by 
depth  of  valley,  and  by  mountain  hight;  by  a  wide  expanse  of 
water  and  of  plain;  by  summits  bleak  and  imminent;  by  foaming 
rivers,  enclosed  by  chasm ed  and  craggy  bights,  pouring  in  cata- 
ract over  rocky  shelves,  and  tossed  by  obstruction.  These  are 
some  of  nature's  grandeurs,  which  man  can  neither  create  nor 
alter.  Who  then  can  relieve  the  world-known  Niagara  from  the 
tamcness  of  its  surrounding  scene?  or  who  realize  at  sight,  what 
he  has  heard  of  its  sublimity?* 

*  Niagara  is  a  displacement,  or  some  of  us  must  be  destitute  of  the'perception 
of  grandeur:  for,  hear-say  prejudice  aside,  we  did  not  find  its  impression  Tirid 
or  forcible  enough  to  change  the  resemblance  of  its  easj  downward  flood  of 
waters,  with  its  txaggfratedvoAT,  to  the  faU  of  a  broad  and  magnified  miU-dam. 
To  give  a  natural  grandeur  to  its  peculiar  scene,  an  Improver  must  bring  back 
the  mighty  arms  of  the  older  giants,  to  vex  the  calm  dignity  of  its  waters,  bj 
casting  promiscuously  within  them,  huge  blocks  and  ledges  to  divide  and  con- 
found with  volumes  and  foam,  its  deep,  but  placid  and  unthreateniug  dcsceot: 
to  up  heave  its  gentle  river-side,  with  rugged  slopes,  and  pile  its  fertile  fields 
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Bat  man  can  improve  the  beauty  of  the  Landscape  in  many 
things,  with  the  means  of  wealth  and  care,  in  choosing  and  dis- 
posing the  available  materials  of  nature^  particularly  within  the 
province  of  the  Picturesk ;  on  which  the  Improver  may  produce 
the  agreeable  in  beauty  of  form,  and  surface,  and  line;  appro- 
priate elegance,  or  simplicity  in  building;  well-disposed  color,  and 
shaded  light;  harmonious  contrasts  of  all  their  effects  and  a  con- 
nected unity  of  the  whole;  thus  adding  to  the  natural  Landscape, 
the  human  improvement  of  esthetic  finish. 

Music,  The  perception  of  Music  as  we  now  enjoy  it,  is  not  an 
invention,  but  a  discovery,  by  long  experience  of  the  voice  and 
the  ear,  what  relationships  of  the  succession  and  combination  of 
sounds  are  agreeable.  It  was  afterwards  extended  and  improved, 
by  the  invention  of  instruments.  Ilence  the  art  is  divided  into 
vocal  and  instrumental:  yet  the  relationships  of  sound  are  the 
same  in  each.  Music  is  founded  on  a  natural  instinct  of  the  ear, 
for  the  agreeable  in  the  successions  of  melody  and  the  combina- 
tions of  harmony.  There  is  no  other  perception  concerned  in  it. 
It  is  the  earliest  in  the  mind  of  all  the  esthetic  arts ;  and  one  of 
the  most  delightful  to  those  who  exercise  its  instinct.  This  human 
instinct  however,  is  not  universal,  as  with  its  supposed  similarity, 
in  the  several  species  of  singing  birds.  In  those  who  possess  it,  it 
is  a  subject  for  inquiryj  why  the  musical  ear  like  the  daily  ap- 
petite, holds  no  fixed  connection  with  the  intellectual  working 
plan  of  the  constituents  and  qualities.  For  though  it  is  found 
with  every  mode  of  thought,  from  that  of  the  half-witted  fool, 
and  the  unwitted  madman,  to  the  high  mentivity  of  a  Shakspeare 
and  a  Miltonj  and  from  the  dawn  of  perception  to  its  evening  ob- 
scurityj  yet  it  does  not  appear  either  to  gain  by  its  high,  nor  lose 
by  the  low  intellectual  company  it  keeps.  A  former  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  spoke  of  'genius'  being  'all  eye,  all  ear,  all 
Grasp.'  The  highest  musical  'genius'  is  indeed  all  ear,  but  it  is 
nothing  else:  it  therefore  has  rarely  been  usefully  able  to  mingle 

with  tnow-top  mountains,  and  their  chasms  with  descending  glaciers.  Then,  to  a 
Bolitftry  gazer,  would  the  whole  scene  be  a  harmony  of  grandeur.  Now,  it  is 
little  more  than  a  simple  wonder  in  dimensions,  which  man  cannot  by  any 
eslhetio  power  either  widen  or  exalt;  but  should  not  vulgarise  its  conforming 
neighborhood  by  Saw-mills,  and  Factories,  and  crowds  of  vacant  wanderers. 
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itself  with  the  acute  primary  perceptions  of  the  other  sensesj  and 
never  in  cases  of  extreme  musical  skill,  with  the  higher  mentivity. 
Hence  by  the  character  of  the  mind  on  this  subject,  an  individual 
may  be  a  great  musician  and  nothing  in  broad  and  general  intel- 
lect;  similar  to  the  cases  of  those  who  exclusively,  though  use- 
fully, devote  themselves  to  a  single  subject.  There  are  two 
circumstances  that  may  in  part,  account  for  the  peculiar  limita- 
tion of  the  musical  mind.  First.  Nine-tenths  of  the  world  receive 
more  notional,  as  well  as  accurate  knowledge  through  the  ear, 
than  through  the  other  senses,  and  with  the  common  mass,  more 
than  the  eye  itself.  A  professional  musician  and  singer,  and 
even  the  hard-working  Amateur,  through  vanity  and  competition, 
have  brought  the  supposed  taste  of  a  certain  patronizing  part  of 
the  community,  to  require  an  extreme  mechanical  difficulty  in 
the  exercise  of  the  voice,  and  in  the  handling  of  instruments. 
This  taste  however  is  only  a  nice  perception  of  muscular  effort, 
which  is  most  *  tyrannically  clapped,*  without  the  least  reference 
to  musical  relationship.  This  labor  of  a  life,  for  an  emulative 
accomplishment,  is  not  only  so  much  time  passed  in  vocalizing, 
and  in  manipulationj  but  it  brings  over  the  rest  of  the  mind  a 
palsied,  or  what  we  formerly  called  the  adamantine  state.  For 
there  is  not  even  a  fragment  of  thinking  in  musical  intonation, 
except,  as  in  Politics,  thinking  upon  itself;  and  a  musician  in 
pursuing  his  ambitious  and  progressive  difficulties,  has  no  time 
for  receiving  knowledge.  Second.  A  carpenter  while  building 
his  house,  and  many  other  operatives  at  their  work,  can  passively, 
and  even  inquisitively  listen  to  the  knowledge  and  thoughts  of 
others ;  and  grow  wise  upon  them.  The  musician  who  labors  to 
please  the  lovers  of  fantastic  difficulty,  uses  nothing  but  his  own 
fingers,  and  hears  nothing  but  his  own  thoughtless  noise.  And 
when  his  task,  for  the  time,  is  over,  employs  his  scanty  leisure  in 
hearing  music,  eating,  and  its  mind- blighting  accompaniment,  or 
in  some  other  sensual  way  that  gives  him  pleasure  in  nothing, 
except  in  the  vivid  perception  of  it.  These  are  two  of  the  causes 
that  render  singers  and  musicians  so  generally  uninteresting,  not 
to  say  vapid,  when  their  throats  and  fingers  are  still.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  mental  state  of  Music,  *  When  the  heavenly 
Maid  was  Young;'  and  all  the  constituents  and  their  qualities, 
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perhaps  necessary  for  her  education,  can  as  of  all  earliest  things^ 
be  only  conjectured.  But  in  the  present  advanced  age  of  the 
art,  most  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  melody  and  harmony  are 
known  and  classified;  andj  if  not  all  the  possible^  at  least  all  the 
agreeable  phrases  in  form,  and  combination,  have  long  since  been 
discovered,  and  used.  There  would  then  seem  to  be  no  important 
purpose,  in  recognizing  and  remembering  primary  and  memorial 
constituents ;  in  further  joint  comparisons  of  intonated  notes,  to 
discover  relationships  already  known;  and  in  new  conclusions, 
when  all  have  been  satisfactorily  drawn. 

With  the  constituents  thus  comparatively  unimportant  to  the 
present  purpose  of  the  musician,  the  use  of  the  qualities  is  practi- 
cally more  obvious.  The  Agreeable  quality  is  the  most  important 
perception  of  music :  and  it  is  this  Feelings  as  we  have  elsewhere 
called  musical  perceptionsj  that  agreeably  recognizes  the  grand^ 
the  grave,  the  dignified,  the  plaintive,  the  graceful,  the  gay,  and 
the  grotesk.  Music  also  employs  the  elective  quality  on  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  the  agreeable  in  all  its  forms;  the  excursive  to 
furnish  related  types  of  intervals  and  notes ;  vividness  in  its  types 
of  intonation;  force,  and  time,  for  its  quiescent  compositions, 
and  their  actionary  use;  the  forcible  and  the  weak  for  its  ac- 
cents; with  the  quick  and  the  slow  for  its  time.  Independently 
of  the  vanity,  pride  and  ambition  of  the  musician  and  singer,  in 
being  like  the  Orator,  and  the  player,  the  center  within  a  circle 
of  eyes  and  earsj  it  is  a  ready  inference  that  mentally  restricted 
as  they  are,  the  quality  of  selfishness  must  find  its  way  into,  and 
occupy  the  broad  vacancy  allotted  to  general  knowledge,  in  the 
ordination  of  an  exalted  mentivity.  From  this  account  of  the 
constituents  and  the  qualities,  we  perceive,  that  the  mind  of  the 
singer,  and  the  musician  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  on  their 
art;  and  that  on  all  other  subjects  of  knowledge  they  are  so 
limited,  as  to  perceive  in  them,  no  analogies  even  to  their  own. 
There  are  however  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  in  those  who 
being  aware  of  the  restrictive  purpose  of  their  art,  obviate  that 
restriction,  by  extending  the  circuit  of  their  knowledge^  which 
is  no  other  than  extending  the  power  and  pleasure  of  the  mind 
itself. 

It  is  not  apparent,  how  the  principle  of  esthetic  beauty  or  the 
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^beau  ideal,'  can  apply  to  music.  It  cannot  consist  in  one  melody 
or  harmony  being  more  agreeable  than  another;  for  that  would 
give  esthetic  beauty  to  any  and  every  superlative  thing.  Nor  can 
the  intervals  of  the  scale  be  improved  from  what  they  are.  Nature 
made  those  intervals  to  be  the  most  agreeable  to  the  ear;  and 
however  their  arrangement  in  succession,  and  their  combination, 
may  be  more  or  less  agreeable,  the  intervals  themselves  cannol 
be  *  idealized'  to  be  more  than  God  and  Nature  physically  and 
unalterably  ordained  them.  But  though  the  singer  and  the  mu- 
sician cannot  improve  these  intervals,  however  they  are  placed  or 
combined,  they  may  so  play  fantastic  tricks  with  notes,  in  their 
time  and  force,  that  their  effects  become,  through  thoughtless 
habit,  agreeable  to  those,  and  those  only,  in  whom  fashion  deforms 
the  ear  to  an  unnatural  consent  with  this  supposed  Esthetic  finish 
of  music* 

The  esthetic  exaggerations  of  the  *  Florid  song,  and  of  Recita- 
tive' commencing  in  the  vanity  of  nimble  fingers  and  a  suple 
throat,  have  gradually  won  over  idle  listeners,  and  so  benumbed 
the  perceptions  of  the  full-dressed  circle  at  the  Opera,  as  to  pre- 
vent its  distinguishing  the  Italian  language  from  its  own;  and 
further,  have  with  the  accompaniments  of  scenery,  gilding,  color, 
chorus-vociferations,  and  chandeliers,  contorted  a  music,  which 
with  all  its  resources,  should  and  might  be  unaifectedly  grand, 
beautiful,  graceful,  plaintive;;  and  to  strain  a  metaphor,  simply 
pictureskj  into  a  caricature  of  deceiving  wonders,  and  intrica- 
cies, so  marvelously  executed,  as  to  serve  for  the  ^Beau  ideaV 
of  music  to  earless,  eyeless,  thoughtless  fashion.  I  say  all  this, 
not  so  much  with  the  indignant  temper  of  satire,  as  with  the 
downward  sorrow  of  too  true  a  description ;  nor  yet  in  ignorance 

*  The  truth  and  beauty  of  Nature  being  founded  on  her  unity,  there  must  be 
endless  analogies  to  both ;  as  the  Poets  find  out  and  describe  them.  The  error 
and  deformity  of  Fashion,  flitting  on  novelty,  and  multiplied  by  change,  mast, 
from  the  uniformity  of  their  causes,  have  many  analogies  among  their  countlesi 
vicissitudes;  as  the  satirists  spy-out,  and  very  pleasantly  tell  us.  Those  to 
whom  the  fantastic  difficulties  and  tricks  of  the  muscular  music  are  agreetbl^ 
must  be  figuratively,  not  very  unlike  those  who  for  fashion,  find  it  equally  asree- 
able,  to  show  out  in  Velvet  mantles  at  the  Opera^;  and  the  next  morning  toflvui^ 
about,  and  draggle  ten  inches  of  their  silk  tails,  through  every  solution  of  street 
dirt,  and  other  unmentionable  materials. 
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of  the  proper  natural-science  of  the  Conservatorioj  and  of  its 
invented  mastership,  to  strain  Nature  beyond  her  agreeable  self, 
by  imposing  difficulties  on  the  voices  which  nothing  but  vain-glory 
or  necessity,  in  a  girl  or  boy  of  humble  condition,  would  ever 
persevere  to  overcome.  I  speak  pointedly,  of  those  strained  and 
restless  modulations,  unmeaning  volatas,  inexpressive  portamen- 
tos,  breath- forcing  sustenutos,  and  other  fantastic  and  catching 
surprises  of  the  'Florid  Song;'  some  of  which  are  under  another 
name,  only  the  real  squalls  and  fretful  whining  of  the  nursery, 
smoothed  deceitfully  into  something  for  a  vacant  audience  to 
admire;  and  not  to  forget  that  other  supposed  'beau  ideal'  of 
Greek  Declamation,  which  Puici  the  Italian  poet  is  said  to  have 
revived  under  the  name  of  Recitative;  the  outrageously  false, 
and  grotesk  perversion  of  the  expressive  intonation  of  both 
speaking  and  song.  The  habit  of  some  of  the  unnatural  perver- 
sions of  the  Italian  Opera,  or  as  it  may  be  called,  the  presump- 
tions '  school '  of  music,  is  not  unlike  the  habit  of  the  schools  of 
metaphysical  *  Logic'  These  perversions  of  music  into  sounds 
me^dmnsical,  or  beyond  the  intention  of  nature,  for  the  agreeable 
use  of  intervals  and  notes,  in  the  singing  voice,  resemble  in 
desecration^  since  all  nature's  rights  are  sacredj  the  metaphysical 
perversions  of  the  mind  beyond  the  physical  working  plan  of  the 
five  constituents  and  their  qualities.  And  the  long  habit  of  belief 
in  Ghosts,  good  and  bad  spirits,  Original  Sin,  and  in  the  right- 
eousness of  religious  persecution,  is  as  difficult  to  eradicate  from 
the  adamantine  mind  of  the  metaphysician,  as  to  change  the 
notion  in  the  school  of  fashion- serving  musicians,  that  what  differs 
from  their  own  unnatural  manner,  and  should  not  therefore  be 
agreeable,  is  not  the  highest  style  of  the  art:  and  that  what  is 
delightful  to  the  uncorrupted  ear,  in  the  management  of  time  and 
tune,  is  merely  a  subject  for  vulgar  enjoyment. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  music  employs  so  limited  a 
part  of  the  thought- working  mind,  that  it  might  rather  be  classed 
as  a  sensual  than  as  an  esthetic  art.  This  seemed  to  justify  the 
preceding  strictures  on  the  grotesk  exaggerations  in  some  parts 
of  vocal  music,  and  of  the  mincing  frippery,  the  confounding 
rapidity,   and  the   inexpressive  affectation  of  instrumental  dif- 
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ficultj;  all  for  collecting  a  fashionable  audience,  to  listen  only 
to  themselves,  and  with  a  sneering  taste  to  criticise  one  another. 
The  purpose  of  the  musical  as  a  sensual  art,  is  then  best  fulfilled 
under  the  instructive  direction  of  nature,  by  a  gradual  physical 
education,  which  shall  not  forget  its  own  proper  enjoyment,  nor 
permit  an  exaggerating  throat-and-finger-work  to  draw  it  off  from 
the  agreeable  in  beauty,  grace,  and  grandeur,  to  the  agreeable 
in  surprise,  wonder,  or  astonishment.  It  is  thus,  the  ^Artist'  of 
the  Kitchen  leads  off  the  simple  and  wholesome  appetite,  to  s 
tasteless  loss  of  itself;  and  the  Master  of  the  Yinyard  allures 
the  agreeable  enjoyment  of  an  exhilarating  beverage,  off  to  the 
besotted  pleasure  of  Baccanalian  revelry. 

I  do  not  apply  even  the  mildest  of  these  remarks  to  that  easy, 
unlaborious,  and  appropriate  cultivation  which  produces  the  agree- 
able in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  arts ;  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
Nature;  and  which j  insignificant  as  the  testimony  may  bej  has 
been  my  unabated  delight,  from  the  earliest  age,  through  all  the 
changes  of  a  still  long  continued  life.  For  the  ear  that  is  bom 
to  the  sensual  Feeling  of  the  solemn,  the  gay,  the  pathetic,  and 
the  unaffected,  in  song,  is  not  only  once  a  child,  but,  when  un- 
perverted  from  that  natural  feeling  and  simplicity,  by  vanity  and 
avarice,  continues  to  be  that  identical  childish  ear,  to  the  end  of 
its  days. 

Architecture,  This  esthetic  art  has  for  its  constructions,  no 
examples  in  nature.  Its  higher  excellence  is  the  result  of  car^ 
ful  experiment  on  what  is  agreeable  to  the  gradually  improviDg 
taste  of  the  eye,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages.  Its  esthetic 
beauty,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  an  observative  and  reflective  im- 
provement, on  the  convenience  and  ornamental  elegance  of  former 
building.  This  however  is  not  as  in  some  of  the  other  arts,  where 
the  exaltation  is  founded  on  the  forms,  colors,  and  other  things 
of  nature.  Architecture,  though  a  subject  of  sight,  requires  the 
assistance  of  geometry  and  arithmetic.  It  employs  also  the  sense 
of  touch,  under  the  perception  of  weight. 

Perhaps  the  higher  Architect,  and  the  higher  Poet,  surpass 
other  esthetic  artists,  in  their  general  intellectual  exercises.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  mentivity  of  the  latter;  and  Vitrufins 
long  ago  set  forth  the  broad  extent  of  knowledge  necessary  for 
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the  former:  Poetry  exceeding  only  in  its  excursive  flight;  Arch- 
itecture  in  the  accuracy  of  its  particular  conclusions. 

The  Architect's  primary  perceptions  must  be  clear  and  exten- 
sive. His  memorial  abundant  in  direct  primary,  and  in  reliable 
authorities.  His  joint  comparison  of  situations,  for  all  their  pur- 
poses; and  of  the  many  relationships  of  the  forms,  weight,  and 
strength  of  materials  must  be  both  broad  and  particular;  his 
Conclusions  on  these  relationships  must  be  circumspect  and 
accurate. 

Of  the  qualities,  the  Vivid  is  necessary  for  his  quiescent  com- 
positions. And  though  the.  exercise  of  his  mind  is  generally 
deliberate,  the  emergencies  of  construction  sometimes  require 
his  Quickness  of  perception.  The  Excursive  is  joined  with  the 
manifold,  to  present  him  with  images  for  joint  comparison.  The 
Elective  is  necessary  to  choose  the  most  agreeable  and  practical 
relationships.  In  architecture  the  Agreeable,  under  all  its  forms 
of  grandeur,  beauty,  the  graceful,  the  picturesk,  unity,  contrast, 
symmetry,  parallelism,  fitness,  and  shaded  light,  is  perhaps 
more  necessary,  from  the  usefulness  and  durability  of  its  work, 
than  in  any  of  the  arts.  The  higher  architect  having  his  mind 
full  of  knowledge,  and  his  eye  and  hand  busy  with  its  exer- 
cise, should  be  Independent:  for  it  has  been  shown,  that  Con- 
formity is  the  consequence  of  limitation  and  timidity  of  intellect. 
As  his  art  is  an  invention  of  man,  not  an  imitation  of  nature,  he 
is  bound  to  Truth  in  his  compositions,  only  in  his  purposes,  and 
in  fulfilling  their  established  rules.  Foresight  is  necessary  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  estimates,  and  the  strength,  durability,  con- 
venience, and  agreeable  effect  of  his  design.  Selfishness  is  not 
an  absorbing  quality  with  the  higher  architect.  The  same  ful- 
ness of  mental  occupation  that  gives  him  independence,  keeps 
him  aloof  from  this  concentrating  perception.  It  may  be  said 
for  the  eminence  of  other  artsj  that  sculpture  presents  Emperors 
and  Kings  to  posterity :  Painting  sets  Presidents,  demagogues, 
and  generals  before  the  people,  on  Tavern-Signs,  Queens-ware 
mogs,  and  dirty  bank  notes :  and  Landscape  gardening  plants  a 
victorious  Duke  in  the  paradise  of  a  vast  domain :  one  poet  could 
by  flattery  make  his  own,  and  all  the  warrior-names  of  Greece, 
immortal:  another  by  bemoaning  a  Prince,  and  complimenting 
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the  ancestry  of  a  Roman  aristocracy,  has  perpetuated  their 
memories  with  his  own.  But  these  are  the  sordid  hands  of  the 
arts,  that  only  serve  ambition. 

We  thus  perceive  that  architecture  must  rank  first  in  useful- 
ness, of  all  the  esthetic  arts ;  and  is  second  to  none,  in  the  many 
forms  and  degrees  of  the  agreeable  quality,  and  not  without  its 
contribution  to  pride,  vanity,  and  ostentation. 

Architecture  has,  through  the  course  of  time,  been  varied  in 
fashions  and  styles  or  orders,  rather  by  slowly  successive  but  im- 
proving imitations,  than  by  the  inventive  and  underlaying  crea- 
tions of  taste.  A  Style  or  Order  i^  a  mode  of  building  by  plan 
and  elevation,  for  a  certain  specified  purpose  or  usej  and  for  cer- 
tain forms  of  the  agreeable.  There  are  as  many  best  Styles  for 
purpose  and  use,  as  there  are  points  of  convenience;  and  as  many 
styles  of  the  agreeable,  under  its  different  forms  of  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  the  rest,  that  have  been  named,  as  can  be  variously 
joined  with  unity  of  eficct,  in  composition.  From  these  two 
sources,  there  could  be  no  end  of  styles.  But  to  restrain  the 
wildness  that  would  ensue  from  these  conditionsj  through  the  in- 
competent mass  of  buildersj  it  has  been  a  judicious  restriction,  to 
keep  the  ignorant  and  self-willed  under  a  conventional  submission 
to  the  authority  of  certain  Orders;  and  rather  to  bear  the  trite 
imitation  of  good  examples,  than  to  tolerate,  as  we  are  compelled, 
the  fantastic  disunities  of  hotels,  churches,  and  showy  fronts,  as 
trading  attractions,  proceeding  from  the  nondescript  originalities 
of  ignorance  and  conceit. 

Gesture  and  Daiicing  have  each  at  times  been  given  a  place 
among  the  esthetic  arts.  It  could  have  been  only  from  the  com- 
pany they  kept:  the  former  with  oratory  and  acting,  the  latter 
with  music. 

Gesture  is  sometimes  an  expressive,  and  should  always  be  » 
graceful,  action  of  any  part  of  the  body,  in  a  public  speaker  and 
an  actor.  Pantomime  is  droll  and  amusing,  when  the  spectator 
can  catch  the  thought  that  directs  it.  But  the  use  made  of  it  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  is  to  be  classed  with  such  uninteliigi* 
ble  habits  of  taste,  as  their  desecrating  through  religion,  both 
sculpture  and  architecture,  by  exposing  statues  on  the  roofs  of 
temples;  giving  masks,  and  high-heeled  boots  to  tragic  actors; 
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and  making  under  the  delusion  of  costj  parti-colored  statues  of 
their  Gods,  out  of  marble,  and  ivory,  and  gold.  There  is  little 
thought  and  principle  in  gesture;  it  is  merely  directed  by  them. 
It  may  be  taught  to  be  universally  and  gracefully  manageable,  by 
a  disciplined  exercise  that  brings  under  easy  and  confirmed  com- 
mand, those  muscular  movements  of  the  whole  body  which  the 
joints,  without  contortion,  allow.  This  is  the  primary  school  of 
gesture;  and  when  the  scholar  has  the  quiescent  perception  of  its 
intention^  his  practice  with  a  knowledge  of  its  purpose,  will  soon 
make  the  actionary  true  to  whatever  the  silent  perception  may 
require. 

Dancing^  without  music,  is  a  foolish  dumb-showj  and  not  a 
wise-one  with  it.  On  the  stage  it  may,  in  the  Ballet,  be  agree- 
able to  an  intelligent  observation  and  reflection,  by  a  changeful 
grouping,  a  resolvable  intricacy,  a  gliding  motion,  and  easy  hra- 
chialy  or  arm-varied  gesture.  Even  a  single  display,  but  more 
especially  a  duet  of  the  sexes,  is  to  a  considerate  eye,  generally 
affected  in  hand,  and  brachial  movement,  awkward  in  tip-toe  and 
limber -jointed  balancing;  which,  with  other  bodily  difiiculties, 
being  utter  perversions  of  the  uses  of  beneficent  nature,  are  more 
contortions  for  wonder-lovers  than  what  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  the  grace  of  Terpsichore ;  who  certainly  never,  in  a  universal 
muscular  tension,  tucked-up  unmeaning  cheeks  into  an  idiotic 
smile.  Girls,  by  flowing  and  expanded  dresses  from  a  shortened 
waist,  conceal  both  hip  and  femoral  exertion,  and  lightly  skim 
around  by  means  of  upholding  and  progressive  motion,  seen  only 
in  the  grace  of  an  easy  foot-step:  but  a  dancing  man  when  not  in 
a  nimble  hornpipe  is  a  bundle  of  demonstrated  muscularities,  and 
merely  a  bouncing  lump  upon  the  elastic  boards.  If  then  florid 
dancingj  so  to  call  it,  after  the  analogous  *•  Opera-songs  of  agility;* 
is  not  a  fine,  but  an  interesting  art  to  others,  yet  a  tiresome  and 
breathless  labor  to  itself;  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  to  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  spectators,  that  interesting,  is  not  rather 
an  associative  art,  derived  from  expanding  and  centrifugal  gossa- 
mer skirts,  and  the  close-fitting  flesh-colored  garments  under- 
neath. 

These  arts  or  rather  tricks  of  deformed  difficulty,  in  the  fan- 
tastic solo-singer,  and  dancer;  for  monsters  are  always  solos;  have 
Vol.  II.  22* 
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been  considered,  within  our  view  of  the  intellectual  character,  to 
enable  us  to  sayj  their  whole  minds  are  overruled  to  a  verj  com- 
mon nonentity,  by  the  selfish  qualities  of  vanity  and  ambition; 
and  by  their  appetite  for  the  dainty  dishes,  to  be  set  down  by 
number  as  special  items  in  the  Yocal  and  the  Ballet  engagements. 

There  is  no  esthetic  beauty  for  gesture  and  dancing.  The 
quick,  vivid,  and  forcible,  in  the  quiescent  states  of  mind  we  call 
passion,  have  with  man,  as  with  the  sub-unimal,  instinctively  cer- 
tain actionary  vocalj  which  we  do  not  consider  herej  and  bodily 
signs  to  express  them.  The  principal  use  of  gesture  when  it  is 
not  adopted  as  a  conventional  sign  of  our  common  purposes  and 
wants,  is^  especially  with  the  Orator  and  Actorj  to  take  from  the 
stiffness  of  personal  attitude,  and  give  a  graceful  variety  to  its 
changes.  Gesture  then  denoting  indefinitely  its  perceptions,  there 
are  few  rules  for  it  at  present,  and  perhaps  none  that  have  tended 
systematically  to  improve  it.  All  therefore  that  art  can  do,  is  to 
cultivate  the  whole  muscular  system  to  strength  and  steadiness; 
and  then  by  easy  and  agreeable  variation,  under  conventional 
taste,  to  employ  our  present  means  till  further  and  esthetic  rules 
of  gesture  shall  be  developed.  For  though  there  may  be  a  youth- 
ful and  agreeable  mingling  of  the  sexes,  with  reciprocal  improve- 
ment in  dancing,  and  other  harmless  vanities  of  sociability^  yet 
there  seems  to  be  no  practical  rule,  except  to  bear  with  an  inno- 
cent awkwardness  till  it  is  corrected  by  emulation,  and  improved 
into  grace.  But  we  have  just  said,  to  what  nameless,  not  to  say 
shameless,  bodily  contortion  the  Ballet-Master  has  strained  and 
stretched  his  Sola  donna  so  to  call  her,  by  his  scheme  of  esthetic 
finish.* 

Whether  to  the  last  two  articles  might  be  added  the  Circus- 
rider  and  his  clown;  the  balancing  rope-treader ;  him  who  beats 
a  drum  behind  his  back,  or  who  turns  rapidly  on  his  Crown,  head 

*  The  Reader  is  referred  to  Austin^s  Chieronomia  for  an  original  claasification 
of  the  details  of  gesture.  It  assumes  gesture  to  be  a  representation  of  the  mind; 
but  the  full  and  definite  designation  of  the  two  broad  divisions  of  the  mind; 
Thought  and  Passion^  are  effected  by  the  voice.  And  the  Chieronomia  gives  so 
meager,  common,  disorderly  and  indefinite  account  of  the  voice,  that  it  is  diffi. 
cult  to  say,  how  the  exact,  orderly,  and  definite  mind  can  be  denoted  by  its 
rules  of  gesture;  which  should  represent  at  the  same  time  both  the  mind  aod 
the  voice. 
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ilownward  on  a  table,  the  '  antipodean  whirligigs*  we  leave  to  those 
who  have  studied  such  neck-breaking  wonders,  more  curiously 
than  ourselves* 


Article  XXVI.  The  Intellectual  Character  of  the  Farmer. 

The  individual  of  this  class  is  of  like  intellectual  character, 
whether  tenant  or  owner  of  the  soil  he  cultivates.  I  speak  not 
here  of  the  great  Agriculturist,  whether  Lord  or  Commoner,  who 
employs  his  land  and  capital  in  various  useful  ways.  The  char- 
acter of  his  mind  belongs  to  other  classifications.  The  farmer,  in 
this  country  at  least,  is  generally  educated  in  the  common  elements 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  which  adds  much  to  his  con- 
venience and  pleasure,  something  to  his  knowledge^  yet  little  to 
make  his  mind  the  productive  instrument  for  extending  the  lim- 
ited wisdom  of  his  particular  pursuit,  to  the  broader  knowledge 
and  wisdom  of  a  general  mentivity. 

We  may  here  say,  that  with  few  exceptions,  a  limitation  of  defi- 
nite and  systematic  perceptions  to  a  single  subject  is,  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  intellect,  almost  the  universal  character  of 
mankind.  This  is  the  reason  why,  with  so  much  common  and 
conventional  work,  and  so  often  repeated,  there  is,  except  in  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  in  physical  science,  so  little  originality ;  and  in 
morals,  government,  religion,  and  medicine,  none  at  all.  We  do 
not  think  that  any  man  can  become  an  Archimedes,  a  Shakspeare, 
a  Bacon,  or  an  Adam  Smith;  but  many,  under  a  natural  system 
of  the  mind,  would  be  surprised  to  find,  how  near  they  might  ap- 
proach them.  The  great  problematic  question  on  the  mind  should 
then  be^  how  it  may  acquire  that  knowledge  of  its  working  plan, 
which  may  enable  it  to  obtain  more  exact  and  general  knowledge 
of  nature,  and  thus  to  gain  a  greater  command  over  her  secondary 
laws  in  art. 

The  theologian  tells  usj  God  grants  his  grace  to  all  alike,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  saint  and  sinner,  who  seek  it.  That  same 
God  of  knowledge  has  with  equal  favor  and  foresight,  ordained 
alike  to  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  productive  use  of  the 
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physical  constituents,  and  qualities  of  the  mind.  But  the  greater 
part  of  tx^achers  are  theologians,  or  in  some  manner  metaphy- 
sicians, who  will  not  themselves  look,  nor  permit  those  under 
their  instruction  to  look  upon  the  striking  truths  to  be  gathered 
from  physical  experiencej  which  theological  fiction,  with  all  its 
metaphysical  striving  and  turning,  has  never  been  able  even  to 
understand,  in  the  blind  confusion  of  its  uncertainty  and  dispute: 
yet  every  subject  directed  by  the  method  of  physical  observa- 
tionj  from  that  of  ploughing  a  field,  and  of  making  a  horseshoe, 
up  to  working  out  a  longitude,  is  continuing  to  furnish  the  world 
with  useful,  agreeable,  and  unchangeable  truth. 

The  Grace  of  salvation,  we  are  told,  can  flow  only  into  a  re- 
generated heart.     The  saving  grace  of  knowledge  must  come 
from  a  full  restoration  of  its  physical  and  natural  method.     This 
revival  must  begin  by  rejecting  altogether  that  false  and  notional 
farrago  of  metaphysics,  which  it  has  been  the  unceasing  endeavor 
of  this  Work  to  expose.     The  Farmer  employs  for  his  purposes 
the  productive  physical  methody  and  like  others  of  his  laborioos 
classj  the  working  supporters  of  the  worldj  has  a  limited  and 
particular  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  skill,  in  his  own  pursuit;  de- 
rived from  the  ordained  use  of  the  primary,  memorial,  joint,  con- 
clusive and  verbal  perceptions  and  their  eminent  qualities.     This 
is  the  cause  of  his  success,  within  his  particular  limitation.     Bat 
generally,  on  every  other  subject,  misled  by  conventional  habit, 
he  turns  to  the  muddled  and  metaphysical  state  of  thought;  and 
brings-back  chaos  over  that  physical  ordination  of  the  mind, 
which  God  and  nature  looked  upon  and  pronounced  it  to  be  good. 
In  this  'logical'  chaos,  we  perceive  the  cause  of  his  ignorance 
and  its  consequent  failure  on  every  subject  but  his  own.     It  was 
sufficiently  shown  in  describing  the  intellect  of  the  mechanic,  that 
with  few  exceptions,  the  industrial  classes,  on  all  subjects  except 
their  own;  in  which,  fact  is  the  master  of  fictionj  are  the  sport  of 
any  and  every  metaphysical  authority.     For  that  authority^  not 
unlike  the  cunning  of  the  Pharisee,  who  is  always  a  metaphysician, 
and  who  perverts  the  widow's  mind,  in  order  to  *  devour  her 
housej'  confuses  the  perceptions,  that  it  may  spiritually  eat  away 
the  substance  of  every  mind  that  is  not  protected  by  the  stern- 
ness of  a  physical  ordination. 
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I  need  not  go  through  the  detailed  notice  of  the  farmer's  mind. 
It  is  enough  to  know,  and  it  will  be  so  considered  hereafter^  that 
when  the  mind  is  not  truly  at  work  with  its  ordained  and  physical 
purpose,  it  will  not  be  idle;  but,  as  in  sleep,  be  occupied  on  per- 
verted perception.  The  Reader  must  now  know  enough  of  the 
design  and  process  of  this  Work,  to  apply  its  principles  here. 
What  then  must  be  the  means  for  correcting  this  fictional  and 
imperfect  condition  of  the  greater  part  not  only  of  the  farmer's, 
but  of  every  other  mind,  with  the  limited  knowledge  and  wisdom 
of  only  its  own  pursuit.  It  is  by  lookingj  as  I  have  perhaps  too 
often  repeated j  to  the  purpose  and  working  plan  of  perception, 
and  learning,  that  what  has  produced  exact  and  practical  knowl- 
edge on  one  subject  of  inquiry,  is  the  experienced  plan  for  all. 
The  limited  individual  has  therefore,  only  to  transfer  the  method 
by  which  he  honestly  earns  his  livelihood,  to  all  other  occupa- 
tions, on  which  he  may  be  required  to  think  and  to  act.  This  is 
perhaps  obvious.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  By  keeping  away 
from  the  early,  and  perverting  school,  of  the  metaphysician,  under 
the  name  of  father,  mother,  grandmamma,  uncle,  aunt,  and  ghost- 
minded  servants;  and,  by  an  apprenticeship  to  general  observation 
and  experience,  learning  to  think  strictly  on  other  subjects,  as  he 
was  taught  by  his  master,  on  the  branch  he  acquired  in  so  short  a 
time,  so  easily,  and  so  well.  This  would  indeed  be  a  new  subject 
of  apprenticeship  for  mankind:  but  it  has  been  tried  by  some,  and 
not  found  difficult.  If  to  play  on  the  flute  is,  as  the  persuasive 
and  intimating  satirist  said,  'as  easy  as  lyingj'  to  understand  the 
mode,  and  give  the  just  touch,  in  the  working  key  of  the  mind,  is 
much  easier)  and  far  more  agreeable.  For  the  thief  who  steals 
your  watch,  the  demagogue  who  robs  his  government,  the  sneak 
.who  pilfers  a  clothes-line,  and  the  metaphysician  who  sophistically 
cheats  you  out  of  your  observative  truth,  knowj  there  are  endless 
troubles  of  the  mind,  if  not  of  conscience,  under  the  various  forms 
of  the  lie,  that  are  always  necessary  to  save  them  from  conviction. 
The  farmer  then,  and  every  one  who  has  a  limited  knowledge,  and 
a  partial  exercise  of  the  working  plan  of  the  mindj  whether  in 
science,  or  in  the  mechanic  and  the  esthetic  arts,  the  professions  of 
law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  or  other  human  pursuitsj  are  on  sub- 
jects severally  different  from  their  own,  more  or  less  in  the  condi- 
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tion  of  what  the  Reader  may  recollect,  we  ascribed  to  the  Adaman- 
tine mind.  Still  I  would  rather  choose  a  farmer  as  a  papil  for 
physical  instruction  on  the  mind,  or  indeed  on  any  thing,  than  a 
full-blooded  metaphysician.  The  former,  much  more  than  half- 
breed,  as  he  might  be  in  general  ignorance,  has  still  a  cultivated 
and  yielding  spot,  for  the  cleaving  entrance  of  our  physically  in- 
tellectual wedge.  The  latter  is  like  the  inner  gates  of  Milton's 
fictitious  Hell,  'impenetrable.' 


Article  XXVII.   The  Intellectual  Character  of  the  Merchant 

By  the  meaning  of  this  term,  there  are  as  many  kinds  of 
merchants,  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  things  to  be  bought  and 
sold:  for  though  it  may  not  always  be  so  applied,  still,  in  essen- 
tial function,  he  who  sells  ice  at  your  door,  does  not  differ  from 
the  importer  of  whole  bales  of  India  silks.     Pride  has  however, 
divided  the  calling  into  Commerce,  and  traffic.     The  agency  of 
the  merchant  consists  in  the  exchange  of  an  article,  for  its  sap- 
posed  equivalent  in  value.     Thus  a  merchant  is  only  a  calculator 
of  equivalents.    And  although  the  original  ground  of  this  calcula- 
tion is  the  time  and  labor  for  producing,  or  for  otherwise  obtain- 
ing the  objects  of  exchangej  which  are  broad  subjects  of  thought, 
and  may  be  known  to  the  merchant^  yet  when  things  of  any  and 
every  kind  pass  through  his  calculations  of  comparative  value; 
the  knowledge  of  the  particulars  creating  that  value  is  transient: 
and  the  single  value  of  every  thing  being  represented  by  the  con- 
ventional money-sign,  that  sign,  as  with  the  general  function  of 
number,  when  abstracted  from  the  character  and  conditions  of 
thingsj  becomes  exclusively  the  subject  of  primary,  memorial, 
joint,  conclusive,  and  verbal  perception.     The  merchant  may  in- 
deed have  a  primary  perception  of  the  forms,  colors,  uses,  natural 
growth  or  artificial  contrivance,  wisdom,  and  beauty  of  things  and 
their  aggregates,  as  they  pass  under  his  senses,  in  the  course  of 
dealing:  but  these  images  and  types  rarely  remain  on  his  me- 
morial, or  exercise  his  joint  or  conclusive  constituents ;  and  like 
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the  algebraist,  who  regards  only  the  verbal  or  written  signs  in  his 
equationsj  he  merely  compares  the  words  how  much  in  weight, 
and  measure,  with  the  trading  offer,  in  the  adopted  money-repre- 
sentation of  value.  Thus  the  merchant  in  his  business-capacity, 
properly  employs  his  Primary  constituent,  on  the  marketable  con- 
dition of  his  articles  of  purchase  and  sale;  his  Memorial  on  the 
images  and  types  of  these;  his  Joint,  in  a  comparison  of  the 
chances  of  tradcj  the  character  and  worth  of  natural  things,  how- 
ever obtainable,  compared  with  the  works  of  artj  and  the  rela- 
tionships of  all  these  to  profit  and  loss;  his  Conclusive  are  exer- 
cised on  these  subjects  of  his  joint;  and  his  Verbal,  on  the  trtith 
or  fulsehood  of  his  engagements,  his  accounts,  and  the  report  of 
the  condition  of  his  merchandize. 

Of  the  Qualities,  he  employs  the  Vivid  in  present  perception : 
and  a  foresight  of  his  gains  is  generally  so  bright  or  forcible,  as 
to  overrule  the  prudence  of  a  wide  comparison  of  the  chances  of 
trade,  and  a  just  conclusion  upon  them.  The  quality  of  Quick- 
ness, which  he  has  to  use  on  these  limited  calculations,  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  his  losses.  His  Excursive  quality  is  limited  to 
the  images  and  types  of  profit  and  loss,  in  transactions  recorded 
by  the  Ledger.  The  Elective  quality  in  his  hopeful  selections 
may  be  rapid  and  harmless,  since  it  chooses  merely  from  re- 
semblance, and  can  do  mischief  only  to  a  mind  already  so  far 
perverted  as  to  mistake  analogy  for  truth.  But*  loss  and  gain 
are  subjects  for  truth ;  and  therefore  election  on  these  should  be 
with  caution,  which  the  dealer,  from  the  vividness  of  his  hopeful 
foresight,  does  not  always  employ.  On  the  side  of  gain  the  mer- 
chant's perceptions  are  always  Agreeable;  on  his  losses,  the  re- 
verse. He  is  too  much  governed  by  the  market,  and  his  interest, 
to  be  Independent.  Most  of  his  ^sagacious  judgments'  are  the 
good  luck  of  conventional  trade.  Truth,  except  in  arithmetical 
calculation,  is  scarcely  a  quality  with  the  dealer.  There  being 
too  much  counteraction,  and  chance-work,  in  operations  where 
each  side  has  opposite  wishes  and  motives.  The  quality  of  Habit 
in  a  merchant's  mind,  is  not  for  both  sides  of  a  bargain  to  be 
satisfied,  for  this  is  the  high  and  useful  honesty  of  exchange;  but 
for  one  side  to  gain  whatever  it  may  cost  the  other.  This  design 
to  gain  the  advantage  for  his  own  side,  leads  directly  to  the 
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quality  of  Selfishness,  and  this  is  displayed  in  its  usual  forms  of 
avarice,  vanity,  and  ambition. 

These  are  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  by  which  the  merchant, 
or  under  another  name,  the  trader,  merely  earns  his  living,  or 
makes  a  fortune,  or  fails  at  both.  The  first  two  are  the  subject 
of  concern  to  himself;  the  last  the  cause  of  ruin  to  himself,  and 
of  inconvenience  and  loss  to  others.  When  the  fortune  ia  made 
by  Creditj  which  means  the  metaphysics  of  moneyj  in  more  than 
half  the  cases  it  is  lost,  and  in  nine  out  of  ten,  the  maker  knows 
not  the  broad  and  elevated  way  to  use  it.  He  has  altered  his 
pride  with  his  state,  though  not  his  mind;  and  the  ledger  profit 
and  loss  of  his  new  condition  is  still  a  considerable  part  of  his 
calculation.  As  he  previously  lived  in  conformity  to  the  manner 
of  tradej  he  now  tries  to  live  in  conformity  to  the  fashion  of 
those  who  have  already  acquired  wealth,  without  having  been 
apprenticed  to  the  important  art  of  knowing  how  to  employ 
it.  Hence  from  being  an  industrious  importer  of  velvets,  and 
brocade,  or  a  dealer  in  horses,  carriages,  pictures,  ormolu,  and 
bronzesj  he  buys  up  these  articles  of  his  former  sales;  and  using 
them  only  in  copying  others,  finds  his  occupation,  in  emulating, 
with  his  articles  of  ambition,  after  he  has  ceased  dealing  in  them. 
We  have  thus  in  a  measure,  learned  that  buying  and  selling, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  money,  more  than  by  barter  ex- 
changes, confine  the  mind  to  the  relationships  of  more  and  less, 
in  the  comparisons  of  value:  though  there  may  be  even  here, 
opportunity;  if  the  trader  would  use  it;  of  exercising  his  percep- 
tion on  other  relationships,  as  the  articles  of  purchase  and  sale 
pass  before  him.  There  are  however,  two  forms  of  dealers  by 
the  relationships  of  more  and  less,  in  the  money  representation 
of  value,  which  are  a  further  abstraction  from  things  and  their 
aggregates;  as  used  by  the  merchant,  as  he  is  called,  or  more 
humble  dealer;  and  therefore  purely  numerical  calculations  of 
equivalents.  These  forms  are  respectively  employed  by  the 
Banker  and  the  Broker. 
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Article  XXVIII.    Of  the  Mind  of  the  Common^  and  of  the 

Government  Banker. 

The  Banker  is  an  arithmetician  of  money,  in  its  various  modes 
of  greater  and  less,  and  of  equality;  under  the  forms  of  addition 
and  subtractionj  their  sub-forms  of  multiplication  and  division, 
with  the  rules  of  interest,  and  proportion  of  exchanges,  and  all 
their  integer  and  fractional  uses  of  numbers.  None  of  the  re- 
lationships of  nature  except  those  of  numbers,  employ  the  work- 
ing plan  of  the  banker's  mind.  His  primary,  memorial,  joint, 
conclusive,  and  verbal  perceptions,  and  whatever  of  their  qual- 
ities may  be  required  in  calculation,  are  in  the  duties  of  the 
Banking  room,  the  boIo  of  an  arithmetical  mind;  without  those 
accompanying  perceptions,  that  make  the  full  and  varying  har- 
monies of  the  higher  styles  of  mentivity;  or  even  such  few  gen- 
eral relationships,  as  the  mercliant  may  occasionally  employ. 

Of  the  National  Banker.  When  the  paper-credit  system  of  ex- 
travagance with  public  wants  and  debt  sometimes  renders  it 
necessary  to  connect  the  banker  with  a  government,  he  is  called 
the  National  Financier.  But  this  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the 
limited  character  of  his  mind,  though  it  may  impose  a  long  work 
of  Cyphering  on  his  clerks.  He  does  indeed  sometimes  patch  up 
a  rent  in  credit,  by  one  of  those  shifts  of  difficulty,  which  delu- 
sively puts  off  a  debt  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  it;  and  tries 
to  apologise  for  an  inevitable  ruin,  by  the  peculiar  and  sophistical 
effrontery  of  his  maxim,  that  ^national  debt  is  a  national  bless- 
ing.' But  the  simple  arithmetic  of  Taxation  has  long  since  solved 
this  paradox. 

The  frequent  instances  in  this  country,  of  the  want  of  honor 
and  honesty,  in  the  officers  of  Banks,  Kail-roads,  Government 
trusts,  other  corporate  powers,  and  partner  associations,  with 
large  accessible  capital,  and  the  impossibility  or  interested  unwil- 
lingness in  Freedom's  Laws,  to  punish  their  obvious  frauds,  has 
given  rise  to  the  ironical  figure  of  calling  every  fraudulent,  and 
ruined  or  successful  speculator,  a  *  great  Financier.*  Whether 
he  is  or  is  not  flattered  with  this  title,  we  have  little  opportunity 
of  knowing.     But  there  are  examples  without  end,  in  all  coun- 
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tries,  who  over-value  their  honest  and  useful  selves,  when  seduced 
to  be  the  Financier  of  a  Nation.  A  government  Treasury  fur- 
nishes means  for  its  support  and  its  defense;  and  thus,  its  man* 
agement  becomes  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  a  country.  By  an 
easy  mutation  of  images  and  types,  the  interest  in  the  Treasury 
is  extended  to  the  perception  that  he  who  administers  this  import- 
ant trust,  must  assume  an  equal  importance  with  the  trust  itself. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  co-equality  between  the 
dignity  of  the  agent  and  the  function.  It  is  however,  not  so  fair, 
when  the  man  is  raised,  or  attempts  to  raise  himself  above  the 
importance  of  his  office.  Before  we  knew  what  the  office  meant, 
we  heard  of  the  vast  intellect  it  required  in  the  Cipherer,  and  of 
the  overwhelming  labor  it  imposes  upon  himj  to  the  ruin  of  his 
health,  and  the  ultimate  *  softening  of  the  brain.'  Since  we  have 
come  to  some  knowledge  of  the  working  plan  of  the  mind,  all  this 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  delusions  of  our  popular  ignorance,  with 
now  and  then  perhaps,  a  connivance  with  the  delusion,  in  the 
great  Incumbent  himself. 

We  have  before  shown  that  arithmetic  though  a  very  important, 
is  yet  a  narrow  strip  of  intellectj  consisting  solely  of  the  relation- 
ships of  number;  and  not  extending  sufficiently  to  the  relationships 
of  other  things,  to  prevent  an  accomplished  Calculator's  believing 
in  Spiritual  Rappings,  ^Goose-bone  predictions,'  and  in  Ghosts: 
and  our  history  of  the  easy  working  of  a  strictly  exercised  men- 
tivity  must  teachj  there  may  be  fatigue,  in  the  confusion  of  limited 
and  perverted  perception,  but  rarely,  or  never,  except  under  dis- 
ease or  drowsiness,  in  truthful,  productive,  and  satisfactory 
thought.  We  are  unwilling  then  to  believe  in  the  extraordinary 
mentivity  of  a  government  Financier,  or  in  the  distracting  and 
exhausting  weight  of  his  labors.  The  duty  of  a  commissary,  so 
to  call  him,  of  a  National  Treasury,  is  to  sum  up  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  This  is  provided-for,  in  our  country, 
as  we  presume  in  all  others,  by  experienced,  competent,  and  essen- 
tially unrotated  clerks,  over  the  several  branches  of  expenditure; 
who  furnish  the  Lord,  or  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, with  the  amount  of  millions  or  thousands  of  millions  required. 
If  the  Secretary  were  called  upon  to  discover  unknown  resources 
to  meet  these  millions,  it  would  be  a  task  for  ^original  genius;' 
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but  the  youngest  clerk  of  his  train,  and  the  purse  of  the  Peo- 
ple, could  tell  him,  that  Paper  credit,  and  debt,  for  the  present, 
and  oppressive  Taxation  in  the  end,  must  come  to  the  relief  of  a 
spendthrift  Government.  The  astonishing,  yet  no  way  astonished 
Financier,  after  the  manner  of  all  his  predecessors,  sends  off  the 
Budget,  or  Report  of  his  clerks,  to  a  parliment,  a  congress,  or  an 
Imperial  council,  to  furnish  the  ways  and  means  to  provide  for 
the  millions  and  its  thousands  so  wonderfully  discovered  by  the 
arithmetical  penetration  of  some  party-Financier,  and  his  ex- 
hausting calculations.  His  office  however  is  an  essential  part  of 
a  Government;  and  its  incumbent,  though  no  prodigy  in  figures, 
should  always  be  commonly  cunning  enough  to  take  care  that  the 
accumulated  Treasure  shall  not  escape  through  its  usual  rat-holes, 
nor  be  wasted  on  the  exorbitant  profits  of  speculating  contractors. 


Article  XXIX.  Of  the  Intellectual  Character  of  the  Broker. 

The  Broker,  who  is  often  the  financier  of  speculators,  a  specu- 
lator himself,  and  a  banker  of  smaller  operations,  has  a  mind  of 
money-calculation,  limited  like  that  of  his  class,  to  the  arithmetic 
relationship  of  more  and  less,  and  equality ;  and  as  the  working 
plan  of  his  Constituents  and  their  Qualities  is  like  that  of  the 
banker's,  it  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  merchant  has  always 
been  more  or  less  necessary  to  human  existence.  The  banker  and 
Broker,  in  the  present  condition  of  credit  capital  in  trade  and  of 
speculation,  are,  when  uprightj  useful  and  convenient  in  its  trans- 
actions. But  their  minds  are  all,  by  our  mode  of  measurement,  as 
we  have  described  them.  The  great  4ong-headed'  Financier,  in 
this  country  at  least,  with  his  fictitious  capital  in  assurance,  his 
metaphysical  money-notions,  fraudulent  failures,  unpunished  enor- 
mities, and  therefore  unnecessary  absconding,  has  a  limitation  of 
mind,  and  a  selfish  perversion  of  that  narrowness,  which  should 
not  escape  the  unmerciful  extreme  of  the  Law,  nor  the  rigorous 
justice  of  our  analysis.  But  as  the  supreme  Law  of  Congress, 
by  its  Bankrupt- Acts,  passes  over  the  transgressor,  we  might  as 
well  foUow  its  example,  and  waste  no  time  upon  him. 
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Article  XXX.  Of  the  Intellectual  Character  of  the 

Manufacturer. 

I  included  the  working  man  of  the  manufactory^  and  all  other 
operatives,  under  a  former  article,  on  the  mind  of  the  mechanic: 
and  here  only  particularly  notice  the  intelligent  proprietor,  and 
the  engineer  of  the  Factory,  to  compare,  generally,  their  minds 
with  those  of  the  merchant,  the  banker,  and  broker;  not  referring 
to  particular,  and  extraordinary  instances  of  mentivity,  that  may 
sometimes  rise  above  the  surrounding  mediocrity  of  their  respec- 
tive classes.  I  have  shown  that  the  three  last-named  characters 
employ  the  relationships  of  number,  representing  only  money,  in 
their  calculations  of  profit  and  loss.  In  all  which  cases  however, 
number  being  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  representing  only  its 
own  relationships,  without  reference,  in  the  first,  to  the  many 
articles  purchased  and  sold  by  the  merchant;  and  in  the  others, 
to  the  universal  things  of  nature  and  art,  which  number,  in  its 
broad  application,  may  represent.* 

The  business  perceptions  of  the  Banker  and  the  Broker  are 
then  pure  abstractions,  or  limitations  of  perception  to  the  rela- 
tionships of  number;  which  keep  their  minds  from  the  primary, 
memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive  perceptions  of  the  relationships  of 
all  other  things.  The  merchant  not  always  using  a  pure  or  entire 
abstraction,  has  his  primary,  memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive  per- 

*  This  condition  of  number  is  in  the  old  *  Logical'  School,  said  to  be  effected 
by  the   *  Faculty'   of  *  Abstraction.'     We  have  in  another  place,  defined  this 
term;  but  on  this  practical  occasion  of  its  use  we  further  illustrate  its  meaningi 
by  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  mind.     Abstraction  is  a  function  of  the  irerbtl 
perception,  and  consists  in  a  nominal  perception,  whether  quiescent  or  actionarj, 
of  a  single  thing  of  an  aggregate,  exclusive  of  all  the  other  things  of  that  np 
gregate;  or  it  is  perception  taking  one  from  two  or  more  things  and  leaving  the 
rest;  or  the  mind,  in  its  working  plan,  abstracting,  by  verbal  sign,  one  thing 
from  a  mass,  and  blinding,  or  deafening  itself  to  all  the  rest.    Thus  number  is* 
mark  on  all  things,  in  their  varied  and  endless  aggregates;  and  the  signs,  oor, 
two,  three,  and  the  rest,  separate  or  abstract  that  number  from  every  thing  else. 
Abstraction,  with  the  characteristic  confusion  of  many  of  the  terms  of  the  old 
mental  philosophy,  is  supposed  to  mean  some  very  profound  'idea,*  or  to  be 
a  mode  of  so  refining  an  argument  beyond  plain  sense,  as  to  prevent  it  beiof 
intelligible. 
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ceptions,  in  a  degree,  but  transiently  and  feebly  exercised  on  the 
relationships  of  the  articles  that  pass  before  him,  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  profit  and  loss.  The  intelligent  proprietor,  or  the  engi- 
neer of  a  factory,  though  he  calculates  his  profit  and  loss;  as  all 
the  world  should  doj  in  a  just  and  honorable  occupation,  is  not  so 
exclusively  employed  on  numerical  relationships,  as  to  prevent  his 
observing,  and  reflecting  on  the  many  relationships  of  nature  and 
art,  involved  in  the  causes  and  consequences  of  mechanical  inven- 
tion; and  in  the  endless  combinations  of  form,  surfaces,  lines, 
color,  and  shaded  light,  which  may  be  the  useful  and  beautiful 
products  of  that  invention.  There  is  then  greater  opportunity, 
not  indeed  always  embraced,  in  the  habits  of  the  manufacturer's 
occupation,  than  in  those  of  the  broker,  banker,  and  merchant,  to 
extend  his  mentivity.  Our  analysis  has  shown,  that  when  percep- 
tion is  not  of  adamantine  obstinacyj  there  is  a  penetrability,  and 
submission  to  the  right  efforts  to  extend  it ;  nor  is  there  any  agency 
in  the  natural  character  of  the  mind,  to  prevent  it  having  at  the 
same  time,  an  accurate  comparison  of  arithmetical  relationshipsj 
and  a  competent  use  of  itself  on  all  other  subjects.  For  no  mind 
has  by  its  working  plan,  an  exclusive  privilege  on  any  one  sub- 
ject; though  it  may  find  some  more  agreeable  than  others,  and 
thus  be  drawn  to  cultivate  them,  with  greater  industry  and 
success. 

By  our  search  into  the  mind,  we  could  discover  no  ground  for 
partiality  in  functional  power,  to  justify  exclusiveness  in  the 
choice  of  its  pursuits.  And  when  a  banker,  a  broker,  or  any 
other  class  or  individual  of  'one  ideaj*  whom  the  French  call 
without  analysis  a  speeialit^j  can  admit  one  more  Mdea,'  on  the 
working  plan  of  his  mind,  it  will  be  his  own  fault,  if  he  should  not 
become  discontented  with  the  narrowness  of  his  own  thinking 
powers. 

Vol.  II.— 28 
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Article  XXXI.  Of  the  Intellectual  Character  of  Youth, 

Manhoody  and  Old  Age, 

Human  action,  early  or  late,  has,  like  that  of  the  sub-animal, » 
similar  though  varied  mechanical  instinct,  or  thought  to  direct  it 
And  these  causes,  which  may  be  one  and  the  same,  make  the 
character  of  the  extremes,  and  the  intervening  portion  of  life. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  that  'Young  folks  think  old  folks  to  be 
foolsj  but  old  folks  know  young  ones  to  be  so.'  By  the  ordained 
progress  of  thought  and  knowledge,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  or 
from  a  limited  to  a  more  extended  power  of  perception^  there 
would  be  no  reproaches  upon  thinking  and  knowing,  between 
these  two  different  periods ;  for  each  would  contentedly  and  with 
profit,  exercise  its  proper  function ;  the  first  to  acquire  wisdom, 
the  other  to  use  it.  But  in  the  present  imperfect  and  perverted 
state  of  the  mind,  inconsiderate  youth  may  as  often  justly  know 
age  to  be  foolish,  as  unreflective  age  may  rightly  think  youth  to 
be  so.  Since  in  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  the  old  unculti- 
vated mind  wears  out  to  a  like  imperfect  and  enfeebled  state, 
with  that  of  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  youth.  The  pre- 
ceding analysis  of  perception  and  its  working  plan,  tells  us,  that 
youth,  though  under  the  exciting  influence  of  the  vivid,  the  quick, 
the  agreeable,  and  the  selfish  qualitiesj  yet  the  identical  con- 
stituents, whatever  their  degree  or  power,  are  ready  under  edu- 
cated direction,  to  exercise  the  same  means  for  acquiring  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  that  age  with  the  advantage  of  early  and  continued 
education,  is  called  upon  usefully  and  agreeably  to  apply.  By  the 
ordination  of  God  and  Nature,  youth  was  not  made  to  be  idle  or 
foolish ;  nor  old  age,  stupid  and  imbecile.  It  is  a  common  per- 
suasion, that  *  youth  is  the  proper  season  of  enjoyment.'  Youth 
adopts  the  maxim;  and  has  its  delight  in  health,  and  in  those 
same  vivid,  quick,  agreeable,  and  selfish  qualities,  which  give  to 
an  after  age,  the  delights  of  vain-glory,  pride,  avarice,  and  am- 
Dition.  And  though  the  whole  of  life  is  under  the  muddled  and 
make-shift  system,  metaphorically  of  a  bright  and  delusive  dreamy 
yet  these  two  delightful  parts  of  life  are  sometimes  awakened 
from  these  delusions  by  an  unexpected  night-mare.   As  it  is  how- 
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ever,  the  thoughtful  and  occupied  wisdom  of  age  is  happier  than 
the  mingled  agreeable  and  disagreeable  qualities  of  youthj  and  the 
clashing  glories  and  miseries  of  the  ambitious  period.  Under  the 
ordained  use  of  the  working  plan  of  the  mind,  youth,  middle  life, 
and  old  age  would  be  undisturbed  by  the  restless  hope  and  fear 
of  its  perverted  state;  and  would  each  be  happy,  with  usefulness 
to  itself  and  others,  according  to  the  respective  characters  of 
their  observation  and  reflection.  The  practical  effect  of  the 
mind,  by  our  explanation  of  its  working  plan,  lies  severally  in 
the  happiness  and  the  misery,  the  virtue  and  the  vice,  the  wisdom 
and  the  folly,  the  power  and  the  weakness  of  man.  Thus  youth 
and  age  having  identical  constituents  and  qualities,  in  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  growth  and  maturityj  happiness,  wisdom,  virtue, 
and  strength  will  be  proportionally  found  in  every  period  of  life; 
whenever  the  working  plan  of  perception,  as  God  and  Nature 
ordained  it,  shall  be  discovered  and  exercised  in  the  microcosm  of 
the  human  mind.  Just  as  the  power,  usefulness,  and  pleasures  of 
science  are  to  be  derived  from  the  working  plan  of  things;  in  the 
great  world  around  us. '  But  in  the  limitation  and  corruption  of 
our  present  system  of  thinking,  on  government,  law,  religion, 
medicine,  and  education;  see  what  we  make  of  the  mind  of  child- 
hood and  youth.  The  animal  instinct  is  the  ground  on  which 
instruction  begins,  as  soon  as  the  infant  is  able  to  comprehend 
the  verbal  sign.  This  introduces  the  child  to  parental  faith  and 
credulity.  With  this  comes  an  unquestioned  belief  in  every  thing 
agreeable  to  itself.  Then  follows  a  supposed  voluntary  self-will, 
to  scream  when  it  pleases,  to  have  what  it  pleases,  to  go  where  it 
pleases,  to  eat  what  it  pleases,  to  be  omnivoluntary,  and  in  the 
old  phrase,  to  cry  for  the  moon,  with  the  pacifying  promise  that 
Billy  shall  have  it  to-morrow.  All  this,  when  it  is  troublesome  to 
the  parent,  and  only  then,  is  reproved ;  but  not  upon  principle  to 
prevent  its  trouble  to  others.  The  consequence  is  that  the  child 
thinks  its  self-will  wrong  only  because  it  is  disagreeable  to  Papa 
and  Mamma.  But  as  it  is  agreeable  to  himself  his  own  will 
obtrudes  it  on  others,  who  have  not  the  parental  authority  to  re- 
strain it.  This  early  obstinacy  of  self-will  in  the  child  is  particu- 
larly annoying  to  the  grandpapa ;  who  being  worn-out  to  second- 
childhood,  reclaims  all  its  credulous  faiths,  and  self-will,  which 
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had  for  a  time  been  controled  by  worldly  conflicts  with  the  faiths, 
and  self-will,  of  others. 

I  take  no  notice  here,  of  the  influence  of  schools,  on  the  char- 
acter of  childhood.     They  furnish  it  indeed,  with  a  few  working 
materials;  but  with  no  rules  drawn  from  the  mind  for  classing 
them ;  and  not  a  hint  on  the  physical  process  of  the  senses  and 
the  brain,  in  collecting  their  perceptions;  which  is  the  first  and 
most  important  subject  to  be  taught;  for  it  is  the  means  of  the 
mind  teaching  itself,  its  own  method,  in  whatever  else  it  has  to 
know  and  to  do.    The  make-shift  character  of  these  schools  is  not 
changed  in  their  names ;  whether  Mistress's  Primary,  Controler's 
Public,  Ostentatious  High,  professional  Collegiate,  and  with  us, 
West  Point,  teaching  war  by  books ;  and  Conceit,  by  the  excla- 
sivc  favors  of  political  influence.     In  their  great  circle,  from  the 
alphabet  to  the  highest  branch  of  algebraic  Astronomy,  they  afford 
not  even  a  glimpse  of  the  original  frame  and  working  plan  of  that 
simple  instrument  by  which  every  human  action  is  planned  and 
performed,  and  all  knowledge  acquired.   ^Take  with  slight  altera- 
tion the  well  known  text  of  the  Theologftal  School;  'In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  word^'  and  words  without  meaning  were  its  (rods. 
Compare  this  with  the  language  of  our  physical  school;  In  the 
beginning  was  the  plan,  and  the  plan  was  with  God,  and  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  same,  was  in  the  beginning  with  God  and  Nature: 
all   mental  things,  for  they  are   physical;  are  done   by  it,  and 
without  it,  nothing  is  done  well  that  is  done.     If  the  records  of 
the  Old  school  show  nothing  of  this  day-spring  of  knowledge; 
how  should  the  Fire  side  and  Table-Board?     Where  the  family 
instructors,  raised  in  these  schools  are,  in  principle,  scarcely  above 
the  muddled  ignorance  of  the  minds  they  fail  to  teach.     As  an 
apology  for  their  own  deficiency  and  avarice,  they  accumulate,  on 
the  plea  of  giving  fortune  to  their  children ;  believing  that  wealth 
and  rank  will  provide  every  thing  they  want;  since  indeed  they 
too  often  seek  nothing  else;  and  if  they  did,  the  parent,  witH 
the  image  of  his  purse  thus  reflected,  leaves  them  in  the  deatb-^ 
bed  satisfaction,  that  he  has  given  them  enough  to  feed  ther^ 
sumptuously,  clothe  their  pride  with  arrogance,  and  furnish  thei^ 
yeanity  with  frivolous  conceits.     This  in  the  plenitude  of  wantin 
from' ing,  makes  them  fit  for  nothing,  in  our  country  at  least,  ex 
become  idlers,  yachters,  gamblers,  or  inebriates. 
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Though  youth  is  not  exclusively  the  age  of  conceit,  its  conceit 
is  unfortunately  overlooked  as  harmless,  and  pardonable  at  that 
period^;  or  taken  as  the  earnest  of  great-minded  ambition,  in  a 
riper  or  more  mischievous  age.  It  is  this  conceit  which  raises  up 
a  spouting  boy  to  forget  in  himself,  there  ever  was  a  Roscius; 
youthful  Chattertons,  willing  to  forge  or  starve,  provided  Fame 
will  *  trumpet  them  through  the  world j*  Babes  of  Grace,  crying 
for  an  early  beatitude^  with  wonderful  young  mechanics  and  other 
juveniles,  heart-sick  in  hope  deferred,  for  some  *  Culminating  point 
of  human  Grandeur.'  These  are  all  what  are  called,  or  call  them- 
selves *  Geniuses:'  a  term  I  do  not  entirely  comprehend j  yet  think 
it  means  intellectual  monstrosity,  with  one  set  of  perceptions,  too 
vivid,  or  quick  or  excursive,  or  selfish  in  vanity,  for  important 
and  durable  products ;  and  withering-out  before  manhood,  in  want 
of  the  support  of  other  constituents  and  their  more  eminent  quali- 
ties. 

This  is  the  general  character  of  youth,  destined  under  the 
present  condition  of  the  intellect,  to  take  in  time,  the  place  of 
manhood  and  old  age;  and  presenting  its  feeble  and  disordered 
working  plan,  and  its  excessive  qualities,  under  all  their  defects, 
mismanagement,  and  vices;  which  when  viewed  beside  the  preced- 
ing systematic  analysis,  may  enable  the  Reader  to  carry  into 
detail,  the  whole  scope  of  its  intention. 

The  intellectual  condition  of  Manhood  or  middle  life,  consists 
in  an  increase  of  the  materials  of  primary  and  memorial  percep- 
tion, with  a  full  and  more  accurate  exercise  of  joint  comparison, 
more  exact  conclusion,  and  a  more  definite  verbal  sign.  The  ex- 
cursive qualities  of  childhood  and  youth  are  now  applied  to  other 
and  more  important  subjects,  useful  as  well  as  mischievous.  See 
the  vanity  of  the  boy,  to  be  *head*  of  his -class  or  his  games, 
grown  into  the  self-will,  to  be  the  greatest  hero,  or  other  master 
of  the  world.  See  the  boy  in  AS'o^er-clothes,  drumming  away  rats 
from  his  father's  cellar,  grown  up  to  be  a  commander-in-chief; 
trying,  by  reviews,  salutes  to  himself,  serenades  to  his  ladies,  and 
the  man  in  the  Balloon,  or  in  the  moonj  making  useless  major 
generals  and  rear  admirals  out  of  nothing,  and  other  sins  of  omis- 
sion, to  scare  ofi"  the  enemy ;  but  unlike  the  rats,  they  would  not 
scamper  away. 
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See  the  youth  that  may  write  the  best  composition  in  his  class, 
grown  to  be  a  compiler  of  histories  and  biographies,  or  a  writer 
of  endless  reviews  or  novels.  See  the  lucky  boy  who  always 
drew  a  high  prize  in  pin-lotteries,  grown  to  be  a  worthless  specula- 
tor in  his  own  lottery,  only  to  end  with  a  vexatious  blank  in  his 
purse.  With  these  exemplifications,  the  Reader  may  observe 
numberless  analogies  between  childhood  and  middle  life;  all 
springing  from  the  similar  limitation  and  perversion  of  the  men- 
tal constituents  and  qualities;  varied  by  the  effects  of  time,  condi- 
tion in  life,  and  bodily  constitution. 

Finally  old  age  comes  on,  with  its  wisdom  or  its  imbecility, 
accordingly  as  youth  and  manhood  have  been  improved  by  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  natural  laws  of  mentivityj  or  wasted  and  per- 
verted by  conformity  to  the  muddled  and  make-shift  mind  of^the 
world.  As  a  general  law,  weakness  of  the  intellect  attends  on 
bodily  decay;  but  infirmity  comes  on  earlier  both  in  mind  and 
body,  from  their  being  abusedj  one,  by  the  depraving  influence  of 
metaphysical  fictionj  and  the  other,  by  the  effects  of  inordinate 
appetites,  indolence,  and  other  prevalent  vices.  There  are  excep- 
tions to  this  law,  when  both  mind  and  body  have  actively  and 
broadly  followed  the  rules  of  God  and  Nature.  These  rules  are 
to  be  known  in  the  First  case,  by  discovering  the  frame  and 
working  plan  of  the  mind ;  inferring  what  it  ought  to  do ;  and  by 
experience,  learning  to  do  it  well.  In  the  Second  case,  by  ob- 
serving and  reflecting  on  the  physiology  of  the  body;  which  is  its 
working  planj  and  inferring  what  it  ought  to  do,  under  the  laws 
of  health,  and  their  perversions  in  disease.  This  is  the  method 
for  permanently  maintaining  the  ordination  of  humanity,  and  of 
deferring  for  a  time,  the  mental  imbecilities,  and  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, that  our  follies  and  vices  have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
made  the  harbingers  of  death.  The  body  is  ordained  to  have  all 
its  functions  employed;  for  nothing  by  nature  is  made  in  vain. 
In  youth  and  manhood,  these  functions  are  generally  performed. 
In  old  age,  many  parts,  particularly  the  muscular  system,  is  suf- 
fered to  remain  indolent;  and  this  brings  on  weakness,  and  dis- 
ease, from  want  of  harmony  in  action.  The  mind  is  ordained  to 
employ  all  its  constituents  and  qualities,  in  due  power  and  pro- 
portion.    When  therefore,  it  is  exercised  only  on  one  subject, 
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imbecility  in  old  age  will  be  the  consequence ;  as  we  find  it  in 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  mankind.  The  mind  and  the  body  thus 
corresponding  in  their  great  preservative  principles,  are  fitted  to 
be  the  accordant  companions  of  each  other :  and  experience  tells, 
that  the  continued  and  generally  studious  use  of  the  mind,  and 
the  general  health  and  exercise  of  the  body  reciprocally  support 
each  other.  As  there  are  certain  cases  of  extreme  longevity  with 
good  bodily  healthj  so  under  the  natural  ordination,  a  general 
exercise  of  the  constituents  and  qualities,  on  the  regulating  studies 
of  science,  and  art,  and  Nature  at  large,  would  show  a  correspond- 
ing degree  of  wisdom  and  power  in  mentivity,  through  a  parallel 
prolongation  of  intellectual  life.  But  old  age,  in  the  present 
condition  of  education,  from  having  in  a  preparatory  period  been 
exercised  only  on  a  single  department  of  observation,  with  little 
reflection^  and  ceasing  in  time  to  employ  even  that,  loses  its  ac- 
tivity in  primary,  its  abundance  in  memorial,  with  its  command 
over  the  joint,  conclusive,  and  verbal  perceptions;  and  their  quali- 
ties equally  decline  from  falling  into  disuse.  A  bed-ridden  body 
becomes  feeble,  and  helpless.  An  indolent  mind  sinks  itself  into 
indifference,  and  imbecility: •and  it  maybe  questioned j  if  in  some 
peculiar  constitutions,  children  do  not  become  idiotic,  from  a  like 
cause.  An  aged  mind  in  putting  off  ambition  is  apt  to  take  on 
avarice;  yet  there  are  numberless  instances  of  a  never-dying 
vanity;  which j  like  that  of  the  worn-out,  and  swordless  conqueror, 
muttering  in  his  last  ambitious  delirium,  ^?iead  of  the  armyj  silently 
dreams  its  last  of  being  ^head*  of  something  else.  Avarice  is 
said  to  be  the  vice  of  insignificant  old  age,  from  its  supposed  ne- 
cessity for  the  protection  of  wealth.  Perhaps  it  is  so,  from  its 
being  a  narrow  and  simple  subject,  and  an  easy  matter  for  de- 
spondent old  age  to  muse  upon.  If  Shakspeare,  in  his  description 
of  old  age,  had  not  fallen  into  worldly  conformity,  on  the  subject 
of  the  spiritual  mindj  his  observation  and  reflection  would,  after 
'sans  taste/  in  his  list  of  negative  ^withouts^'  have  addedj  sans 
constituents  and  qualitiesj  and  would  thus  have  left  his  poor  old 
man,  indeed,  'sans  every  thing,'  even  his  silent  metaphysical 
wondering  on  what  might  become  of  'him  hereafter.' 
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Article  XXXII.  Of  the  Intellectual  Character  of  the  Poor 

and  the  Mich. 

There  is  a  certain  proud,  and  haughty  portion  of  the  world, 
in  whose  classification  the  Rich  and  the  Poor  are  respectively 
joined  with  the  High  and  the  Low:  the  exceptions  however,  on 
both  sides  are  so  numerousj  they  destroy  the  generality  of  the 
rule.  We  refer  here  to  article  sixth  of  the  preceding,  and  eleventh 
of  the  present  section,  for  traits  of  the  intellectual  character,  we 
endeavored  to  draw  of  the  supposed  and  yet  undiscovered  States- 
man; and  of  the  real  intellectual  character,  we  believe  we  did 
portray,  in  the  political  demagogue^  as  exemplifications  of  the 
high,  and  the  low,  in  the  important  functions  of  every  govern- 
ment. There  are  indeed  many  excellent  characters  in  the  world; 
and  low  ones  without  number;  but  both  are  so  scattered  through 
all  other  classes  of  mankindj  that  we  choose  to  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject of  the  High  and  the  Lowj  which  was  suggested  by  that  of 
the  Rich  and  the  Poor;  with  referring  to  the  above  two  examples 
of  characters,  respectively  appropriate  to  the  wise  and  virtuouB 
salvation,  and  to  the  foolishly  wicked  damnation  of  Republican 
Empires. 

In  countries  that  do  not  confine  the  current  of  wealth  by  rank 
or  entailment,  and  the  example  they  setj  the  rich  and  the  poor 
are  not  enduring  distinctions.  This  under  a  wise  government, 
with  watchful  and  uncompromising  laws,  and  the  prevalence  of  a 
competent  mentivity,  would  be  a  useful  mingling  of  interests,  in 
the  changing  conditions  from  age  to  age.  But  as  all  republican 
constitutions  and  laws  must  be  an  unbalanced  attempt  to  com- 
promise different  wants,  inconsistent  claims,  irreconcilable  equal- 
ities, clashing  conceits  and  thwarting  passions,  of  the  universal 
people  who  make  them;  it  follows,  that  the  changing  mass  of  the 
poor  will  always  ordain  or  alter  the  constitution  and  laws,  or  the 
constitution  and  laws  will  be  made  with  a  vain  attempt  to  suit 
them. 

By  the  poor  we  do  not  mean  that  indolent  class,  which  is  too 
often  encouraged,  and  lives  upon  the  pious  conceits  of  a  meta- 
physical charity;  but  those  who  living  by  industry,  yet  do  not 
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accumulate,  or  only  moderately;  and  are  not  so  independent  of 
accidental,  though  minor  misfortunes,  as  to  be  classed  within  the 
lower  rank  of  the  rich.  The  poor  must  therefore,  in  every  Govern- 
ment, with  a  universal  suflfrage,  and  so-called  free,  be  the  great 
majority,  to  rejoice  in  their  power,  and  if  it  suits  them,  to  govern 
despotically.  For  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word,  there 
can  be  no  more  Freedom  in  government,  than  in  the  human  will. 
The  physical  law  of  nature  makes  a  necessity  of  the  latter;  and 
the  control  of  human  law  requires  involuntary  submission  in  the 
former.  But  as  unruly  men^  and  especially  womenj  believe  their 
will  is  their  own,  to  freely  act  as  they  pleasej  thus  thwarting  the 
necessary  law  of  nature,  and  producing  most  of  the  miseries  of 
their  lives j  so  the  Citizen  and  the  subject,  in  their  self-willed  in- 
terests of  pride,  vanity,  ambition,  and  avarice,  are  always  ready 
to  raise  up  domestic  contention,  bring  on  civil  and  external  war, 
and  to  ruin  their  country,  with  themselves ;  under  a  metaphysical 
persuasion  of  their  political  freedom,  to  do  what  they  please  with 
their  Constitution  and  laws.  Thus  it  would  seem,  that  with  such 
a  mind  as  a  majority  of  the  world  employs^  man  cannot  govern 
himself;  nor  be  governed  by  his  own  Constitution;  nor  well,  by 
Kingly  rule:  and  that  all  disputes  about  Liberty,  Tyranny,  the 
Rights  of  Man,  the  Rights  of  Statesj  of  the  Black  and  the  Whitej 
the  High  and  the  Low,  the  Rich  and  the  Poor,  have  thus  far  been 
unproductive  and  unsettled,  because  they  are  metaphysical  argu- 
ments upon  words,  never  definitely  applied,  as  in  the  physical 
method  of  the  mind,  to  things  they  ought  strictly  to  represent. 
And' so  they  must  continue,  until  these  words  are  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  thoughtless  ignorance,  and  practically  employed  in  their 
exact  meaning,  and  with  the  definite  purpose  of  truthj  as  on  any 
other  subject  of  physical  knowledge ;  for  every  action  is,  to  some 
perception,  physical,  whether  in  the  foundation,  or  the  functions 
of  government,  or  the  navigation  of  an  ocean  steamer. 

I  have  given  this  peculiar  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  since  it  appeared  to  be  the  most  important  view  of  the 
large  industrious  class,  which  in  the  exercise  of  the  limited  wis- 
dom of  its  respective  and  particular  occupations,  constitutes  the 
life  and  glory  of  civilization.  But  this  class,  in  governments 
called  Free,  is  too  often  under  the  corrupting  and  leading  influ- 
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ence  of  a  selfish  knavery,  which  an  all-skilfal  though  limited  wis- 
dom in  its  own  pursuits,  cannot  enable  it  to  perceive  or  prevent 

The  rich  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  poor;  and  in  our  country 
at  least,  their  political  influence  as  a  class  is  comparatively  no- 
thing: for  though,  by  their  own  private  means,  they  can  procure 
special  laws  for  themselvesj  all  general  laws  are  made  by  the 
majoritive-means  of  the  poor,  for  themselves,  or  by  artful  com- 
binations that  deceive  them.  The  demagogues  however,  who 
delusively  corrupt  the  mass  of  industrious  operatives,  and  pervert 
them  to  their  selfish  and  vicious  purposes,  are  generally  poorj  in 
the  sense  we  have  above  defined  the  term^  pay  few  taxes^  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  on  office,  or  its  promising  favors.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rich,  it  is  notoriously  conceited,  and  sometimes 
proved,  but  unpunished,  do  not  pass  by  the  opportunity  in  Coun- 
cils, State  Assemblies,  Congress,  and  with  personal  recipients, 
to  apply  their  wealth  directly  or  circuitously,  to  the  sordid  pur- 
pose of  bribery,  under  the  plea  of  a  due  consideration  for  poli- 
tical or  judicial  value  received.  But  this  is  generally,  for  enacting 
partial  and  particular  laws,  or  for  special  judgments;  and  is  prin- 
cipally employed  by  the  associated  rich  of  private,  and  of  cor- 
porate companies,  whose  capital  generally  carries  the  decisive 
argument  with  calculating  bodies  of  needy  and  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians. But  the  individually  richj  except  perhaps,  through  the 
operatives  of  a  factoryj  have  little  influence  for  good  or  for  evil, 
in  the  general  suffrage  of  our  country. 

We  have  few  remarks  to  offer  here,  on  the  intellectual  char- 
acter, respectively  of  the  poor  and  the  rich.  We  already  described 
the  former,  under  that  of  the  people,  and  of  the  various  classes 
of  mechanical  operatives.  They  have  a  limited  and  particular 
use  of  the  constituents  and  their  qualities,  on  the  subject  of  their 
several  pursuits:  and  though  their  working  plan  with  these  is 
generally  physical  and  exactj  they  employ  on  all  other  subjects, 
either  the  mingled  physical  and  metaphysical  method,  or  the 
latter  alone,  with  all  its  perversions,  fictions,  and  falsehoods. 
Strange  too,  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  with  this  class,  as  with  all 
others  who  exercise  a  single  set  of  perceptions^  however  exact 
and  productive  they  may  be,  not  excepting  even  the  geometer, 
and  the  arithmeticianj  we  find  glaring  instances  of  the  adaman- 
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tine  and  impenetrable  senses  and  brain  on  many  other  subjects  of 
knowledge. 

The  minds  of  the  uneducated  rich,  and  of  the  poorj  from  the 
similarity  of  circumstances  between  the  two  classes,  diflfer  only 
slightly.  Foi^when  wealth  is  not  hereditary,  and  not  allotted  to 
permanency  in  political  or  ecclesiastic  office,  as  in  this  country, 
where  it  is  rarely  held  for  more  than  a  single  generation,  or  a 
short  term  of  political  success ;  the  rich  and  the  poor  must  indeed 
for  the  moment,  be  at  diametric  distances  on  the  Wheel  of  For- 
tune; but  the  speculative,  and  the  political  wheel  in  this  country, 
turn  so  rapidly,  that  in  their  change  of  places  there  seems  to  be 
little  difference  between  them.  And  were  it  not  from  the  antag- 
onism of  classes  brought  here  by  our  foreign  population,  the 
jealousy  of  labor  towards  wealth  would  hardly  be  a  disturbing 
relationship  among  us.  For  wealth  when  separated  from  its 
oppressions,  is  the  dutiful  and  resuccoring  offspring  of  labor,  and 
like  the  accumulated  foliage  of  the  forest,  falls  back  to  enrich 
the  soil  for  further  produce.  To  bring-up  again,  the  tale  of  the 
Sacred  Hill  at  Romej  dividing  jealousies  between  labor  and 
wealth,  would  be  like  dissevering  the  working  wheels  and  looms 
of  a  Factory,  from  the  master- Pinion  that  set  them  all  in  motion. 
But  credit-wealth,  founded  on  individual,  or  vested-rights  specu- 
lation, that  tumbles  with  the  crisis,  is  an  earthquake  panic  to 
labor,  and  swallows  up  the  baseless  fabric  of  itself.  It  is  a  pur- 
pose of  this  article,  to  reject  any  assumed  and  proud  distinction 
between  the  intellect  of  the  rich  and  that  of  a  poorer  class,  as 
we  described  it. 

In  the  constituents  of  the  mind  there  is  little  difference  between 
those  of  the  commonly-educated  rich,  and  of  the  poor.  The  emi- 
nent qualities  tooj  except  in  the  exercise  of  especial  and  respective 
pursuits,  are  alike,  if  not  deficient,  in  each.  In  selfishness,  the 
poor  are  so,  from  the  instinct  of  self-protection.  The  rich  who 
are,  as  they  suppose,  defended  by  wealth,  spread  out  their  self- 
ishness into  pride,  vanity,  ambitionj  and  the  avarice  for  further 
accumulation. 

I  leave  the  subject  of  pauperism,  to  legislatures,  the  busy- 
hearted  benevolent,  and  idle-headed  ladies,  who  create  it.  Ex- 
cepting the  superannuated,  the  infantile,  the  diseased,  and  the 
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decrepit^  the  common  Beggar  is  the  necessary  product  of  self- 
will,  laziness,  or  vice;  and  when  a  wise,  charitable,  and  thorough- 
going method  of  the  mindj  if  the  miracle  should  ever  be  worked 
for  the  mental  restoration  of  mankind^  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
present  perverted,  muddled,  and  make-shift  agency  of  thought, 
both  metaphysician  who  commiserates  the  sturdy  loafer,  and  the 
loafer  himselfj  who  live  alike  on  their  own  ignorance  and  credulity, 
and  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  worldj  will  be  considered 
alike  a  disgrace,  to  the  human  mind  that  viciously  produces  them; 
and  to  the  negligent  government  that  shall  suffer  them  to  go  un- 
punished. 


Article  XXXIII.  Of  the  Want  of  Intellectual  Character  in 

Fashionable  Life. 

Fashion  which  distorts,  and  plays  the  fool  with,  so  many  things, 
both  of  body,  and  mind,  has  not,  in  any  age,  suffered  speech  to 
pass  without  deforming  it  by  the  affectation  of  a  whispering,  mum- 
bling, lisping,  and  a  clipping  pronunciation  of  words,  in  its  own; 
with  a  mouth  awkward,  a  tripping  and  a  slip-shod  pedantry  from 
foreign  languages.  A  Roman  dandy  who  could  not  go  smoothly 
through  his  Latin  sentence,  used  to  lard  it  out,  with  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  melifluous  Greek.  I  catch  the  fashion  from  himj  and 
am  about  to  jostle  the  plain-running  rythmus  of  our  Anglo-Saxon, 
by  a  word  from  that  same  'ore  rotundo*-Greek. 

When  a  physician,  among  his  thousands  of  queer  and  out- 
landish terrasj  for  keeping  his  patients  from  understanding  what 
he  himself  does  notj  designates  a  disease,  with  various  secondary 
symptoms,  under  the  name  of  a  single  sign  or  symptom,  which 
clearly  denotes  that  disease  and  no  others  as  pleurisy  signifies  a 
pain  in  the  side;  the  pain  instead  of  being  called  in  clear  English, 
the  diseasej  is  said  to  be,  in  too  long  and  hard  a  term,  the 
Pathognomonic  sign  of  it;  so  that  we  shall  drop  its  shocking  g. 
Fashion,  which  is  a  disease,  may  at  the  same  time  embrace  other 
secondary  particulars,  or  symptoms  of  character ;  as  other  minor 
particulars  are  united  with  the  important  sign  that  denotes  the 
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species  of  a  popinjay,  or  a  monkey.  These  secondary  particulars 
of  character  are  commonj  and  not  properly  distinguishing  signs. 
Bat  a  peculiar  kind  of  Dress  is,  in  a  certain  very  limited  class  of 
mankind,  always  striking,  from  its  peculiarity;  which  as  long  as 
it  can,  it  keeps  to  itself,  and  always  changes  when  others  adopt 
itj  is,  for  the  time,  the  pathonomonic  sign  of  fashion.  This 
marks  it  as  exclusively  and  as  specially,  as  a  reddened  rash  de- 
notes the  measles,  or  a  florid  skin  a  scarlet  fever.  Instead  there- 
fore of  giving  to  Fashionables,  whether  in  flounces,  or  in  polished 
boots,  the  mincing  title  of  ExquiBite^  we  wouldj  as  they  greatly 
stigmatize  culminating  politicians  into  honorablesj  describe  them, 
as  they  do  diamond  beetles  and  butter-flies,  under  the  pathono- 
monic of  their  brilliant  and  variegated  covering. 

Fashion  is  then  an  intellectual  perversion:  and  though  it  may 
have  vanities  common  to  other  forms  of  disordered  perception, 
dress  is  the  peculiar  and  self-distinguishing  sign,  of  a  peculiar 
class  of  unthinking,  jealous,  envying,  and  still  identical  indi- 
viduals. In  the  distinctions  of  Heraldry,  Houses,  though  denoted 
and  sub-denoted  by  the  label,  the  crescent,  the  mullet,  the  mart- 
let, annulet,  and  fleur-de-lis,  with  their  combinationsj  yet  there  is 
but  one  shield  for  the  original  ancestor:  so  the  various  houses  or 
ranks,  or  classes  of  fashion,  however  flippant  or  senseless,  and 
distinguished  by  label,  crescent,  martlet,  or  other  badges,  known 
only  to  itself,  can  always  be  discovered  by  that  one  original  bear- 
ing of  its  family,  the  universal  pathonomonic  badge  of  dress. 
Most  of  the  classes  of  mankind  increase  in  numbers,  with  popula- 
tion. Wisdom,  and  a  certain  species  of  folly  being  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Broad-reaching  wisdom  proportionally  decreasesj  or 
which  is  the  same,  becomes  useless,  as  what  is  called  civilization 
advances.  The  exceptional  species  of  folly  is  fashion;  which  is 
at  all  times,  of  nearly  the  same  proportional  amount  to  the  rest 
of  a  community.  And  though  there  are  certain  enviable  peculi- 
arities which  invite  the  pride,  vanity,  indolence,  and  frivolity  of 
the  world,  to  increase  its  numbers,  the  proportion  is  never  very 
large,  in  the  different  ranks  of  society  which  severally  produce 
them.  The  cause  of  this,  others  may  discover,  with  no  very  dif- 
ficult or  tedious  analysis.  But  we  perceive,  that  by  a  certain 
aggregate  or  conjunction  of  influences,  arising  from  the  accidents 
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of  the  human  mind,  fashion  has  been  formed  into  a  temporary, 
incohesive  and  changeful  association.  It  was  not  planned,  nor  in 
its  own  way  incorporated  to  transact  any  general  or  useful  busi- 
ness: every  gentleman  and  ladyj  so  they  call  themselvesj  being 
an  unsociable  concentration  towards  their  several  selves.  To 
have  brought  on  this  disease,  with  its  many  symptoms  of  debility, 
all  denoted  under  its  peculiar  and  single  pathonomonic  of  dress, 
must  have  required,  as  Epicurus  would  have  said,  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  idle  atoms,  catching  at  a  place  and  purpose  for 
themselves.  These  atomic  unions  form  but  the  smallest  atom  of 
an  ordained  mentivity.  This  atom  of  fashionable  intellect  has 
no  primary  perception  except  of  itself;  no  memorial,  except  of 
images  and  types  of  things  like  itself;  no  steadiness  to  hold  two 
images  and  types  long  enough  together,  for  joint  comparison; 
conclusions  only  on  dress  and  the  value  of  jewelry,  or  on  what 
constitutes  their  highest  style;  and  a  verbal  sign,  dull  in  the 
pride  of  self-sufficiency,  or  verbose,  in  the  frivolity  of  an  un- 
satisfied vanity. 

The  Qualities  of  these  meager  constituents  of  fashion  are 
limited,  or  perverted,  or  excessive.  First.  On  its  own  circum- 
scribed primary,  and  memorial  perceptions,  it  is  as  vivid  as  its 
own  image  of  itself.  Second.  It  is  quick  in  all  its  vanities. 
Third.  In  its  excursions,  fluttering  around  the  light  of  itself,  with 
a  dark  circuit  on  every  thing  beyond.  Fourth.  No  elective 
quality  from  any  relationship,  except  its  own  changes.  Fifth. 
All  its  perceptions  are  agreeable,  except  under  emulation,  and 
jealousy,  but  these  are  soon  banished  by  vanity  or  pride.  Sixth. 
A  free-will  brought  home  to  self-will  that  gives,  as  it  believes, 
a  personal  and  obstinate  resolution  to  do  every  thing  it  wishes. 
Seventh.  Mutative  by  capricej  and  turning  to  something  new, 
without  recollecting  that  it  is  only  what  it  has  before  cast-oiF  as 
old.  Eighth.  Never  independent,  from  a  sworn  brother,  and 
sisterhood  to  conformity  with  things  like  itself,  till  an  unforeseen 
mutative  vagary  changes  it  to  a  new  conformity.  Ninth.  Fashion 
has  not  enough  strict  perception,  to  comprehend  physical,  nor 
purpose  enough  to  care  for  what  is  distinguished  as  moral  truth; 
and  except  when  rouzed  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  error 
and  falsehood,  has  only  a  sort  of  metaphysical  dream  about  right 
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and  wrong.  Tenth.  What  Foresight  can  fashion  have  of  any 
thing,  with  the  vividness  of  every  sense  turned  inward  upon 
itself.  Eleventh.  Fashion  is  changeable  in  every  thing,  if  we 
except  vanity  and  the  frivolity  of  dress.  That  the  ancient  Hin- 
doos, or  perhaps  the  Egyptians  first  named  Habit  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  human  mind,  from  the  delight  of  some  of  their  high 
Dames  and  Dandies,  in  the  unaltered  styles  of  their  brocade  and 
velvet  garments,  cannot  now  be  known;  but  the  thought  is  not 
more  trifling  than  some  other  etymologies :  and  certain  it  is,  that 
with  the  silk  and  cloth-made  Fashionable  of  every  age  and 
country,  dressj  like  a  pain  in  the  side  with  a  present  and  ancient 
pleurisy^  has  formed  the  pathonomonic  sign  of  the  diseased  and 
frivolous  habit  of  its  debilitated  mind.  Twelfth.  With  these 
qualities,  and  with  pride,  vanity,  jealousy,  and  ambition,  Fashion 
covered  in  a  mask  to  itself,  shows  all  the  distorted  features  of 
selfishness  to  the  world.  We  have  described  fashion  as  a  limited, 
perverted,  and  notional  state  of  the  mind.  But  good  may  be 
found  in  any  thing,  and  it  may  be  justly  said  of  fashion^  that 
in  general,  it  sets  the  examples-;  to  be  moderated  in  imitation  of 
an  over-done  politeness,  and  of  being  superlatively  neat  and 
clean.  Leaving  then  high  and  ruling  fashion,  with  the  little  that 
belongs  to  it;  we  pass  through  its  confines,  where  we  meet  a 
motly  and  eager  mass,  pressing  for  admission  on  the  barrier  of 
this  first  or  court  circle,  by  every  art  of  sycophancy  and  ob- 
trusion. If  the  magic  circle  is,  as  by  the  measure  of  the  mind 
we  have  described  it;  what  must  its  outer  circumference  be,  that 
thinks  so  meanly  of  itself  as  to  desire  and  deserve  to  get  within 
it.  But  this  wasting  circle  must  be  kept  entire  in  its  worthless 
constituency;  and  as  it  allows  no  improvement,  by  cross-breeding 
with  an  elevated  mentivity,  it  reluctantly  admits  its  own  species, 
for  its  necessary  continuation :  since  fashion  breeds  fashion  out 
of  a  desire  for  fashion,  and  as  with  all  breeding  desires,  is  not 
very  particular  in  its  choice. 

The  analysis  here  given  of  the  intellect  of  fashion,  reaches  to 
its  general  principles.  Its  particular  follies,  which  sometimes  run 
into  vices,  have  been  the  subject  of  ridicule  or  of  condemnation, 
in  every  age.  We  leave  present  and  future  satirists  to  continue 
their  unavailing  severities  upon  them. 
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If  I  have  dealt  freely  with  the  general  principles  of  thinking 
and  acting  in  fashionj  it  has  been,  more  with  a  light  than  a  churlish 
heart.  And  I  owe  if  to  the  memory  of  the  many,  many  years  we 
have  passed  together,  and  agreeably  too,  still  to  represent,  by 
our  method  of  analysing  character,  those  causes  and  effects  in  the 
mind  of  Fashion,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  my  personal 
observation.  I  was  indeed  in  later  years,  but  a  looker  on  and 
listener  in  the  Ball  Room ;  yet  from  the  allurement  of  music,  and 
the  Fairer  portion  of  the  company,  I  may  in  thought,  word,  and 
manner,  sometimes  perhaps  have  been  looked  upon  in  turn,  as  one 
of  the  gayest  of  the  gay:  and  if  in  my  way  of  looking  on,  yet 
bearing  a  part,  I  appeared  to  others  to  enjoy  my  pastime,  I  seemed 
no  less  to  myself,  quite  as  much  pleased,  for  the  moment,  in  wit- 
nessing the  drama  of  Folly,  as  fashion  was,  in  acting  its  reality. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  throughout  this  Work,  that»  al- 
though, from  its  view  of  the  intellectual  character  of  manj  which 
forms  and  directs  the  whole  of  his  conductj  I  may,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, have  cautiously  avoided  all  those  ties  of  thought  and  action 
which  so  often  lead  to  collision;  yet  it  must  at  the  same  time 
plainly  appear;  I  have,  through  the  temptations  of  knowledge,  at 
least,  taken  an  interest  in  every  kind  of  association;  for  though 
I  was  always  happy,  in  my  own  observations  and  reflections;  still 
inquiries  into  the  ways  of  men,  and  of  women  too,  have  afforded  me 
much  happy  occupation ;  and  I  have  wished  to  be  not  ungrateful, 
by  setting  before  them  a  new  method  of  education,  founded  on 
the  working  plan  of  physical  perception.  This  working  plan 
should  enable  an  Instructor  to  point  out,  through  the  analytic 
transparency  of  the  mind,  how  it  thinks;  and  how  this  thinking 
makes  it  act;  thus  describing  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  know- 
ing itself;  when  the  metaphysician,  in  trying  to  discover  the 
working  plan  of  his  spirituality,  has  thus  far  shown,  that  he 
knows  not  even  where  to  begin. 
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Article  XXXIV.    Of  the  Distorted  Mind  of  the  Inebriate. 

We  do  not  speak  of  drunkenness,  to  record  its  evils,  or  to  sug- 
gest a  prevention,  a  palliative,  or  a  cure.  Till  tbe  taste  is  born 
again  to  watery  and  the  mind  is  taught  without  a  metaphysi- 
cal belief  in  the  potency  of  'Spirit,'  and  the  ubiquity  of  Ghosts, 
man,  the  noble  image  of  his  Creator,  will  continue  to  get  drunk. 
Drinkingj  which  leads  to  drunkennessj  proceeds  from  idle  senses 
and  brain,  or  from  senses  and  brain,  with  so  little  interest  for 
general  things  and  thoughts,  that  by  imitation,  it  resorts  to  an 
artificial  taste  which  creates  an  absorbing  and  vivid  interest  in 
itself.  This  vividness  excites  or  lights-up  the  lone  obscurity,  that 
should  have  been  prevented  by  an  interest  in  general  and  abund- 
ant perceptions.  When  intemperance  is  produced  in  a  distracted 
intellect,  by  vexatious  trouble,  the  vividness  of  the  trouble  is  over- 
ruled by  the  vividness  of  the  craving  taste.  Gamblers  have  too 
vivid  a  view  of  personal  gain,  and  gossiping  men  and  women  have 
too  vivid  a  general  interest  in  the  affairs  of  others,  to  think  of 
distracting  drink :  and  should  choice  old  Fallernian  be  brought 
from  Pompeii,  and  untasted  Tokay  from  Buda,  it  could  tempt  an 
ordained  mentivity,  only  to  add  the  two  items  of  their  flavor 
to  the  breadth  and  precision  of  its  knowledge.  Drunkenness  is  a 
limitation  and  perversion  of  the  mind,  and  as  such  we  consider  it 
here.  All  the  constituents  are  contorted  and  confused.  The 
primary  are  few,  visionary,  and  false.  The  memorial  follow  the 
character  of  the  primary;  and  in  their  restricted  extent,  these 
two  constituents  are  confounded  with  each  other.  The  joint 
images  and  types  of  these  primary  and  memorial  perceptions  are 
compared  without  regard  to  the  relationships  of  things.  That 
involuntary  function,  which  brings  together  analogous,  or  other- 
wise connected  images  and  types,  in  a  sober  mind,  which  we  called 
the  related  tie,  seems  to  be  confused  or  lost.  With  this  cft^rela- 
tionship,  the  conclusive  constituent  rarely  forms  a  truth,  even  on 
things  of  habitual  perception.  The  verbal  sign,  which  is  designed 
to  represent  exactly  the  silent  and  sober  constituents,  confirms  by 
its  indefinite  nonsense,  all  the  particulars  of  the  above  description. 

For  things  are  miscalled,  both  as  primary  and  as  memorial  perccp- 
VOL.  II.— 24 
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tioDSj  the  language  of  joint  comparison  and  conclasion  being  all 
incoherencj. 

The  qualities  of  tbe  drunken  mind  are  in  a  like  state  of  confu- 
sion. They  do  not  appear  to  be  virid,  nor  as  clear  as  in  sober 
primary  perception,  except  perhaps  as  brightened  up  far  more 
drink j  but  rather  as  in  a  misty  dream.  Its  staggering  excursion, 
so  to  call  it,  goes  not  far,  and  is  generally  without  true  relation- 
ships. There  is  no  quickness,  but  rather  a  torpor  in  all  its  per^ 
ceptions.  We  suppose  it  is  under  the  agreeable  quality,  or  it 
would  not  be  always  returning  to  its  darling  cup.  The  eminent 
qualities  keep  clear  of  its  beastly,  no  its  idiotic  perceptions.  It 
knows  not  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood.  It  has  no 
foresight,  or  it  would  not  be  drunk  a  second  time.  It  has  a  habit 
of  nothing  except  of  drink  and  of  dirt.  If  it  has  selfishness,  its 
effects  are  things  for  its  family  and  the  police;  it  is  welcome  to  all 
its  own  pleasure;  and  it  should  receive  commiseration  from  no- 
body. How  a  little  clear  liquor  distilled  from  so  mild  a  thing  as 
sugar,  produces  all  this  confusion,  we  leave  medical  pathologists 
to  decide,  by  any  theory  they  may  invoke  their  AUadin-lamp  of 
metaphysics,  to  help  them  out  of  difficulty.  We  only  remark 
here,  that  it  is  wellj  the  same  poison  which  perverts  the  brain, 
prostrates  in  most  cases  the  muscular  and  other  powers  of  the 
body;  or  there  is  no  knowing,  to  what  violence  a  drunken  intel- 
lect might  direct.  Temporary  drunkenness  has  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  more  durable  insanity;  and  careful  analysis  might 
strictly  show  the  points  of  similarity  or  difference  between  them. 
One  fact  is  however  remarkable;  we  hear  of  moderate,  but  never 
of  partial  drunkenness.  The  peculiar  notions  of  mania  a  potn, 
in  which  the  medical  term  would  seem  to  unite  the  two  states,  does 
not  form  an  exception  to  the  remark :  for  drink  finds  its  way  to 
every  part  of  the  brain;  but  ignorance  or  errors  which  alwajB 
directs  if  it  is  not  the  cause  of  madnessj  may  exist  on  one  or 
more  subjects,  with  apparent  sanity  of  knowledge  on  others. 

If  Drunkenness  consists  in  a  limitation  and  perversion  of  the 
constituents  and  qualities  of  the  mindj  and  the  same  conditions 
are  found  in  mania,  are  they  not  variations  in  degree  and  form  of 
each  other  ?  And  is  not  that  perverted,  intractable,  and  adaman- 
tine portion  of  the  common  mind,  with  its  limited  wisdom  on  some 
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particular  pursuit,  to  be  classed  with  the  two  former  conditions? 
Somebody  called  the  world  a  great  Baby,  which  means  an  imbe- 
cile. A  literary  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  modern  times,  who  might 
have  had  it  as  a  tradition  from  Nineveh,  where  so  many  people 
did  not  know  their  own  right  handj  saidj  all  mankind  are  more  or 
less  mad.  On  the  similarity  of  our  definition  in  the  three  named 
perverted  states,  it  would  appear,  that  mankind  is  really  intoxi- 
cated, or  road,  or  adamantine:  for  this  last  is  like  the  other  two, 
limited  and  perverted;  and  cannot  receive  the  sober  sanity  of 
truth.  The  first  is  always  the  effect  of  strong  drink,  the  second 
generallyj  and  the  last,  from  the  stupefying  'logic'  of  scholastic 
draughts;  the  most  potent  and  maddening  of  which  is  mataphys- 
ics.  Carrying  our  analytic  definitions  of  madness  and  intoxica- 
tion more  particularly  into  the  various  classes  of  mankindj  it  is 
not  uncommon,  in  defending  ourselves  against  personal  rudeness, 
or  absurdity  in  argument,  to  sayj  the  offender  is  drunk ;  but  I  do 
not  recollect  having  heard  it  saidj  the  world  is  drunk,  in  the  limita* 
tions  and  perversions  of  its  general  mind.  If  the  world,  in  this 
sense,  is  drunk,  it  is  under  three  degrees  of  intellectual  insanity^ 
the  maudlin,  the  mad,  and  the  sleepy.  Allowing  then,  the  indi- 
viduals of  mankind  a  particular  wisdom  in  their  several  callings, 
our  parallel  makes  the  world,  on  most  other  subjects,  maudlin 
drunk,  in  the  instability  of  its  vanities,  friendships,  and  random 
purposes;  madly  drunk,  in  its  insane  schemes  of  government,  re- 
ligion, benevolence,  war,  ambition,  and  avarice;  but  it  is  dead  or 
sleepy  drunk,  in  its  adamantine  impenetrability.  Many  Kings 
are  to  be  found  under  these  heads.  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and 
Charles  of  Sweden  were  madly  drunk;  the  former,  mad,  and 
liquor-drunk,  both  together.  Some  we  will  not  mention,  were,  or 
are,  maudlin  and  sleepy  drunk.  In  Presidents,  and  City  Mayors, 
we  could  count  you  an  instance  or  two,  maudlin,  mad,  and  sleepy. 
In  great  military  men,  any  quantity  maudlin,  mad,  and  even  dead 
drunk  with  liquor  or  vanity,  long  before  they  gave  the  enemy  a 
chance  to  kill  them.  Look  at  the  Priest,  maudlin  when  wran- 
gling, mad  when  persecuting  at  an  auto  defe^  and  sleepy,  or  imbe- 
cile, when  at  his  last  point  of  preferment,  and  at  rest  in  his 
ecclesiastical  beatitude.  See  the  Physician  always  maudlin,  in 
disputing  about  the  names  of  disease.     And  what  of  the  specula- 
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tor,  and  the  demagogue?  Drnnk,  Drunk,  trebly  Drunk;  both 
maudlin  in  hopes;  the  first  mad,  when  his  credit  capital  drives 
the  poor  citizen  out  of  the  market;  the  second  when  he  robs  the 
public  treasury  by  the  back  door  of  his  office;  the  one  sleepy 
drunk,  w^hen  his  paper  promises  have  failed;  and  the  other,  when 
the  people  have  laid  him  on  the  shelf.  But,  our  pen  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection,  dropping  sober  argument  before  the  unsober 
company  it  has  just  kept,  becomes  then,  it  hopes  pardonably,  con- 
tracted into  the  jocose;  so  we  leave  the  subject  to  any  Reader 
who  sympathises  with  the  vein. 


Article  XXXV.  Of  the  Intellectual  Character  of  the 

Republican  Voter. 

I  have  already  assigned  articles,  respectively  to  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  people  of  every  country,  and  to  the  use  of  that 
intellect  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  mechanic,  the  agricul- 
turist, and  to  that  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  who  do  their 
allotted  part  in  the  satisfied  worldj  not  perhaps  their  whole  doty 
of  thinking  and  acting  by  the  ordination  of  God  and  Nature,  as 
developed  by  observation  and  reflection.  In  a  preceding  article, 
I  was  necessarily  led  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  people  to 
our  mock-republican  Government,  through  their  attempt  to  exer- 
cise their  so-called  and  so-assigned  right  of  suffrage.  Here  I 
shall  attempt  to  describe  some  other  particulars,  as  the  phrase 
declares  it,  of  this  inestimable  privilege  of  Freemen.  Ancient 
and  modern  republics,  from  the  character  of  their  population,  or 
from  their  constitutional  frame,  have  always  contained  some 
element  at  variance  with  the  metaphysical  theory,  that  man  in 
his  individual,  and  self-willed  capacity,  can  by  the  exercise  of  his 
political  power,  wisely,  honestly,  or  happily  govern  himself.  The 
Thirteen  American  Statesj  where  it  suited  their  own  free  notions 
of  laziness  and  wealthy  in  imitation  of  British  Colonial  rule, 
allowed  a  colored  form  of  Slavery;  and  gave  the  unrestrained 
power  of  universal  suffrage  to  a  Federal  union,  the  Slave  voUog 
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by  the  free  Voice  of  his  Master.  This  union,  in  all,  except  a 
habit  of  cohesionj  is  now  while  I  write,  dissolved ;  and  its  form  of 
election  and  representation  is  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  an 
ignorant,  party-faced,  changeful,  and  irresponsible  Oligarchy. 
Thus  after  seventy  short  years,  which  would,  under  the  exercise 
of  a  moderate  share  of  wisdom  and  honesty,  have  formed  the 
foundation-century  for  a  future  improved  or  varied  republic,  and 
monarchy,  has  a  constitution^  which  the  people  were  persuaded 
was  the  'freest  and  most  durable  frame  of  Government  ever 
vouchsafed  by  Heaven  to  manj*  passed  away  through  the  tyran- 
nical freedom  of  a  political  oligarchy  free  to  overturn  it.  There 
is  always  a  root  to  evil.  In  the  corruption  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, that  implanted  root  is  in  the  voter:  and  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  follow  up  the  history  of  the  evil  from  its 
beginning,  to  the  present  state  of  the  Political  Priest  and  his 
Theocratic  Constitution  over  a  land,  not  only  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  but  a  land,  the  like  of  which,  by  too  general  a  con- 
sent, the  bright  Sun  in  heaven  has  never  shone  upon  before.  By 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  government 
proceeds  from  the  primary  voter;  who  makes  the  Lawgiver;  the 
secondary  who  makes  the  executive,  and  gives  him  the  autocratic 
power  to  veto  the  Lawgiver's  wisdom;  and  to  the  lawgiver  the 
autocratic  authority  to  veto  any  wisdom  of  the  executive  appoint- 
ment to  office.  The  present  muddled  state  of  the  mind  has 
rendered  this  cross-work  of  Government  necessary.  Under  the 
present  system  of  corruption,  all  the  voter's  functions  arc  within 
the  control  of  the  oligarchial  family.  I  have  described  in  a  for- 
mer article,  who  constitute  the  members,  and  what  is  the  business 
of  this  family:  from  its  culminating  Patriarch,  down  to  the  poli- 
tical Shepherd  who  looks  after  and  directs  the  voting,  if  not  the 
devoted  fold. 

By  the  theory  or  design  of  a  republic,  the  will,  purpose,  and 
power  of  the  voter,  and  those  of  the  government  are  one :  and 
it  would  in  fact  be  so,  if  voters  could  in  mass,  wisely  have  one 
universal  will,  and  one  simultaneous  action  in  government.  But 
as  this  has  never  occurred  in  all  the  endless  trials,  the  scheme  of 
a  democracy  or  a  republic,  directly  administered  by  the  people 
or  voters,  is  purely  a  metaphysical  notion,  that  never  has  been, 
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and  with  the  present  perverted  state  of  the  mind,  never  ean  be 
practicable:  the  voters  not  being  able,  with  one  consent,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  to  act  the  Government. 

By  another  schemcj  a  Republic  was  to  be  founded  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  Few  selected  by  voters,  and  representing  their 
multifarious  will.  It  has  thus  been  tried  to  reconcile  the  ineon- 
»  sistencies  of  the  heterogeneous  general  will  of  our  country,  under 
three  forms :  that  of  the  voters,  who  are  supposed,  individually 
to  represent  their  own  will;  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  the  Executive 
who  directly  or  indirectly  represent  the  voters;  and  of  the  in- 
numerable judicial,  naval,  and  military  officers  of  the  government, 
who  represent  the  supposed  discrimination  of  the  executive  that 
appoints  them.  We  perceive  then  in  this  mode  of  constructing 
a  republican  government,  how  rare  the  instances  of  wisdom  and 
rectitude  would  be  in  its  administration :  for  the  wisdom  and  the 
folly,  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  voters  cannot  be  together 
represented,  except  the  elected  Few  should  have  all  four  of  those 
conditions.  Nor  can  the  secondary  voters  who  make  the  execu- 
tive, nor  the  executive  himself,  who  makes  his  appointments,  be 
properly  a  representative  of  the  primary  voter,  except  he  has 
those  same  four  conditions ;  the  lawgiver  and  his  agents  of  the 
law,  in  like  manner,  representing  those  fourfold  characteristics, 
the  Wisdom  and  the  Folly,  the  Virtue  and  the  Vice,  from  which 
they  spring.  This  alone  would  make  an  ordained  and  just  re- 
publican representation.  And  this  was  the  purpose  of  our  govern- 
ment: with  perhaps  not  a  single  politician  to  perceive,  certainly 
not  one  to  correct  its  absurdity ;  but  numbers  beyond  counting 
to  sophisticate  the  impracticable  promises  of  the  government,  to 
their  own  selfish  hopes  or  advantage.  In  support  of  the  view  of 
these  general  conditions,  let  us  remark,  that  if  mankind  had  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  to  be  alone  and  strictly  represented,  there 
might  be  a  true  and  honest  representative  government,  with  a 
wise  appointment  of  its  officers:  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
general  vice  and  folly  of  the  world,  vicious  and  foolish  voten 
would  choose  vicious  and  foolish  lawgiversj  with  a  like  executive; 
and  a  vicious  and  foolish  executive  would  make  appointments  of 
imbecilities  and  knaves.  The  former  of  these  conditions  has 
never  occurred ;  therefore  the  theoretic  wisdom  and  virtue  of  a 
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republic  is  beyond  present  human  nature,  and  to  us  a  metaphys- 
ical notion.  The  like  is  that  of  every  representative  govern- 
ment; for  the  lawgiver,  the  executive,  and  his  appointments,  are 
a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  wisdom  and  folly,  virtue  and  vice, 
because  they  are  the  representation  of  voters  under  a  universal 
suffrage.  But  vice  and  folly  have  in  the  world  carried  the  ma- 
jority and  its  force;  and  thus  we  have  the  obvious  causes  of  the 
corruptions,  and  the  final  ruin  of  all  representative  governments. 
If  it  may  here  be  saidj  all  this  is  refining  too  much  on  govern- 
ment: we  remark;  the  evil  of  refinement  never  infects  physical 
analysis,  in  its  obeervative  inquiry  after  truth;  by  which,  the 
further  we  go,  the  more  we  truly  perceive.  It  applies  solely  to 
metaphysical  argument,  by  which  the  more  we  refine,  that  is  the 
further  we  go  into  particulars;  the  generals  being  unfounded;  the 
more  we  become  confused.  The  impracticable  purposes  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  in  a  government  like  ours,  are  obvious  without  either 
physical  or  metaphysical  refining:  and  so  striking  indeed,  that 
the  politician,  narrow-minded  as  he  generally  is,  perceives  there 
b  so  much  confusion  and  so  many  irreconcilable  purposes  in 
every  government  except  that  of  God  and  Nature,  as  to  induce 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  metaphysical  absurdity  of  a  repre- 
sentative republic,  by  employing  its  sophistry  to  delude,  and  con- 
found the  great  mass  of  citizens,  who  have  only  a  limited  and 
particular  wisdom  in  their  own  respective  pursuits,  with  an  igno- 
rance and  credulity  on  most  other  subjects.  This  scheme  has  so 
enlarged  with  the  progress  of  our  population,  the  scrambling  of 
restless  and  loafing  ambition,  and  an  indifference  to  all  productive 
reflection;  which  does  not  lead  to  notoriety  or  wealth;  that  now, 
while  I  write,  it  is  shaking  the  republic  to  its  overthrow-  We 
look  with  respectful  recollection  on  that  less  corrupted  state  of 
mind,  which  prevailed  a  few  years  after  the  independence  of  the 
Colonies.  But  this  state,  if  it  was  patriotism,  soon  changed  to 
partyum;  and  still  further  to  a  concentrated  personal  selfishness, 
and  with  this  began  unblushing  deceptions  upon  the  voter. 

I  have  shown  in  another  article,  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
demagogue  imposes  upon  the  people;  and  it  is  when  the  people 
come  to  vote,  that  the  politician,  who  may  have  policies  of  his 
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own  for  other  occasions,  becomes  through  a  sophistical  and  lying 
tongue  and  Press,  the  especial  leader  of  the  people. 

The  First  act  then  of  the  ^  Culminating  demagoguej'  the  arch- 
briber  by  money,  or  by  chafiy  promises  of  officej  is  to  suborn  his 
underlings  of  every  degree,  to  control  the  various  divisions  of 
voters.  I  am  one  of  the  people,  with  that  privilege  of  freedom, 
as  it  is  called,  a  vote ;  which  from  its  being  by  inversion,  practi- 
cally the  badge  of  party  slavery,  I  have  long  ceased  to  exercise; 
yet  for  what  may  be  its  future  possible  benefits,  am  willing  to  be 
classed  with  this  negative  purpose  of  the  constitution.  We  credu- 
lous voters  then  are  metaphysically  deluded  into  the  belief,  that 
our  country  is  a  favored  work  of  Providence;  and  as  a  single 
Moses  was  once  called  to  be  the  leader  of  an  ancient  and  favored 
people,  from  the  house  of  Bondage^  that  same  Providence,  to  suit 
the  circumstances  and  numbers  of  a  larger  Empire,  has  ordained 
an  oligarchy,  to  keep  his  more  favored  people  from  returning  to 
bondage,  whence  they  are  said  to  have  come.  Credulity  is  easily 
infected  with  pride,  vanity,  and  avarice;  and  the  runners  of  the 
oligarchy  call  a  limited  and  subservient  meeting  of  voters.  In 
this,  is  urged  the  general  motives  of  patriotism,  public  honor,  the 
importance  of  wise  and  upright  statesmen,  the  past  corruption  of 
the  government,  a  reduction  of  taxes,  and  the  interest  of  every 
man's  prosperity  in  trade.  All  these  are  interesting  subjects  to 
the  well-meaning  voter.  At  this  primary  meeting,  the  runners  say 
nothing  about  themselves ;  and  perhaps  only  name  some  ^  culmi- 
nating *  excellency,  whose  character  is  said  to  exemplify  the  higher 
^ ideal'  of  the  well-meaning  voter.  To  seduce  the  ignorant  and 
vulgar  of  a  primary  meeting,  his  'culminating'  excellency  is  some- 
times announced  as  Old  Hickory,  the  ready  Magician,  the  dweller 
in  a  Log-cabin,  a  drinker  of  Hard-cider,  Rough  and  Ready,  Pass 
and  Feathers,  the  Little  Giant,  and  the  sturdy  Rail  Splitter. 
When  the  primary  meeting  has  satisfactorily  produced  its  effects; 
by  degrees  some  of  the  lower  members  of  the  oligarchy  displace 
the  runners,  and  begin  to  take  their  hand  in  the  political  game. 
The  candidates  for  other  offices  are  now  named.  Certain  particu- 
lar principles,  as  they  choose  to  call  their  selfish  purposes,  are 
now  proclaimed;  and  a  Platform;^  for  so  they  call  a  selection  from 
the  active  part  of  the  family;  is  made  up  of  knowing  political 
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Backs;  the  place  of  meeting  is  appointed  to  conciliate  the  waver- 
ing jealousy  of  States ;  and  the  means  adopted  for  making  the 
authority  of  the  platform  universal.* 

This  is  the  preparation  for  our  republican  suffrage,  which  puts 
the  voter,  disposed  to  think  for  himself,  into  this  dilemmaj  the 
platform  has  influenced  a  majority  to  vote  a  uniform  ticket;  the 
partially  independent  voter  would  select  a  different  candidate;  he  .. 
must  then  either  throw  away  his  vote  or  vote  against  his  will;  but 
be  has  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  considering  his  right  of  suf- 
frage as  a  sacred  trust  of  freemen,  that  he  cannot  bear  to  throw 
it  away,  and  does  vote  against  his  will.  The  demagogue  knows 
this  vulgar  prejudice  or  passion,  and  hence  the  use  of  the  plat- 
form, or  any  other  mode  of  bringing  numbers  to  uniformity  of 
vote. 

With  these  we  approach  the  election  day.  Previously  our  cre- 
dulity was  made  the  sport  of  false  pretensions  and  sophistry. 
Now  it  is  assailed  by  all  manner  of  contradictory  lies,  and  per- 
sonal slanders  on  opposing  candidates ;  especially  on  the  eve  of 
election,  when  too  late  to  be  disproved.  It  is  true,  these  tricks 
are  well  known.  But  they  show  the  estimate  the  oligarchial 
managers  set  upon  our  perceptive  quality  of  truth  and  falsehood. 
After  much  muddled-minded,  and  liquor  madness,  much  uproar, 
and  many  fights,  the  election  is  over:  we  voters  go  home  to  our 
business,  and  are  forgotten,  till  wanted  again.  The  successful 
candidates,  like  laborers  drawing  a  lottery  prize,  rejoice  in  their 
good  luck,  to  a  degree  that  implies  they  did  not  themselves  ex- 
pect it,  and  which  many  on  their  own  side,  and  all  on  the  other, 
think  they  did  not  deserve.  The  general  oligarchy,  with  its  sym- 
pathetic inter-communication,  now  form  the  whole  of  the  govern- 
ment j  legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative;  not  so  much  to 
perform  its  functions,  as  to  prepare  for  its  further  purposes  of 
vanity,  ambition,  and  avarice.      I  have  already  alluded  to  Its 

*  Before  the  establishment  of  the  political  Platform,  they  used  what  they 
osUed  *Ma8s  meetings;*  but  these  were  so  numerous  throughout  the  Country:;  it 
seemed  to  be  too  republican  and  unmanageable;  and  something  like  a  royal 
influence  in  the  Platform  was  substituted  with  manifest  benefit ;  and  allowed  a 
more  concentrated  agency  to  the  oligarchial  family.  Church  hierarchies  effect 
their  purposes  with  the  faithful,  by  Councils;  political  hacks  manage  us  silly 
Totera,  by  the  Platform. 
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collected,  and  when  boand  together,  its  law-tricking,  and  its 
foolish  law-making,  and  despotic  oligarchial  power.  It  is  the 
bundle  of  rods,  individually  suple  and  weak. 

Its  conjoined  intellect  consists  of  a  feebleness  of  the  first  four 
constituents  and  a  remarkably  busy,  confounding,  equivocating, 
and  lying  verbal  sign.  None  of  the  eminent  qualities  are  em* 
ployed  by  the  oligarchial  mind.  An  excessive  vividness  outshines, 
in  its  hopes  and  fears,  other  useful  perceptions;  its  excursive 
flight  is  only  after  its  own  personal  concerns,  without  a  strict 
comparison  of  their  relationships;  the  qualities  of  self-will,  false- 
hood,  apparent  conformity  to  popular  notions,  the  habit  of  a 
thousand  evils,  and  selfishness  in  its  forms  of  vanity,  ambition, 
and  avarice,  are  remarkable  traits  in  its  character.  It  makes 
little  use  of  the  physical  method  of  observation  and  reflection; 
since  its  hopes  and  fears  are  always  under  the  wavering  influ- 
ence of  conjectural  metaphysics.  Personally  the  oligarchy  is 
made  up  of  any  and  every  body  who  have  the  weakness  of  in- 
tellect, or  the  vices  and  the  choice  to  join  it.  It  consists  of 
both  parties  of  a  republic :  for  though  two  contending  parties  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  spur  of  ambition  and  avarice  on  the  general 
oligarchy,  yet  they  are  identical  in  directing  the  voters  for  their 
own  several  purposes.  Always  however  waiving  their  difierences, 
when  a  question  arises  between  the  broad  and  general  influences 
of  ruling  and  directing  the  voter,  and  the  special  pointy  who  shall 
be,  for  the  time,  the  agents  of  that  rule.  In  a  republic,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  present  state  of  the  human  mind,  the 
voter  produces  the  oligarchy.  For,  with  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  a  true  representation  from  a  promiscuous  vote,  perhaps 
the  oligarchy  has  arisen ;  and  the  attempt  to  justify  its  miserable 
make-shift,  to  render  republican  votingj  I  will  not  say  wise  and 
usefulj  but  practicable  in  any  way. 

When  the  oligarchy  has  once  possession  of  the  government, 
several  consequences  follow.  First.  Every  remembrance  of  the 
voter  is  outshone,  by  the  vivid  primary  perception  of  its  oirn 
glory,  in  a  short  and  meteor-transit. 

Second.  It  is  a  general  belief  with  our  republican  Administra- 
tions, that  every  election  is  no  more  than  a  legitimate  contest  for 
the  official  and  other  spoils  of  the  Government.     As  Kings  and 
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their  Cabinets  are  not  the  choice,  though  they  may  have  the  good 
will  of  the  people^  republican  office-holders  by  choice,  think  they 
are  hereditary  election-plunderers  of  industry.  We  will  not  say 
how  much,  the  vanity,  pride,  ambition,  and  avarice  of  Courts  may 
oppressively  draw  from  this  source.  But  as  the  like  means  are 
given  to  our  oligarchy,  whether  free  or  forced,  by  the  voters,  the 
former  assume,  that  while  their  power  lasts,  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  all  their  own.  Hence  their  extravagance  in  every  thing 
a  government  requires.  Hence  too  the  secret  service  money,  to 
reward  friends  and  uphold  pretensions :  and  hence,  as  the  oligar- 
chy is  a  class  that  contributes  little  to  public  support^  the  unlimited 
extent  of  taxation  to  continue  a  war  or  other  wasteful  expense,  is 
calculated,  like  a  great  Convent  in  a  Country,  to  invite  the  idle, 
the  infirm,  the  indolent,  and  the  worthless;  and  to  convert  a  sym- 
pathizing government  into  an  Asylum  for  lazy  pensioners,  and 
political  lazaroni. 

Third.  The  starving  avarice  of  the  oligarchy  is  to  be  fed  on 
the  substance  of  the  people :  for  the  demagogue  is  generally  an 
infirm,  restless,  or  worse  fugitive  from  some  profession  or  trade, 
at  which  steady  industry  would  have  supported,  perhaps  enriched 
him ;  allured  towards  the  laziness  of  office,  by  the  certainty  of 
stipend,  and  the  prospect  of  peculation. 

Fourth.  Persons  of  the  idle  habits  that  mark  the  demagogue^ 
idle  in  every  purpose  e;ccept  their  ownj  instead  of  entering  into 
strict  association  with  their  business,  generally  form  acquaintances 
and  friends,  such  as  they  are,  with  idle  loungers  like  themselves. 
The  greater  number  of  demagogues  are  brought  up  to  the  Talking- 
Law;  with  which,  from  deficiency  in  Talk,  or  from  some  culmi- 
nating ambition,  they  are  soon  dissatisfied.  Others  again  ap- 
prenticed to  a  trade,  or  callingj  for  instance  that  of  doctor, 
bookseller,  engineer,  carpenter,  and  shop-keeperj  descend  from 
these  useful  and  respectable  conditions  in  life,  to  become  politi- 
cians. This  involves  the  necessity  of  favor  from  the  people,  or 
from  leading  members  of  the  oligarchial  family,  or  the  assistance 
of  adventuring  cronies.  When  the  demagogue  obtains  his  influ- 
ential place,  either  as  'Excellency'  or  some  sub-culminating  dis- 
tinctionj  the  cronies  are  to  be  provided  for,  if  it  should  not  cross 
the  purpose  of  the  culminators.     Hence  with  its  follies  and  vices, 
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the  chief  use  of  Republican  Rotation  in  office  is  to  afiTord  the 
demagogue,  particularly  his  culminating  excellency,  a  cheap 
means  of  rewarding  his  Hroops'  of  expectant  friends.  For  this 
purpose  capable  civil  officers  of  knowledge  and  integrity  are 
displaced  for  those  in  whom  the  former  is  at  least  not  discover- 
able,  and  the  latter,  often  to  be  questioned:  even  naval  and  mili- 
tary commanders,  in  despite  of  the  ancient  rule  of  succession  by 
seniority  of  experience,  are  outranked,  for  no  other  reason  as  far 
as  can  be  known,  than  for  election,  or  other  unworthy  services. 

Fifth.  AVhen  the  demagogue  has  once  reached  his  temporary 
power,  his  purpose  with  the  voters  is  effected,  and  he  forgets 
them.  All  his  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  jealousy  against 
his  further  advancement,  by  both  divisions  of  the  oligarchial 
family.  The  incumbent  to  keep  himself  where  he  is ;  the  others 
to  bring  themselves  again  before  the  voters. 

Sixth.  The  Turks  have  a  phrase  which  is  applied  to  the  state 
of  contentment  and  repose,  on  their  coffee  and  opium,  after  the 
cares  of  the  day,  or  the  labors  of  their  life:  which  is  called 
'making  their  Kieff;'  no  demagogue  has  ever  quiet  of  body  or 
mind  enough,  to  make  his  Eicff.  He  mayj  when  he  takes  his 
short-timed  seat  in  Congress,  or  other  legislature  of  our  untitular 
republic,  and  thus  becomes  an  'honorable,'  and  for  life  tooj  may 
have  recourse  to  the  customary  and  soothing  beverage  of  indo- 
lence, and  go  unsteadily  to  bed;  but  this, is  not  his  Kieff;  for  he 
is  still  to  be  excited  by  dreams  of  his  future  advancement  to  some 
higher  state  of  culminating  Glory. 

Seventh.  When  the  demagogue  comes  to  power,  besides  his 
ravenous  lust  to  enjoy,  and  retain  it,  he  has  the  vices  of  vanity, 
ambition,  and  avarice ;  for  pride  has  often  too  much  self  respect 
to  be  a  politician.  These  vices  in  high  places^  if  any  of  our 
places,  without  the  decent  pride  of  life  can  be  called  highj  are 
catching;  and  as  so  many  of  the  people,  by  the  agency  of  rota- 
tion, pass  through  the  'honorable'  and  lucrative  stations  of  the 
republic^  it  has  overrun  the  country  with  the  honor  of  slippery 
politics,  and  spendthrift  speculation.  There  is  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual, who  has  not  himself,  or  whose  father,  or  brother,  or  other 
relation,  has  not  held  some  place  of  'honor  or  profit'  in  the  com- 
monwealth.   This,  and  giving  every  body  an  unenlightened  if  not 
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a  mischievous  vote,  constitute  our  metaphysical  scheme  of  repub- 
lican equality.  Thus  have  officers  in  chief,  and  assistant  officers, 
down  to  incompetent  public-school  teachersj  and  again,  incom- 
petent teachers  for  these  Incompetentsj  been  multiplied;  and 
paper  credit  by  banks,  traders,  and  flimsy  paper-administrations, 
been  increased,  till  half  the  country  has  learned  to  live  for  its 
ephemeral  time  on  its  own  ambitious  and  avaricious  Inflations. 

Eighth.  This  flooding  the  land  with  ambition  and  avarice  has 
bad  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  American  mind.  And  in  this  way. 
A  well-trained  intellect  may  serve  every  purpose  of  a  broad  and 
useful  knowledge;  for  they  are  one  and  the  same.  But  ambition 
and  avarice  are  two  forms  of  selfishness;  and  selfishness  is  a 
narrow  vice,  which  seeks  only  a  knowledge  of  its  own  concerns. 
You  can  then  no  more  serve  at  the  same  time,  the  purposes  of  an 
ordained  mentivity  and  a  vain  ambition;  or  the  like  purposes, 
and  a  sordid  avarice,  than  you  can  at  the  same  time  serve  two 
opponent  masters,  or  the  extreme  antipathies  of  God  and  mam- 
mon. Selfishness  is  the  interest  of  any  single  animal,  in  its  own 
support  and  pleasure;  knowledge  is  man's  expansive  interest  in 
universal  nature ;  but  God  and  Nature  being  partners  in  creation, 
we  may  serve  them  and  the  riches  of  knowledge  together.  The 
mind  therefore,  cannot  at  the  same  time  serve  selfishness  and 
extended  knowledge  ;  nor  is  the  American  intellect,  smart  as  it 
may  consider  itself,  able  to  reconcile  the  inconsistency  of  high 
and  general  thinking,  with  its  narrow  span  of  ambition  and 
avarice  in  the  care  of  itself.  These  vicious  diseases  appear  in 
other  countries,  in  culminating,  and  miserly  sporadic  cases,  as 
physicians  would  say ;  but  it  requires  no  diagnostic  Doctor  to  tell 
Q8,  that  in  America  these  diseases  are  intermingled,  and  form 
together,  a  morbus  popularis,  or  a  very  general  epidemic.  To 
recommend  these  forms  of  selfishness,  notwithstanding  the  utter 
incompatibility  of  their  purposes,  with  those  of  a  broad  and  effec- 
tive mentivity,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  notion  among  usj  that  the 
art  of  governing  men^  and  the  art  of  making  money,  imply  a 
sagacious  intellect;  but  we  find  that  when  successfulj  they  puff- 
up  a  mite  of  intellect  into  monstrous  conceit.  As  they  are  exer- 
cised in  most  countries,  more  especially  in  this,  they  denote  no 
more  than  two  vivid  and  absorbing  fractions  of  a  mindj  pride  and 
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vanity;  for  where  they  are  not  accidentally  connected  with  the 
pursuit  of  a  righteous  cause,  or  of  an  honest  livelihood,  they  tn 
exercised,  only  that  men  may  think  highly  of  themselves,  or  thai 
others  may  think  highly  of  them. 

Ninth.  It  is  on  the  miserable  principles  of  vanity,  ambition, 
and  avarice,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  universallj 
brought-up  to  be  great  merij  by  political  votesj  or  covetous  and 
ostentatious  money-makers  by  paper-credit,  and  speculation: 
when  on  so  many  of  the  important  and  useful  departments  of 
human  knowledge;  Government;  Scienccj  if  indeed  good-govern* 
ment  is  not  identical  with  the  highest  science;  morals;  the  Esthe- 
tic arts;  and  Religion;  they  are  reduced  to  be  the  humble  copy* 
ists  of  countries  generally  less  limited  and  debased  by  the  low 
tricks  of  slavery  in  office,  or  the  mean  and  brain-bound  art  of 
accumulating  unused  and  unnecessary  wealth.  It  is  the  pre- 
valence of  covetousness,  in  absorbing,  limiting,  and  perverting 
our  perception  of  character,  as  well  as  of  thingsj  that  makes  m 
vote  for  any  knave  or  imbecile,  set  up  by  the  demagogue  family; 
whom  it  never  suits  to  patronize  a  broad,  independent,  and  ene^ 
getic  mentivity ;  even  if  it  should  be  pointed  out;  nor  would  such 
a  mentivity  accept  of  such  patronage,  if  in  a  miraculous  moment 
of  forgetfulness,  it  were  offered. 

Why  do  we  vote  for  any  name  printed  on  a  ticket?  There  is 
a  text  of  forgiveness  for  those  *who  know  not  what  they  do.'  It 
is  indeed  a  high  political  sin,  to  put  knaves  and  imbeciles,  as  we 
often  do,  into  office ;  but  in  our  ignorance  we  know  not  what  we 
do.  I  am  a  physician,  and  may  know  how  to  give  morphia,  qui- 
nine, and  cod-livered  lamp  oil,  to  be  serviceable  or  otherwise  to 
my  patients;  I  am  a  carpenter,  and  know  how  to  use  a  plane;  a 
lawyer,  and  how  to  confuse  memorial,  joint,  conclusive,  and  verbal 
perceptions;  a  sectarian,  and  how  to  wrangle  metaphysically;  a 
dandy,  to  dress  after  the  fashion ;  and  a  gentleman  without  eda- 
cation,  to  keep  myself  in  showing  order  on  pride.  We  may  all 
in  our  particular  and  limited  wisdom,  know  respectively  how  to 
vote  for  a  physician,  a  carpenter,  a  lawyer,  and  severally  the  rest, 
upon  their  special  purposes ;  a  choice  under  these  conditions,  may 
be  proper  and  useful.  Wisely  and  justly  to  select  a  candidate  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  our  own  calling;  what  can  we 
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Toters,  of  particular  and  limited  wisdom,  know  of  his  ability? 
Especially  if  by  demagogue  artifice  he  is  brought /re^Aj  from  the 
people ;  which  generally  means,  new  and  unknown^  we  the  people, 
having  no  personal  knowledge  of  his  fitness,  must  take  the  author- 
ity of  those  who  having  no  perception  of  character,  lyingly  say 
they  do  know  him;  for  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  a  dema- 
gogue is  so  restricted,  that  he  knows  not  other  intellects,  nor  his 
own.  This  throws  every  voter  into  the  managing  hands  of  the 
ambitious  oligarchy^  who  have  reached  the  sagaciotis  art  of  gov- 
eming  men^  which  consists  in  the  contrived  means  for  making 
themselves  such  sagacious  governors  of  men,  that  we  silly,  hood- 
winked, and  deluded  voters,  are  cajoled  into  the  beliefj  we  hold 
the  sovereign  suiTrage,  to  freely  choose  by  our  own  discernment^ 
as  our  constitution  dreamsj  the  wise  and  upright  to  rule  the 
country. 

To  render  voters  suflScient  for  their  purpose,  we  should  not 
only  each  have  the  limited  and  particular  wisdom  of  our  respective 
calling,  but  all  should  have  a  broader  wisdom  of  the  Principle^ 
for  we  cannot  attain  the  practice  in  those  departments  of  nature 
and  art,  which  government  employsj  with  a  general  knowledge  of 
things,  and  a  discernment  of  the  characters  of  those,  who  by  the 
allotted  duties  of  a  Ruler,  should  govern  well.  Since  the  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  of  art,  and  character  constitutes  the  whole  mind ; 
and  nothing  else  can  have  a  place  on  its  microcosmic  mirror. 
Thus  the  mind  with  its  images  and  types,  and  its  actionary  signs, 
is  at  once,  the  man  and  his  character.  This  knowledge  the  voter 
should  possess,  to  give  him  a  mind  of  his  own,  with  the  ability  to 
know  the  mind  of  another;  and  to  choose,  by  the  constituents 
and  the  qualities  of  that  mind.  We  presume,  this  would  not  be 
very  difficult,  since  we  voters  think  we  possess  it  already,  by  in- 
stinct and  experience.  But  to  say  the  truth  of  ourselves,  we 
voters  have  only  the  particular  knowledge,  and  that  not  always 
very  clear,  of  our  own  pursuits.  Of  this  the  demagogue  has  a 
sort  of  experienced  instinct:  for  he,  like  ourselves,  has  only 
knowledge  in  his  own  particular  pursuit,  which  is,  to  manage  the 
flock  of  us  silly  voters. 

The  great  defect  of  our  republican  government  begins  with  us. 
Ambition  and  avarice  have  so  weakened  our  intellect,  that  we  are 
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often  nnable  to  discriminate  even  decent  candidates:  and  the 
rulers  we  elect  are  generally,  as  a  body,  too  ignorant  to  dis* 
tinguish  between  a  wise  and  a  foolish  measure.  Thus  through 
an  ignorant  oligarchy,  and  ignorant  voters,  we  carry  on  the  de- 
fects of  our  governmentj  and  will  continue  to  multiply  them  to 
its  end. 

The  working  plan  of  a  republicj  so  flattering  to  the  conceit 
and  self-will  of  every  unwise  individualj  having  been  tried,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  has  never  yet  fulfilled  its  promises  of  happiness, 
to  a  whole  people;  but  has  kept  them  dbturbed  by  the  never 
satisfied  vanity,  ambition,  and  avarice,  of  the  short  lived  and 
changeful  Few.  The  working  plan  of  any  government,  especi* 
ally  of  a  republic,  is  like  a  fashionable  system  of  practical  medi- 
cine. In  a  time  of  average  health,  individuals  die,  and  families 
and  friends  mourn  over  an  inevitable  fate.  Thousands  are  buried. 
The  kind  and  skilful  Doctor  did  his  best,  under,  as  it  is  always 
said,  the  present  improved  state  of  his  art.  The  bereaved  sigh 
for  their  loss;  but  never  think  for  their  own  safety,  whether  the 
present  fashion  of  physic,  like  all  other  changeable  fashions,  is 
right  or  wrong.  When  a  dangerous  epidemic  spreads  a  panic 
through  a  city,  every  one  thinks  of  himself  and  his  scattered  en- 
gagements. Doctors j  as  when  an  art  is  under  the  metaphysical 
methodj  differ  and  quarrel  about  the  cause  and  the  cure;  the 
people  lose  confidence  in  those  who  have  no  confidence  in  one 
another ;  and  from  the  great  mortality,  put  no  trust  in  what  the 
faculty  so  lately  called,  the  wonderful  improvement  in  the  last 
fashion  of  medicine. 

This  is  parallel  to  the  case  of  the  demagogue  and  his  oligarchy. 
When  the  republic  is  undisturbed  by  trouble  from  within  or  with- 
out, the  masses  being  generally  occupied  with  the  hopeful  or 
prosperous  state  of  their  own  concerns,  are  led  to  believe  the 
government^  as  the  culminating  excellency,  to  keep  the  people  in 
a  good  humor  with  the  oligarchy,  always  assures  them  in  his 
annual  message^  is  still  under  the  glorious  continuation  of  its 
providential  mission.  The  people,  indeed,  hear  of  enormous 
frauds,  by  some  of  the  oligarchy,  on  the  treasury;  of  exorbitant 
fees  to  members  of  congress,  for  advocating  claims  in  their  public 
capacity;  of  robberies  of  the  mint;  of  the  waste  of  public  treasure 
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by  the  oligarchy  as  if  it  were  all  their  own ;  of  three  months  oc- 
cupied by  two  squabbling  parties,  in  choosing  the  office  of  Speaker 
to  the  House,  which  good  sense,  without  selfishness,  as  it  always 
is,  would  have  done  in  less  than  three  hours;  with  other  outrages 
on  honor  and  honesty.  But  as  the  oligarchial  authorities  pass 
over  the  worst  offences  of  their  own  partizans  with  indifference  or 
apology*  the  voters  take  the  hint  of  pardon,  from  their  masters, 
and  forgetting  their  public  duty,  turn  to  their  private  concerns, 
or  to  prepare  for  a  coming  election  with  something  like  an  inde- 
pendent resolve,  to  make  choice  of  honest  men  hereafter.  About 
which  however  the  oligarchy  will  have  a  word  to  say. 

When  on  the  other  hand,  an  alarm  with  its  confusion  comes 
over  the  government,  then  every  citizen  brings  its  concerns  home 
to  his  hopes  and  his  fears;  and  as  the  epidemic  turns  the  dis- 
tracted populace  to  the  distracted  physician;  so  disasters  in  the 
republic,  turn  the  citizens  to  their  incompetent  rulers.  These 
carried  their  proud  election  in  the  quiet  times  of  the  government; 
but  now  in  its  difficulty,  become  self- distrustful  and  imbecile; 
and  as  with  the  physician  in  an  epidemicj  the  citizens  soon  dis- 
trust the  capacity  of  their  rulers.  Pride,  conceit,  and  shame 
make  them  obstinate  in  their  ignorance;  and  then  ensue  dis- 
asters and  ruin,  the  necessary  consequences  of  ignorance,  pride, 
and  obstinacy. 

To  draw  a  picture  of  certain  conditions  very  likely  to  occur  in 
a  confederate  Republic,  let  us  suppose  an  Oligarchy  of  dema- 
goguesj  for  we  will  not  so  pervert  or  mystify  terms  as  to  call  it  a 
Free  Governmentj  with  innumerably  more  ignorant,  ambitious, 
and  culminating  pretenders  to  its  industrious,  or  sinecure  offices, 
than  offices  to  satisfy  them.  Let  us  further  suppose,  that  under 
these  rapacious  pretenders,  the  Union  should  be  divided  into  two 
or  more  Monarchies  or  Republics,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  afford- 
ing double,  or  multiplied  sets  of  offices  for  what  they  might  be 
pleased  to  call  their  power,  or  honor,  or  profit.  In  one  case, 
with  Crown  and  scepter  and  Robe;  ermined  judges;  and  Peer- 
age Parliments;  with  batches  of  nobility,  such  as  they  always 
are,  when  first  created ;  and  all  assumed  without  a  show  of  awk- 
ward modesty.  In  the  other,  the  country  multiplied  into  *  State- 
rights '  republics,  under  a  confederacy  of  few  rights,  and  little 
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power,  and  therefore  not  needing  a  supreme  ruler  of  anj  car 
pacitj;  with  an  endless  repetition  of  governors,  legislators,  mayors 
and  councils;  thousands  of  militia  officers,  parading  the  streets  of 
peace,  to  make  them  fit  for  nothing,  on  a  first  campaign ;  honor- 
able and  lucrative  political  places,  promising  to  satisfy  for  a  time 
the  ambitious  hopes  of  an  ambitious  Rotation.  Add  to  these,  in 
each,  a  Pandemonium  Capital  for  it«  Oligarchy,  which  no  republic 
is  ever  without.  We  have  supposed,  in  multiplying  Royal  and 
Republican  offices  of  lucre,  power,  and  gloryj  by  dismembering 
the  unity  of  the  American  government;  what  would  seem  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  separate  it.  Let 
us  then  suppose  the  country  divided  into  two  assumed  confed- 
eraciesj  for  illustration  we  will  call  them  severally.  North  and 
Southj  and  that  avarice  for  the  present  spoils,  and  ambition  for 
the  future  and  consequent  honors  of  war,  have  brought  the 
contending  oligarchies  to  that  'ultima  ratio  regum^  meaning  in 
plain  English  'the  great  argument  of  fools.'  Now  the  oligarchies 
are  called  upon  to  draw  out  the  effective  weapons  of  an  intel- 
lectual constituency  and  its  qualities. 

The  narrow  sharpness  of  senatorial  tongues  is  to  be  exchanged 
for  broad  and  circumspect  perceptions,  with  their  vivid,  forcible, 
quick,  excursive,  elective,  foreseeing,  actionary,  and  independent 
qualities;  never  known,  and  therefore  not  needed  by  a  dema- 
gogue's mind.  It  would  indeed  seem  to  be  the  Hug  of  war,'  but 
it  is  only  Greek  meeting  sophisticating,  and  therefore  inefficiently 
co-ordinate  Greekj  brought  up  in  the  same  demagogue  school; 
and  therefore  alike  comparatively  imbecile  in  every  thing  except 
in  their  respective  and  selfish  purposes ;  and  never  of  long  durar 
tion  in  these.  For  it  is  observed  of  the  transitory  demagogue,  in 
America,  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  tiro  the  people  with  hearing 
him  called,  not  the  'just,*  but  the  Greats  or  seeing  every  kind  of 
trick  he  is  obliged  to  play. 

War  being  actual  folly  and  madness  combined,  the  greater  the 
counteracting  wisdom  necessary  to  manage  it.  The  oligarchy 
whom  we  suppose  to  make  the  war;  is  by  the  common  rule  of 
practical  adaptation,  called  up  to  be  the  belligerent  statesmen; 
which  should  oblige  them  to  observe  present  contingencies,  and 
be  exact  memorialists  of  former  great  causes  and  events;  with 
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joint  comparisons  and  conclusions  on  the  relationships  of  these. 
Above  all  it  behooves  them  to  exercise  that  circle  of  intellectual 
constituent  and  quality,  which  perceiving  part,  or  all  of  itself  in 
others,  is  able  with  this  master-key  of  character,  to  open  and 
look  through  the  mental  capacity  of  every  agent,  the  ordering 
of  war  requires.  Of  all  these  essential  powers  and  efficiencies 
the  demagogue  with  his  oligarchial  family,  has  never  heard;  and 
at  the  moment  of  his  difficulty,  the  meaning  cannot  be  explained 
to  him.  The  working  plan  of  what  little  mind  he  has,  is  along 
the  narrow  path  of  his  'governing  men'  by  circumventing  us  igno- 
rant voters,  to  put  him  into  short-lived  authority ;  which  is  often 
ended  by  his  own  ignorance  of  the  characters  of  men,  circumvent- 
ing itself.  Let  us  consider  then,  how  contending  oligarchies  would 
carry-on  a  war  of  dismemberment. 

First.  As  we  supposed  it  to  have  begun  by  a  narrow  and  am- 
bitious instinct,  on  both  sides,  to  multiply  the  number  of  '  great- 
men,*  if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in  shop-window,  and  news-paper 
Photograpli;  to  make  a  Black-Cotton  Aristocracy,  or  a  Republi- 
can Gentry  from  ^Shoddy*  frauds,  and  indifferent  Steam-boats 
transmuted  into  government  goldj  would  necessarily  form  the 
principal  motive  throughout  the  war. 

Second.  As  the  'great  men'  of  a  succeeding  oligarchy  are  se- 
lected by  their  predecessors  respectively  from  the  two  parties^ 
with  a  view  to  continue  the  power  of  each;  party  purposes  would 
then  be  the  prevailing  ambition  of  the  war.  For  an  oligarchy 
can  never  forget  that  on  which  its  life  depends.  It  has  therefore 
to  provide  for  party,  by  all  the  ways  and  means  of  the  war. 

Third.  If  one  side  of  the  contending  oligarchies  should  com- 
mand superior  resources,  and  from  a  fanatical  delusion  about  God 
and  anti-slavery,  should  have  greater  conceit  and  self-reliance 
than  the  feebler  party:  it  would  be  apt  to  show  a  carelessness, 
chargeable  with  imbecility  in  conducting  its  military  affairs;  and 
all  its  familiar  artifices  would  be  earnestly  employed,  in  support- 
ing the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  party.  On  the  other 
side,  the  feebler  oligarchy,  though  it  may  in  fact  have  commenced 
the  war  with  thoughtless  haste:  a  full-grown  jealousy  of  the 
stronger  power,  a  headlong  effort  to  separate  from  it,  and  found  a 
royal  Dynasty,  on  a  cotton-working  slavery^  yet  being  required 
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to  defend  both  the  Field,  and  the  Slave,  would  assume  the  vivid- 
ness, energy,  and  quickness  of  a  resolute  onset  against  the  threats 
of  a  time-delaying,  power-wasting,  and  treasure-squandering  oppo- 
nent. Hence  when  the  feebler  power,  without  encouraging  credit, 
and  encompassed  by  a  better- provided  enemy,  is  threatened  with 
inroad;  it  would  apply  all  its  limited  means  to  the  sole  purpose 
for  which  it  took  up  arms.  The  vividness  of  this  would  obscure, 
for  the  moment,  the  whiteness  of  the  Cotton-Throne,  and  change 
the  confusing  tongues  of  a  contentious  oligarchy,  to  that  of  the 
single  voice  of  a  vigorous  Dictatorship,  which  every  war,  if  the 
world  will  have  war,  requires.  Whereas  the  more  resourceful 
power,  by  leaving  its  confident  imbecility  to  manage  the  war, 
would  use  its  means  to  assist  or  direct  the  demagogue  oligarchy, 
for  its  present  support  in  office,  and  its  future  expectations.  Thus 
we  may  understand,  how  its  habitual  but  limited  and  make-shift 
intellect  would  deal  with  men  and  money,  for  its  own  purposes, 
rather  than  vigorously  against  the  enemy. 

Fourth.  War  has  many  dangerous,  profitable,  and  so-called 
honorable  posts;  and  supposing  some  imbecile  culminating  excel- 
lency, worthy  perhaps,  as  an  ignoramus  in  war,  to  be  Commander- 
in-Chief,  he  would  have  need  of  wise  assistants;  but  he  would  not 
take  them,  for  they  could  do  him  little  service.  In  appointing 
officers,  as  many  as  ofiered  would  be  taken  from  ignorant  Law- 
yers, and  the  Roughs;  the  one  having  the  quirks  of  pro  and  con, 
to  serve  a  doubtful,  and  the  other  the  personal  boldness  to  help  a 
mismanaged  difficulty.  A  large  portion  would  be  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  vanity  and  ambition,  to  enroll  itself  for  a  future  oligar- 
chy ;  some  from  being  sated  with  life,  before  having  the  sense  or 
good  luck  to  taste  it;  and  others  in  the  hopes  of  restoring  their 
fallen  fortunes.  Those  would  all  be  assigned  to  the  dangerous 
posts,  for  their  loss  could  be  readily  supplied.  The  safe  and 
profitable  commands  would  be  given  to  major  generals,  either  old 
or  precociousj  stagers  in  politicsj  with  commissaries,  pay-master3 
and  surgeons,  all  ready  to  swell  the  tide  for  future  election  candi- 
dates. If  in  addition  to  all  this,  you  give  the  oligarchy  the  power 
of  stamping  and  signing  paper  money  without  end:  and  if  to 
recommend  these  cheap  rags,  that  enhance  prices,  you  flatter  the 
Commander-in-Chief  into  a  photographic  vanity,  and  create  in 
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hira,  what  an  altered  line  of  HiulribraB  calls  an  *Itch  of  picture 
on  the  note^  you  may  calculate  the  'blessings  of  a  National  Debt;' 
for  though  English  ministerial  sophistry  might  show  more  than  a 
thousand  times  the  debt  in  the  property  of  the  people,  it  will 
always  be  too  much  of  a  metaphysical  argument  on  their  pockets 
to  convince  them  into  a  willing  payment.* 

Fifth.  For  the  stirring  questions  of  a  sluggish  war?  how  much 
would  bo  spent,  to  keep  the  legion  of  clothing,  equiping,  provision, 
and  steam-boat  contractors,  on  good  terms  with  the  oligarchy? 
How  many  unpaid  soldiers  would  be  killed  in  their  worn  out  shoes, 
that  generals,  and  their  aids  may  be  well  paid  for  doing  nothing? 
How  many  jealous  oiBcers  to  be  changed  about  from  post  to  pil- 
lar? How  many  Incompetents  to  be  deprived  of  commands  they 
never  should  have  held;  yet  with  a  well  paid  leisure,  and  a  suflS- 
cicnt  political  staff,  to  allow  their  ignorance  to  be  moulded  into  a 
presidential  tool,  to  suit  the  Briarean  hands  of  the  oligarchy? 

These  are  a  few  suggestions  on  what  we  suppose  might  be  the 
result  of  a  war  to  separate  the  American  Union ;  but  metaphysi- 
cally dignified  under  the  conscientious  motive  of  the  right  or  the 
wrong  of  slavery. 

Every  government  has  many  causes  for  its  decline  and  ruin. 
We  have  endeavored  to  portray  the  demagogue,  as  the  'busy 
devil,'  who  in  the  habit  of  his  own  ancient  ambition  and  fall,  is 
destined  by  a  like  culminating  ambition,  to  be  the  eventual  fall 
of  every  republic.  His  mind  by  the  measure  of  our  analysis 
being  narrow  and  feeble  for  all  good  and  useful  things,  was  easily 
described,  and  may  by  the  thinking  voter  be  easily  understood. 

A  few  other  circumstances  related  to  his  working  habits,  his 
numberless  localities,  and  his  movements,  may  require  a  brief 
addition  to  our  former  notices.     The  demagogue  oligarchy  is  be- 

*  Ah  the  choice  of  President  and  Governor  now  turns  upon  the  ignorance,  the 
imbecility,  and  the  consequent  handy  toolship  of  the  Plutforui-candidiite;  and 
as  the  demagogues,  with  only  the  single  quality  of  sclfii^hnc^s,  have  led  the  way 
in  breaking  up  the  Union,  by  the  thwarting  jealousy  of  *  State  Riglits,*  or  rather 
of  personal  ambition:  it  would  be  well  in  our  universal-suffrage -voters,  warned 
by  the  blunders  of  a  rebellious  war,  to  annul  that  Article  of  both  Federal  and 
State  constitutions,  which  after  the  example  of  Monarchies,  make  their  chief 
but  incompetent  magistrate  the  culminating  commander-in-chief  of  their  sev- 
eral armies. 
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trayed  by  no  written  by-laws ;  but  keeps  its  purposes  under  a 
close-bush  cover,  or  tries  to  mislead  by  a  counterfeited  scent,  and 
the  quiet  decoys  of  manuvering  assistants.  Some  of  its  members 
are  well-known  'honorables.'  The  rest  mutually  discover  one 
another,  not  so  much  by  a  conventional  wink,  as  by  a  kind  of 
sleight  of  ignorance:  for  the  greater  number  of  them  have  only 
a  limited  knowledge,  and  that  too  on  their  own  scheming  con- 
cerns; hence  when  they  come  together,  they  soon  bring  their 
minds  to  the  single  subject  of  their  selfishness;  and  thus  their 
political  recognition  proceeds  from  their  falling  at  once  into  the 
contracted  topics  of  their  personal  interests.  This  applies  every 
where ;  for  few  demagogues  can,  before  a  critical  observation,  con- 
verse, except  ignorantly  or  awkwardly,  about  any  thing  beyond 
their  ruling  passion,  or  on  what  they  may  have  obscurely  learned 
at  school.  There  is  then  in  the  constituents  of  the  demagogue- 
mind,  with  a  few  occasional  scraps  of  its  own,  a  general  conformity 
to  the  narrow  subjects  of  vanity  and  avarice.  But  the  qualities 
of  these  constituents  are  often  different;  and  produce,  in  their 
working  habit,  various  degrees  of  political  character,  through  the 
vividness,  force,  quickness,  notional  excursions,  free  or  self-will, 
falsehood,  and  selfishness. 

What  is  the  number  of  the  demagogues,  and  where  are  they  to 
be  found?  As  they  never  acknowledge  themselves  they  are  not 
to  be  accurately  counted.  Their  number  varies,  according  to  the 
motives  of  selfish  interest  that  create  them.  Just  before  an  elec- 
tion, the  ruling  members  of  the  oligarchy  call  up  their  Occasionals, 
to  cajole  us  poor  voters ;  and  then  the  family  rises-up  to  be  Le- 
gion. But  these  soon  quietly  disappear,  till  they  are  again 
required.  There  are  many  degrees  of  distinction  among  dema- 
gogues, from  the  highest  'honorable,'  down  to  the  dirty  scruby 
who  however  may  afterwards  take  his  superior's  place:  for  few 
of  them,  high  or  low,  last  long  in  their  respective  ranks. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  demagogue  oligarchy  of  each  side,  is 
their  respective  confederate  capital.  They  exist  all  over  the 
country.  South  as  well  as  North;  for  it  is  the  demagogues  on 
each  side,  and  no  one  else,  who  have  made  two  sections  of  the 
Union;  and  by  working  on  opinion,  are  still  keeping  them  apart. 
The  Mars-Hill  however,  where  the  oligarchy  of  each  side  of  the 
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war  congregate,  is  their  respective  confederate  Pandemonium. 
Here  we  have  the  culminating  patriarch,  or  commander-in-chief 
of  the  family;  an  administrative  cabinet  which  employs  clerks  to 
transact  its  proper  affairs  while  it  is  managing  the  concerns  of 
politics;  a  congress  of  'honorables*  watching  the  game;  and  any 
number  of  worn-out  refugees  from  many  parties,  picking-up 
crumbs  of  consequence,  and  ready  to  oflfer  experienced  advice 
for  the  management  of  the  voters,  or  to  snatch  at  the  odds  and 
ends  of  office,  for  the  benefit  of  themselves.* 

After  the  great  Pandemonium,  come  its  lesser  similarities,  the 
State  Capitals,  their  Governors,  legislators,  and  hangers-on. 
Then  come  the  larger  cities,  their  mayors,  councils,  and  liveried 
police.  Add  to  these  ex,  and  would-again-be  Presidents,  ex,  and 
would- again-be  Governors,  ex,  and  would-again-be  Legislators,  ex, 
and  would-again-be  Mayors,  with  ex-industrials  of  every  sort, 
and  we  make  an  approach  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
demagogues,  who  under  a  general  tic  of  selfishness,  form  the  lead- 
ing counsel  in  the  management  of  elections  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country;  and  of  the  places  at  which  they  may  be 
found.     The  '  ticklish '  affairs  of  the  oligarchial  family  require  a 

*  Wo  must  here  offer  a  note  oa  the  subject  of  our  Northern  Pandemonium. 
This  worthless  village;  by  oligarchial  merit  raised  to  its  *bad  eminence/  lies 
upon  the  border-lino  of  the  war;  and  was  by  acclamation  of  the  demagogues, 
and  therefore  by  all  the  Crreat  Captains,  and  therefore  by  the  consent  of  the 
people,  directed  to  be  widely  and  most  expensively  fortified,  to  prevent  its  fail- 
ing triumphantly,  as  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebel-enemy ;  and  it  is  believed  that  with  its  vast  defenses,  and  the  negligent 
and  boastful  army  of  the  Potomac,  three-hundred  thousand  of  the  whole  army 
were  kept  strictly  at  calling  distance,  merely  to  {?ave  a  few  pieces  of  indifferent 
architecture,  and  to  protect  the  flight  of  an  oligarchy,  which  would  perhaps  be 
much  better  out  of  the  way:  and  all  this,  without  one  demagogue,  one  major- 
general,  either  old  or  young,  or  one  of  the  people,  seriously  advising  the  short, 
simple,  and  'cheap  defense,'  of  razing  the  guilty  Pandemonium  to  the  ground; 
as  the  first  act  of  the  war;  and  sending  one-half  of  the  army  along  with  the 
other  half,  under  capable,  energetic,  and  experienced  commanders,  to  complete 
the  proper  purpose  of  overrunning  the  enemy  on  even  ground,  without  wasting  a 
single  man  in  watching  the  ruins.  But  the  oligarchy  proudly  considered,  that 
a  Capital  without  the  heir-loom  of  the  *  White  House,'  and  a  Congress  Hall  with 
its  peristyle,  for  *  strong-minded '  She-Lecturers,  as  well  as  political  Orators, 
and  gaUery  for  lUtening  ladies;  would  be  only  the  shame  of  a  mighty  people ;  and 
'His  Excellency'  with  all  other  *  Honorable,'  but  empty  titles,  not  worth  the 
anxiety,  trouble,  and  tricks  of  a  contentious  Platform, 
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kind  of  telegraphio  intercommunication^  which  they  are  carefal 
however  to  work,  only  by  the  wires  of  their  own  tongaes.  Hence 
the  continual  running  to  and  fro,  between  the  greater  Pande> 
monium  and  its  sub-offices,  by  certain  Governors,  Editors,  News- 
paper writers,  mayors,  and  other  business  agents  of  the  *gang:' 
all  wary  and  anticipative,  to  keep  things  as  they  call  it  ^  close  and 
snug:'  which  in  their  too  close  and  snug  management  of  their  own 
affairs,  lets  the  sagacious  observer  perceive,  they  are  about  some 
mischievous  secrecy,  that  by  its  over-caution  betrays  itself. 

And  this,  my  com  pan  ion- voters  embraces  a  sketch  of  the  vari- 
ous rulers  and  schemers  of  the  Republic;  whom  we,  with  the  un- 
controlable  choice  of  Freemen,  are  obliged  to  elect;  or  vainly 
waste  our  votes  on  those  we  may  think  or  know  to  be  capable; 
but  who,  from  the  impracticable  or  perverted  system  of  universal 
suffrage,  cannot  be  elected.  Yet  do  not  think,  I  refer  in  this 
view,  exclusively  to  the  Northern  or  the  Southern  portion  of  the 
States. 

The  demagogue  has  been  and  always  will  be,  every  where  iden- 
tical. God  and  Nature  cannot  make  him  differently;  for  he  is 
no  part  of  their  ordained  creation.  We  voters  of  the  North  did 
not  elect  the  demagogues  of  the  South.  Still  compare  them  with 
those  wc  did,  or  were  obliged  to  elect,  and  notice  the  like  imper- 
fect primary  perceptions ;  the  like  negligence  of  every  useful 
memorial  record;  the  like  disjointed  comparison  of  relationships; 
and  consequently  the  like  defeated  purpose  of  conclusion,  in  all 
their  acts.  A  determination  on  one  side,  to  dissolve  the  Union 
by  war,  without  the  least  foresight  of  its  consequences,  or  how  to 
conduct  it  to  its  destined  end.  A  resolve  on  the  other,  to  crush 
that  rebellion.  But  there  they  both  still  remain,  as  they  began 
two  years  ago,  with  a  million  and  more  of  fighting  men  between 
them ;  at  least  two  billions  of  paper  debt,  and  we  know  not  how 
much  more;  a  great  many  disastrous  skirmishes,  much  personal 
bravery  of  man  to  man;  though  little  remembered  of  officers  or 
men ;  and  nothing  permanently  effected,  to  indicate  that  the  war 
had  more  than  just  begun.* 

*  The  war,  it  is  said,  has  destroyed  on  one  side,  fifty  thousand  horses,  and  fifteen 
thousand  mu1e$s  ^i^h  nearly  those  numbers  on  the  other,  and  aU  to  no  purpose. 
It  is  muoh  to  bo  deplored,  that  something  more  just  than  gunpowder  has  not 
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If  men  and  wealth  are  two  of  the  robust  and  durable  sinews  of 
war,  the  crafty  oligarchy,  of  both  sides  to  suit  their  own  purposes, 
have  contrived  to  cut  those  hamstrings:  for  with  much  flounder- 
ing and  aimless  action,  from  the  first,  there  has  been,  if  any,  only 
a  disabled  progress.  With  more  breadth,  and  energy  of  intel- 
lect on  both  sides,  they  would  have  had  something  else  to  do,  than 
cutting  their  own  sinews ;  and  each  might  have  had  a  hope  of  the 
game  of  chance  in  his  favor ;  which  now,  from  the  professional 
incompetency  of  derangogue-pretension,  seems  beyond  the  reach 
of  both.  Though  the  resources  of  the  antagonists  were  unequalj 
yet  the  collective  or  sympathetic  courage  of  numbers  is  alike  in 
all  ages  and  nations;  and  we  have  shown  that  the  North  and  the 
South  are  equal,  in  the  debility  of  their  mental  constituents,  and 
similar  in  the  irregularity  of  their  qualities;  but  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  demagogue- intellect  to  their  respective  object,  one  is 
thinking  and  fighting  for  its  present  life,  and  future  subsistence; 
the  other  forgets  its  fighting  duty,  in  the  hopes  of  a  culminating 
excellency,  a  judgeship,  a  foreign  mission,  or  any  thing  else  it  is 
not  fit  for,  to  feed  the  future  life  of  its  vanity. 

There  is  however,  one  fact  in  the  history  of  our  demagogue 
war,  which  seems  immediately  related  to  the  view  we  have  taken 
of  the  muddled  and  make-shift  mind,  which  has,  for  years,  been 
growing  out  of  the  excess  of  vanity,  pride,  ambition,  and  avarice, 
80  prevalent  in  all  ranks  of  this  country:  and  which  has  helped 
to  produce  the  mediocrity  of  the  voter's  intellect  as  well  as  that 
of  the  oligarchy  he  elects.  The  obvious  fact  is;  that  with  a 
million  of  men  in  the  field,  one-half  contending  with  the  other, 
under  circumstances  to  draw-forth  primary,  memorial,  joint,  and 
conclusive  perceptions,  with  their  eminent  qualities;  of  the  vivid, 
or  forcible  or  energetic,  of  the  broadly  excursive,  the  elective, 
the  independent,  and  foreseeing;  and  with,  I  was  going  to  say, 
endless  Major  and  Brigadier  generals,  commanding  scattered 
divisions,  proper  to  exercise  the  comprehensive  survey  of  some 
great  Captain's  mentivity :  yet,  if  we  except  what  kindling  Glory, 
military  or  political  and  jealous-juntos  may  have  extinguished,  all 

taken-uff  about  a  thousand  individualsi  of  a  fIow  nnd  obstinate  species  of  the 
same  family,  under  another  name,  tbat  mndo  the  worse  than  assinine  war,  to 
the  destruction  of  those  sixtj-five  thousand  innocent  and  useful  animals. 
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this  has  not  brought  to  light  one  character  above  tbo  mediocritiei 
of  war.  Too,  too  many  of  our  demagogue  generals,  particnlarlj 
of  the  North,  are  made-up  of  flourish  and  photograph,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  some  future  culminating  Grandeur.  We  have  endea- 
vored to  speak  impartially  of  two  contending  parties  of  a  dis- 
tracted republic.  But  Monarchies  are  always  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  ruled  and  sometimes  overthrown  by  similar  Oli- 
garchies. Formerly  Barons  by  force,  made  ciphers  of  Kings: 
and  now  ministerial  Nobilities,  by  the  indirect  means  of  fostering 
the  ignorance,  idleness,  vanity,  pride,  avarice  and  other  selfish- 
ness of  the  Throne,  have  contrived  to  make  a  play-thing  of  the 
Monarch,  by  raising  his  culminating  majesty  to  the  summit  of 
their  adulating  breath;  as  the  boy  amuses  himself  by  making  the 
pea  and  the  pin  dance  on  the  current  of  hU  breath  through  a 
fragment  of  pipe-stem;  while  they  exercise  the  power  of  a  more 
concentrated  oligarchy  over  both  King  and  People;  as  we  have 
described  the  demngogue  influence  over  the  equal  puerility  of  a 
President,  and  the  puny  power  of  a  general  suflfrage.  We  must 
however,  leave  other  countries,  with  closer  observation  of  Kings, 
and  ministers,  and  people,  to  analyse  their  several  mental  con- 
stituents, and  qualities,  by  the  measuring  scale  we  have  applied 
to  the  ruling  demagogues  around  us. 

This  article  was  alloted  to  the  character  of  the  voter;  and 
after  our  notice  of  the  degradation  to  which  we  are  reduced 
by  the  oligarchy;  and  to  which  we  culpably  submit,  we  have 
nothing  left,  but  with  an  indefinite  ray  of  hope  to  deplore  our 
fate.  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  had  a  picture-book  called  'the 
World  turned  upside-down,'  which  contained  many  odd  inversions, 
similar  to  those  of  the  sheep  driving  the  shepherd  to  market;  the 
ox  hanging  up  the  butcher  and  drawing-out  his  brains;  with  a 
flock  of  geese  taking  the  fowler  in  his  own  net.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive;  we  have  the  wrong  side  of  things  uppermost,  when 
we  see  a  knavish  Platform  of  demagogues,  with  bundles  of  lead- 
ing strings  for  tying  up  the  sufiVages  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  well-intentioned  voters,  the  latchet  of  whose  speech  they  could, 
but,  would  be  still  unworthy  to  unloose  into  knowledge  and  inde- 
pendence. The  world  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  upside- 
down,  in  making  the  metaphysical  method  the  ruling  logic  of  reli- 
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gion,  politics,  medicine,  and  endless  other  thoughts:  and  until 
the  method  of  physical  observation  and  reflection  shall  find  or 
force  its  way  into  republican  government  at  least,  the  voter  will 
in  this  topsy-turvy  world,  still  remain  under  the  sub-animal  dema- 
gogue, as  the  shepherd,  the  butcher,  and  the  fowler  in  the  Fable, 
before  the  sheep,  the  ox,  and  the  geese. 

This  work  has  in  many  ways  set  forth;  and  from  the  newness 
and  supposed  importance  of  the  subject,  has  perhaps  not  too 
often  repeated;  the  instructive  means  for  rectifying  much  of  the 
narrowness,  perversion,  and  falsehood  of  the  human  intellect. 
Our  purpose  in  this  article,  is  with  the  voter;  and  until  he  is  able 
to  look  first  through  his  own  mind,  and  then  through  the  mind  of 
his  candidate,  he  will  continue  to  be  the  white-slave  of  his  dema- 
gogue master.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  how  the  same  voter, 
when  he  is  about  to  choose  a  horse;  scans  all  his  visible  points, 
and  motions;  uses  him,  to  find  out  his  common,  and  bribes  the 
knowing  in  the  market  for  hints  at  his  occasional  faults.  But 
when  he  has  to  choose  a  culminating  excellency,  the  vulgar  com- 
pany of  political  jockeys  slip  an  argument  into  his  ear,  which  his 
mind  muddles  into  a  conceit  of  its  being  his  unborrowed  percep- 
tion; then  with  a  stoop  of  his  thoughts  to  his  vulgar  company, 
he  determines  to  buy  his  'unexamined  pig  in  the  poke'  of  his  own 
self-willed  conviction:  and  the  strong  analogy  of  this  homely 
illustration  justifies  the  aptness  of  our  using  it  here.  Our  remedy 
is  the  same  for  the  slavish  voter;  the  knavish  demagogue;  and  the 
incompetent  President,  as  he  will  always  be,  who  is  hooked-up  on 
the  Platform^  new  and  'fresh'  from  the  deluded  and  manageable 
people,  and  from  the  depth  of  his  own  unwary  and  manageable 
ignorance.  The  first  is  to  be  enlightened  by  knowledge,  to  be 
taught  the  freedom  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  know  himself,  that 
he  may  know  the  minds  of  the  other  two;  and  both  demagogue 
and  President  finding  they  are  known  to  others,  may  think  it 
necessary  to  look-into,  and  if  possible  understand  themselves. 
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Article  XXXVI.  Of  the  Partial  Working  Plan  of  the  Mental 

Prodigy, 

We  call  a  Prodigy,  that  uncommon  phenomenon  of  Nature, 
which,  if  not  directed  by  a  constant  Theorem  in  her  purposes, 
may  yet  be  a  limited  Corollary  from  her  general  Law. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  general  laws  of  the  mind  direct  the 
working  plan  of  the  five  constituents;  and  that  the  Qualities, 
each  in  its  several  powers,  modify  the  degree  or  other  condition 
of  the  constituents  to  the  innumerable  variety,  and  combinations 
of  human  character.  Under  this  view  it  must  be  perceivedj  there 
is  no  limit  yet  known,  either  in  its  highest  or  its  lowest  degree,  to 
the  influence  of  the  qualities  on  the  constituents.  The  measura- 
ble powers  of  the  whole  human  intellect  might  bo,  at  one  extreme, 
a  spark  of  thought  above  the  vegetable  instinct  of  the  sensitive 
plant,  and  at  the  other,  the  bright  mentivity  of  a  God.  But 
prodigies  have  as  yet,  appeared  only  in  particular  constituents^ 
or  in  particular  qualities,  exalting,  or  perverting  or  altogether 
obscuring  one  or  more  of  those  particular  constituents.  Thus 
there  may  be  extraordinary  instances  of  primary  perception;  as 
in  a  painter,  a  politician,  and  others,  who  look  at  every  face 
they  meet,  to  serve  the  future  needs  of  some  contingent  purpose; 
memories,  which  never  forget  a  name,  retain  the  many  words  of 
a  spoken  discourse,  and  the  once  told  birth-days  of  all  their 
friends;  joint  comparisons,  as  in  wonderful  calculations;  and 
extraordinary  conclusions,  only  on  the  idleness  of  metaphysical 
notions.  In  the  fluent  verbosity  of  the  fifth  constituent,  the 
character  of  the  prodigy  has  disappeared,  under  the  number  and 
equality  of  modern  instances  of  the  popular  and  unmeaning  re- 
dundancy of  speech  and  the.  pen;  the  great  astonishment  in 
oratory  being  the  eloquence  of  fewest  words.  But  it  is  the  qual- 
ity of  the  constituent  that  produces  these,  and  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  Prodigy. 

We  will  pass  unnoticed  all  reported  vague,  and  exaggerated 
accounts  of  extraordinary  mental  power.  It  is  the  sole  purpose 
of  this  article,  to  remind  the  Reader  of  those  analytic  principles 
of  perception,  by  which  he  may  reduce  the  phenomena  of  an  in- 
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tellcctual  prodigy  to  the  class  of  orderly  facts  that,  formed  into 
practical  rules,  direct  the  working  plan  of  the  mind  on  every  sub- 
ject, either  limited  or  expandedj  strangely  partial,  or  plainly 
general;  sane,  or  chaotic,  in  any  possible  m:inner  and  degree  of 
thought.  Thus  extending  even  to  the  supposed  supernatural 
case  of  prodigy,  the  prevalent  proposition  of  this  Workj  that  the 
whole  mind,  under  every  condition  is  solely  the  result  of  the 
general  and  particular  laws  of  the  constituents  and  their  quali- 
ties; and  that  nothing  except  interloping  metaphysics  could  have 
dishonored  their  natural  purity,  by  supposing  them  capable  of 
a  preternatural  notion.  A  notion  which  under  the  Theological 
school,  still  leads  to  the  ascription  of  prodigies  of  outlawed  pas- 
sion and  of  wicked  thought,  to  the  Evil  Spirit  mingling  itself 
with  spirit  of  the  human  mind;  and  prodigies  of  intellectual 
exaltation  in  useful  knowledge,  virtue,  and  piety,  severally  to 
the  inspiration,  the  moral  guidance,  and  the  inpouring  grace  of 
God.  But  God  and  Nature  govern  not  in  this  circuitous  and 
metaphysical  method  of  notional  man.  They  ordained  the  senses 
and  the  brain  to  think  by  the  laws  of  a  just  and  useful  mentivity ; 
and  that  every  variation  from  those  laws,  to  prodigies  of  wisdom 
and  folly,  virtue  and  vice,  should  be  only  varied  effects  from 
systematic  causes,  in  which  those  same  laws  modified  to  that 
variation  are  still  to  be  traced.  To  illustrate  this  view,  for  its 
application  to  all  recorded  prodigies;  and  all  that  can  occur 
under  the  laws  of  perception;  we  will  take  two  instances  as  ex- 
planatory examples. 

Many  years  ago,  there  appeared  in  New  England,  and  else- 
where, a  Boy  with  an  extraordinary  faculty  in  calculation.  I 
heard  the  boy,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the  uncommon  fact  of  his 
performance,  though  I  do  not  now  remember  all  the  particulars 
of  the  questions  on  numbers  that  were  put  to  him;  but  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  multiplications  was  astonishing,  and  to  me  and  to 
all;  then  every  body;  who  knew  not  the  working  plan  of  the  mind; 
the  process  was  incomprehensible.  By  that  plan  we  now  endeavor 
to  explain  it. 

The  boy's  answers  were  not  at  the  moment;  as  the  good  and 
the  evil  spirits  would  have  surely  made  them;  but  after  a  minute 
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or  less  consideration ;  yet  enough  for  the  rapid  flight  of  physical 
perception. 

As  number  is  a  pure  abstraction  of  the  thing  called  Quantity 
from  all  other  things,  and  carried  off  to  the  brain;  there  was 
except  in  the  words  of  the  question,  no  primary  perception  in  the 
case.  There  was  however  the  memorial,  joint,  conclusive,  and 
the  quiescent  verbal.  In  the  Qualities,  there  was  the  vivid,  the 
quick,  the  excursive,  the  elective,  and  the  involuntary.  Now, 
the  wonder  is  produced  by  a  modification  of  the  constituents 
through  these  qualities.  The  vivid  brightens  the  quiescent  verbal 
symbol  for  the  calculator.  The  quick  applies  to  all  the  con- 
stituents, except  the  primary,  and  is  joined  to  the  agency  of  the 
other  qualities  on  the  same  constituents.  The  broad  excursive 
furnishes  the  abundant  images  of  numeral  symbols,  under  the 
quick  and  vivid  qualities.  The  elective,  with  the  vivid  and  the 
quick,  runs  over  the  memorial  and  the  joint.  Though  the  rapid 
quality,  from  this  view  seems  to  be  the  only  agent  in  the  Wonder; 
yet  this,  with  other  assistants,  would  not  produce  it.  For  the 
involuntary  quality  is  at  last  the  essential  cause  of  the  prodigy: 
as  we  here  endeavor  to  show. 

In  the  thirty-third  section,  we  explained  what  we  called  the 
Related  Tie:  and  in  after  pages,  have  often  referred  to  its  agency 
in  the  working  plan  of  perception.  It  appears  thenj  the  univer- 
sal things  of  nature,  from  all  tending  to  one  wise  end,  have  directly 
or  indirectly  some  connection  with  each  other;  either  by  succes- 
sion as  cause  and  effect:  by  their  having  the  same  or  a  varied  pur- 
pose in  their  action;  by  their  resemblance  in  form,  color,  and 
other  sensuous  properties  with  their  degrees;  and  by  every  means 
through  which  one  thing  may  draw  one  or  more  things  within  the 
same  or  successive  fields  of  perception.  All  these  connection*  or 
bearings  of  things  are  called  Relationships.  They  are  the  neces- 
sary  properties  of  things,  and  therefore,  of  the  images  and  types 
that  represent  them:  and  as  truly  and  physically  perceived  in 
those  images  and  types,  as  they  are  in  the  things  of  nature. 
These  neceasary  relationships  of  the  things  of  nature,  when  repre- 
sented on  the  brain,  constitute  the  involuntary  relationships  of  its 
images  and  types.     In  other  words,  the  brain  cannot  avoid  per- 
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ceiving  other  images  and  types,  necessarily  brought  up  by  their 
natural  relationships.  This  then  is  the  involuntary  Tie  of  per- 
ception. When  it  brings  up  images  and  typos  familiar  in  science, 
art,  government,  law,  morals,  medicine,  and  worldly  religion,  we 
have  called  it  the  Conventional  Tie.  When  it  brings  up  images 
and  types,  not  before  known  to  the  mind,  but  then  drawn  from 
nature,  as  the  foundation  of  originality,  on  every  subject  of 
knowledge,  we  called  it  the  Natural  or  the  Related  Tie.  The 
involuntary  tie  of  the  common  calculator  being  on  the  known  re- 
lationships of  number,  however  rapid  they  may  be,  are  of  the 
conventional  class:  and  his  thinking  through  an  immortal  life, 
would  not  bring  before  him,  in  their  natural  or  related  tie,  those 
relationships  of  proportional  numbers,  which  led  the  originality  of 
Napier,  by  that  Tie,  to  the  then  wonderful  mental  economy  of  a 
Logarithm.  Numbers,  in  the  scope  of  N«ature,  have  their  various 
multiplications  to  greater,  and  subtractions  to  less,  under  innu- 
merable relationships ;  and  which,  so  to  illustrate  it,  she  perceives 
at  a  glance  by  her  own  universal  and  Related  Tie.  But  conven- 
tional and  common,  though  experienced  calculators,  have  a  limited 
circuit  of  relationships.  Thus  to  the  school-boy,  by  the  habit  of 
a  conventional  relationship,  two  has  that  of  equality  to  two;  three 
that  of  difference  to  five;  in  multiplication  three  and  twelve,  that 
of  thirty-six;  in  subtraction  that  of  nine.  These  are  all  slowly 
taught.  Experienced  and  ready  arithmeticians  have  a  wider  and 
more  complicated  circuit  of  numeric  relationships.  All  these  are 
conventional,  yet  not  without  occasional  instances  of  the  Natural 
or  Related  Tie,  in  individuals  with  higher  power  of  the  constitu- 
ents and  qualities.  The  boy  Zerah  Colburn,  whose  case  is  now 
before  us,  had  no  extraordinary  primary,  nor  even  general  memo- 
rial perception,  for  it  must  be  remarked^  the  memory  for  numbers 
in  all  calculators  extends  only  to  the  nine  digits  and  the  cypher, 
repeated  in  pre  and  post  position,  in  their  places  of  signification: 
the  joint  and  conclusive  being  for  the  comparison  of  numerical 
relationships.  Thus  we  have  the  qualities  of  vividness  acting  on 
the  memory,  and  the  quiescent  verbal  signj  together  with  vivid- 
ness, quickness,  and  the  involuntary,  on  the  joint  constituent,  to 
account  for  the  great  superiority  of  the  boy,  on  the  limited  sub- 
ject of  calculation.     For  these  qualities  do  not  appear  to  have 
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had  the  effect  of  raising  his  perceptions  on  other  subjects,  above 
mediocrity.* 

The  prodigy  was  not  a  miracle  of  Intuition,  but  a  full  and  strik- 
ing instance  of  physical  perception,  under  an  exalted  influence  of 
the  vivid,  quick,  excursive,  elective,  and  involuntary  qualities. 
The  excursive  and  involuntary  presenting  by  the  related  tie, 
imaged  relationships  of  numbers,  far  beyond  the  common  ability 
of  the  mindj  the  elective  seizing  those  strictly  conducive  to  the 
calculation;  the  quick  darting,  as  it  were,  the  succession  of  all 
these  perceptions,  with  an  immeasurable  velocity;  and  the  vivid 
display  of  them  in  such  forcible  outline  and  colore  the  calculator 
had  only  with  his  verbal  sign  to  describe  to  the  interrogator,  the 
lightning  flash  of  the  picture  that  passed  before  him.  With  the 
like  working  plan  of  perception  that  we  of  slower  minds,  and  the 
conventional  tie,  solve  by  a  thought,  the  limited  problems  of  ad- 
dition and  subtraction;  the  prodigy,  by  a  broad  and  rapid  sweep 
of  the  related  tie,  seems  to  epitomise  within  a  moment,  whole 
hours  of  arithmetical  calculation. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  of  explanation  to  suppose  the  momentary 
process  to  be  solved  by  some  algebraic  formula.  The  substitu- 
tion of  literal  or  other  symbols  for  combinations  of  numeral 
images  would  have  only  complicated  the  work,  if  at  all  available 
by  the  calculator. 

Finally,  to  class  the  phenomena  of  mental  prodigies  under  the 
common  laws  of  perception,  they  are  only  extraordinary  instances 
of  the  quick,  vivid,  excursive,  elective,  and  involuntary  process 
in  the  working  plan  of  the  related  tie.  For  the  mind  of  an  ex- 
treme prodigy  has  rarely  or  never,  a  power  over  any  thought, 
except  that  of  arithmetical  quantity,  in  a  restricted  corner  of 
itself:  and  perceptions  being  involuntary,  it  cannot  avoid  being 
the  bright  and  rapid  meteor-power  that  it  is. 

We  had  here,  about  four  years  ago,  a  Prodigious  Chess-player, 
who  was  said  to  beat  his  opponents,  by  that  all- explanatory  agent 

*  The  term  *  intuitive'  has  been  applied  to  a  momentary  decision,  by  some 
supposed  thinking  power  in  the  brain,  independently  of  primary  perception. 
But  this  is  only  part  of  the  conceit  of  the  'little  I  am^  of  a  spiritual  intellect; 
and  is  a  remnant  of  the  notion  of  'innate  ideas.'  All  sane  conclusion  must  follow 
the  preparatory  exercise  of  the  rest  of  perception.  We  leaTe  then  the  term 
intuitive,  for  it  is  only  a  word,  to  the  metaphysicians. 
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of  mental  wonders j  an  Intuitive  Faculty.  The  preceding  analysis 
would  showj  it  was  more  plainly  done  in  a  physical  manner  by 
certain  uncommon  qualities  of  perception;  as  the  like  qualities 
effected  Zerah  Colburn's  rapid  calculations  with  numeral  images. 
The  Chess-player,  with  equally  limited  primary,  memorial,  joint, 
conclusive,  and  verbal  constituents,  for  common  wants,  princi- 
pally employed  the  quality  of  foresight  on  the  particular  images 
of  motion;  on  the  images  of  the  spaces  and  directions  of  that 
motion;  and  on  their  present  or  subsequent  possibilities  and  con- 
sequences. Now  give  the  relationships  on  these  particular  images, 
an  exalted  degree  of  the  vivid,  quick,  excursive,  and  elective 
qualities,  with  the  involuntary  or  necessary  action  over  the  con- 
ventional and  the  related  tie,  desicribed  as  producing  the  Prodigy 
of  the  calculator^  and  the  prodigious  skill  of  the  Chess-player  is 
resolvable  into  the  simple  working  plan  of  the  mind,  under  a 
higher  degree,  and  a  wider  range,  in  a  limited  branch  of  the  laws 
of  its  natural  power.  We  need  not  repeat,  for  the  Reader  may 
remember  or  refer  to  the  mode  of  acting,  in  the  several  exalting 
qualities  of  this  instance,  as  of  those  described  in  the  last  ex- 
ample. 

To  raise  a  further  mysticism  in  the  case  of  the  Chess-player, 
he  is  said  to  be  unable  to  communicate  to  others  the  secret  of  his 
power.  The  preceding  analysis  would  now  tell  him.  Nature's 
Formula  for  making  Prodigies;  and  that  the  secret  of  his  mind 
lies  in  the  instinct  of  its  peculiar  structure,  and  in  the  involuntary 
action  of  the  natural  tie  of  its  working  plan:  therefore  if  his 
mind  is  once  set  a-going  at  Chess,  he  can  no  more,  under  Nature's 
necessity,  avoid  beating  others,  with  inferior  qualities,  than  he 
can  avoid  his  breathing.  Would  he  understand  his  mind,  he  could 
explain,  as  we  havej  it  is  hopedj  unfolded  its  method  to  others ; 
but  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  mental  prodigy,  has  yet  general 
intellect  enough,  to  comprehend  its  process;  and  when  his  mind 
is  educated  to  a  generality,  he  will  cease  to  be  a  limited,  and 
partial  wonder. 

Vol.  II.— 26 
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Article  XXXVIL  Of  some  Loose  and  Single  Terms  in  the 

Vulgar  Discrimination  of  the  Mind, 

We  have  thus  considered  under  general  yiews,  and  under 
separate  articles,  some  of  the  leading  intellectual  and  what  is, 
without  essential  distinction,  called  the  moral  character  of  man; 
for  every  thing  in  nature,  and  therefore  in  the  intellect  of  man, 
heing  physicalj  moral  as  distinguished  from  it,  is  only  a  meta^ 
physical  term.  In  the  designation  of  that  intellect,  so  many  of 
its  materials,  whether  eminent  and  useful,  or  the  reverse,  are 
sometimes  respectively  found  united  in  the  same  individual,  to 
make  a  character  by  itselfj  as  when  one  is  found  altogether  ex- 
alted, or  altogether  debased;  and  sometimes,  with  certain  assem- 
blages of  constituents  and  their  qualities,  producing  a  mingled 
but  not  an  inconsistent  character;  such  as  we  have  in  part  de- 
scribed under  some  of  the  preceding  articles.  Common  observers 
however,  do  not  take  this  classified  view  of  character^  but  rather 
describe  it  in  what  they  suppose  to  be  a  single  and  solitary  detail 
of  its  several  materials ;  without  much  regard  to  their  connection 
with  other  materials,  and  their  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other. 
Persons  speak  of  the  acuteness  of  the  senses  of  one  individual; 
the  strong  memory  of  another^  of  the  striking  comparisons  of  a 
third;  the  sound  *  judgment*  of  a  fourth;  and  the  precise  or  fluent 
speech  of  a  fifth ;  and  yet  never  reflect  whether  the  constituents 
work  together,  or  exist  singly  in  any  one  character,  which  is 
rarely  the  case.  So  in  the  discrimination  of  the  qualities,  one 
individual  is  said  to  have  a  bright,  or  vivid  or  quick  perception 
of  things;  or  to  be  independent,  obstinate,  or  truthful,  or  selfish; 
yet  from  the  sympathy  of  many  qualities  to  unite  in  the  same 
character  any  inconsistency  among  them  is  rarely  perceived.  It 
is  to  accord,  in  a  degree,  or  for  a  moment,  with  the  disposition  of 
the  common  mind,  by  briefly  considering  several  points  of  the 
constituents  and  their  qualities,  without  the  general  principles 
which  directed  our  analysis  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Work; 
that  I  here  notice  some  particulars  of  character  which  form  the 
loose  discriminations  of  the  unobservant  and  unreflective  world. 

Some  of  the  single  terms  for  combinations  of  constituents  and 
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their  qualities,  have  been  occasionally  used  nnder  preceding  arti- 
cles; as  where  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
with  perhaps  some  other  single  terms,  are  named  without  the  par- 
ticulars which  their  several  characters  imply.  To  illustrate  this 
subject,  we  begin  with  the  single  designation  of  Greatness,  so 
generally  in  this  country  applied  to  any  body,  who  stirs-up  con- 
sequential trifles ;  to  many  who  stir-up  nothing :  and  to  nobody 
with  powers  and  practical  eflBciency  to  deserve  the  name.  The 
successful  knave  in  politics,  if  he  gets  to  the  culminating  point  of 
Presidency,  is  by  vote,  and  its  unmeaning  opinion,  the  Greatest 
man  in  the  world.  The  vain  and  flippant  Parson  compassing  sea 
and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  or  to  invite  a  Christmas  gift,  is 
great  with  his  congregation.  The  taciturn  Empiric,  for  talking  less 
medical  nonsense,  is  great  with  his  dupes.  The  Lawyer  is  great, 
because  he  extorts  an  enormous  fee,  or  is  great  only  because  he 
18  great.  The  professor  is  great  because  his  school  of  boys  sworn 
to  his  notions,  believe  him  to  be  so.  And  there  the  discrimination 
of  all  these  characters  endsj  in  their  admirers  severally  thinking 
they  perceive  something  louder  in  popular  noise  than  themselves. 
Intellectual  greatness  in  its  true  meaning  is  not  however  an  ex- 
aggerated pride  of  opinion,  or  rank,  or  place,  but  is  an  uncom- 
mon and  ordained  mcntivity,  with  cultivated  constituents  and 
qualities;  as  we  have  heretofore  described  it:  and  we  leave  the 
conventional  greatness  of  the  worldly  mind  to  be  measured  by  it. 
The  term  Good  is  a  universal  appellation  of  what  is  called  the 
moral  excellence  of  man.  But  our  system  knows  no  difference 
in  the  working  plan  of  the  mind  on  things  and  persons.  For 
men  are  their  characters;  characters  are  the  mental  constituents 
and  qualities,  and  these  are  things  of  Nature.  He  is  called  a 
good  man,  who  acts  according  to  some  conventional  or  fashion- 
able definition  of  goodness.  Thus  he  is  good  who  puts  on  a  gen- 
eral Conformity,  is  rather  grave,  never  speaks  as  if  he  is  in 
earnest,  pays  his  debts,  gives  alms  to  the  poor,  and  goes  to 
Church;  yet  it  is  not  known,  whether  his  demure  face  and  tongue 
are  assumed  to  avoid  giving  independent  and  energetic  offense; 
whether  he  extorts  from  others  to  pay  his  debts,  and  be  chari- 
table; and  what  sworn  brotherhood  of  policy,  or  other  selfishness, 
he  may  derive  from  Sunday  Congregations.     In  an  early  article^ 
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we  endeavored  to  show  that  no  character  is  known  except  by  pre- 
cise discriminations  of  its  material  elements:  that  the  good  are 
always  the  wise,  and  the  bad  the  foolish :  the  wise  and  the  foolish 
being  broadly  and  clearly  distinguishable,  by  the  ordained  or  the 
perverted  constituents  they  respectively  employ ;  and  by  the  emi- 
nent or  debasing  qualities  that  exalt  the  one  and  degrade  the 
other. 

The  Reader  must  have  remarked,  that  the  term  ^Genius'  is 
used  in  this  Work,  as  a  quotation.  It  is  one  of  the  world's  in- 
definite words,  which  every  body  applies  with  his  own  meaning. 
Our  analysis  and  system  do  not  therefore  reach  the  endless  no- 
tions of  its  metaphysical  explanations.  In  a  former  page  I  tried 
but  failed,  to  satisfy  myself  with  what  should  be  a  meaning  of 
the  term.  Sometimes  it  is  represented  as  a  pillar  of  fire  illumi- 
nating the  world;  and  again  as  a  farthing-taper,  of  poetry  de- 
lighting a  doating  mother,  in  its  petticoat-years.  From  all  that 
can  be  guessed  of  ^genius'  from  Transcendental  poets,  who  sup- 
pose they  possess  it,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  inspiration,'  only 
known  to  those  who  breathe  it;  drawn  from  the  general  elements 
of  the  *  beautiful  and  the  goodj*  and  sent  from  the  Empyrean  down 
to  warm  the  frigid  regions  of  philosophic  thought.  But  it  ap- 
pears, that  both  Shakspeare  and  Miltonj  whom  the  Transcen- 
dental would  indue  with  an  etherial  firej  always  warm  their 
sublime  'genius*  with  their  philosophy;  never  using  the  word  in 
an  intellectual  meaning:  and  that  Bacon  who  illuminated  the 
world  with  a  stronger  light  than  that  of  poetical  *  genius,*  em- 
ploys it  only  as  the  common  word,  understanding :  though  Thom- 
son with  a  nearer  approach  to  the  meaning  of  a  general  mentivity, 
speaks  of  Milton,  asj 

A  geniuB  uoiversal  as  his  theme; 

Astonishing  as  chaos,  as  the  bloom 

Of  flowery  Eden  fair,  as  Heaven  sublime! 

The  word  Genius  is  taken  from  the  ancient  mythology  of  a 
familiar  spirit  or  demon  residing  in  an  individual;  exemplified  in 
the  self-delusion,  or  trick  of  Socrates,  and  of  Numa,  to  severalij 
mislead  the  metaphysical  Greekj  and  the  rude  credulity  of  the 
Roman  people. 
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The  terms  Great,  Good,  Bad,  Wise,  and  Foolish,  with  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  and  may  occur  to  the  Reader, 
indeed  include  the  particulars  of  the  five  constituents,  with  the 
degrees  and  combinations  of  their  qualities.  But  the  schools  of 
metaphysicians,  of  logical  expounders,  professors  of  intellectual 
philosophy,  and  writers  on  the  mind,  having  neglected  to  in- 
vestigate and  classify  the  working  plan  of  that  mind,  are  still 
ignorant  of  specific  differences  under  these  generic  terms;  and 
have  therefore  taught  their  scholars,  little  more  than  confused 
notions  with  an  indefinite  nomenclature;  while  their  scholars 
have  spread  these  unsatisfactory  notions  and  terms  throughout 
the  world. 

Who  is  he  that  just  parted  from  you?  says  the  common  in- 
quirer, to  the  metaphysician.  He  is,  sir,  a  person  of  extraordinary 
intellect,  of  broad  compass,  and  profundity.  And  what  is  an 
intellect  of  vast  compass  and  profundity?  Why,  it  is  a  vast 
mind.  And  what  is  a  vast  mind?  That  sublime  power  in  man 
that  thinks.  And  what  thinks?  The  spirit  that  God  breathed 
into  him,  and  made  him  a  living  soul.  This  is  the  manner  an 
inquirer  into  the  mind  and  all  its  obvious  and  describable  func- 
tions is  answered  by  metaphysical  notions,  or  words,  changed 
into  other  words.  Talent,  another  single  and  indefinite  term, 
like  that  of  Genius,  is  applied  to  any  ability,  skill  or  power  in 
particular  departments,  or  to  eminence  of  the  whole  mind ;  as  we 
say  a  talent  for  music,  or  call  political  candidates,  men  of  ^  great 
talents/  But  this  term  designates  no  constituent,  nor  quality; 
and  as  these  together  embrace  the  whole  mind,  it  describes  none 
of  its  materials^  and  these  being  the  mind  and  the  man,  the  word 
talent  can  neither  denote  nor  explain,  one  of  its  numberless  facts. 
The  world  however  vaguely  employs  it,  as  something  of  more 
value  than  something  else;  and  therefore  furnishing  no  measure 
of  the  materials  of  one  mind,  with  those  of  another. 

Smart,  and  Acute,  are  used  as  terms  for  mental  distinction, 
by  a  kind  of  confusion  of  conventional  meaning;  except  it  may 
be  for  some  pungency  of  the  ^  animal  spirits '  in  one  case ;  and  in 
the  other,  for  a  concentration,  that  draws  attention  to  a  point  on 
a  single  and  limited  subject,  that  may,  as  it  were,  pierce  and  un- 
fold it.     All  we  can  see  of  our  analysis  in  these  words  is,  that 
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they  may  imply  a  vivid  and  quick  quality  in  excursion  and  elec- 
tion, on  a  limited  number  of  perceptions.  But  the  Smart  and 
Acute  agencies  are  only  a  portion,  and  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  working  plan  of  the  mind. 

There  are  many  other  single  terms,  commonly  used,  both  by 
the  educated  and  the  vulgar,  which  I  cannot  here  bring  to  mind; 
but  as  they  recur  to  the  Reader,  he  may  perhaps  be  able  to  ex- 
plain, by  the  principles  of  the  preceding  analysis,  and  by  the 
examples  we  have  given  of  the  limited  and  indefinite  meaning  of 
vulgar  nomenclature.  I  have  not  throughout  this  Work  technic- 
ally used  the  term  understanding;  though  there  is  no  objection 
to  its  being  employed  generally  as  a  single  term,  to  signify  like 
intellect,  mind,  and  thoughtj  the  whole  assembled  constituents 
and  their  qualities,  as  we  have  used  them.  We  have  adopted 
from  the  old  school,  their  single  term  Perception;  and  have 
applied  it  to  every  function  of  the  mind,  even  to  its  verbal  sign. 
For  the  single  term  memory,  we  have  substituted  memorial  per- 
ception, which  classes  it  with  the  other  constituents,  of  the  simple 
system  we  have  endeavored  to  describe.  For  ^imagination,' we 
substitute  the  terms  Primary  and  Memorial  Excursion,  by  which 
terms  they  are  in  our  system,  classed  with  the  constituents,  and 
an  eminent  quality.  For  ^Association,'  we  substitute  joint  com- 
parison of  Relationships  in  the  primary  and  memorial  images 
and  types.  For  ^Reason,'  the  classification  of  a  Train  of  these 
relationships;  and  for  'Judgment,'  an  Elective  conclusion  on  some 
single  case  of  relationship,  in  a  final  decision  upon  truth  or  error. 
There  are  many  terms  discriminative  of  the  mind,  and  combined 
to  form  several  of  the  characters  previously  described,  which  are 
singly  employed  on  the  common  tongue,  without  the  connection 
they  have  in  the  preceding  systematic  arrangement.  Thus  the 
words  ambition,  cunning,  jealousy,  envy,  pride,  vanity,  self-will, 
avarice,  and  other  designations  of  mind  called  passions,  are 
severally  resolvable  into  the  quality  of  selfishness.  Energy,  into 
the  actionary,  quick,  and  vivid  quality.  Imbecility  into  the  too 
vivid  or  the  too  faint,  too  quick  or  too  slow,  too  wide  or  too 
limited  an  excursion,  and  a  general  imperfection  of  the  constitu- 
ents and  their  qualities.  Pleasure,  into  the  many  forms  and 
combinations  of  the  agreeable.     Conformity,  into  the  weakness 
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of  the  primarj  constituent,  and  into  making  comparisons  and 
conclusions,  from  the  doubtful  authority  of  the  primary  and 
memorial  perceptions  of  others.  Conceit  and  impudence,  into 
ignorance  of  those  constituents  and  qualities  which  insure  knowl- 
edge, power,  and  modesty.  And  in  like  manner,,  of  those  individual 
terms  of  character  which  the  Reader  may  resolve  into  combina- 
tions of  the  materials  of  thought,  we  have  so  abundantly  described. 
The  preceding  analysis  of  the  mind,  and  the  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  both  good  and  bad  character  proceeds  from 
natural  ordination,  or  from  the  human  perversion  of  the  con- 
stituents and  qualities,  afford  the  means  for  comparing  the  broad, 
precise,  and  practical  discrimination  of  the  just  working  plan  of 
the  intellect,  and  its  accurate  nomenclaturej  with  the  examples 
of  the  slovenly  and  muddled  attempt  to  class  it  under  the  indefi- 
nite divisions  of  memory,  imagination,  reason  and  judgment;  and 
then,  without  reference  even  to  these,  to  found  descriptions  of 
how  it  thinks,  and  what  it  does,  both  good  and  bad;  and  how  an 
indefinite  nomenclature  may  be  vainly  applied  to  specify  the 
varied  detail  of  its  particular  functions.  This  comparison  will 
teach  us  what  a  farrago  of  notions  and  words  we  have  been  grop- 
ing after,  without  being  able  to  form  a  clear,  and  consistent 
system,  that  with  general  consent  can  be  made  the  foundation  of 
an  education  for  man,  in  the  highest  genus  of  all  knowledgej  the 
knowledge,  at  once  of  his  mind  and  of  himself.  This  is  an  un- 
locked for  result  from  the  simple  investigation  of  the  mind,  as  a 
purely  physical  function  of  the  senses  and  the  brain :  and  may 
seem  strange  when  compared  with  the  labor  of  the  loftiest^  the 
broadeatj  and  the  most  profound  intellects,  as  we  are  told,  of 
every  age,  working  by  the  metaphysical  method,  on  the  vagary 
of  a  spiritual  mind.  But  spirit,  by  definition,  having  neither 
hight,  depth,  nor  extension,  nor  any  other  property  of  matter, 
the  world's  vain  powers  of  inquiry  have  been  wasted  on  words; 
and  the  spiritual  secret  of  the  case-hardened  intellect,  as  if  matter 
in  reality,  still  continues  impenetrable.  This  analytic  Work  has 
tried  the  physical  method  on  this  confounding  and  forlorn  hope  of 
discovery;  and  as  our  endeavor  is  now  about  to  be  closed,  the 
Reader  is  invited  to  decide,  whether  with  failure  or  success. 
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Article  XXXVIII.  On  the  Common  Mode  of  Drawing 

Character, 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  this  section,  we  cannot  withhold 
some  passing  remarks  on  the  common  mode  of  describing  char- 
acter, in  the  old  Eastern  sayings,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the 
sentences  of  Confucius,  and  that  of  the  endless  gumble  of  its  ele- 
ments by  the  interminable  novelists  of  the  present  day.  An 
essential  requisite  for  chemically  describing  a  substance,  and  for 
visibly  painting  a  thing,  is  a  knowledge  of  its  composition,  in  the 
first  cascj  and  its  form,  color  and  shaded  light  in  the  last.  In 
like  manner,  human  character  cannot  be  accurately  represented, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  mind,  with  the  agreements  and 
the  inconsistencies  of  its  constituents  and  qualities,  in  all  their 
degrees  of  eminence,  and  of  inferiority.  Has  any  one  case  of 
every  historic  character  been  founded  on  this  knowledge?  The 
mind  is  known  only  through  its  actionary  quality;  and  its  true 
record  is  its  intellectual  work,  either  as  seen,  or  symbolized  by 
writing,  or  described  by  speech.  But  descriptions  of  the  mind, 
and  of  its  works  are  too  often  the  efibrts  of  writers  to  display 
what  they  have  learned  from  rhetoric,  set-ofi*  by  instances  and 
anecdotes,  gathered  from  common  report  and  the  possibilities  of 
character.  Hence  we  have  the  writer's  vague  notions  of  the  man, 
rather  than  a  description  of  the  working  plan  of  his  intellect. 
Who  believes  the  story  of  the  lucky  merit  of  Protogenes,  though 
it  might  be  true,  that  he  was  starving  at  Rhodes,  when  Appelles 
bought  some  of  his  pictures:  and  then  all  the  ignorant  Rhodeans 
were  in  a  furor  to  buy  the  rest  of  them?  Here  the  character  of 
Protogenes  is  described  by  the  pride,  vanity,  and  shame  of  the 
whole  town.  Or  who  believes  the  story  of  a  passing  horse  neigh- 
ing at  the  picture  of  Alexander's  Bucephalus,  when  the  King 
could  not  perceive  the  truth  of  the  painting;  and  that  Appelles, 
or  somebody,  told  his  Majesty  that  the  horse  was  a  better  judge 
than  himself?  But  the  paintings  of  the  Grecian  artists,  and  all 
their  writings  on  the  art,  which  were  the  actionary  signs  of  their 
truth  and  taste  are  lost ;  and  it  is  nearly  allied  to  metaphysical 
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notion,  to  take  the  authority  of  those  who  have  recorded,  only 
childish  wonders  of  the  art.* 

Apply  this  rule  to  nine-tenths  of  the  Biographers  of  every  age. 
They  attempt  to  describe  the  mindj  for  character  is  mindj  in  ig- 
norance of  its  physical  materials,  and  of  the  just  and  the  perverted 
exercise  of  their  working  plan.  We  must  therefore  inferj  their 
characters  are  drawn  from  their  limited  and  imperfect  notions  of 
the  spiritual  mind;  not  from  the  physical  and  general  laws  of  the 
senses  and  the  brain,  they  designed  to  portray.  In  the  life  of 
Caesar,  by  Lucan,  Plutarch,  and  Suetonius,  and  in  his  eulogy  by 
Pliny,  with  the  license  of  the  first,  in  all  of  them,  we  know  not 
what  belongs  to  him,  and  what  to  other  bold  and  ambitious  dema- 
gogues: for  the  ignorant  mind^  I  call  it  so  when  it  knows  not  itselfj 
IB  a  great  busy-body,  and  is  very  apt  to  run  with  its  gossiping  fables 
and  confusion,  into  the  descriptive  rights  of  character,  no  less  than 
into  the  common  and  private  business  of  others.  And  with  what 
ancient  or  modern  character  have  not  these  anecdotal  notions  of 
biographers  intermeddled?  It  is  this  which  has  multiplied  the 
written  lives  of  *  great  men;'  each  biographer,  with  a  call  of 
vanity,  aiming  to  lay  some  touchj  dipt  from  his  own  mind,  or  from 
gossiping  authority  no  clearer  than  his  ownj  on  the  often  re- 
touched and  'teased'  portrait  of  his  subject-character. 

We  do  not  say,  how  far  this  principle  of  drawing  character  may 
apply  even  to  the  higher  poets.  Do  not  all  of  them  describe  in- 
tellectual manj  rather  from  conventional  discrimination  by  the 
times,  and  by  the  fashion  of  thought,  than  from  the  various  uses 

*  The  Greeks,  by  stiU  remaining  proof,  were  successful  in  the  principles  and 
execution  of  Sculpture,  which  is  the  most  simple  and  the  easiest  of  all  the  arts. 
Their  Temple  Architecture,  which  still  remains,  is  grand  and  graceful,  but  un- 
Taried;  for  in  their  metaphysics,  they  considered,  that  only  such  structures 
Bbould  be  offered  to  the  unalterable  dignity  of  their  Gods.  Of  their  music  we 
know  nothing  except  its  theory,  and  that  is  not  always  clear.  Nor  can  we  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  on  their  Painting,  since,  what  does  remain,  even  with  all 
their  eulogistic  anecdotes,  does  not  give  it  much  eminence:  and  modern  cre- 
dality  has  in  this  art  been  reduced  to  the  slavery  of  authority.  And  so  it  is  on 
the  audible  part  of  ancient  Eloquence;  wherein,  with  but  two  or  three  imperfect 
and  blundering  steps  of  yocal  analysis,  and  no  practical  application,  the  yain- 
glory  of  the  Greeks  would,  on  Classical  authority,  seem  to  teach  usj  we  have 
nothing  to  discover  in  speech ;  and  the  modern  rhetorician  has  advised  us  to  sit 
down  in  despair  of  even  approaching  the  perfection  of  their  knowledge. 
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of  the  constituents  and  qualities ;  for  it  is  their  working  plan  that 
forms  every  wise  and  foolish,  virtuous  and  vicious  character. 
There  are  in  the  human  mind,  certain  consistent  and  inconsistent 
combinations  of  the  five  perceptions  and  their  qualities ;  a  respec- 
tive regard  or  disregard  to  which  affords  the  different  means  for 
an  accurate  or  an  unfaithful  description.  The  Grecian  Poets  give 
a  shocking  portrait  of  the  incongruity  of  the  mental,  or  rather 
the  passionate  character  of  the  whole  family  of  Olympus:  and 
what  the  Jews  portray  of  the  mentivity  of  their  single  God-head, 
by  joining  Almighty  Wisdom  and  Holiness  with  unreasonable  and 
inconsistent  Lawsj  however  they  resolved  these  into  the  pure 
and  sinless  will  of  their  Jehovahj  was,  with  the  rejection  of  a 
few  particular  passions,  derived  from  some  previous  Theology. 
The  intellectual  discrimination  which  could  not  perceive  heavenly 
and  metaphysical  incongruities,  would  be  slow  to  perceive  the  in- 
consistencies of  human  character.  And  we  may  here  find  a  mo- 
tive for  reversing  the  account  in  the  Jewish  biography  of  Adam 
that  God  made  man  in  his  own  divine  imagej  to  the  more  probable 
fact,  that  Moses  or  somebody  else,  may,  in  his  own  metaphysical 
creation,  have  made  a  God  to  himself,  not  only  in  the  image 
of  his  own  outward  form,  but  in  the  muddled  and  degraded  resem- 
blance to  his  perverted  Constituents  and  Qualities.  Milton,  too, 
has  mingled  a  universal  and  transcendant  potency  with  a  more 
omnipotent  fatej  in  the  uncontrolable  necessity  of  the  fall  of  ma^ 
joined  to  an  Almighty  and  uncontrolable  will  finally  to  redeem 
him;  and  in  imitation  of  human  imbecility^  setting  up  Almighty 
government  to  scorn,  by  his  making  war  upon  preventable  rebel- 
lion in  Heaven.  I  am  not  here  speaking  from  the  contentions 
systems  of  Theology,  but  from  the  clear,  full,  and  proved  devel- 
opment of  the  human  mind. 

These  mistakes  of  character  were  the  result  of  ascribing  to  the 
metaphysical  notions  of  intellectual  heaven,  all  the  narrow,  lim- 
ited, and  perverted  perceptions  of  man.  It  is  from  the  habit  of 
human  thinking  made  more  remarkable,  in  its  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies, when  transferred  to  a  supposed  higher  state  of  being, 
that  all  the  delineations  of  earthly  character  are  liable  to  similar 
errors  and  inconsistencies.  We  pass  them  by,  because  they  are 
drawn  from  a  conventional  fund  of  jumbled  materials,  or  as  we 
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call  them,  constituents  and  qualities.  The  materials  of  this  fund 
have,  from  the  earliest  period,  been  so  intermingled  by  the  poets, 
historians,  dramatists,  and  novelists,  that  certain  aggregates  of 
the  fund,  being  used  so  often,  become  like  standing-type  for 
printing  oflF  character,  whenever  it  is  wanted,  by  those  who  have 
not  the  means  of  sketching  it  with  truth  and  consistency  from 
nature.  And  yet  from  there  being  little  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stituents and  qualities,  and  no  order  in  that  little,  there  can  be  no 
classification  for  criticism  in  the  Reader's  mind.  Hence,  from 
there  being  no  strict  division  and  nomenclature  in  perception,  its 
memorial  is  limited  and  weak  for  the  characters  described :  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  we  read  in  common  authors,  the  very  same 
elements  of  character  drawn  under  another  name,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  identity.  This  view  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  extempo- 
raneous prayer.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  phrases  and  sen- 
tences, used  in  Church  and  elsewhere,  for  glorifying  the  Deity, 
for  the  confession  of  faith,  the  humility  of  contrition,  the  forgiving 
of  sins,  with  imploring  hopes  for  daily  bread,  and  for  grace  and 
mercy.  The  subject  of  these  prayers,  and  their  words  having  no 
order  become  so  vague  and  tiresome  to  the  ear  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  Laity,  that  they  wear  out  its  memorial;  and  though  often 
heard,  are  scarcely  recognized.  The  early  part  of  my  life  was 
under  the  hearing  of  the  Episcopal  service.  When  at  Boarding 
schools,  and  at  College,  under  that  of  the  Presbyterian  extempo- 
raneous prayers.  My  memory  can  yet  spread  itself  through  the 
former  in  subject,  order,  and  words :  whereas  of  the  latter,  except 
in  the  summary  just  given,  which  I  never  thought  of  till  nowj  I 
can  record  no  arrangement  or  words,  and  only  two  phrases,  which 
from  their  oddity,  at  the  time,  strongly  impressed,  if  they  did  not 
shock  the  ear.  Most  persons,  with  no  order  in  the  working  ma- 
terials of  the  mind,  have  a  like  feeble  memorial  of  the  particulars 
of  described  character.  It  is  the  habit  of  this  inattention  that 
invites  the  carelessness  of  most  biographers,  who  write  to  obtain 
the  sympathy  of  their  readers  rather  than  to  instruct  them.  This 
portraying  for  vulgar  expectation,  or  as  it  were  bringing-out  a 
character,  in  the  fashion,  is  not  unfrequently  found  among  the 
higher  classes  of  writers;  and  in  nine- tenths  of  the  dramatists, 
historians,  biographers,  writers  of  characters  in  sentences,  pro- 
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We  here  give  an  illastration  of  this  mode  of  sketching  cha^ 
actor  in  general  terms,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  particnlars  on 
which  its  accuracy  should  be  founded. 

Dr.  Currie  in  his  life  of  Burns  the  Scotish  Poet,  remarks,  that 
^he  rose  by  the  strength  of  his  talents,  and  fell  by  the  strength 
of  his  passions.'  To  amplify  this  sentence  in  the  language  of  the 
metaphysicians  would  bej  to  say  much  about  nothing,  and  teach 
very  little  of  any  thing.  Taking  here  the  indefinite  word  ^talents' 
to  be  no  more  than  the  general  term  mind,  and  the  term  passions, 
to  mean,  in  the  new  system  of  perceptions,  the  qualities  of  vivid- 
ness, force,  and  quicknessj  we  may  generalize  the  above  sketch, 
by  saying  that  one  part  of  the  constituents  and  qualities  of  the 
poet's  intellect  was  of  a  superior  and  effective^  another  of  a  com- 
mon or  a  perverted  character;  and  that  the  latter  crossed  and 
limited  but  did  not  defeat  the  destined  purpose  of  the  former. 

That  divining  rod  of  physical  observation,  which  we  have  used 
to  discover  the  hidden  spring  of  other  intellects,  will  guide  us  in 
the  particular  test  we  are  now  about  to  apply. 

Under  this  rule,  the  mind  of  Robert  Bums  will  appear  to  be 
picturesk,  so  to  speak,  in  the  home  and  rustic  scenes  of  the  cot- 
tage, with  its  glens  and  streams  and  braesj  in  the  simple  and  easy 
grouping  of  its  unaffected  sportsj  in  the  cheerful  voices  from  the 
*  flowering  thorn  j'  and  the  gay  but  modest  beauty  of  its  cherished 
flowers;  of  much  striking  interest  to  a  poetic  perception;  with 
many  touches  of  pathos,  beauty,  humor,  and  wit;  and  rising 
occasionally,  but  never  steadily  towards  the  inferior  boundary  of 
the  higher  intellect. 

His  primary  perceptions  were  almost  exclusively  limited  to 
Scotland,  its  things  and  persons;  its  mountains,  its  streams, 
flowers,  birds,  songs,  loves,  and  conviviality;  its  boasted  honest 
^len  and  bonny  lasses ;  a  sort  of  over-weening  regard  to  its  hum- 
ble life  and  poverty,  with  a  narrow  jealousy  of  its  elevated  ranks; 
looking  at  every  thing  with  too  much  reference  to  himself,  and 
seemingly  with  indifierence  to  the  broader  interests  of  mankind. 

With  this  contracted  constituent  at  the  entrance  to  his  mind, 
and  no  enlarged  school  of  instruction,  or  self-education,  or  read- 
ing, and  little  by  verbal  exchange  of  thought,  except  the    ocular 
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and  the  conyiyialj  his  memorial  circuit  extended  not  far  beyond 
his  primary  limitation. 

His  joint  comparisons  were  made,  and  his  conclusions  drawn 
from  his  restricted  primary  and  memorial,  and  from  his  own  con- 
ceit that  Lyric  poetry  being  the  great  good  of  the  world,  the 
Poet  of  song  should  be  its  special  care. 

In  the  verbal  sign,  his  phrase  and  language  had  often  edge 
and  force,  as  well  as  delicacy  for  all  their  purposes:  and  his 
quiescent  reflections  always  speak  delight  in  the  actionary  words 
of  his  poetry.  His  conversation  was  too  often  bent  upon  songj 
his  other  selfj  or  to  personal  complaint.  His  abundant  letter- 
writing  was  perhaps  in  himself  as  in  others,  from  a  vanity  to  set 
his  signature  and  common  thoughts  before  the  eyes  of  men. 

The  qualities  of  his  perceptions  were  variously  natural  or  per- 
verted: the  best  rarely  directing  him  to  useful  industry;  for  with 
him  as  with  too  many  others,  the  notion  of  ^Genius'  and  the 
reality  of  work  were  incompatible.  As  he  did  use  his  constituents, 
they  were  vivid,  forcible,  and  quick,  for  the  images  and  types  of 
his  thoughts,  and  the  pictures  of  his  language;  but  their  degrees 
were  not  under  due  control. 

His  excursive  quality  was  restrained  by  the  limits  of  his  pri- 
mary and  memorial  fields :  but  within  these  limits,  it  was  ready, 
vivid,  forcible,  and  quick  in  its  flight. 

His  elective  choice  though  bounded,  was  still  directed  by  the 
necessity  of  the  related  tie;  yet  his  materials  for  a  joint  com- 
parison being  only  a  scanty  share  of  the  abundant  things  of 
nature,  he  had  little  originality  in  poetry,  and  none  for  the  clas- 
sification and  advancement  of  general  knowledge. 

Pride  in  his  rise  from  a  humble  conditionj  with  the  conceit  and 
vanity  of  ^Genius,'  and  the  flattery  of  high  and  low  companionsj 
added  to  disappointment  in  his  worldly  affairs  and  prospects,  kept 
him  under  a  constant  mutation  between  the  agreeable  and  the 
disagreeable  quality. 

His  perceptions  like  those  of  all  minds,  were  involuntary ;  but 
the  notion  which  '  Genius '  has  of  its  own  free-will,  became  a  self- 
will,  to  mar  by  the  vividness  and  force  of  passion,  many  of  his 
regular  and  obligatory  duties.  His  life  was  an  odd  compound  of 
Independence  and  conformity.  His  pride  and  open  conceit  would 
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We  here  give  an  illastration  of  this  mode  of  sketching  ch«^ 
acter  in  general  terms,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  particulars  on 
which  its  accuracy  should  be  founded. 

Dr.  Currie  in  his  life  of  Burns  the  Scotish  Poet,  remarks,  that 
^he  rose  by  the  strength  of  his  talents,  and  fell  by  the  strength 
of  his  passions.'  To  amplify  this  sentence  in  the  language  of  the 
metaphysicians  would  bej  to  say  much  about  nothing,  and  teach 
very  little  of  any  thing.  Taking  here  the  indefinite  word  ^talents' 
to  be  no  more  than  the  general  term  mind,  and  the  term  passions, 
to  mean,  in  the  new  system  of  perceptions,  the  qualities  of  vivid- 
ness,  force,  and  quicknessj  we  may  generalize  the  above  sketch, 
by  saying  that  one  part  of  the  constituents  and  qualities  of  the 
poet's  intellect  was  of  a  superior  and  effective^  another  of  a  com- 
mon or  a  perverted  character;  and  that  the  latter  crossed  and 
limited  but  did  not  defeat  the  destined  purpose  of  the  former. 

That  divining  rod  of  physical  observation,  which  we  have  used 
to  discover  the  hidden  spring  of  other  intellects,  will  guide  os  in 
the  particular  test  we  are  now  about  to  apply. 

Under  this  rule,  the  mind  of  Robert  Bums  will  appear  to  be 
picturesk,  so  to  speak,  in  the  home  and  rustic  scenes  of  the  cot- 
tage, with  its  glens  and  streams  and  braesj  in  the  simple  and  easy 
grouping  of  its  unaffected  sportsj  in  the  cheerful  voices  from  the 
*  flowering  thorn  j'  and  the  gay  but  modest  beauty  of  its  cherished 
flowers;  of  much  striking  interest  to  a  poetic  perception;  with 
many  touches  of  pathos,  beauty,  humor,  and  wit;  and  rising 
occasionally,  but  never  steadily  towards  the  inferior  boundary  of 
the  higher  intellect. 

His  primary  perceptions  were  almost  exclusively  limited  to 
Scotland,  its  things  and  persons;  its  mountains,  its  streams, 
flowers,  birds,  songs,  loves,  and  conviviality;  its  boasted  honest 
^len  and  bonny  lasses ;  a  sort  of  over-weening  regard  to  its  hum- 
ble life  and  poverty,  with  a  narrow  jealousy  of  its  elevated  ranks; 
looking  at  every  thing  with  too  much  reference  to  himself,  and 
seemingly  with  indifierence  to  the  broader  interests  of  mankind. 

With  this  contracted  constituent  at  the  entrance  to  his  mind, 
and  no  enlarged  school  of  instruction,  or  self-education,  or  read- 
ing, and  little  by  verbal  exchange  of  thought,  except  the   ocular 
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and  the  conyiyialj  his  memorial  circuit  extended  not  far  beyond 
his  primary  limitation. 

His  joint  comparisons  were  made,  and  his  conclusions  drawn 
from  his  restricted  primary  and  memorial,  and  from  his  own  con- 
ceit that  Lyric  poetry  being  the  great  good  of  the  world,  the 
Poet  of  song  should  be  its  special  care. 

In  the  verbal  sign,  his  phrase  and  language  had  often  edge 
and  force,  as  well  as  delicacy  for  all  their  purposes:  and  his 
quiescent  reflections  always  speak  delight  in  the  actionary  words 
of  his  poetry.  His  conversation  was  too  often  bent  upon  songj 
his  other  selfj  or  to  personal  complaint.  His  abundant  letter- 
writing  was  perhaps  in  himself  as  in  others,  from  a  vanity  to  set 
his  signature  and  common  thoughts  before  the  eyes  of  men. 

The  qualities  of  his  perceptions  were  variously  natural  or  per- 
verted: the  best  rarely  directing  him  to  useful  industry;  for  with 
him  as  with  too  many  others,  the  notion  of  'Genius'  and  the 
reality  of  work  were  incompatible.  As  he  did  use  his  constituents, 
they  were  vivid,  forcible,  and  quick,  for  the  images  and  types  of 
his  thoughts,  and  the  pictures  of  his  language ;  but  their  degrees 
were  not  under  due  control. 

His  excursive  quality  was  restrained  by  the  limits  of  his  pri- 
mary and  memorial  fields :  but  within  these  limits,  it  was  ready, 
vivid,  forcible,  and  quick  in  its  flight. 

His  elective  choice  though  bounded,  was  still  directed  by  the 
necessity  of  the  related  tie;  yet  his  materials  for  a  joint  com- 
parison being  only  a  scanty  share  of  the  abundant  things  of 
nature,  he  had  little  originality  in  poetry,  and  none  for  the  clas- 
sification and  advancement  of  general  knowledge. 

Pride  in  his  rise  from  a  humble  conditionj  with  the  conceit  and 
vanity  of  *  Genius,*  and  the  flattery  of  high  and  low  companions; 
added  to  disappointment  in  his  worldly  affairs  and  prospects,  kept 
him  under  a  constant  mutation  between  the  agreeable  and  the 
disagreeable  quality. 

His  perceptions  like  those  of  all  minds,  were  involuntary ;  but 
thie  notion  which  ^  Genius '  has  of  its  own  free-will,  became  a  self- 
will,  to  mar  by  the  vividness  and  force  of  passion,  many  of  his 
regular  and  obligatory  duties.  His  life  was  an  odd  compound  of 
Independence  and  conformity.  His  pride  and  open  conceit  would 
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have  assumed  the  former;  but  his  vanity  in  courting  the  praise 
of  the  world,  repressed  his  full  independence,  by  a  secret  con- 
formity to  many  of  its  thoughtless  conventionalities.  Thus  he 
at  least  looked  towards  wealth  and  nobility,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  jealous  of  them. 

There  is  no  cause  to  question  his  Truth :  though  vanity  is  often 
here  a  transgressor.     Burns  had  too  much  pride  for  that. 

His  perceptions,  like  those  of  the  class  of  poets  that  write  for 
popularity,  being  made  up  of  familiar  images  and  types,  were 
prone  rather  to  the  unmixed  memorial  quality,  than  to  that, 
mixed  with  primary  images  and  types,  which  the  strictness  of 
broad  poetical  truth  requires. 

Little  can  be  said  of  his  quality  of  Foresight.  Nor  was  there 
much  habit  in  his  mind,  except  in  his  self-will,  his  waywardness, 
his  devotion  to  Bacchus,  to  love,  and  to  Scotish  songs. 

Burns  was  selfish  in  his  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  say  precisely,  what  his  ambition  was.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  selfishness  of  avarice;  or  it  was  overruled 
by  that  reverse  selfishness,  the  free-will  of  prodigality.  Altogether 
his  selfishness  was  not  in  a  worldly  sense  criminal;  and  in  its 
gratification,  was  less  injurious  to  others  than  to  himself. 

This  is  our  analytic  detail  of  the  mind  of  Burns,  for  rectifying 
the  above  general  sketch  by  his  Biographer:  and  the  Reader  may 
now  be  able  to  change  to  more  assignable  language,  the  sentence 
that  he  'rose  by  the  strength  of  his  talents,  and  fell  by  the 
strength  of  his  passions.'  For  if  we  have  described  his  char- 
acter aright,  he  rose  to  what  he  was,  solely  from  the  limitation 
of  his  excursive  and  his  electivej  and  by  the  excess  of  his  vivid, 
quick,  and  forcible  qualities;  showing,  that  he  both  rose  and  fell 
by  the  destined  power  of  his  perceptions^  the  imperfection  of  one 
part  of  the  working  plan  of  his  qualities,  and  an  excess  in  another. 

The  memory  of  Burns  has  many  friends.  His  songs,  his  humor- 
ous and  reflective  poetry,  have  many  thoughtful  admirers;  and 
when  I  desire  to  be  counted  among  these,  let  us  not  be  dissatis- 
fied or  offended,  if  the  scale  of  intellectual  measurement  we  have 
applied  to  mankind  should  change  any  estimate  we  might  have 
formed  of  his  mind,  through  the  earnest  sympathy  we  may  have 
taken  in  his  love  of  Scotish  song.     We  must  not  say  in  the  Ian- 
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gnage  of  the  world,  that  a  virtue  can  redeem  a  vice ;  but  we  are 
too  apt  to  let  one  overrule  the  perception  of  the  other.  What 
the  old  school  calls  the  'heart,*  and  we  call  the  feeling  of  the  per- 
ceptive system,  is,  in  its  mutuality,  our  strongest  tie  to  each 
other :  and  there  seems  to  be  in  the  human  ear,  when  it  has  the 
instinct  of  melody,  a  natural  and  universal  love  of  that  delightful 
succession  of  tunable  sound,  which  the  Scotish  song,  beyond  any 
other  known  collection  of  simple  vocal  airs,  has  embodied  into  a 
union  of  a  natural,  a  refined,  and  unaffectedly  cultivated  taste. 
And  if  the  science  of  music,  which  has  richly  developed  the  ways 
and  means  of  Counter  point,  had  applied  the  natural  instinct  of 
accompaniment  to  the  natural  instinct  of  the  Scotish  melody,  in- 
stead of  turning  music  over  to  the  fantastic  vanity  of  nimble 
fingers,  and  a  pliant  throatj  it  would  have  more  strictly  fulfilled 
the  ordination  of  God  and  Nature,  for  the  delights  of  grandeur, 
pathos,  gaiety,  and  grace,  which  constitute  the  feeling  of  music 
in  the  human  ear. 

I  would  place  myself  far  beneath  those  who  have  a  knowledge 
and  discrimination  on  all  these  Scotish  melodies,  yet  I  must  pre- 
sume to  ask  for  a  seat  beside  them  in  the  enjoyment  and  admira- 
tion of  those  which  are  at  the  imperfect  call  of  my  humble  Instru- 
ments and  Voice.  Among  those  with  many  others  that  our  Poet's 
thought  has  marked  to  itself  for  pathos,  or  gaiety,  in  word  or  in 
airj  we  oft  revert  to  those  simple  measures^  the  *  Flowers  of  the 
Forest,'  *Braw  Lads  of  Gala  Water,'  'The  Lass  of  Patie's  Mill,' 
*Gin  living  Worth,'  and  in  the  Poet's  own  line  'Give  me  a  canny 
hour  at  e'en.'  And  these  with  a  return  of  absorbing  pleasure  to 
the  ear,  will  always  bring  before  me  the  enduring,  yet  still  not 
blameless  memory  of  Robert  Burns. 


Article  XXXIX.   Some  Preparatory  Remarks  on  the 

Character  of  Shakspeare. 

The  great  Shakspeare  has,  in  his  too  frequent  plagiary  from 

other  authors,  drawn  on  their  store  of  conventional  character; 
Vol.  11—27 
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and  where  he  is  what  we  call  original,  the  originality  appears  to 
consist  in  his  extraordinary  mode  of  reflectiye  illustration,  by  his 
vast  excursion  after  relationships  over  the  primary  and  memorial, 
rather  than  in  the  leading  traits  of  the  character,  which  are  gen- 
erally conventional.  And  if  England,  America,  and  even  the 
whole  English  Language  will  discourse  patiently  on  the  sacrilege 
of  measuring  its  Divine  Poet,  by  the  gage  of  physical  analysis; 
we  will  perhaps  be  able  to  represent  him  as  the  Facile  Princepii 
or  Chief  of  Elizabethan  dramatists,  of  similar  flesh,  and  blood, 
and  thought,  and  pen.  It  was  the  ancient  habit  of  the  meta- 
physical world,  to  deify  the  earliest  leaders  in  government  and 
the  arts ;  and  we  know  not  when  or  where  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Mars, 
Esculapius,  and  Ceres  were  born.  But  it  is  the  practice  of  a 
modern  church,  to  canonize,  after  a  hundred  years,  when  the 
follies  or  the  faults  of  the  Saint  are  forgotten ;  and  when  a  noisy 
politician  or  a  benevolent  pharisee  is  very  popular,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  give  him  half  his  apotheosis  before  his  death.  Shak- 
speare  lived  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  notwithstand- 
ing some  little  naughtiness  in  early  life,  which  however  is  now 
doubted  or  denied;  he  is  by  his  votaries  set  as  the  brightest 
star  that  has  yet  shone  or  is  likely  to  shine  in  the  firmament  of 
intellect.  There  is  a  slanderous  story  of  Hippocratesj  that  having 
copied-out  the  cases  of  disease  and  cure,  recorded  by  votive 
patients  in  the  Temple  of  Cos,  he  burnt  the  temple,  and  published 
the  tablets  as  the  record  of  his  own  experience.  The  critics  and 
players  have  practiced  the  story  of  Hippocrates,  and  slandered 
the  true  and  honest  fame  of  Shakspeare,  by  keeping  out  of  view, 
though  not  destroying,  the  productions  of  his  dramatic  predeces- 
sors, and  cotemporaries.  But  Shakspeare  under  the  pens  of 
critics,  the  jubilee  of  players,  and  the  extacies  of  poets,  has  been 
so  eulogized  that  it  seems  to  have  reacted  on  their  metaphysical 
notions,  and  spiritualized  them  into  a  belief  in  the  supernatural 
power  of  his  intellect;  a  vision  which  the  unpretending  Poetj  who 
had  the  broad  and  conscious  mentivity  that  always  knows  its 
powers  would  have  dispelled,  to  class  himself  with  others,  who 
by  precept  and  example,  taught  him  in  most  things,  to  surpass 
them. 

After  the  investigation  of  the  mind  became  a  subject  of  interest 
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to  me,  I  searched  the  *  Variorum'  preface-writers,  and  annotators 
npon  the  Poet,  for  some  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
extraordinary  work  was  accomplished ;  for  every  thought,  and  its 
excellencies  must  have  their  causes.  But  the  prevalent  notion  of 
a  metaphysical  or  spiritual  mind,  had  forbidden  all  inquiry  into 
the  physical  process  of  its  working  plan;  and  had  resolved  the 
particulars  of  his  broad  observation,  and  endless  reflection  into 
the  mystic  causations,  and  unmeaning  terms,  ^Inspiration,'  super- 
human thought,  the  understanding  of  Nestor,  the  'genius'  of 
Socrates,  the  skill  of  Maro;  and  that  one  omnipercipient  intel- 
lect of  Stratford,  which  we  are  told  to  believe  never  has  been, 
and  never  will  be  equalled.  We  would  not  regard  these  eulogies 
of  enthusiasts,  if  they  did  not  influence  others  to  despondj  that 
the  Elizabethan  character  of  the  drama,  in  thought  and  language, 
which  both  made  and  exalted  Shakspeare,  can  ever  be  revived, 
should  even  the  present  correct,  terse,  elegant,  and  verbose 
Tapidity  in  the  manner  of  writing  pass  away.  I  can  yield  to  no 
one  in  sober,  and  thoughtful  admiration  of  the  superior  excellence 
of  Shakspeare;  and  yet,  poetical,  humorous,  and  reflective  as  my 
disposition  isj  and  with  no  objection  to  fairy  tales,  puns,  and 
witty  fools,  on  right  occasions,  I  cannot  supposej  the  Midsummer 
Night' %  Dream  has  exhausted  the  delightful  regions  of  fancy;  or 
that  drollery  could  not  furnish  a  model  for  another  writer  of  a 
different  Falstaff.  One  of  Shakspeare's  epitaphs  says,  he  was 
taken  into  Olympus  among  the  Gods ;  and  of  course,  made  one 
of  them.  If  they  made  him,  they  can,  and  their  impartiality 
will,  make  others  in  his  image:  for  by  the  working  plan  of  the 
mind,  the  forms  and  degrees  of  its  excellence,  and  of  its  perver- 
sions, are  inexhaustible. 

It  would  appear  that  the  popularity  of  Shakspeare's  naroej  for 
the  common  mind  can  never  estimate  hisj  'followed  hard  upon' 
the  raree-show  of  Gkrrick's  Jubilee;  in  which  the  Actor  played 
the  leading  star.  For  though  the  observant  and  reflective  were 
from  the  first,  partners  in  delight,  and  admiration  over  his  page; 
yet  the  mass,  and  a  very  large  and  partly  high-mass  too,  knowing 
him  only  through  his  striking  incidents,  his  pageants,  and  buf- 
foonery, looked  upon  the  Stratford  show,  as  the  full  revival  and 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Poet's  fame.     His  life  and  success  in  his 
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calling  show  him  to  have  been  a  thoughtful,  steady,  prudent,  and 
most  agreeable  character ;  with  no  circumstance  to  accuse  him  of 
pride,  vanity,  or  ambition.  Like  every  high  mentivity  he  lived 
in  the  midst  of  delightful  or  useful  thoughts;  which  told  him  all 
about  mankind,  and  which  keeping  him  from  too  close  a  personal 
contact  with  them,  made  him  look  upon  them  rather  as  they  ought 
to  be,  than  as  they  arc;  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  teach  himself 
modesty.  He  recorded  nothing  of  himself;  and  coeval  times 
only  accidentally  noticed  him;  yet  no  player,  friend,  or  family 
preserved  a  memorial  scrap  of  his  penj  the  usual  fate  of  a  quiet 
greatness,  above  vulgar  comprehension.  And  fourteen  years 
after  his  death,  Milton,  grave  Puritan  as  he  wasj  but  equal  Poetj 
in  the  highest  compliment  to  his  intellect,  speaks  of  the  Delphic 
lines  of  hisj  (then)j  Unvalued  book.  Thus  we  are  obliged  to  say 
of  him,  as  was  said  of  Lazarusj  he  died  and  was  buried;  but  was, 
after  his  allotted  years  of  slight,  carried  by  the  Angel  of  posthu- 
mous justice,  to  the  truthful  thoughts,  and  poetical  bosoms  of 
mankind. 

The  Schools  of  *  Logic,'  and  the  worshipers  of  the  Cheat  Spirit 
of  the  poet,  having  never  furnished  a  clear  description,  and  defi- 
nite nomenclature  of  his  mindj  it  is  a  pleasing,  because  an  in- 
structive taskj  nor  is  it  difficulty  to  apply  the  discriminations  of 
the  preceding  analysis,  to  the  seemingly  mysterious,  and  as  yet 
unlifted  curtain  of  Shakspeare's  intellect;  that  when  we  find  in 
him,  the  exalted  degree  of  a  common  humanity,  we  may  change 
a  fanatic  and  vulgar  wonder,  at  a  Solitary  Superlative,  to  a 
delightful  contemplation  of  the  general  laws  that  produced  it. 


Article  XL.  Of  the  Intellectual  Character  of  Shakspeare. 

Every  mind  is  but  the  varied  casting  of  a  like  number  of  similar 
but  unequal  materials  into  one  identical  mould:  and  we  here  be- 
gin with  the  estimate  of  the  power  and  value  of  the  superior  con- 
stituents of  the  Poet  now  before  us. 

Shakspeare's  primary  perception  was  ready  and  precise  for 
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every  thing  that  passed  before  it;  for  it  actively  extended  itself, 
by  eye  and  ear,  to  every  object,  cause,  and  event,  applicable  to 
his  own  purposes  of  meditation  and  actionary  thought.  This  in- 
deed is  the  characteristic  of  every  high  poet  and  philosopher;  but 
the  plays  and  poems  of  Shakspeare  furnish,  far  beyond  others, 
a  nomenclature  of  facts  and  actions,  for  a  copious  index  to  nature, 
and  art,  and  human  affairs.  This  extent  and  precision  of  his 
primary  constituent  is  the  foundation,  of  what  has  been  called  his 
tmth  to  nature:  for  his  narrations,  his  characters,  reflections, 
illustrations,  and  metaphors  are  all  drawn  from  his  own  primary 
perceptions;  or  from  exact  description  of  exact  primary  by  others; 
lipon  the  probability,  if  not  the  truth  of  which,  his  own  extended, 
and  accurate  primary  perception  enabled  him  precautiously  to 
decide.  His  eye  and  ear  perceived  exactly,  so  many  things,  and 
their  actions,  which  others  perceive  transiently  and  forgetj  that 
when  revived  in  the  vivid  picture  of  his  words,  the  exclamation 
isj  how  true  and  natural! 

Shakspeare's  memorial  perception  was  a  little,  or  rather  a  great 
world  of  successive  images  and  types,  furnishing  the  means  for 
endless  relationships.  We  have  pointed  out  the  accuracy  and 
extent  of  his  primary.  His  strict  memorial,  being  directly  derived 
from  these,  though  not  so  vivid,  appear  to  have  been  nearly  as 
true.  Those  derived  from  authority  or  description  by  others,  may 
as  in  every  mind,  have  been  doubtful  or  false :  but  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  discriminating  power  of  a  precise,  and  general  pri- 
mary perception,  in  surveying  and  correcting  the  reported  per- 
ceptions of  others;  and  such  we  infer  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Shakspeare.  So  many  things  have  been  conjectured  and  disputed 
of  himj  we  may  suppose  that,  in  using  his  own  version  of  tales  of 
fairies,  witches,  and  Calibans,  he  must  have  gone  through  life, 
with  little  distraction  from  credulity;  jocosely  rejecting  what  his 
own  inspection  of  nature,  and  art,  and  life  would  not  allow  him 
to  believe.  We  have  described  memorial  perceptions  as  unmixed 
and  mixed.  The  purely  unmixed,  unless  derived  from  a  clear 
and  exact  primary,  are  liable  to  be  indistinct,  doubtful  or  false. 
When  memorial  are  mixed  with  primary  perceptionsj  or  images 
and  types  of  the  real  things  of  nature  are  upon  the  sensesj  if 
related  memorial  images  and  types  come  up  for  comparison  with 
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them,  the  process  of  obserying  and  reflecting  will  be  more  ex- 
tended, accurate,  and  prodnctive.  This  kind  of  mixed  memorial 
perception  is  perhaps  employed  more  essentially  by  the  experi- 
mental philosopher,  and  mechanic,  than  by  the  poet.  Shak« 
speare's  working  plan  with  his  memorial,  inferring  from  its  product, 
must  have  been  with  mixed  primary,  when  he  quiescently  com- 
posed his  initial  thought,  and  silent  phrases,  in  perceiving  things, 
events,  and  characters ;  or  on  hearing  descriptions  of  them*  But 
his  broadest  work  was  with  the  memorial,  directly  derived  from 
his  primary^  mixed  with  his  memorial  of  the  recorded  primary  of 
others,  sometimes  true,  or  doubtful,  or  false,  and  not  unfrequently 
metaphysical.  For  however  desultory  his  reading,  or  9erappy  his 
conversational,  or  other  sources  of  information  may  have  been,  in 
his  irregular  duties  of  player,  revisor,  and  writerj  it  was  various 
and  extensive;  and  the  recollection  of  the  world  of  knowledge, 
his  purposes  required,  pressed  its  relationships  so  full  upon  him, 
that  his  current  compositions  were  generally  drawn  from  his  un- 
mixed memorial.  These  two  constituents  of  the  mind,  furnish  as 
we  have  often  said,  all  the  materials,  in  images  and  types,  for  the 
whole  of  its  working  plan ;  and  we  have  just  learned  how  richly 
stored  the  mind  of  Shakspeare  was  with  these*  \ 

The  joint  constituent  begins  the  productive  work  of  intellect; 
and  we  may  now  leacrn  how  the  great  Poet  greatly  worked  with 
his.  All  things  and  actions  in  nature  have  their  relationships, 
embracing  together  the  whole  of  physical  creation :  and  the  mind 
having  fewer  or  more  of  the  images  and  types  of  these  things, 
actions,  and  relationships;  it  is  the  comparison  of  these  that  allows 
an  election  from  among  them,  and  forms  this  third  constituent. 
Shakspeare's  joint  perception  worked  broadly,  closely,  and  sub- 
limely on  the  relationships  of  resemblance,  contrast,  and  differ- 
ence; of  causation;  action,  and  consequence;  and  on  every  other 
bearing  of  the  images  and  types  of  his  primary  and  memorial 
perceptions  towards  each  other.  He  has  left  us  a  brilliant  field 
of  these  relationships,  in  the  sudden  surprises  of  witj  in  the  ab- 
surdities and  contrasts  of  humor;  in  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
sententious  reflectionj  and  in  the  endless  diversity  of  character. 
It  is  this  command  over  memorial  images  and  types,  that  formsi 
as  previously  remarked,  the  striking  similarity  between  the  mind 
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of  Shakspeare  and  of  Bacon.  The  One  exercising  his  joint  per- 
ception and  the  natural  or  involuntary  tie  on  the  varied  relation- 
ships of  things,  for  the  discovery  of  the  practical  usefulness  of 
truth;  the  Other,  on  the  like  involuntary  tie  of  agreeable  rela- 
tionships, partly  of  truth  and  partly  of  fictions,  framed  from  the 
permutations  of  the  disjointed  elements  of  truth:  the  former  show- 
ing the  relationships  of  truth  to  be  agreeable^  the  latter,  com- 
pounding agreeable  relationships  into  the  reality,  or  the  semblance 
of  the  true.* 

*  We  explained  in  a  prerious  page,  the  process  of  what  was  there  called  the 
rdated  and  involuntary  tie.  The  aetiTe  agency  of  the  mind  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  metaphysical  notion  of  the  self-directed  power  of  the  Will.  Contrary  to 
this  notion,  wo  have  ascribed  every  act  of  perception  to  a  necessary  Law  of  Na* 
iorey  ruling  the  working  plan  of  the  senses  and  the  brain,  in  common  with  that 
<ti  the  great  universe  of  things.  Not  by  an  independent  power  of  its  own,  but 
under  the  compulsory  design  of  Creation.  For  the  continuation  of  that  design, 
there  is  a  relationship,  positive  or  negative,  between  all  things:  as  in  heat,  air, 
and  moisture-  to  vegetable  growth ;  in  articles  of  nourishment,  and  causes  of 
disease  to  man;  the  impressions  on  his  senses  in  the  production  of  thought^  and 
in  the  reciprocal  action  of  memorial  affinities.  These  connections  of  cause  and 
effeotj  and  even  other  relationships  existing  in  nature,  may  also  exist  in  the 
images  and  types  of  the  senses  and  the  brain,  which  are  exact  representa- 
tions of  them.  This  may  be  exemplified  on  the  surface  of  a  mirror.  Let  us 
suppose  it  to  reflect  the  images  of  flax  and  fire.  The  relationship  of  fire  to  flax 
in  nature,  is  to  consume  its  substance  and  change  its  character.  These  two 
objects  or  things,  as  obvious  to  human  sight  on  the  mirror,  will  have  the  like 
relationships  as  those  natural  objects  themselves;  and  with  only  a  sentient 
organisation  in  the  mirror,  would  perceive  as  well  as  reflect  its  images  with  their 
relationships ;  and  like  the  brain  with  its  images  and  types  would  when  required, 
enact  them  into  intellect.  But  the  agency  of  these  relationships  in  nature  is 
the  result  of  a  necessary  Law;  and  when  the  images  and  types  of  the  mindj 
which  as  with  the  mirror,  are  only  the  representation  of  the  facts  of  that  Law^ 
enact  their  relationships,  they  must  in  conformity  to  the  Law  be  involuntary 
and  unavoidable.  It  was  in  contradistinction  only  to  the  notion  of  a  Free-wiU 
in  the  mind,  that  we  figuratively  used  the  anti- phrase  involuntttry  choice  of  Na- 
ture, both  among  the  great  universe  of  things,  and  among  their  representations 
on  the  little  world  of  perceptions  in  the  senses  and  the  brain. 

We  have  endeavored  to  point-out  the  wisdom  of  this  necess&ry  or  involuntary 
working  plan  of  the  mind,  in  denying  to  the  whole  tribe  of  animals,  a  freCf  and 
its  consequent  ielf-trillf  with  the  capricious  power  to  cross  the  rights,  mar  the 
happiness,  and  to  inflict  its  selfish  wrongs,  on  every  mind  that  does  not  submit 
to  its  overbearing  tyranny.  It  is  the  working  of  the  Related  tie,  under  its  in- 
voluntary necessity,  that  rescues  the  mind  from  the  uncertain  caprices  of  the 
i^PiTn^l,  and  intrusts  it  to  the  lawful  and  steady  direction  of  Nature.    And  we 
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.  Sbakspcare's  joint  constituent  was  a  secondary  essential,  in 
the  excellence  of  his  mindj  as  we  endeavored  to  show,  that  of 
Lord  Bacon  was  a  secondary  to  his.    It  served  to  collect  primary, 

haTe  now  to  peroeiye  what  unusual  effects  this  compulsory  law  of  Nature  pro- 
duced in  two  of  the  most  eminent  natural-willed,  working  methods,  respectirelj 
of  the  philosophic  and  the  poetical  mind.  Every  individual,  either  by  instinct 
or  by  thought,  from  the  Bat  to  the  *  Angel,'  exhibits  when  unperverted,  the  pre- 
cious ordination  of  the  natural  or  related  tie,  in  the  necessary  agency  of  per- 
ception. Bacon  and  Shakspeare,  whom  in  the  text  we  have  compared  on  so 
many  points  of  intellectual  character,  were  equally  broad,  and  elevated,  and 
productive  iu  the  use  of  a  rare  organization  of  the  senses  and  the  brain ;  which 
working  by  the  natural  and  involuntary  tie^  whenever  they  thought,  and  wrote; 
did  not  in  their  boundless  excursions,  choose  by  the  free-will  of  their  own  elec- 
tions:; ^ut  by  the  necessary  promptings  of  the  true  and  the  false  relationships  of 
things;  constituting  as  we  figuratively  described  it,  the  choice  of  Nature  in 
directing  the  Art  of  human  thought.  And  though  the  theologian  has  been  too 
successful  in  withdrawing  us  from  Nature;  she  still  allots  the  penalty  to  the  real 
sin,  by  making  thought  unproductive  without  her.  Since  then  aU  right  think- 
ing is  natural  thinking:^  all  true  observation  and  reflection  must  be  done  by  the 
like  involuntary  tie;  whereas  all  attempts  by  the  metaphysician  to  exert  s 
Free-will  in  thinking  and  doing  what  he  aeems  to  choose,  thus  chooses  only  to 
wrangle  with  others,  and  to  differ  from  himself.  It  was  the  clear  display  of  this 
related  tie,  in  the  co-equal  minds  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon,  that  led  me  from  its 
single  fact,  to  the  abounding  facta  of  a  Principle  on  this  subject:  and  the  Reader 
may  with  the  Clue  of  this  principle,  trace  in  the  connected  thought,  respectively 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Poet,  that  involuntary  tie  which  by  some  refined 
organization,  threw  before  them  the  just  and  happy  choice  of  Nature,  that  ena- 
bled them  to  fulfil  their  purposes  of  the  True  and  the  Beautiful  so  well.  And 
if  he  perceives  as  I  do,  he  may  observe  by  the  eminence  of  the  examples,  those 
connections  of  images  and  types,  in  memorial,  joint,  and  conclusive  perception, 
so  exact,  rapid,  abounding,  and  unforeseen,  that  no  sagacious  and  collective 
search  of  man,  and  only  Nature's  KnJcivg  by  the  involuntary  tie,  could  so  simply 
effect.  It  was  not  the  choice  of  Shakspeare's  free  taste,  to  make  Hamlet,  in  a 
very  solemn  scene,  swear  by  St.  Patrick:  but  the  descriptive  perception  of  his 
Father's  *  spirit'  having  for  a  certain  time  *to  fast  in  fire,  till  his  sins  were 
burnt  away,'  being  connected  by  the  related  tie,  with  the  verbal  sign  or  with 
thought;;  the  drollery  of  the  Poet's  joint  comparison,  could  not  avoid  the  vulgar 
image  and  phrase  of  ^St.  Patrick's  Purgatory.' 

With  reference  to  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  working  plan  of  the  mind,  the 
Reader  may  learn*  from  this  homely  but  simple  illustration,  the  like  process  of 
the  related  and  involuntary  tie,  on  every  page  of  the  more  elevated,  yet  still 
involuntary  ties  on  the  *  Delphic  leaves'  of  the  Poet,  and  in  the  recorded  minute- 
book  of  the  Great  *  Secretary  of  Nature.'  Nothing  will  so  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  extension  and  accuracy  of  these  eminent  intellects,  and  of  other  kindred, 
close  and  rapid  enchainert  of  thought;;  as  the  connecting  links  of  the  involuntary^ 
natural,  and  related  tie. 
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and  memorial  images  and  types  of  things,  for  a  comparison  of 
their  relationships  and  to  make  an  election  from  them;  and  though 
he  thought  lightly  of  Plots,  and  generally  borrowed  themj  he  em- 
ployed his  joint  constituent,  and  the  elective  quality,  for  gathering 
the  Stories  of  his  Poems  and  Plays;  for  the  course  and  connection 
of  his  Scenes ;  the  propriety  of  his  incidents  and  characters ;  and 
for  giving  an  original  turn  to  all  his  expressions.  It  served  also 
to  show  him  the  true  relationships  of  conduct  in  the  events  of 
life;  which  probably  led  him  to  industry,  prudence,  economy,  and 
success,  under  circumstances,  in  which  a  vivid,  forcible,  and  over- 
abundant memorial  excursionj  without  the  *  saving  grace*  of  a 
joint  comparison  of  good  with  evil,  wisdom  with  folly,  and  a  just 
election  from  themj  so  often  turns  the  mind  from  a  higher  destina- 
tion, to  a  life  of  wandering  notions,  and  to  insanity.  But  the 
purpose  of  his  life  required  him  to  cultivate  this  constituent  no 
further.  He  therefore  left  to  the  world  no  germ  of  systematic, 
expansive,  improvable,  and  practical  truth ;  giving  us  however  the 
exalted  example  of  his  thoughts  and  language:  which,  as  far  as 
we  know,  some  of  his  lazy  admirers,  commentators,  and  critics 
have  never  proposed  as  a  lofty  pattern^  corrected  if  they  please j 
for  our  imitation.  Nor  have  they  once  inquired  into,  and  described 
the  ways  of  all  his  superiority :  leaving  it  to  be  considered  by  an 
indolent  and  vapid  age,  as  inimitable;  and  the  high  master  of  its 
working  plan,  as  having  broken  the  mould  of  his  own  'unearthy 
intellect.' 

The  conclusive  constituent  is  the  final  quiescent  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  difference,  of  the  influences  of  connection  by 
cause  and  effect,  and  by  other  relationships  among  the  images 
and  types  of  things.  It  is  thereforej  whether  resulting  in  wisdom 
or  folly,  virtue  or  vicej  the  ultimate  and  ruling  motive  of  every 
actionary  function  of  the  mind.  We  have  saidj  the  joint  and 
conclusive  perceptions  arrange  the  relationships  of  things,  into 
orderly  science  and  art.  Though  Shakspeare  never  exerted  these 
constituents,  towards  the  production  of  classified,  and  strictly 
called  scientific  knowledge;  and  though  their  practical  employ- 
ment would  have  rendered  parts  of  his  writings  more  correct  or 
less  wild  and  vagrant;  as  a  like  application  would  have  made  the 
philosophical  system  of  Bacon  more  condensed  and  perspicuous; 
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and  as  it  did  give  a  more  sablime  and  graceful  donsistency  to 
Paradise  Lostj  yet  to  Shakspeare  they  were  ample,  for  the  par* 
poses  of  his  omni'genu%  poetry,  and  of  his  regular,  and^  with 
none  but  bigots  to  gainsay  itj  his  blameless  life.  His  conclusions 
followed  the  character  of  his  joint  comparisons,  for  they  were  only 
the  termination  of  them. 

We  have  shownj  the  Fifth  or  verbal  constituent,  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  mind;  or  if  secondary,  second  only  to  the 
memorial,  in  the  mind  of  Shakspeare.  Its  copiousness  is  ac<»>m- 
modated  to  the  broad  circuit  of  his  memorial  excursion;  its  lucid 
descriptions  correspond  to  the  brightness  of  his  images  and  types; 
its  precision  clearly  marks  the  true  relationships  of  his  joint  com- 
parisons; and  its  sudden  vividness  quickens  the  flash  of  his  mind* 
striking  metaphor;  with  a  rythmus  smoothed  for  grace  and  beautyj 
and  abrupt  for  grandeur  and  force;  or,  in  a  figurative  phrase,  his 
language  is  the  actionary  twin  to  the  strength  and  meaning  of  his 
quiescent  thought.  To  me,  though  his  wit  and  humor  are  keenly 
amusing;  his  characters  deeply  interesting,  yet  sometimes  exag- 
gerated or  fictionized  beyond  nature;  and  though  his  reflections^ 
in  the  words  of  Milton's  eulogyj  might  drown  us  in  extacy,  ^with 
too  much  conceiving;'  still  the  immeasurable  path  of  his  memorial 
excursion,  with  the  brightening  of  that  path  by  the  vividness  of 
his  quiescent  verbal  perception,  appears  to  constitute  his  high  and 
indisputable  claim  to  originality.  For  his  wit,  humor,  characters, 
and  reflections  are  formed  from  the  silent  images  and  types  of  his 
manifold  memorials,  and  their  relationships,  made  delightful  by 
the  true  and  mordant  painting  of  his  language. '*' 

The  Qualities  of  Shakspeare's  mind  were  effectively  accommo- 
dated to  its  constituents.  We  know  his  primary  perceptions  to 
have  been  vivid  or  forcible,  in  their  due  degreej  by  the  strong 
and  lasting  memorial  of  their  impression  on  his  senses,  which 
seemed,  with  the  highest  efficacy  of  observation,  to  overlook  no- 
thing that  came  within  their  scope. 

The  quality  of  Quickness  is  manifest  in  his  use  of  all  the  con- 
stituents.    In  the  primary,  by  the  rapid  transition  from  object  to 

*  For  the  general  oonnection  of  the  Terbal  sign  with  the  qualities,  and  their 
reciprocal  influence  on  one  another,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  the  iwentj-ninth 
section,  particularly  to  its  fifth  article. 
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object.  In  the  memorial,  by  a  like  transition  from  one  image  or 
type  to  another.  In  the  joint  and  conclusive,  by  an  instant  per- 
ception of  relationships,  among  the  images  and  types  of  things; 
all  these  quick  and  quiescent  perceptions  being  rouzed  by  a  quick 
and  actionary  language.  This  quickness  of  both  thought  and 
verbal  sign  was  too  broadly  occupied  on  the  general  interests  of 
things,  to  narrow  itself  to  the  confines  of  a  personal  and  unruly 
temper.  We  may  then  supposej  Shakspeare  was  impatient,  and 
indignant  and  satirical  at  folly  and  vice;  yet  with  no  positive 
testimony  against  it,  we  must,  from  an  analysis  of  the  mind,  be- 
lieve in  his  friendly  deportment  among  his  associates,  and  his 
kindly  disposition  towards  mankind.  We  spoke  of  the  quality  of 
Excursion,  as  the  broad  collector  of  primary  and  memorial  per<» 
ceptions,  in  Shakspeare,  as  in  every  other  exalted  mentivity. 

Under  the  head  of  the  joint  constituent,  we  considered  the 
influence  of  the  Elective  quality  on  the  life  and  the  works  of 
Shakspeare:  but  his  elective  yet  necessary  choice  was  further 
exercised  on  the  joint  and  conclusive  constituents,  in  arranging 
that  indirect  and  unexpected  response,  that  reflective  parenthesis, 
and  interesting  transition,  which  from  the  original  character  of 
his  Dialogue;  and  in  contributing  to  frame  that  generic  and 
Aphoristic  Brevity  of  style,  which  like  the  keeping  in  a  deepened 
landscape,  obscures  in  its  aerial  perspective  the  uninteresting 
particulars  of  the  scene,  by  the  grandeur  of  its  prominent  masses. 
Of  this  wo  have  a  fine  summary  example,  in  Norfolk* s  description 
of  the  pageantry  of  the  ^Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Qold^  in  the  First 
scene  of  the  First  act  in  Henry  the  Eighth.* 

This  brevity,  derived  perhaps  from  the  ancient  classics^  was 
used  in  thp  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighthj  cultivated  under  Eliza- 
betbj  and  vaporized  into  verbosity,  after  the  wrangling  Gommon- 
wealthj  even  when  Milton  had  corrected  its  excesses,  supplied  its 

*  This  generic  Styles  the  grand  and  elegant  short-hand  of  the  yerbal  signi 
was  always  preTalent  in  the  writings  of  the  East;  where  practical,  energetic, 
and  vfigarruloas  gOTernments,  turned  the  deliberations  of  counsel  into  decisiye 
wisdom  and  energetic  action;  and  thought  worth  using  into  metaphor,  proTerb, 
and  parable:  requiring  few  argumentatiye,  and  therefore,  time  wasting  lawyers; 
and  none  of  those  wrangling  Assemblies^  the  wordy  enoambrance  of  Freedom's 
wM^  CoanciUj  by  which  nearly  all  the  wholesome  breath  of  life  is  spun  into 
redandani  and  misleading  speech. 
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defects ;  and  left  his  Poem,  the  first  and  the  last  high  and  polished 
example  of  its  strength.  The  English  translation  of  the  Bible 
opens  mth  a  grand  and  simple  thought,  made  sublime  by  its  short 
and  simple  phraseology^  and  is  full  throughout,  of  its  compendious 
sentences.  A  striking  instance  of  its  condensed,  dignified,  and 
graceful  brevity  is  given  in  that  description  of  the  visit  of  Queen 
Sheba  to  Solomon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
First  Book  of  Kings.  Much  of  Shakspeare's  style  is  founded  on 
the  priticiples  of  this  Eastern  manner  of  description.  This  power 
of  brevity  would  appear  to  be  a  peculiarity ;  but  when  it  belongs 
to  a  People  or  an  Agej  it  is  found  to  be  easily  imitable.  In 
any  case,  it  seems  to  consist  in  an  optical  sleight  of  the  mind  for 
obscuring,  or  skipping,  the  less  important  particles  of  descrip- 
tion, and  bringing  out,  if  I  may  say  it  figuratively,  only  the 
bolder  grammar  of  its  noun  substantives,  its  adjectives,  and  ac- 
tionary  verbs. 

From  the  satisfaction  derivable  from  honest  and  elevated 
thoughts,  we  infer  that  Shakspeare's  perceptions  were  generally 
Agreeable.  He  may  have  had  unpleasant  differences,  in  his 
capacity  of  Corrector  of  plays,  and  manager  of  the  stage;  for 
common  poets,  and  all  players,  are  often  vain  and  irritable.  But 
he  must  soon  have  found  retreat  from  annoyance,  in  the  quiet 
company  of  his  own  harmonious  observations  and  reflections. 

We  have  traced  the  Manifold,  nay  the  Supermanifold  quality 
in  Shakspeare,  under  the  heads  of  his  primary  and  memorial  per- 
ceptions. 

His  perceptions,  like  those  of  universal  man,  were  Involuntary. 
What!  that  Divine  and  'Creative  Genius*  not  directed  by  the 
Free-will  of  a  spiritual  mind?  Oh  profanity  of  thought!  Yes! 
but  perhaps  founded  on  a  probable  fact.  For  with  an  unrestrained 
free-will,  Shakspeare  might  have  become  a  self-willed  vagabond, 
or  an  unknown  ignoramus.  But  his  mind  being  a  necessary  phys- 
ical product  of  the  necessary  laws  of  nature,  of  education,  and  of 
industry,  he  became  neceaaarily  the  sublime,  beautiful,  and  agree- 
able Poet. 

As  he  changed  his  life  from  a  humble  condition,  and  its  simple 
support,  to  the  sufficient  affluence  for  a  lofty  and  self-supporting 
intellect ;  so  he  was  Mutative  from  the  frugal  beginning  of  hifi 
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thought,  to  the  boundless  distribution  of  its  wealth,  for  the  de- 
lightful use  of  all  who  are  deserving,  and  willing  to  accept  it. 

Shakspeare's  Independence  was  so  uncompromising,  thaft  he 
wisely  kept  himself  from  contact  with  the  impatient  and  ruthless 
conformities  of  mankind.  With  an  intellect  like  that  of  his  co- 
equal Bacon,  but  not  like  its  lot  in  lifej  cast  out  of  placej  he  from 
the  *  loop-holes  of  retreat*  looked  at  the  world;  and  leaving  Ba- 
con, face  to  face  to  assail  and  overturn  its  Mogicj'  he  seized  its 
follies  and  vices,  in  the  bold  right  hand  of  his  pencil,  and  with 
the  independence  of  nature  and  truth,  spread  them  around  the 
stage,  that  the  world  might  look  upon  his  canvas  and  recognize 
itself.* 

Of  the  quality  of  Truth.  The  mind  of  Shakspeare  had  a  sub- 
stantial ground  of  truth,  underlaying  even  the  elements  of  his 
*  fancy;'  and  must  have  become  so  familiar,  and  enamored  with 
that  truth,  in  the  relationships  of  nature,  that  he  could  take  no 
pleasure,  and  foresee  no  eventual  profit  to  fortune  or  to  fame,  by 
wrongful  misrepresentation,  either  in  his  life  or  his  pen :  and  we 
quote  the  whole  of  his  thought,  adding  only  to  his  words,  when 
we  say,  that  being  true  to  nature  and  himself,  ^it  would  follow, 
as  the  night  the  day,  he  could  not  then  be  false  to  the  types  and 
images  of  things,  nor  in  his  truthful  obligations  to  mankind.' 

There  are  two  forms  of  Foresight  in  the  human  mind.  One 
the  quiescent  perception  of  what  may  happen  in  the  relationships 
of  the  things  of  nature,  and  of  lifej  from  a  precise  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  what  has  happened.  The  other  the  actionary  and 
practical  use  of  the  quiescent  perceptions  of  relationships  for  the 
advancement  of  science  and  art;  and  for  the  practical  success, 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  foresight  apparent  in  Lord 
Bacon's  writings  is  all  applied  to  the  truth  of  science  and  art: 
that  of  Shakspeare,  to  the  political,  moral,  and  social  events  of 
every  class  of  life.  In  these  two  cases,  the  power  and  process, 
of  the  quality,  though  exerted  on  different  subjects  of  perception, 
are  identical  in  each;    and  with  an  interchange  of  purpose  the 

*  See  that  fine  scene  of  the  Grave  diggers  in  Hamlet;  where,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  Pit,  the  QaUery,  and  the  Boxes  too,  who  however  do  not  see  the 
point  of  itj  he  satirizes,  by  buffoonery  in  vulgar  life,  aud  with  true  Baconian 
xeal  of  reformation,  the  quibbling  syllugism  of  the  School. 
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philosopher  would  have  been  the  poetj  and  the  poet,  the  phQoso- 
pher.  Shakspeare's  ezcursiye  qnalitj  could  have  made  Bacon's 
^reflections  on  death/  a  fellow-page  of  his  poetry;  and  Bacon's 
elective  truth  of  relationships  with  a  touch  of  his  prose,  could 
have  turned  to  a  philosophic  chapter  on  government,  the  ^in- 
stances '  of  power,  order,  and  degree,  that  Ulysses  recounts  to 
Agamemnon  and  Nestor,  in  the  Third  scene  of  the  First  act  of 
Troilus  and  Cressida. 

All  Shakspeare's  poetry  is  a  kind  of  foresight  of  odd  relation- 
ships to  please  the  vulgar,  and  charm  the  witty;  of  the  true, 
sublime,  beautiful,  and  appropriate  in  thought,  to  instruct  uid 
delight  the  observant  and  reflective.  And  the  recorded  incidents 
of  his  life  and  character,  when  his  occupation  and  industry  began, 
scanty  as  they  are,  show  the  result  of  his  required  foresight,  and 
prudence. 

Those  who  know  and  admire  Shakspeare  will  infer,  that  he  was 
a  man  and  an  author  of  confirmed,  and  persevering  Habits,  in  what 
was  agreeable  to  others  and  useful  to  himself.  His  industry  and 
economy  continued  through  life.  These  plain  and  simple  habits, 
after  long  holding  him  unchanged  in  London,  at  last  brought  him 
back  to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  his  native  vilage.  He 
still  however,  kept  his  eye  on  the  worldj  though  he  suffered  the 
world  to  have  little  to  do  with  him ;  for  he  was  wise  enough  in 
his  knowledge  of  it,  to  prevent  its  distracting  his  attention: 
having  the  habit  of  using  his  mind  and  pen,  to  leave  such  high 
examples  of  themselves,  that  his  Adorers  have  threatened  with 
the  consuming  flames  of  criticism  the  poor  sinner  who  would 
point  out  the  means  of  rendering  them  a  copy  for  the  minds  and 
pen  of  others. 

The  Reader,  no  doubt,  recollects,  we  saidj  the  abundance  of 
knowledge  is  the  only  efiectual  remedy  for  the  diseased  quality 
of  selfishness.  This  perverted  instinct  cannot  be  argued;  morally, 
or  religiously  persuaded ;  nor  by  its  many  disasters,  alarmed  out 
of  the  mind.  It  must  be  gradually  enticed  from  its  stronghold, 
by  other  agreeable  perceptions,  and  lastingly  changed  to  the  re- 
fined form  of  selfish  interest,  in  the  self-occupying,  self-absorb- 
ing, and  overruling  abundance  of  a  general  and  diversified 
knowledge. 
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How  do  we  find  Shakspeare,  on  this  quality?  In  his  quiescent 
thought^  bright  pictures  of  the  world  of  nature,  of  art,  and  of 
life,  to  be  copied  by  his  pen,  were  so  constantly  around  him,  that 
his  mind,  like  the  all-grasping  eye,  could  not  see,  or  otherwise 
perceive  itself.  But  the  man  is  the  mind;  and  his  'mind's  eye' 
in  such  an  encompassing,  and  beautiful  Panorama,  had  like  his 
visual  retina,  one  unseeing  spot;  which  was  given  up  to  the  blank 
images  of  ugly  selfishness.  By  the  unalterable  law  of  nature, 
the  broadly  reflective  mind  of  the  Poetj  dropping  the  wisely  in- 
tended instinct  of  animal  ordinationj  seems  not  to  have  known 
this  narrow,  distracting,  and  stupefying  vice.  Shakspeare  in- 
directly records  this  of  himself.  For  had  he  been  selfish,  he 
would  have  contrived  to  interest,  and  inveigle  his  cotemporaries 
to  say  more  about  him,  and  to  raise  a  column  to  his  fame,  that 
would  have  immortalized  themselves. 

His  peculiar  knowledge-power  was  great;  and  fully  compre- 
hending it  himself,  he  was  confidently  modest ;  and  modest  knowl- 
edge casteth  out  selfishness.  He  modestly  lived;  and  though 
quietly  convinced  of  hb  own  superiority,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  invidious,  but  rather  fine  tempered  and  agreeable  to- 
wards his  associates.  An  excess  of  self  is  always  quarrelsome. 
From  perceiving  the  quiescent  as  well  as  the  actionary  selfish- 
ness of  ambition,  he  resolved  to  'fling  away'  that  compound  of 
pride,  vanity,  self-will,  ill-will,  and  jealousy:  and  then  contented 
with  a  sufficiency,  modestly  returned  in  the  prime  of  age,  to  live 
his  remnant  out,  and  die  with  heart-felt  recollections,  at  the  hum- 
ble vilage  of  his  birth:  being  assured  that  nature  who  always 
lives,  would  always  show  herself,  beside  his  faithful  representa- 
tions of  her. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  that  Shakspeare  cared  to  leave  a 
solitary  painter's  Portrait  of  himself.  We  will  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  facial  index  of  a  mind  so  truly  representative  of  the 
orderly  relationships  of  nature,  or  the  imitative  laws  of  art,  could 
have  been  otherwise  than  regular,  symmetrical,  and  expressive. 
But  this  invites  a  question.  For  the  world  has  not  yet  determined, 
whether  a  wooden  vacancy,  and  an  unmeaning  softness^  or  a 
bright  intelligence,  is  the  greater  beauty  in  the  human  coun- 
tenance. 
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Britain  has  produced  many  Philosophers,  and  philosophic 
Poets,  worthy  of  eulogy.  The  voice  of  highest  praise  breathes 
on  the  memories  of  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  We  have 
employed  the  intellectual  analysis  on  the  former  two.  If  we  had 
not  made  the  Reader  familiar  with  the  physical  manner  of  inves- 
tigation, we  would  have  applied  it  to  Milton.  But  it  would  showj 
these  three  intellects  to  be  similar,  and  to  be  identical,  in  most  of 
their  constituents  and  qualities,  varied  only  by  the  subjects  of 
their  respective  working  plans :  Bacon  pursuing  the  truth  of  per- 
ceptive relationshipsj  was  the  most  original,  and  independent  of 
the  three.  He  paid  the  penalty  in  slander  from  the  metaphysics 
and  conventional  learning  of  the  times.  Milton  was  independent 
and  bold,  in  his  Prose-writings ;  but  these  were  controversial^  and 
argument  too  often  shuts  out  observation,  and  is  a  common  leveler 
of  the  mind.  For  his  Poetry,  he  had  classical  masters,  and  sur- 
passed them.  Shakspeare  had  in  preceding  and  cotemporary 
Dramatists,  examples,  both  of  the  modes  of  thought  and  style, 
to  imitate  and  excel.  This  appears,  from  plays  he  is  known  to 
have  altered;  and  from  Critics  and  others  disagreeing  on  the 
question^  which  of  the  thirty-seven  Plays  are  his,  or  the  product 
of  other  writers  of  the  day. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  which  it  would  appear  may  have 
had  an  influence  on  his  character  as  a  writer,  and  on  his  success. 
Shakspeare  had  a  rare  ordination  from  naturej  ready  to  work 
upon  an  encouraging  example,  whenever  it  fell  in  his  way.  It  is 
not  known,  why  he  early  went  to  London.  It  is  agreed  however, 
that  he  found  some  humble  employment  at  the  Theater,  was  ad- 
vanced to  be  an  Actor ;  and  in  time,  from  some  facility  in  dis- 
cernment, reflection,  or  taste,  was  employed  to  revise,  alter,  and 
adapt,  plays  offered  to  the  stage.  This  must  have  given  him  an 
interest  in  the  plot,  and  in  the  order  and  connection  of  the  scenes, 
which  no  Player  of  a  solitary  part  ever  takes.  But  the  varying 
of  a  story,  adding  new  traits  to  a  character,  giving  point  to  sug- 
gested wit,  calling  up  a  louder  roar  for  buffoonery,  and  the  recti- 
fication and  enrichment  of  style,  with  allegory,  metaphor,  and 
phrase,  must  have  been  to  him  no  idle  school  of  instruction. 

He  who  has  exercised  his  thought  and  pen,  in  this  kind  of 
reorganizing  composition,  whether  of  unhatched  plays;    Public 
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Assembly  and  Stump  speeches  to  be  delivered  by  young  and  timid 
politicians;  the  dislocated  joints  of  medical  theses;  sermons 
drenched  in  the  unfathomable  sea  of  metaphysics;  and  transcen- 
dental essays  on  any  thing;  will  understand  how  the  corrector  is 
sometimes  puzzled  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  a  sentence;  and  if 
found,  how  rhetoric  and  grammar  must  in  avoiding  offense,  be  in- 
verted and  worried,  for  keeping  the  change  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  author's  meaning  and  words.  But  above  all,  with  Shakspeare, 
the  expansion  and  coloring  of  the  reflections  must  have  prepared 
his  mind,  to  enter  with  a  degree  of  confidence  and  facility  on  his 
own  original  compositions.  For  we  will  not  in  the  rhymster's 
self-conceited  phrasej  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  *poet  born 
not  made;'  since  we  shall  come  more  readily  to  his  character,  by 
considering  his  excellence,  as  that  of  every  true  philosopher  and 
encompassing  poet,  as  more  made  than  born.  God  or  Nature  or 
both  vary  with  a  broad  ordination  the  fertility  of  the  intellectual 
field;  but  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  and  their  cultivation,  give  the 
producej  and  a  comprehensive  taste,  the  finished  Landscape  of 
the  mind. 

I  would  gladly  have  extended  the  analysis  to  the  mind  of  Mil- 
ton, to  show  in  detail,  how  its  constituents  and  qualities  exercised 
with  a  sublime,  a  graceful,  and  dignified  decorum  of  thought  and 
language  upon  another  themej  were  of  the  same  natural  ordi- 
nation, and  the  like  breadth  of  «e(f-acquired  knowledge,  with 
those  of  Bacon  and  Shakspeare.  Nor  should  my  own  varied  taste 
let  us  forget  the  duty  of  our  analysis  to  those  two  descriptive 
Poets  of  Nature,  Thomson  and  Cowper,  the  one  with  his  delicate 
maiden,  the  other  with  his  firm  and  manly  rythmus.  Nor  should 
we  overlook  the  truth- fixing  mind  of  Newton,  though  his  was 
limited  to  the  relationships  of  magnitude  and  number;  nor  Adam 
Smith,  with  his  broad  observation  and  systematic  reflection;  nor 
Philosophers  of  every  agej  which  would  have  led  to  instruction; 
nor  even  profound  metaphyscian  and  mystified  theologian ;  though 
this  would  have  ended  only  in  a  density  of  smoke.  I  have  pointed 
out  the  method  of  investigation  for  every  mind ;  and  whoever  com- 
prehends the  ways,  and  means,  and  purpose  of  this  Work,  may 

apply  its  analytic  plan  to  his  own  contentment. 
Vol.  11.— 28 
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A  Brief  Conchmve  Recapitulation  of  the  Wliole  Subject 

of  this  Work. 

I  HAVE  at  last  finished  the  Outline  of  an  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Intellect)  promised  in  our  Title  Page;  and  have  endeavored  to 
point  out  the  natural  purpose  and  method  of  thinking;  with  the 
means  of  rectifying  its  perversions^  by  rejecting  the  notional  con- 
fusion, the  unmeaning  arrangement,  and  the  indefinite  nomencla- 
turcj  which  under  so  many  pretending,  and  changing  descriptions, 
have  utterly  failed  to  make  the  mind  intelligible  to  itself;  have 
given  a  vague  conceit  of  its  own  powers  in  each  and  every  in- 
dividual; and  furnished  only  some  loose,  and  inconsistent  con- 
jectures, to  agitate  a  long  succession  of  metaphysical  and  conten- 
tious schools.  All  this  ignorance,  error,  and  confusion  has  been 
the  consequence  of  regarding  the  mind  as  a  notional  *  Spirit;'  for 
the  supposed  investigation  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  spirit,  is 
like  an  inquiry  into  nothing.  To  rid  ourselves  therefore  of  this 
halucination  about  a  spiritual  mindj  since  all  metaphysical  wan- 
dering upon  it  must  be  classed  with  unsuspected  and  tolerated 
fictionj  and  to  leave  the  repudiation  of  this  error  to  its  vanishing 
self,  we  proposed,  and  believe  wo  have  executed:^  with  whatever 
degree  of  success^  an  inquiry  into  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  physi- 
cal function  of  the  physical  senses  and  the  brain.  As  far  as  we 
have  read,  and  heard,  the  attempt  is,  in  its  own  way,  altogether 
new.  And  though  the  opinion  of  the  materiality  of  the  mind  is 
at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus;  yet 
Lucretius,  who  designed  to  closely  represent  the  latterj  and  other 
subsequent  materialists,  never  thought  of  analysing  the  elements 
of  that  physical  mind,  nor  of  describing  their  working  plan. 
Modern  writers  have,  since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  pretended  to 
apply  his  observative  mode  of  investigation,  to  the  mind;  and 
though  it  has  induced  them  to  reject  other  false  notions,  they 
have  generally  founded  their  inquiries  on  its  spirituality;  a  de- 
parture from  observation,  which  prevented  Bacon  himself  from 
rising  above  common  opinion  on  this  subject;  and  has  kept  his 
followers  from  advancing  much  beyond  their  master,  in  the  full, 
clear,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  Having 
rejected  the  notion  of  immateriality,  we  no  more  suffered  meta- 
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pbysics,  religion,  popularity,  conformity,  or  any  other  inapplica- 
ble motive,  to  interfere  with  our  physical  investigation,  than  the 
chemist  would  allow  these  same  motives  to  thwart  his  analysis  of 
a  newly  discovered  orej  or  an  inventor  to  be  ruled  by  them,  in  his 
descriptive  specification,  for  a  patent-right  to  any  ingenious  mech- 
anism. 

On  this  foundation  we  defined  the  mind  to  be  exclusively,  a 
physical  function  of  the  senses  and  the  brain.  This  function  ap- 
pears under  the  form  of  Perceptionsj  which  are  representative 
images  and  types  of  natural  things.  The  vast  multitude  of  these 
things  are  reduced  to  twenty-one  classes.  Thus  images  and  types 
are  impressions  of  material  things,  on  matter;  and  therefore  what- 
ever is  their  form,  size,  color,  motion,  or  other  noticeable  condi- 
tion, they  can  be  nothing  else  than  matter.  Hence  our  first 
propositionj  that  perceptions  of  images  and  types  are  material 
functions.  But  images  and  types  of  things  have  Relationships  to 
each  other;  which  are  only  resemblances,  or  differences  in  form, 
magnitude,  color,  motion,  cause  and  effect,  or  any  other  notice- 
able comparison;  and  these  relationships  are  no  less  perceptible 
than  the  images  and  types  of  the  related  things.  Hence  our 
second  proposition^  that  perception  of  the  relationships  of  things 
is  as  truly  a  physical  function  as  the  perception  of  things  them- 
selves. And  as  perceptions  of  the  images  and  types  of  things, 
their  relationships,  and  verbal  signsj  all  of  which  are  palpable 
physical  effects;  include  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind: 
we  drew  the  unavoidable  inference,  that  the  aggregate  of  func- 
tions called  the  mind,  is  purely  material.  We  made  five  divisions 
of  perceptions,  and  called  them  the  constituents  of  the  mind: 
primary  perception  which  is  exercised  by  the  senses;  memorial, 
which  holds  in  the  brain,  the  images  and  types  of  the  primary; 
joint,  which  brings  the  images  and  types  of  things  together,  for 
the  discovery  of  their  relationships;  conclusive,  for  determining 
the  fact  of  the  relationship;  and  the  verbal  sign  or  perception,  by 
which  the  percipient  communicates  to  others,  the  knowledge  of 
what  he  perceives  by  the  former  four;  which  audible  sign  react- 
ing on  the  mind  through  the  ear,  renders  its  images  and  types 
more  vivid  and  durable ;  and  thus  the  fifth  constituent  is  like  the 
other  four,  an  essential  part  of  the  mind. 
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We  called  the  five  forms  of  perception,  the  Constituents  of  the 
mind ;  for  there  can  be  no  mind  without  them.  But  they  vary  in 
their  power  and  efficacy.  These  variations  were  called  their 
Qualities;  and  described  under  their  eighteen  different  terms. 
The  exercise  of  these  five  constituents,  under  their  various  quali- 
ties, was  called  the  working  plan  of  the  human  mind. 

To  the  full  use  of  this  plan,  we  gave  the  name  of  Mentivity. 
We  made  two  distinct  conditions  of  this  mentivity.  First;  the 
Physical  and  Ordained,  or  that  orderly  and  productive  exercise, 
designed  by  God  and  Nature,  for  the  discovery  of  the  true  rela- 
tionships of  things  to  each  other;  of  man  to  himself,  and  to  every 
thing  around  him.  Second ;  the  misapplied  and  perverted  use  of 
the  constituents  and  their  qualities^  producing  disorderly  and  use- 
less thoughts',  which  too  often  lead  to  folly,  to  vice,  or  insanity. 
This,  whether  employed  on  the  common  vanities  of  life,  on  poetry 
or  other  fictionsj  on  notional  systems  of  natural  philosophy,  gov- 
ernment, religion,  morals  or  medicine,  we  called  with  an  enlarged 
meaning,  the  Metaphysical  use  of  the  mind.  For  the  first  or 
physical  use  of  the  constituents  and  qualities,  being  the  proper 
and  ordained  mentivity^  any  use  of  the  mind,  beyond  the  scope 
of  physical  existence  and  action,  is  contradistinguished  from  the 
physical  method,  by  prefixing  the  Greek  preposition,  meta  (after 
or  beyond),  and  called  Metaphysical.  With  this  worthless  or  mis- 
chievous method  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  surprisingj  so  little  has 
been  done  towards  its  development. 

We  began  with  the  purely  physical  method,  and  continued  it 
strictly  to  the  end  of  our  purpose.  If  it  has  produced  any  truth, 
worthy  of  cultivation,  as  the  stock  of  future  and  other  truth,  it  is 
principally  owing  to  fixing  our  observation  and  contemplation  on 
Nature  alone ;  not  believing,  there  is  any  thing  else  to  be  per- 
ceived, before,  above,  beneath,  or  beyond  her.  It  was  shown, 
how  closely  the  verbal  sign  is  connected  with  the  other  four 
constituents;  and  as  the  qualities  are  only  varied  conditions  of  the 
constituentsj  we  described  the  reciprocal  action  of  these  qualities 
and  the  verbal  sign  on  each  other. 

As  all  these  several  components  are  the  whole  mind,  without 
the  contribution  of  any  other  power;  we  resolved  the  phenomena 
of  reverie,  dreams,  fictional  extacy,  visions,  and  beatitude,  to- 
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gether  with  insanity,  and  the  sub-animal  mind,  severally  into  the 
perverted,  imperfect,  or  limited  condition  of  these  constituents, 
and  qualities. 

Thus  far,  we  had  given  only  the  physiological  history  of  the 
mental  functions  of  the  senses  and  the  brain;  interspersed  how- 
ever, with  practical  illustrations  from  nature,  and  art,  and  life. 
We  then  endeavored  to  show,  that  what  are  called  the  accurate 
sciences,  the  mechanical,  and  the  esthetic  arts  are  all  founded  on 
the  twenty-one  or  more  physical  elements  of  things,  and  their 
relationships. 

And  further^  oh  shocking  to  be  uttered !  that  the  subjects;  for 
they  are  yet  neither  science  nor  artj  of  the  mind,  government, 
religion,  morals,  and  medicine,  are  to  be  regarded  as  exclusively 
and  properly  founded  on  the  relationships  of  those  same  physical 
elements,  formed  into  directive  systems,  for  the  enduring  benefit 
and  happiness  of  man.  Believing  then,  the  constituents  and  their 
qualities  denote  the  whole  of  the  intellectj  we  traced  the  differ- 
ences of  that  intellect  to  the  varied  excellence,  or  perversion  of 
its  working  plan:  and  endeavored  briefly  to  apply  the  analytic 
system  of  perception,  to  the  wide  circuit  of  human  character. 
We  showed  that  all  the  variations  of  thinking  and  acting  proceed 
from  the  five  constituents,  their  eighteen  qualities,  and  their  va- 
rious combinations  with  each  other.  We  classed  Character  under 
four  general  headsj  the  wise,  the  foolish,  the  good,  and  the  bad; 
referring  all  its  species,  modifications,  and  varieties,  to  one  or 
other  of  these  divisions.  We  gave  also  an  analysis  of  the  mind, 
aggregated  under  conventional  names;  and  in  a  few  instances, 
for  particular  illustration,  of  the  higher  characters,  of  individuals. 
In  thus  portraying  character,  we  found  that  the  mind  being  the 
man,  affords,  by  the  analytic  divining-rod^  means  for  discovering 
the  secret  springsj  wholesome  or  poisonous;  of  the  wi&dom,  the 
virtue,  and  the  truth,  or  of  the  folly,  the  vice,  and  the  fiction  of  the 
works  of  intellect:  showing  the  importance  of  this  analysis  of  the 
mind,  to  Kings,  Governors,  and  municipal  rulers;  to  professors 
in  all  instructive  departments,  and  to  public  teachers  of  every 
kind.  But  before  all  others,  we  should  name  the  parent,  who  has 
the  earliest  and  therefore  greatest  duty  of  instruction  to  perform; 
yet  almost  universally  with  the  least  knowledge  how  to  perform 
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it.  Thus,  by  each  perceiving  his  own,  all  may  perceive  the  minds 
they  have  to  direct:  and  an  instructed  people  by  knowing  their 
own  minds,  may  be  a  high  and  instructive  example  to  Royalty,  and 
its  Nobles ;  and  teach  Republics  how  to  choose,  and  why  to  reject 
their  Chief  and  subordinate  magistrates.  But  more  especially  is 
this  knowledge  to  be  the  death  and  burial  of  the  character  of  the 
demagogue,  who  with  all  the  cronies  of  his  rule,  has  been  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  selfishness,  ignorance,  and  metaphysi- 
cal confusion.  Nor  can  we  overlook  in  foresight  the  new  order  of 
things,  to  arise  from  a  substitution  of  the  physical  for  the  muddled 
and  make-shift  use  of  the  mind  in  medicine,  run  mad  with  its  in- 
stability; and  in  government  and  law,  stiffened  into  an  unaltera- 
ble rotine,  in  which  the  stem  and  steady  purpose  of  justice,  in 
capital  crimes,  is  to  be  thwarted  by  mercy,  through  the  irrelevant 
pleading  of  a  sacred  and  overruling  spirit  in  the  mind  of  man:  as 
if  an  impossible  nothing  could  insinuate  its  illusory  self  into  every 
thing.  But  we  leave  these  important  subjects,  to  the  observation 
and  reflection  of  a  wiser  world,  when  it  has  come  to  believe  the 
things  we  have  toldj  look  into  its  own  mind  with  a  valiant  resolu- 
tion to  understand  itj  and  in  a  vision  of  more  than  ambitious 
glory,  upon  an  unparalleled  reformj  to  try  the  last  though  Forlorn 
hope  of  a  rectified  Intellectual  Restoration. 
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Prefatory  Remarks. 

In  the  year  Eighteen  hundred  and  nine,  being  then  in  my 
twenty-fourth  year,  I  arrived  at  Grenock,  in  Scotland,  on  my 
way  to  Edinburgh.  On  the  opening  of  the  Classes  of  the  Uni- 
versity, I  took  with  other  tickets,  that  of  Dugald  Stewart,  on 
Moral  Philosophy.  Mr.  Stewart  had  recently  lost  a  member 
of  his  family^  and  was  in  feeble  health  as  well  as  in  affliction. 
He  delivered  his  Introductory  lecture;  and  left  his  Colleague 
Dr.  Brown  to  continue  the  Course.  Mr.  Stewart's  lecture  was 
on  the  philosophical  character  of  Lord  Bacon.  I  had  learned 
from  scraps  of  science  and  history,  something  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  the  inductive  reasoning.  But  all  my  collegiate  instructors, 
being  of  the  theologic  school,  knew,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
nothing  of  science.  Teachers  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
and  Anatomy,  who  use  the  exact  method,  gave  us  its  facts,  from 
their  every  day  lesson-book ;  leaving  us  to  find  out  its  principles 
if  we  could.  Mr.  Stewart's  view  of  the  character  and  produc- 
tions of  Lord  Bacon,  though  faintly  perceived  by  me  and  remem- 
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bered,  still  excited  my  curiosity;  and  the  next  year  in  London,  I 
bought  his  works.  The  first  reading  of  them  brought  on  the  be- 
ginning of  an  entirely  new  state  of  mind  with  me:  and  I  dropped 
as  soon  as  possible,  that  merely  thinking  or  theoretic  manner  of 
using  it,  which  we  had  been  taught  by  medical  schools,  politicians, 
poets,  and  theologians.  The  first  subject  I  applied  it  to  was  that 
of  my  profession.  And  ho!  'what  toads  sprung  up  and  off,'  at  a 
touch  of  the  Baconian  Spear.  When  applying  it  generally  to  the 
theoretic  art  of  Medicine,  it  occurred  to  mej  our  opinions  on  the 
human  mind  are  under  the  same  fictional  influence. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  eleven,  I  returned  to  this  country; 
and  in  two  years  after,  I  gave  an  introductory  lecture  to  my 
Father's  University  Course,  which  I  read  to  a  small  class  of 
students.  The  subject  of  that  lecture  was  the  use  of  the  mind 
in  the  study  of  medicine.  This  led  me  to  think  that  'reasoning* 
is  only  a  train  of  physical  perception;  and  that  mind,  for  its 
destined  eflScacy,  should  be  not  only  exact  on  the  detail  of  some 
particular  branch,  but  should  be  instructed  on  the  general  princi- 
ples of  all  others.  I  then  saw  or  thought  I  saw,  that  the  mind, 
in  its  outline  consisted  only  of  perception  and  memory ;  and  con- 
tinuing to  observej  this  view  seemed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  gen- 
eral phenomena  of  thinking. 

Reflecting  on  this  subject  for  some  years;  and  applying  princi- 
ples to  facts ;  gaining  new  thoughts,  and  getting  rid  of  old  errors, 
as  I  now  began  to  consider  them^  I  made  the  following  entry  in 
my  Commonplace  Book  of  medicinej  under  this  head;  'the  mind, 
its  healthy  functions;'  with  the  date  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighteen. 

'  The  mind  is  that  part  of  man  which  has  the  power  of  holding 
in  itself  the  representation  of  all  the  sensuous  parts  of  nature; 
consequently,  if  the  mind  should  receive  names,  in  its  various 
functions  or  modes  of  representing  nature,  it  can  be  only  from 
the  mode  in  which  these  parts  of  nature  are  represented :  for  it  is 
that  representation  alone,  and  nothing  else  which  constitutes  the 
mind  as  we  know  it.  We  are  to  consider  this  tooj  there  is  but  one 
observer  of  this  representation,  who  is  the  person  himself  the 
possessor  of  the  mind,  which  is  the  subject  of  attention.  When 
therefore  the  observer  perceives  any  or  all  the  individual  parts  of 
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nature,  set  before  his  sensesj  it  is  called  perception;  and  as  his 
perception  may  be  of  a  single  object,  or  of  many  at  the  same 
timej  so  his  perception  may  be  either  single  or  associated.  Under 
this  view  of  perceptionj  the  mind  is  only  held  up  as  a  looking- 
glass  before  nature.  But  two  or  more  of  the  parts  of  nature  may 
be  of  different  sizes,  or  colors,  or  forms,  or  hardness  or  motions; 
so  when  perception  takes  cognizance  of  these  Relationships  of  the 
parts  of  nature,  and  notices  their  agreement  or  difference,  the 
function  is  called  Judgment.  And  these  are  all  the  mind  can  do, 
during  the  function  of  perception ;  it  can  perceive  individuals,  it 
can  associate  them,  and  it  can  judge  of  their  relationships.  This 
is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  simple  and  the  only  way  in  which  the 
mind  can  work  upon  the  sensuous  parts  of  nature. 

*But  there  is  another  mode  besides  that  of  perception,  under 
which  the  mind  can  work  upon  the  sensuous  parts  of  nature,  in  a 
similar  way  of  association  and  judgment.  It  is  found,  that  after 
any  parts  of  nature  are  removed  from  before  the  senses,  the  mind 
can  still  hold  them  in  notice,  as  if  it  still  had  them  in  perception. 
This  function  is  called  Memory.  And  while  these  things  of  na- 
ture are  thus  held  in  notice  by  the  memory,  they  may  be  herein 
subjected  to  notice  as  individuals^  or  they  may  be  associated^  and 
their  Relationships  compared  with  each  other  hj  judgment.  These 
few  functions  are  all  I  can  discover  in  nature,  belonging  to  the 
human  mind.  That  great  confusion,  and  complication  of  terms, 
found  in  the  science  of  the  mind,  are  only  the  effect  of  applying 
different  names  to  the  same  thing,  or  of  the  theoretic  invention  of 
the  notions  of  functions  having  no  existence  in  nature. 

*  Besides  this  power  of  representing  the  things  of  nature,  as  in- 
dividuals, or  associated,  or  as  having  relationships,  in  the  mode  of 
perception,  when  things  are  before  you,  and  of  memory  when 
they  are  removed ;  I  say  further^  these  two  functions  of  percep- 
tion and  memory  may  be  associated,  and  we  make  a  judgment 
between  a  thing  before  us  in  perception,  and  one  that  has  formerly 
been,  in  perception,  but  now  is  only  in  memory.  And  thus  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  looking  at  the  human  mind,  as  it  acts  in  naturej 
and  not  as  its  supposed  nature  has  been  describedj  that  percep- 
tion and  memory,  and  their  united  functions  contain  every  thing 
in  general  principle,  that  is  shown  in  the  intellectual  works  of 
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man.  The  different  kinds  and  excellencies  of  these  works,  de- 
pend on  the  parts  or  kinds  of  functions  therein  employed;  and 
on  their  power  of  faithfully  representing  nature  to  the  percipient, 
with  the  nearest  truth  in  his  perception,  and  with  the  greatest 
number  in  his  association.  And  thus  with  the  clear  perception, 
of  so  many  parts  of  nature,  that  he  may  give  the  best  judgment 
upon  all  their  relationships;  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  render 
more  intelligible,  by  the  detail  and  proof  of  these  things  here  set 
down  only  in  general  outline.' 

In  next  page  of  the  Place  Book  is  the  follo?nng  Sketch ;  written 
at  the  same  time. 

'The  mind;  its  diseased  functions.'  'From  what  has  been  said 
of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  mind,  its  diseases,  which  are  only 
variations  of  these,  may  be  readily  set-down,  and  their  general 
principles  easily  comprehended.  In  its  diseases,  no  new  function 
finds  its  way  into  the  mind.  As  the  mind  holds  only  the  ma- 
terials or  parts  of  nature  in  representationj  we  say  the  mind  is  in 
health  when  the  representation  is  the  true  picture,  as  ascertained 
by  the  healthy  senses  or  perceptions  of  others.  I  can  conceive  no 
other  state  of  this  representation  besides  its  truth,  except  that  of 
its  falsehood.  It  is  this  want  of  coincidence  between  the  picture 
in  the  mind,  and  the  real  things  of  nature,  or  the  falsehood  of  the 
representation  which  constitutes  its  disease ;  as  may  be  shown  by 
some  attention  to  the  detail  of  that  disease. 

'  The  first  healthy  function  of  the  mind,  is  its  true  perception 
of  an  individual  thing.  If  that  thing  is  not  perceived  by  the 
sense  of  any  one,  as  by  the  senses  of  all  others,  that  sense  has  not 
its  perception  or  representation:  and  thus  far  it  departs  from 
health.  But  further,  if  the  perception  be  of  associated  things, 
the  representation  of  all  these  associated  things  may  be  untrue  or 
diseased.  And  again  if  the  perceptions  of  the  associated  things 
are  untrue,  so  will  the  relationships  of  those  things  be  untrue  as 
regards  the  things  of  nature  themselves. 

'But  the  representation  of  things  in  memory  are  also  subject  to 
deviations  from  truth,  or  health,  to  disease,  or  error.  Yet  the 
disease  is  here  somewhat  different  from  that  of  perception  by  the 
senses.  In  health  we  have  the  perception  of  things  then  before 
us,  and  an  association  of  them  only ;  but  the  memory,  which  re- 
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cognizes  things  that  were  once  before  us,  knows  no  choice,  or 
certain  association  of  these,  except  of  those  more  recently,  or 
more  strongly  perceived.  Consequently  there  may  come  before 
the  memory,  things  that  were  neither  coincident  nor  consequent  in 
point  of  time,  nor  connected  by  any  of  those  ties  of  relationship, 
that  usually  exist  in  the  condition  of  things;  and  are  therefore 
not  regarded  by  perception.  These  kinds  of  unrelated  associa- 
tions of  memory  take  place  in  the  health  of  the  mind,  and  it  still 
retfiins  its  health,  because  these  unrelated  associations  are  known 
by  the  mind  to  be  the  proper  work  of  memory  and  not  of  percep- 
tion. But  the  disease  in  the  function  of  memory  consists  simply 
in  the  loss  of  the  power  of  discriminating  between  memory  and 
perception ;  so  that  the  representations  of  memory  are  supposed 
to  be  those  of  perception:  and  as  the  associations  of  memory 
consist  of  those  things  which  cannot  possibly  be  associated  in  per- 
ception, such  as  different  points  of  time,  place,  and  of  existencej 
so  when  these  things  are  represented  in  the  memory,  as  things  of 
perception,  and  this  state  of  confusion  of  different  things  in  the 
mind,  is  described  to  others  or  exhibited  by  conduct,  the  person 
so  speaking,  or  so  acting  exhibits  error  or  disease,  or  is  said  to  be 
deranged.' 

These  general,  brief,  and  limited  Sketches  of  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  an  outline  of  the  working  method  of  the  mind,  were  made 
in  the  year  of  their  recorded  date.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  com- 
mon classification  of  its  ^faculties  and  operations,'  and  only  when 
obliged,  employs  their  indefinite  terms.  For  I  thought  I  now  had 
my  eye  on  nature,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  turned  from  her.  I  had 
at  college,  studied  Andrew's  Synopsis  o{  Duncan* s  Logic;  had 
afterwards  read  a  little  in  Hartley  and  Locke,  and  in  other  works 
of  less  note,  but  gained  nothing  that  gave  me  a  clear  and  trace- 
able picture  of  naturej  purified  from  the  confused  notions  of  the 
spiritual  school  of  metaphysics. 

In  Edinburgh^  where  Dugald  Stewart  was  the  Pet  of  the  dayj  I 
tried  his  'Philosophy  of  the  Mind.'  It  seemed  deficient  in  what 
I  earnestly  wanted ;  and  I  got  through  only  half  the  first  volume. 
There  was  in  him  too  much  blinding  reference  to  authority,  and 
too  little  reliance  on  nature  with  her  confirming  reality.  Besides, 
his  view  of  the  mind  embraced  its  nonentity  of  a  spiritual  foun« 
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dation;  and  human  Anatomy  had  nullified,  with  me  at  least,  all 
its  probability. 

After  the  above  Sketches  in  the  Commonplace  Book,  and  with 
no  inveterate  habit  of  thinking,  and  no  system  at  allj  I  was,  as  I 
supposed,  without  drawback  to  a  penetrating  scrutiny  of  nature. 
Then  continuing  from  time  to  time,  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
to  recordj  I  proposed  to  myself  something  like  an  arrangement 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  upon  that  general  survey. 

Having  got  rid  of  many  conventional  ideas,  some  time  before 
the  above  Sketches  were  written,  I  continued,  amid  professional 
and  social  engagements,  to  observe,  think,  and  record  in  desultory 
Notes  from  the  date  of  the  Sketches,  till  the  end  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two.  These  notes  were  written  between  those 
dates,  on  loose  sheets,  which  occasioned,  in  various  movings  of 
my  papers,  the  loss  of  a  few  pages.  The  notes  were  written  at 
intervals,  sometimes  of  monthsj  and  with  a  rapid  following  up  of 
thought  and  pen ;  sometimes  without  the  subjects  being  imme- 
diately connected;  sometimes  with  a  slip  of  Grammar;  the  repe- 
tition of  a  word;  a  wrong  word,  and  the  obscurity  of  a  sentence 
or  a  phrase.  With  the  correction  of  these,  I  copied  the  desultory 
notes ;  that  if  the  purpose  in  view  should  ever  be  completed,  the 
progress  of  observation  from  the  beginning  may  be  traced.  The 
original  notes  consist  of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of 
quarto  foolscap  paper.  There  is  no  date  to  the  first  forty  pages. 
Midway  on  the  fortieth,  is  noted,  January  twenty-seven,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-two.  Then  at  the  head  of  page  forty-five, 
February  twelfth,  of  the  same  year.  Again  at  the  foot  of  the 
sixty-third,  March  the  eighteenth  following.  The  last  date  is 
November  thirty,  of  the  same  year.  Thus  it  appears  by  the  dates, 
that  more  than  one-half  the  notes,  it  being  the  last  part,  was 
written  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-two;  and 
the  first,  somewhere  between  the  first  of  that  year  and  the  date 
of  the  Sketches:  and  as  I  believe  during  the  latter  part  of  that 
interval ;  leaving  the  three  or  four  years  to  further,  but  unwrit- 
ten observations  and  reflections  on  the  sketches.  For  in  taking 
views  of  subjects,  it  has  been  my  habit  to  keep  them  in  the  more 
alterable  state  of  thought ;  rather  than  to  connect  them  in  an  in- 
digested formj  and  thus  become  a  dupe  to  the  authority  of  my 
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own  errors,  endued  with  the  more  effective  influence  of  written 
language. 

The  first  two  pages  of  the  original  Notes  contain  a  statement 
of  the  motives  that  led  to  the  investigation  of  the  mindj  which 
being  embraced  in  these  prefatory  remarks,  are  omitted  here. 
The  notes  from  which  I  copy  begin  with  this  Title 


History  of  an  Essay  on  the  Mind. 

I  first  proceed  to  form  a  plan  for  further  observations;  and 
begin,  under  the  limited  view  I  yet  have  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind,  with  a  Tabular  arrangement,  that  by  the  terms  of  re- 
lationship thus  set  before  the  eye,  and  compared  with  nature, 
truth  might  more  readily  come  forth. 

I  give  here  Table  number  One,  of  the  process  in  the  sense  of 
sight,  to  show  what  is  done  in  it,  and  thus  in  all  the  senses.  I 
do  the  same  with  the  process  of  memory  on  one  sense.  As  far 
as  I  see,  wbat  is  called  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  an  individual 
entity,  consists-in,  or  is,  the  effect  of  only  a  perception  and  a 
memory  of  the  sensuous  things  of  nature;  and  of  the  relation- 
ships of  the  perception  and  memory  with  themselves,  and  with 
each  other.  The  first  Table  then  exhibits  the  leading  heads  of 
this  subject. 

TABLE   FIRST. 


1 

Perception^ 

Memory^ 

or  the  representation  of  things 

or  the  representation  of  things 

in  nature  when  before  the 

in    nature   when    removed 

senses. 

from  the  senses. 

Perception  hy  tighU 

Memory  of  things  of  sight. 

Color,  its  kinds. 

Color,  its  kinds.   • 

Form,  its  yarieties. 

Form,  its  yarieties. 

Magnitude,  its  degrees. 

Magnitude,  its  degrees. 

Motion,  its  directions  and  yelocities. 

Motion,  its  directions  and  yelocities. 

Time,  its  durations  and  suooession. 

Time,  its  durations  and  succession. 

This  table  gives  only  one  sense;  but  a  similar  method  is  appli- 
cable to  all.     It  represents  a  process  of  nature  under  two  differ- 
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ent  forms;  and  making  no  inqniry  into  their  causes,  takes  no 
notice  of  any  antecedent  agent  called  mind,  or  by  any  other 
name.  After  some  time,  and  with  some  reflection,  created  by 
the  table,  I  am  enabled  to  take  a  view  of  some  of  the  bearings 
and  connections  of  our  simple  division  of  the  mind. 

I  here,  in  number  Two,  expand  the  first  table  into  detail ;  in- 
cluding all  the  sensesj  with  an  additional  particular  or  two  under 
each.  I  thought  further  to  ascertain,  if  the  different  perceptions 
of  the  same  sense,  or  of  different  senses,  are  commensurable,  so 
that  relationships  can  be  perceived^  and  signified  under  the  term, 
Result,  or  what  the  old  schools  call  Judgment.  In  this  method,  I 
find  a  greater  source  of  knowledge,  on  the  mind  at  least,  than 
under  the  confused  system  of  the  ordinary  nomenclature.  For 
these  tables  fix  in  synchronous  perception  the  terms  of  those 
facts  which  pass  away  if  left  only  to  the  spontaneous  contribu- 
tions of  memory. 

TABLE   SECOND. 


i! 

Perceptions. 

In  Siffht. 

Color,  Result  of  its  re- 
lations. 

Form,  Refult. 

Magnitude,  Result. 

Motion,  Result. 

Time,  Result. 

Result  of  relations   of 
these  with  each  other. 

In  Touch. 

Heat  and  cold,  Result. 

Hard  and  soft,  Result. 

Form,  Result. 

Magnitude,  Result. 

Motion,  Result. 

Time,  by  successive  ac- 
tions. Result. 

Result  of  relations  with 
each  other. 

1 

In  Hearing. 
Sound,  Relations. 
Time,     by     successive 

sounds,  Result. 
Result  of  relations  with 

each  other. 

In  Taste. 

Sapidity,  Result. 

Time,  by  successive  sa- 
pidities, Result. 

Result  of  relations  with 
each  other. 

In  Scent. 
Odors,  Result. 
Time,     by     successive 
odors,  Result. 

i: 

Result  of  relations  with 
each  other. 

Repult  of  relations  of 
different  senses  with   • 
each  other. 

Sight  severally  with  the   * 
rest. 

Hearing  with  the  rest. 

Touch  with  the  rest. 

Taste,  with  the  rest.          1' 

Scent  with  the  rest.          :! 

1 

This    last    division    is 
rather    for    inquiry, 
whether    such    rela-   ■ 
tions    exist,    or    the 
things  are  commen- 
surable. 

1, 

Similar  to  this  Table  of  the  Perceptions  by  each  sense,  and  of 
the  various  comparisons  of  these  perceptions  with  each  others 
there  is  in  the  notes,  a  Table  of  the  Memory j  or  of  perceptions 
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in  the  absence  of  the  things  of  nature.  But  as  memory,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  view  is  still  perception,  under  particular  condi- 
tions, as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  Table  is  given  under  the 
same  divisions  and  the  same  terms  as  that  of  the  Perceptions  of 
sense.  As  far  therefore,  as  any  use  might  be  made  of  it,  for  col- 
lecting into  one  view  assistant  means  of  Contemplation,  I  have 
only  to  regard  the  latter  table,  and  to  consider  it  as  a  table  of 
memory  with  Fainter  Perceptions  in  the  absence  of  the  things 
of  Nature. 

The  use  of  a  second  Table,  leads  me  to  the  habit,  of  withdraw- 
ing myself  from  the  scumbled  school  of  the  metaphysician,  to 
those  simple  pictures  of  the  natural  process  of  the  Senses  and  the 
Brain,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  mind;  besides  affording 
me  broadly  and  at  once,  a  comparative  view  of  things  and  their 
relationships,  which  is  the  especial  and  comprehensive  purpose  of 
tabular  arrangement. 

Having  thus  denoted  the  Sentient  and  the  Memorial  percep- 
tions, if  I  may  so  call  them,  in  one  sense,  by  the  First  table ;  and 
more  in  detail  through  all  the  senses,  in  the  Second;  with  a 
third  kind  of  Perception  consisting  in  a  notice  of  the  difference 
in  the  relationships  of  the  forms,  degrees,  and  varieties  of  thingsj 
being  as  it  were  a  perception  on  perceptions,  which  I  have  called 
result,  within  the  same  sense,  and  if  the  things  are  commensura- 
ble, between  the  things  of  different  senses;  I  make  Table  number 
Three,  in  which,  keeping-up  the  previous  classification  of  Percep- 
tion and  Memory  throughout  all  the  senses,  I  add  a  notice  of 
those  relationships,  commonly  called  Judgment,  which  for  want  of 
a  better  word  is  here  called  Result.  I  also  set  down,  as  another 
object  of  attention,  the  perception  and  the  memory  of  one,  or  of 
many  things  of  nature ;  adding  too,  a  division,  denoting  a  per- 
ception of  the  relationship  between  perception  and  memory :  that 
is,  the  relationship  of  a  perception  of  the  thing  before  the  senses, 
to  that  of  the  memory  when  that  thing  is  absent.  And  this  too 
of  all  the  things  under  each  sense;  and  if  it  be  possible,  between 
the  things  of  different  senses.  I  further  add  a  division  of  the 
general  character  of  the  representations  of  perceptions  by  the 
senses,  and  by  memory,  showing  the  variations  in  these  two 
closely  related  though  different  functiotis. 
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TABLE  THraO. 


Perception  and  it»  Objects. 

In  Sight. 

Perception  of  one. 

Seem  in  each.                  [ 

Color. 

Percejition  of  muiy. 

The  Result.                      1 

Form.     . 

Coramensurablo. 

M»enitude. 

BclnlioDS. 

Relnlions  between  Per-  j 

Motion. 

Result. 

ception  and  Memory, 

Time. 

Pprocplion  of  one. 

Kalafiona   of  the  Per- 

lu 'jiijermiL  Fspri*5ea. 
Of    Things    of    Sight, 

I'erccptioD  of  idbdj. 

ceptions  of  dilferent 

in    Perception,    with 

1  Commeni-uniblo. 

SenseB,  c omnia nmira- 

things     of    Touch. 

Relwiona. 

ble  nilb  enoli  other. 

Hearing,   Taste,  and 

ItCBult. 

Seeol  in  Memory.         1 

ft  Sisht. 

Of  Touch  with   Sight. 

In  Touch. 

Ita    things    with    those 

Hearing.  Taste,  nnd   , 

neat. 

of    Toooh,    Hearing. 

CoU.       , 

Tnate,  Scent, 

Of  Hearing  with  Sight.    ' 

Form. 

KelFitioaS. 

Touch,     Taaia,    and 

Mngnitude. 

Kexult. 

Molion. 

Of   Taate   with    Sighl, 

Time, 

/n  TbucA, 

Henriog,  Touch,  and 

Of  one. 

With    Sight,    Hearing, 

Scent. 

Of  iDHpy. 

Taste,  Smell. 

Of    Scent   Willi    Sight. 

ReUlioDS. 

Touch,  Hearing,  and 

Reklions. 

Result. 

Taste. 

Result. 

j 

In  tTetiTintj. 

General   Propertici    of 

Sounds"     """''' 

With    Sight,    Tonoh, 

Percepl3ons. 

Taste,  Snent. 

Synchronout. 

Musical. 

ReUiiona. 

CienrnesB.                         1 

Uninutiical. 

Result. 

Wul.iplicity.                     1 

Aggregating  SimiUrs. 

In  ra,U. 

Separalina  Dissimilar. 

With     Bight.    Touch, 

Pure  or  Miied. 

Percept  [oD  of  one. 
Pereepiinn  of  many. 
Commeoaurable. 

Ilenring.  Scent, 
Relntions. 
Rceult. 

Iniohintnry,                       ' 

EicIubItb. 

Agreeable. 

Relation!!. 

Disagreeable. 

In  S<;^t. 

General   Properties   of  ; 

With     Sight.    Touch, 

Memory. 

Hearing,  Taate. 
Relftiiona. 

h  Tailt. 

General  Obscurity. 

Sapidity. 

ReBult. 

Occasional  Clenrneu. 

Rapid  Succession. 

Aggregating  Similar.      1 

Perception  of  many. 

Relaiiona   between    the 

Time. 

functiona  of  Percep- 

ComnienguriLbU. 

tion  ntiil   Memory,  in 

Dnrabilily 

Itelsliona. 

the  game  Sense. 

InroluDlary,    Query  if 

Re  suit. 

Of  the  tilings  of 

sometimes,  and  in  a 

Sight  in  each. 

degree  Voluntary. 

In  Sent. 

Touch  in  ench. 

Comprehensiyeness. 

Odors. 

Hearing  in  each. 

Agreeable. 

Time. 

Taste  in  each. 
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I  now  begin  to  see,  in  the  preceding  methodical  extension  into 
detail  of  the  principle  of  Perception  and  Memory,  and  their 
various  and  combined  actions  and  relationships j  a  clearer  ex- 
planation as  I  think,  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  human  intellect 
in  the  works  of  man.  I  find  myself  apparently,  able  to  estimate 
with  more  satisfaction,  the  minds  of  men  with  whom  I  am  cast, 
and  of  those  whose  works  I  read:  and  this  by  subjecting  their 
minds  and  works  to  criticism  upon  rules,  drawn  from  the  system 
of  Nature  herself.  I  now  see  that  the  processes  of  thinking 
without  speakingj  and  dreaming^  and  the  mental  state  of  de- 
rangement^ are  the  same :  and  I  find  myself  in  train  to  come  to  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  lower  orders  of  men,  and  of 
brutes.  I  see  too  that  some  perceptions  are  pure^  that  is,  made 
without  memory,  as  of  color  by  Sight:  others  mixedy  as  of  space 
by  Touch,  where  the  perception  of  extent  is  made,  by  a  present 
perception,  compared  with  the  memory  of  the  degrees  of  space 
passed  over. 

I  now  wish  to  ascertain,  what  is  the  exact  and  detailed  pro- 
cess of  perception;  to  observe  what  is  that  thing  called  Rela- 
tionship; and  to  see  how,  and  what  it  is,  between  varied  percep- 
tions of  the  same  sense;  and  between  perceptions  of  the  things 
by  different  senses.  For  although  I  had  set  this  last  condition 
down  in  Table  Third,  as  if  it  took  place,  it  was  for  further 
meditation  and  for  comparison  of  this  my  mere  thought,  with 
the  phenomena  of  Nature:  having  as  yet  no  certainty  of  belief 
upon  it. 

Perception  is  in  its  nature  si/nchronous^  the  sense  recognizing 
that  which  at  the  time  is  before  it.  Under  this  view,  the  number 
of  perceptions  is  limited;  many  of  those  things,  called  percep- 
tions, consisting  both  of  perception  and  memory.  Perception  is 
what  we  call  stronger  or  weaker:  that  is,  it  rouzes  and  occupies 
the  attention  more  or  less  intensely. 

Perception  is  exercised  through  the  Five  senses.  First,  In 
sight  it  represents  Color,  Its  whole  process  with  color,  is  to  see 
all  its  conditions.  It  sees  that  one  is  like  another,  that  one  dif- 
fers slightly  from  another,  and  so  by  degrees,  till  most  remote: 

and  this  is  all  perceptions  docs  with  color.    We  say  these  colors,  or 
Vol.  IL--29 
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the  perceptions  of  them,  are  commensurabley  or  one  may  be  com- 
pared with  another;  and  it  may  be  asserted  of  those  thos  com- 
pared, that  they  are  alike  or  unlike. 

It  would  appear,  that  the  term  commensurable^  is  not  to  be 
taken  strictly  between  similar  things,  compared  with  similar,  is 
color  with  color,  and  its  degrees  with  its  degrees ;  for  the  parpose 
of  comparison  is  not  only  to  ascertain  like  things,  as  red  with 
red,  but  also  unlike  things,  as  black  when  compared  with  white. 
And  herein  Perception  recognizes  as  striking  a  difference,  as  be- 
tween black  and  heat,  which  do  not  resemble  each  other.  And 
there  is  no  other  reason  for  supposing  them  similar  or  commensu- 
rable things,  than  that  they  are  both  perceived  by  the  senses. 
But  a  similar  reason  would  make  blackness  and  heat  commensu- 
rable by  their  being  both  the  objects  of  perception.  If  it  be 
saidj  things  are  commensurable  through  a  similitude  or  difference 
between  them  as  occurs  between  mathematical  quantities:  I  say, 
this  can  no  more  be  true  of  black  and  white,  than  of  blackness 
and  heat. 

Sight,  Secondly^  represents  Form,  All  the  eye  can  see  in  form, 
is  the  various  kinds  of  curves,  and  the  straight  line,  together  with 
the  infinite  combinations,  of  these  among  each  other.  All  there- 
fore the  eye  can  note  on  any  two  forms,  is,  how  far  they  agree,  or 
how  many  parts  of  the  one  agree  or  disagree  with  those  of  the 
other.  For  if  a  straight  line  and  a  curved  be  brought  together, 
the  eye  perceives  no  point  of  resemblance  between  them.  And 
if  a  triangle  when  taken  in  the  entire,  be  compared  with  a  straight 
line,  one  is  not  at  all  like  the  other,  yet  the  line  is  like  any  one 
of  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle.  But  notwithstanding,  the  line, 
by  its  appearance  or  position,  is  not  commensurable  with  an  en- 
tire  triangle,  so  that  any  thing  may  be  asserted  of  them,  except 
their  disagreementj  yet  there  is  another  perception.  Length,  in 
which  their  commensurable  6tate  appears:  and  we  may  say,  the 
length  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  taken  together,  is  three  times 
greatei?  than  a  given  line.  This  perception  of  length  however, 
belongs  to  another  division  of  the  perceptions  of  sight,  we  call 
Magnitude. 

A  Third  thing  of  sight  is  Magnitudey  and  this  is  either  like  or 
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unlike,  greater  or  less ;  and  it  may  be  stated  under  the  percep- 
tions of  magnitude,  what  parts  added  to,  or  taken  away,  will  make 
either  difference  or  equality. 

A  Fourth  thing  of  sight  is  Motion;  and  this  may  be  in  its  rela- 
tionships, equal  or  unequal,  greater  or  less,  in  the  same  or  in  a 
different  direction. 

A  Fifth  thing  of  perception  in  sight  is  Time,  But  it  is  indi- 
rectly so;  or  through  the  medium  of  motion;  and  in  this  wise  the 
relationships  may  be  those  of  greater  or  less,  equal  or  unequal, 
quick  or  slow. 

From  this  short  view,  it  appears,  that  when  several  objects  are 
set  before  a  sense,  it  perceives  each  individual;  but  there  is  a 
further  perception^  perception  I  say  and  no  other  functionj  of  an 
entire  difference  between  those  individuals,  or  a  difference  or  an 
equality  between  certain  parts  of  them,  or  of  accidents  arising 
out  of  their  condition.  This  kind  of  perception  is,  in  the  Schools, 
called  Judgment.  I  have  called  it,  merely  for  present  distinction, 
Result :  but  for  all  purposes,  it  is  perception.  Since  we  perceive 
the  difference  between  two  colors,  two  lengths,  two  directions,  and 
two  different  agencies,  where  action  is  the  thing  before  us,  just 
as  we  perceive  the  individual,  things  or  agents.  As  however  it 
follows  next  in  order  to  individual  perception^  Metaphysicians 
have  supposed  it  to  be  some  other  spiritual  instrument  of  knowl- 
edge, and  have  called  it  another  operation  or  faculty^  of  the  mind; 
but  these  words  are  *  Greek  to  me.'  And  apart  from  plain  physi- 
cal perception,  memory,  and  the  relationship  between  their  ob- 
jects, or  things,  which  last  I  have  maintained  is  equally  a  percep- 
tion, they  are  not  only  Greek,  but  further  off  still,  Hottentot  or 
Esquimaux. 

From  this  comprehensive  view  of  Perception,  of  the  fainter 
perception  of  memory  and  the  perception  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween their  various  objects,  or  things,  it  would  appear,  that  not 
only  the  varieties  of  the  same  object  of  a  sense  may  be  compared, 
but  different  objects  of  the  same  sense.  And  Further,  on  the 
same  principle,  may  objects  of  different  senses  be  brought  together 
for  comparison:  with  various  results  howeverj  in  some,  only  for 
the  declaration  of  their  entire  difference;  in  others  for  their 
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greater  or  less  resemblance;  and  in  others  for  various  results  of 
comparison,  among  the  many  properties  they  may  variously  pos- 
sess, or  the  agencies  they  may  exert.  And  all  this  in  regard- 
ing the  open  work  of  nature;  without  saying  that  in  her  secret 
purposes,  the  relationships  may  not  be  more  extensive  and 
various. 

Upon  this  view  I  altered  the  Third  Table  to  Table  Number 
Four,  in  which  I  rather  changed  the  places  of  some  of  the  terms, 
than  the  ideas  contained  in  it;  .rejecting  however  some  heads  as 
useless,  or  at  least  as  repetitions. 

Remark.  Owing  to  some  error  or  omission  in  nnmbering  the 
tables  or  sketches  of  tables:;  or  owing  to  number  four  being 
mislaid,  I  cannot  find  what  is  here  alluded  to. 

Following  up  then  the  subject  of  Perception,  I  observed  its 
general  properties  as  set  down  in  that  third  table.  I  find  these 
properties  are,  Clearness,  or  a  distinct  picture  of  the  thing  per- 
ceived. Multiplicity,  or  the  perception  of  many  things  at  a  time. 
The  aggregating  of  similar  things,  or  of  the  similar  accidents  of 
things  in  other  parts  dissimilar.  The  separating  of  dissimilari- 
ties. The  Pure  or  Mixed,  consisting  of  the  perception  of  things 
of  one  kind  in  a  single  sense,  as  of  colors  in  sight,  or  of  color  and 
form  in  sight;  or  of  things  of  two  different  senses.  The  Exclu- 
sive, or  the  perception  of  only  those  things  that  are  the  subject  of 
present  comparison.  The  Involuntary,  or  a  perception  of  the 
things  set  before  the  senses,  without  the  power  of  rejection  or 
choice.  The  Synchronous,  or  a  perception  of  what  is  before  the 
sense  at  the  same  time.  The  Agreeable,  or  what  we  like ;  and  the 
Disagreeable,  or  what  we  do  not  like:  considering  these  likes  and 
dislikes,  as  ultimate  facts,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge. 
Without  asking  through  the  metaphysical  Catechism  what  is  the 
power  or  means,  whether  physical  or  Spiritual,  that,  in  us,  likes  or 
dislikes. 

I  findj  the  general  properties  of  Memorial  Perceptions  are, 
commonly  an  obscurity  or  faintncss ;  but  occasionally  a  clearness, 
like  that  of  primary  perception,  in  reverie.  Dreams,  and  delirium 
equally  vivid.     Durability,  or  a  permanency,  not  as  in  primary 
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perception  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  object  before  the 
sense.  Aggregating  similar  and  separating  dissimilar  things,  as 
in  primary  perception.  Involuntary,  or  a  liability  to  be  displaced 
by  unavoidable  primary,  or  more  vivid  memorial  impressions.  Yet 
I  cannot  here  forego  the  thought,  of  there  being  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, a  certain  continuance  of  voluntary  power.  And 
though  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  on  this  point,  and  am  disposed  to 
believe,  that  all  our  perceptions  are,  like  the  rest  of  nature,  neces- 
sary actions.  Successive,  or  one  perception,  following  another, 
from  internal  cause,  and  different  from  the  Synchronous  state  of 
primary  perception,  of  many  objects  at  one  time  before  the  sense. 
Comprehensiveness;  memorial  perception  being  unlimited  in  the 
number  of  things  successively  brought  up  by  it.  Agreeable  and 
Disagreeable;  for  memorial  perceptions  may  be  no  less  to  our 
likes  or  dislikes  than  primary  perceptions. 

I  now  see  tbat  the  clearness  of  memorial  perception  is  of  va- 
rious degrees,  from  the  faintest,  to  the  brightest  recollection,  to 
eztacy,  and  to  dreams;  in  which  last,  it  nearly  equals  primary 
perception.  The  means  by  which  it  rises  to  this  equality,  I  do 
not  know,  nor  am  I  here  inquiring  into  hidden  causes;  since  I 
have  yet  so  many  unseen  but  knowable  facts  to  collect  and  to  ar- 
range; perhaps  these  causes  if  assignable  at  all,  will  come  forth 
as  a  consequence  of  the  natural  arrangement  of  Primary  and 
Memorial  perceptions. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  perceived  and  learned,  before  we  can 
say  that  the  vividness  of  dreams  proceeds,  as  it  has  been  assumed, 
from  an  occlusion  of  the  senses  during  sleep.  Experiment  and 
time  may  determine,  whether  it  is  produced  by  this  or  by  some 
other  cause.  ^ 

I  paused  to  think  on  the  different  divisions  of  the  table,  as  ex- 
hibiting the  different  processes  of  the  mind;  and  saw  more  clearly, 
the  manner  of  the  relations  between  the  varieties  of  the  same 
object  of  a  sense;  of  different  objects  of  the  same  sense;  and  of 
different  senses.  It  then  occurred  to  me,  that  language  is  full  of 
proofs  of  the  use  of  these  relations,  wherein  the  perceptions  of 
one  sense  are  expressed  by  the  supposed  analogous  perception  of 
another:  as  when  we  say.  Soft  color j  Bitter  cold.     Here  the  rela- 
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tion  does  not  exist  between  the  essential  nature  of  the  two  percep- 
tions, but  between  their  effect  in  what  is  disagreeable  or  agreeable. 
For  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable  being,  as  we  have  stated, 
perceptions  common  to  all  the  sensesj  those  metaphorical  rela- 
tionships, of  %c(ft  color  and  bitter  cold^  which  at  first  seem  to  be 
drawn  from  different  senses,  arej  b j  the  identity  of  the  perception 
of  agreeable  and  disagreeable  in  allj  brought  to  the  condition  of 
perceptions  under  the  same  sense.  Thus  in  saying  soft  eolwy  we 
do  not  compare  a  perception  of  Touch  with  a  perception  of  Sights 
but  a  perception  of  what  is  agreeable  in  color  with  what  is  agreea- 
ble in  touch;  and  the  agreeable  in  the  two  senses  are  commen- 
surable quantities,  from  agreeable  and  disagreeable  being  predica- 
ble  of  every  sense,  both  in  primary  and  in  memorial  perception. 
In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  phrase  hitter  cold  does 
not  mean  to  state  the  relationships  of  any  other  of  the  perceptions 
of  Taste  and  Touchy  than  that  of  the  disagreeable^  which  may  be 
affirmed  equally  of  all  perceptions  whether  primary  or  memorial. 
And  perhaps,  it  may  be  further  found,  that  there  is  no  object  of 
perception  in  one  sense  which  may  not  through  a  perception  of 
Agreeable  or  Disagreeabhj  or  some  other  accident  common  to  all, 
exhibit  similarity  to  some  of  the  accidents  of  any  and  every  sense. 

Thoughts  on  Consciousness. 

It  now  appears  quite  superfluous,  to  set  down  a  division,  cor- 
responding to  that  called  Consciousness:  a  term  to  signify  the 
knowledge  which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  operations.  I  reject  it 
as  signifying  any  thing  different  from  the  functions  of  Primary  and 
memorial  perception.  Firsts  because  it  has,  as  I  am  taught  to 
understand  it,  a  sort  of  independent,  and  reporting  agency,  and 
no  immediate  connection  with  the  purpose  of  this  research;  which 
is  to  class  under  related  heads,  and  reduce  to  general  principles, 
those  functions  of  the  mind  that  are  concerned  in  all  the  visible 
or  otherwise  knowable  works  of  men ;  thus  to  form  the  basis  for 
a  superstructure  of  education,  more  simple,  and  more  productive 
of  great  works,  and  of  conquests  over  nature,  than  is  at  present 
in  use.     There  is  no  independent,  and  supervising  reporter  of 
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what  the  senses  and  the  brain  are  doing:  for  Primary,  Memorial, 
and  Relationship-perceptions,  which  are  the  whole  of  the  Mind, 
Report  themselves:  just  as  a  piece  of  writing  reports  itself,  with- 
out there  being  a  consciousness  in  the  blackness  of  the  ink,  and 
shape  of  the  letters,  to  represent  its  meaning.  In  the  likeness  of 
the  two  cases,  the  perceptions  and  the  writing  want  nothing,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  to  make  them  conscious  of  themselves,  or  what  they 
are  doing.  They  do  only  what  they  do ;  and  there  as  far  as  any 
useful  purpose  in  knowledge  and  practice  serves,  the  matter  ends. 
Natural  things  before  the  senses,  make  the  primary  perceptions; 
and  primary  perceptions  transferred  to  the  Brain  make  the  me- 
morial; just  as  the  hand  makes  the  writing  on  the  paper:  but 
each  when  made,  tells  all  we  require  to  know,  in  order  to  perceive 
and  direct  the  right  use  of  the  mind,  and  the  intention -and  prac- 
tical use  of  writing.  There  is  no  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  a 
Spiritual  function  called  consciousness,  in  the  brain,  nor  to  trace 
from  the  pen  in  the  hand,  through  the  muscles  and  nerves,  to  that 
same  Spirit  to  tell,  and  to  employ  the  process  in  the  two  several 
cases.  My  object  is  to  describe  the  mind,  as  I  use  it,  and  learn 
by  description,  and  by  its  effects,  how  it  is  used  by  others.  If 
others  choose  to  refer  their  own  knowledge;  of  what  the  mind,  or 
senses  and  brain  are  doing;  to  some  abstract  terniy  by  which  they 
imply,  a  mental  or  spiritual  consciousness,  I  leave  them  to  their 
Fictions. 

Second^  I  reject  the  term  consciousness,  with  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  commonly  used,  because  it  is  the  vain  conceit  of  a  thing  that 
has  no  existence  by  itself;  but  is  identical  with  the  known  func- 
tions of  Perception  and  Memory,  or  the  perceptible  result  of  their 
comparisons  among  themselves.  For  does  any  one  know  his  own 
mind,  or  has  he  consciousness  as  it  is  called,  except  in  the  agency 
of  those  three  functions  7 

Remark.  There  follow  in  the  Notes,  thoughts  and  arguments 
on  spiritual  oonsoiousness,  which  the  purpose  of  this  trans- 
cript docs  not  require  to  be  inserted  here. 
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Thoughts  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain  and  the  SenseSj 

called  Passion. 

On  taking  a  view  of  the  intellectual  works  of  man,  according 
to  our  preceding  arrangement,  I  find  in  their  detail  no  phenomena 
that  would  not  come  within  the  classes  of  Perception  and  Memory, 
and  the  Result  of  the  relationship  of  each  to  itself  and  to  the 
other.  The  general  mental  method  of  the  Mathematician,  the 
Mechanical  Philosopher,  and  the  Poet,  being  all  resolvable,  bj  me 
at  least,  into  the  principles  of  these  three  divisions. 

I  say  here  the  '  Intellectual '  works  of  man :  for  I  have  not  yet 
directed  my  attention  to  the  '  work  of  nature '  in  that  function  of 
the  brainf  called  Passion^  to  discover  in  what  it  consists;  or 
rather  to  observe,  its  causes  and  effects;  its  mode  of  operating, 
and  its  connection  with  the  leading  functions  of  Perception  and 
Memory. 

I  as  yet  do  not  perceive,  in  what  passion  consists,  or  where  it 
should  go  in  arrangement.  To  ascertain  then  where  the  Passions 
should  be  placed,  I  must  look  into  nature;  thereby,  if  possible  to 
analyse  her  process.  I  hate  a  man,  and  when  the  man  is  a  vil- 
lain and  a  hypocrite,  that  hatred  is  a  just  and  humane  passion. 
What  is  this?  I  sec  that  the  materials  of  this  passion  are  the 
Perceptions  or  memory  of  certain  qualities  or  conduct  of  the 
man  I  hate.  This  is  true,  but  not  all  the  truth:  for  I  may  have 
these  qualities  under  my  notice,  yet  they  may  create  a  different 
passion  called  love,  if  I  happen  myself  to  be  a  villain  and  a  hypo- 
crite. What  constitutes  the  difference  between  these  functions? 
For  that  question  will  open  our  inquiry.  It  is,  say  writers,  that 
one  is  agreeable,  the  other  the  reverse,  and  each  in  action  pro- 
duces different  consequences.  But  this  is  not  the  explanation  I 
am  seeking.  For  it  only  substitutes,  in  the  words  agreeable  and 
disagreeable,  synonyms  to  those  of  love  and  hate,  or  it  gives  in 
those  synonyms,  general  terms,  which  should  include  a  distinction 
in  the  particulars  they  embrace ;  but  which  do  not  point  out  those 
particulars,  except  in  two  qualities  or  accidents,  those  of  their 
being  agreeable  or  disagreeable.    It  is  like  the  explanation  of  the 
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cause  of  the  fall  of  an  apple  by  Gravity ;  which  is  only  another 
word  for  the  effect  of  the  natural  cause  we  may  seek.  My  object 
is  to  ascertain  the  process  of  that  function  called  passion:  to  ob- 
serve the  particular  actions  it  employs,  and  the  order  and  rules  it 
follows :  taking  care  to  keep  clear  of  those  points  that  lead  to 
assumptions,  or  that  ascribe  effects  to  causes  that  do  not  exist;  or 
that  only  appear  in  words,  which  will  not  bear  the  catechism  of 
plain  sense. 

When  I  hate  a  manj  and  there  are  many  who  ought  to  be 
hated,  as  many  who  ought  to  be  lovedj  it  is  for  certain  things  1 
see  him  do,  or  remember  he  has  done.  So  far  then,  the  passion 
is  concerned  with  these  perceptive  functions  of  the  senses  and  the 
brain.  These  things  through  a  former  primary  and  a  present 
memorial  perception,  produce  in  me  a  repugnant,  and  disagree- 
able perception,  commonly  called  'Feeling,*  by  a  metaphor  drawn 
from  touch.  By  a  former  experience,  a  removal  of  the  disagree- 
able cause  was  effected.  And  this  removal  was  the  result  of  an 
experienced  perception,  that  by  removing  the  offending  cause  to 
a  distance,  the  repugnant  perception  or  *  feeling '  would  be  avoided : 
and  that  the  reverse  would  be  the  result  of  nearness  in  the  offend- 
ing cause.  This  disagreeable  perception  which  led  to  the  removal 
of  the  offending  cause,  or  a  separation  from  the  haled  man,  is  of 
different  degrees,  and  one  of  its  highest  is  called  hate. 

Bkmabk.  The  thoughts  and  arguments  on  this  subject  that  fol- 
low in  the  Notes,  are  of  no  importance  to  the  design  of  this 
transcript,  which  is  to  show,  not  the  detailed,  but  the  general 
course  of  my  unformed  and  desultory  obserrations  and  re- 
flections on  the  mind. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  passions,  I  pass  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  means  of  expressing  them  by  language ;  and  as  this 
subject  has  an  immediate  connection  with  that  of  Perception  and 
Memory,  I  shall  investigate  it  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
functions  of  the  senses  and  the  brainj  for  language  is  only  a  respi- 
ratory and  muscular  effect  of  thesej  thereby  to  have  the  light  and 
assistance,  which  the  study  of  nature,  in  this  particular,  may 
throw   on   these    functions,  and  their  apparently  complicated 
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modes:  thus  to  enlarge  our  view  when  we  come  to  survey  the 
nature  of  the  mind  in  detail.  For  it  must  be  understoodj  we  are 
now  trying  to  catch  only  the  general  Fashion  of  nature,  that  by 
a  knowledge  of  her  mode,  we  may  be  able  to  make  a  classification 
of  all  her  phenomena  in  the  work  of  Intellect. 

Thoughts  and  Hints  on  Language. 

Language  is  the  audible  effect  of  muscularity  upon  the  air  in 
expiration ;  which  language  being  itself  a  thing  of  perception  to 
hearing,  is  suited  by  nature  and  has  been  accepted  by  convention, 
to  describe  the  primary  and  memorial  perceptions  and  their  re- 
lationships. According  to  this  view,  signs  representative  of  per- 
ceptions might  be  addressed  to  any  sense;  but  those  of  language, 
to  hearing,  are  most  Economical  of  labor  and  time :  and  may  be 
assisted  by  signs,  founded  on  perceptions  of  the  other  senses.  As 
Language  is  thus  a  subject  of  primary  and  memorial  perception^ 
it  can  represent  the  successive  perceptions  of  memory  in  perma- 
nent and  recordable  terms,  for  reference  in  future  use.  And 
further,  language  can  represent  not  only  the  succession  of  per- 
ceptions, but  likewise  their  degrees  of  clearness:  which  it  does 
partly  by  signs  or  words  properly  applied  to  the  degrees  of  the 
perception  itself,  in  its  particular  sense;  and  partly  by  signs  or 
words  applied  to  the  degrees  of  different  things  of  perceptions  in 
the  same  sensej  or  the  degrees  of  perception  in  another  sense, 
to  some  of  the  accidents  of  which  the  perception  of  the  sense  in 
question  bears  a  relationship. 

Remarks.  Here  follow  thoughts  in  the  Notes,  on  the  application 
of  language,  which  we  omit. 

I  still  continue  to  observe,  in  the  combined  and  varied  functions 
of  the  senses  and  the  brain,  primary  and  memorial  perceptions, 
together  with  their  relationship,  and  the  perception  of  their  several 
conventional  verbal  signs.  I  am  aware  that  I  thus  pursue  a  sys- 
tem: but  this  arrangement,  however  it  may  be,  is  made  by  look- 
ing at  the  mind  and  recording  its  phenomena.     Nor  am  I  less 
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aware  of  the  danger  of  system,  with  its  self-blinding  power;  and 
would,  at  this  early  period  of  my  observations,  avoid  it  as  a  sys- 
tem, if  nature  with  her  encouraging  light  did  not  invite  me  to 
pursue  it. 

Thotcghts  on  the  Involuntary  Character  of  Perception. 

I  now  pause,  to  consider  the  three  divisions  of  perceptionsj  the 
four  if  we  make  a  class  of  the  perception  of  verbal  signsj  to  ob- 
serve if  it  would  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  other  phenomena  under 
our  classification :  but  which  upon  a  different  mode  of  theoretic 
explanation  by  the  schools,  and  under  different  terms,  will  not  by 
them  be  admitted  as  Identical. 

I  see  that  under  our  view,  perception  is  Involuntary.  That  no 
one  can  avoid  perceiving  things  set  before  his  senses ;  that  he  may 
be  insensible  to  some  things  of  the  same  sense,  where  another  or 
others  are  before  him;  that  he  may  not  perceive  the  objects  of  one 
sense,  when  occupied  with  the  objects  of  another;  and  that  while 
occupied  with  one  sense,  he  may  not  perceive  any  object  of  all  the 
rest;  that  Memory,  which  is  b,  faint  perception  of  objects  of  all 
the  senses,  without  the  objects  being  before  them,  has  the  same 
conditions  of  exclusive  notice,  of  one  thing  of  a  memorial  percep- 
tion, with  an  insensibility  to  other  things.  Thus  an  object  of  one 
sense  may  be  before  the  memory  so  exclusively,  as  to  prevent  the 
memory  of  any  other  object  of  that  same  sense,  or  any  object  of 
any  other  sense ;  and  a  perception  of  memory,  or  a  perception  in 
absence  of  the  object,  may  be  so  exclusive  as  to  shut  out  or  de- 
stroy the  perception  of  an  object  that  is  before  the  senses.  Here 
memory  has  the  vividness  of  a  primary  perceptionj  if  indeed  it  is 
not  greaterj  and  is  then  called  intense  thought  or  Reverie.  This 
same  state  of  intensity  of  memory  takes  place  during  that  condi- 
tion of  the  senses  and  the  brain,  in  the  vivid  memorial  perception 
of  Dreams.  And  this  vividness  is  the  only  distinction,  as  far  as  I 
yet  see,  between  sleeping  and  waking  thoughts,  or  memory.  The 
incoherence  of  dreams  does  not  form  the  distinction  in  this  Case; 
waking  memory  being  as  incoherent  as  dreaming  memory,  but  the 
former  not  being  so  vivid,  prevents  the  notice  of  the  fainter  in- 
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coherence  by  the  common  mass,  who  cannot  or  who  will  not  note 
the  resemblance.  In  reverie,  it  appears  to  be  the  intensity  of  the 
memory  that  shuts  oat  the  senses,  and  not  shotting  oat  the  senses, 
that  causes  the  vividness  of  the  memory:  yet  this  is  perhaps 
assumed,  only  from  its  seeming  to  be  the  case  in  dreams:  thus  in 
the  phenomena  of  waking  reverie  and  sleeping  dreams,  that  is  a 
cause  in  one  instance,  which  is  an  effect  in  the  other;  still  all 
these  functions  of  perception  are  involuntary.  I  confess  there  is 
a  want  of  simplicity  in  this  account,  not  consistent  with  the  wise 
unity  of  nature ;  yet  I  have  no  right,  on  the  ground  of  analogy, 
and  in  pursuit  of  mere  simplicity,  to  set  down  the  fact  otherwise 
than  it  is  observed;  and  as  such  it  appears  to  me.  But  sup- 
posing them  to  be  the  same,  on  the  ground  of  conjecture,  I  cannot 
as  yet  determine,  whether  in. both  cases,  of  reverie  and  of  dreams^ 
the  vividness  arises  from  the  senses  being  cut  off  by  some  cause 
yet  unknown,  or  whether  the  vividness  by  some  cause  yet  un- 
known puts  out  the  senses. 

A  slight  incidental  relationship  of  our  present  topic,  led  me  to 
the  subject  of  Dreams;  and  I  leave  for  ajnoment  a  considera- 
tion of  the  involuntary  nature  of  perceptions,  to  introduce  here, 
some 

Tlioughts  on  the  Phenomena  of  Breams. 

In  order  to  observe  dreams  more  deliberately  than  is  possible 
under  their  fugitive  inconsistencies,  I  resolved  to  record  a  few  of 
my  own.  We  are  all  disposed,  from  the  vivid  impression  of 
dreams,  to  tell  them  the  next  morning,  before  occupying  primary 
perceptions  have  diminished  the  brightness  of  their  picture.  It 
is  indeed  the  idleness  of  childhood,  or  a  childish  idleness,  to  tell 
what  is  of  no  consequence  to  others,  nor  even  to  ourselves.  If 
however  as  a  subject  of  serious  inquiry  and  observation,  dreams 
should  throw  light  upon  an  obscure  and  confounding  notion  of  the 
mind,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  improvement  to  us  all.  Dream- 
books  have  generally  been  written  by  Fortune-tellers,  or  by  other 
knaves.  But  I  have  little  question,  that  if  persons  even  without 
much  intelligenccj  for  wisdom  is  of  no  use  in  recording  dreams, 
though  it  may  be  in  the  art  of  finding  them  outj  had  kept  a 
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faithful  writing  of  their  dreams,  the  morning  after  their  occur- 
rence, a  comparison  of  their  oddities  would,  by  a  wary  watching 
of  the  true  and  false  Criss-cross  of  their  relationships,  have  gone 
far  towards  the  discovery  of  their  causes,  and  their  connection 
with  the  entire  function  of  the  brain.  Let  us  remember  that 
a  history  even  of  the  irreconcilable  motions,  the  false  appear- 
ances, and  paradoxical  facts  of  the  heavens,  became,  in  time, 
arranged  and  unitized  into  the  present  mathematical,  mechanical, 
and  consistent  system  of  Astronomy.  Poets,  it  is  true,  have  re- 
corded their  dreams.  But  how  can  those  who  see  only  the  Fly- 
wheel of  the  mind,  without  even  wishing  to  know  what  turns  it, 
tell  us  of  its  hidden  works?  The  mind  is  a  simple  and  well 
designed  machine,  not  complicated  by  natural  wheels;  but  by 
conventional  notions  and  words;  and  when  well  driven,  works 
productively;  but  a  part  cannot  be  well  known  and  Used^  in- 
dependently of  the  whole. 

Remabk.  The  loose  sheets  from  which  I  now  Copy  bear  the  title 
of  Dreams;  and  the  date  of  March  sixth,  Eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-two:  and  begin  thus. 

I  thought  my  servant  told  me,  a  patient  of  mine  who  lived  in 
Chester  street  desired  to  see  me.  I  set  off  in  my  Gig,  and  after 
driving  many  miles,  stopped  at  the  house  of  another  patient 
named  Hill,  near  the  vilage  of  Chester.  I  asked  who  was  sick. 
He  replied,  all  his  family  were  well.  It  then  occurred  to  me, 
that  I  had  come  to  the  vilage  of  Chester  instead  of  going  to 
Chester  street;  and  here  the  dream  ended.  But  it  was  part 
of  the  memorial  state  of  my  dream,  that,  the  road  I  passed  along, 
was  not  the  road  to  Chester;  nor  was  the  man  whom  I  questioned 
as  Hill,  and  whose  answer  I  received,  at  all  the  likeness  of  my 
patient  Hill;  nor  was  the  appearance  of  the  Farm-house,  that  of 
his.  Yet  I  thought  it  all  right  without  perceiving  the  absurdity. 
Did  all  the  incongruity  and  forgetfulness  of  this  dream  arise  from 
its  consisting  principally  of  memorial  perceptions  with  few  if  any 
perceptions  of  relationships?  For  the  congruity  of  things  is  ap- 
parent only  by  a  comparison  of  what  is  related,  and  their  in- 
congruity, of  what  is  unrelated;  but  it  would  seem  there  is  an 
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absence  of  a  clear  perception  and  of  relationship  in  dreams,  and 
only  a  chaos  of  congruity  not  obvious  to  the  dreamer. 

Remabk.    Here  follow  details  on  this  Dream,  and  on  the  similar 
incoherence  of  the  dreaming,  and  of  silent  waking  thoughts. 

The  next  recorded  Dream  is  dated  March  sixteenth,  Eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-two.  I  dreamed  I  was  at  a  friend*s  house. 
His  parlor  was  a  true  perception:  that  of  the  garden  different 
from  its  real  state,  for  there  was  no  Stable  at  its  extremity, 
from  which  however,  a  gate  opened  upon  a  street.  He  went 
into  the  yard  to  feed  some  pigeons.  While  so  doing,  I  took  one 
up.  It  was  a  Gat,  marked  with  two  yellow  stripes  along  the 
back.  He  said  the  Cat  was  sent  to  him  by  the  Bbhop  of  Sodor 
and  Man. 

Here,  in  a  few  words,  are  quite  enough,  unrelated  images,  or 
as  it  is  called,  incoherency,  to  show  the  character  of  a  dream,  by 
the  four  principal  characters  of  perception,  and  its  relationships. 
First.  The  involuntary.  Second.  The  successive.  Third.  The 
singleness  and  the  exclusive.  Fourth.  The  faintness  of  all,  com- 
pared with  waking  perception.  This  dream  will  be  found  to  re- 
semble the  perceptions  of  waking  thought:  for  I  can  now  think 
over  the  dream,  without  being  shocked  by  its  incoherency.  In 
my  friend's  parlor,  I  have  the  true  memorial  perception  both  of 
him  and  of  it.  I  still  have  it  of  him  in  the  Yard,  as  well  as  the 
true  form  of  the  pigeons;  all  other  perceptions  being  excluded. 
So  far  then  the  mode  of  the  waking  thought  and  of  the  dream  are 
the  same,  and  according  to  the  common  distinction  between  Sanity 
and  insanity  of  thought,  they  are  both  correct.  But  I  stoop  to 
take  up  a  pigeon,  and  by  an  involuntary  perception  from  some 
unknown  cause,  a  cat  obtrudes  itself;  and  I  pick  up  a  cat.  This 
then  becomes  the  Ruling  and  Exclusive  perception,  and  I  per- 
ceive a  cat  with  her  yellow  stripesj  for  a  memorial  perception  is 
no  less  a  Reality  to  the  mind,  than  that  of  a  living  cat  is,  since  we 
know  the  two  cases  only  by  a  perception.  Having  no  longer  a 
perception  of  the  pigeon,  I  cannot  make  a  comparative  perception 
between  the  pigeon  and  the  cat:  consequently  having  no  rela- 
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tionships  between  them,  I  can  as  Dreamer,  see  no  incongruity  in 
the  change  of  one  into  the  other.  Again  an  involuntary  percep- 
tion of  the  verbal  sign  of  the  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  I  know  not  why,  obtrudes  itself;  all  that  might  be  col- 
lateral, is  excluded:  and  the  perceptionj  of  the  title  of  the  Bishop, 
being  solely  before  the  mind,  can  show  no  comparative  relation- 
ships to  the  dreamer.  In  short,  what  is  called  incoherence  of 
perception  in  dreams,  is  like  a  fault  in  our  character,  the  vivid 
'feeling,*  or  perception  of  our  self-love,  is  before  us,  and  keeps 
out  even  the  involuntary  obtrusion  of  the  perception  of  Good 
Sense,  to  take  its  place  and  correct  it. 

The  next  recorded  dream  is  dated  March  twenty-fifth,  Eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-two.  I  thought  I  was  upon  an  apple-tree. 
A  person  threw  a  stone  at  the  apples.  It  struck  me.  Here,  did 
not  the  involuntary  but  reasonable  perception,  I  had  on  seeing 
him  throw,  produce  the  succeeding  perception  that  I  would  be, 
and  therefore  was  struck?  But  I  had  no  perception  of  pain  or 
wound  or  other  effects  liable  to  follow;  for  these  were  excluded 
by  the  vivid  character  of  the  perception  that  I  was  struck.  Do 
we  not  in  like  manner,  dream  of  being  in  danger,  without  that 
situation  being  in  the  dream,  accompanied  by  circumstances,  or 
followed  by  effects  usually  connected  with  .it?  If  I  am  on  the 
roof  of  a  house,  I  have  connected  with  that  dreaming  situation, 
the  thought  of  danger,  as  I  would  have  if  I  were  awake  and 
really  there.  But  we  do  not  dreamj  at  least  I  never  have 
dreamed j  that  I  fall  from  the  house;  for  if  I  were  awake,  I 
should  not  have  the  perception  that  I  fell  off,  if  I  did  not.  Conse- 
quently I  do  not  dream  of  it;  for  having  never  experienced  the 
effects  of  the  fall  I  cannot  think  of  them.  But  it  may  be  said,  I 
can  sit  in  my  chair,  and  think  I  am  falling  from  a  house.  I  can 
indeed  have  a  sort  of  obscure  perception  of  the  wordsy  falling 
from  a  houscy  which  passes,  with  me,  at  the  moment,  for  a  percep- 
tion of  the  real  fall.  But  having  never  experienced  it,  if  this 
perception  were  analysed,  it  would  be  resolvable  into  the  percep- 
tions of  some  slight  bruises  and  falls  I  had  been  harmlessly  sub- 
jected to.  Consistently  with  this  view,  some  persona  dream  of 
falling  from  bights,  without  feeling  the  shock  or  injury  that  must 
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have  resulted  from  its  real  occarrence.  For  my  own  part  I  have 
often  dreamed  of  being  on  imminent  and  dangerous  hights,  jet 
do  not  recollect  except  in  one  case,  ever  beginning  a  fall;  and 
certainly,  I  never  had  a  dreaming  perception  of  coming  to  the 
ground.  Our  waking  thoughts  are  perhaps  more  like  reality 
when  we  are  on  a  great  hight,  and  retire  from  the  brink  of  the 
depth.  Put  this  perception  into  a  dream,  and  then  the  thought 
may  give  you  an  increased  perception  of  your  danger  of  falling, 
but  by  the  principles  of  perception  we  have  endeavored  to  lay 
down,  you  cannot  fall. 

Remark.  I  recorded  some  other  Dreams,  with  attempted  ex- 
planations why  we  always  dream  of  being  alive  when  we 
dream  of  being  dead,  and  that  we  rarely  or  never  dream  of  a 
deceased  person  as  apparently  dead ;  which  we  here  omit. 

One  of  the  objects  I  have  in  view  in  observing  and  recording 
my  dreams,  is  to  discover,  if  such  a  thing  as  a  thought,  unac- 
companied by  the  vivid  coloring  of  a  perception,  does  ever  exist  in 
them.  It  is  perhaps  the  experience  of  most  persons,  that  when 
we  dream  we  are  dreaming,  we  awake:  and  this  is  perhaps  ex- 
plicable, on  the  ground  that  we  never  have  that  perception,  till 
the  vividness,  which  makes  the  only  difference  between  the  dream- 
ing and  the  waking  state  of  mere  memory,  is  passing  away,  and  we 
are  about  to  awake,  the  thought  that  we  are  dreaming,  being  the 
feeble  waking  thought  that  immediately  follows  the  last  of  the 
vivid  dreaming. 

It  here  occurs  to  mo  as  a  question;  whether  the  absence  from 
dream  of  that  use  of  the  power  called  Abstraction,  could  have 
any  agency  in  the  production  of  the  characteristic  vividness  of 
dreams.  But  before  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  point,  some 
questions  must  be  put  to  Nature. 

Remabk.    Here  foUow  thoughts  and  arguments  useless  to  this 
transcript. 
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The  Involuntary  Qharacter  of  Perception. 

It  appears  to  me  that  memory  is  involuntary  in  some  points, 
and  perhaps  voluntary  in  one.  It  is  quite  beyond  our  power,  to 
direct  the  perception  that  shall  come  next  upon  the  memory:  and 
certainly  without  this  condition,  we  should  not  have  had  the  word 
forgetfulneBS,  But  it  is  in  our  power,  it  seems  to  mej  to  retain  a 
memorial  for  a  moment,  or  to  return  to  it  if  passed^  though  few, 
if  any  persons  have  this  control  over  perception  to  much  extent, 
without  some  involuntary  intrusion.  It  is  on  this  involuntary 
character  of  both  primary  and  memorial  perceptions,  that  the  in- 
coherence of  our  waking  and  dreaming  thoughts  depends.  For 
if  we  had  perfect  choice^  to  bring  up  perceptions,  related  to  those 
already  before  the  mind,  our  first  thoughts  upon  a  subject  would 
have  the  agreement,  the  consistency,  and  the  system  of  our  most 
logical  and  finished  speech  and  writing.  But  it  is  not  so;  the 
first  gathering  of  our  thoughts,  presents  a  heterogeneous  mass, 
with  a  groping  all  over  nature,  so  to  speak,  for  related  percep- 
tions, which  would  if  committed  to  the  picture  of  writing  or  lan- 
guage, exhibit  the  ravings  of  a  madman. 

This  includes  all  I  have  as  yet  to  say,  on  that  long,  and  under 
the  old  system,  never-ei\ding  disputed  subject;  The  Will;  a  wordy 
not  a  thing^  which  under  our  new  arrangement,  we  do  not  want. 
For  our  philosophy  merges  this  subject  of  the  Will,  in  the  state- 
ment we  have  made  of  the  involuntary  character  of  all  percep- 
tions, with  perhaps  an  exception  of  the  voluntary  power  of  re- 
taining an  image  before  the  mind,  and  of  the  power  of  returning 
to  it.  A  subject  however  on  which  the  metaphysicians,  by  con- 
sidering the  will  to  be  a  part  of  the  spiritual  mind,  and  thus  as- 
signing to  it  a  self-existent  and  self-operating  power,  have  wasted 
more  time  and  thought,  than  would  be  sufficient  to  dcvelope  the 
whole  character  and  process  of  the  mind.  Our  primary  percep- 
tions are  then  involuntary;  our  memorial  perceptions  are  also 
involuntary  except  perhaps^  since  this  is  for  future  observation^  in 
keeping-up  a  perceptionj  or  in  returning  to  it. 

Language  is  the  efiect  of  muscular  action :  so  is  all  our  conduct, 

whether  directed  by  thought  or  passion :  for  without  a  perception^ 
Vol.  II.— 30 
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there  would  be  no  mascular  action,  except  in  an  ungovernable 
convulsion.  Our  language  and  conduct  must  then  have  the  char- 
acter of  our  perceptions,  and  be  involuntary  or  voluntary  just  as 
they  are.  If  then  memorial  perceptions,  as  we  have  supposed j  not 
provedy  are,  in  a  degree,  voluntary,  so  will  we  have  a  partial  vol- 
untary power  over  our  language  and  conduct. 

I  have  thus  as  far  as  I  am  able,  recorded  in  general  outline,  all 
those  hints  of  functions  of  the  senses  and  brain,  which  I  could 
discover  by  fixing  my  attention  steadily  and  closely  upon  them 
alone.  In  regarding  the  Works  of  Men,  I  could  perceive  nothing 
that  might  not  be  brought  under  the  arrangement  I  had  proposed. 
On  this  I  made  Table  number  Four,  in  which  I  put  the  result  of 
observations  made  since  constructing  number  Three. 

RiMARK.    Number  Four,  as  I  sUtedy  was  mislaid:  and  I  hare 
here  to  state  the  same  of  the  next  table,  Number  FiTe. 

And  now  having  proposed  an  arrangement  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  senses  and  the  brain :  and  attempted  in  a  general  way,  to 
explain  it,  I  have  determined  to  rest  for  some  time,  that  I  may 
familiarize  my  perceptions  to  the  relations  of  its  parts,  and  thereby 
discover  its  errors,  or  acquire  new  perceptions  of  the  truths  of 
nature  yet  unknown  to  me. 

As  I  have  represented  this  subject,  all  the  uses  of  the  senses 
and  brain  are  included  under  the  following  heads. 

First.  The  primary  perceptions. 

Second.  The  memorial  perceptions. 

Third.  The  Relations  of  these  particular  heads  to  each  other, 
Its  well  as  of  the  particular  heads  among  themselves. 

Fourth.  Perceptions  which  are  the  result  of  the  judgment  on 
these  relations:  and 

Fifth.  The  signs  of  these  perceptions,  and  of  the  result  of  their 
relations  with  each  other  in  language,  and  other  muscular  actions 
of  the  body. 

The  destined  agency  of  the  mind  has  heretofore  been,  and  as  yet 
is,  in  the  power,  distributively,  only  of  the  Species^  and  but  rarely, 
with  an  approximate  ability  in  the  individual:  and  thus  the  in- 
dividual is  obliged  to  limit  his  perception  and  his  memory  to  parts 
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of  that  great  circle  of  things:  diminishing  thereby  his  means  of 
developing  even  any  one  part,  by  his  ignorance  of  its  relationship 
with  others,  that  he  has  not  time  or  opportunity  to  observe. 

This  partial  Perception  of  the  things  of  Nature,  and  conse- 
quently what  we  call  knowledge  and  practice,  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  limited  are  in  common  language,  called  the  pursuits, 
professions,  and  occupations  of  men.  I  thought  therefore  our 
arrangement  would  be  best  illustrated,  by  considering  in  detail, 
what  parts  of  the  arrangement  were  associated  with  those  pur- 
suits, that  the  points  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  arrangement 
might  be  better  surveyed. 

Hint9  for  Classing  the  Pursuits  of  Men  by  the  System  of 

Perceptions. 

The  Statesman  particularly  employs  perceptions  of  relation- 
ships between  the  absurd  notions  of  men,  and  the  relationships 
they  should  hold,  and  practice  towards  each  other,  in  their  gen- 
eral capacity,  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  usefulness, 
discovered  by  a  long  course  of  observation  and  experiment. 

The  Legislator  exercises  his  perceptions  on  the  relationships 
between  certain  antagonistic  and  changeable  things  called  human 
laws,  and  the  confused  and  heterogeneous  operation  of  human 
passions  and  conduct ;  together  with  that  true  and  comprehensive 
perception  of  the  things  between  man  and  man,  which  legislators 
have  had  so  partially  in  view  as  scarcely  to  have  understood;  and 
have  but  miserably  effected  in  human  government. 

Morals  and  Religion  embrace  perceptions  of  the  relationships 
that  man  in  his  individual  capacity  of  self  and  neighbor,  bears 
to  the  intentions  of  nature,  in  human  existence  and  happiness-j 
which  moralists,  except  perhaps  Antoninus,  Seneca,  and  a  few 
others,  have  not  thought  seriously  and  systematically  to  analyse. 

Mechanic.  Perception  of  the  relationship  of  larger  masses  of 
matter  artificially  arranged,  to  produce  effects  similar  to  the  effects 
of  nature. 

Chemist.  Perception  of  the  relations  of  the  influences  of  at- 
traction, repulsion,  composition,  and  other  properties  of  the  minute 
parts  of  nature. 
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Physician.  Perceptions  of  the  relations  of  the  agency  of  parts 
of  the  human  body  on  each  other  in  health  and  in  disease;  and  of 
all  parts  of  nature  on  them. 

Agriculture.  Perceptions  of  the  relationships  of  natural  and 
artificial  influences  in  vegetable  production. 

Poet.  Perception  of  new  and  agreeable  relationships,  between 
all  the  parts  of  nature.  And  here  let  it  be  observed  that  as  every 
department  of  intellectual  exertion  should  exercise,  if  possible, 
perception  on  every  relationship  of  nature  to  obtain  her  useful 
truths;  the  Poetj  to  obtain  analogies,  and  thus  to  give  pleasure  to 
others,  to  gratify  his  vanity,  or  his  own  quiet  enjoymentj  does  in 
principle,  though  poorly  applied,  exhibit,  in  extraordinary  cases, 
the  only  example  of  the  intention  of  nature  in  other  things.  And 
as  this  broad  exercise  of  a  principle  gives  so  much  pleasure  to 
mankind  in  fiction^  what  would  it  not  do,  for  a  more  extepded 
and  beneficial  pleasure,  if  exerted  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth  ? 

Artist.  Perceptions  of  the  relationships  of  color  and  form,  and 
of  their  combinations  throughout  all  nature. 

Musician.    Perceptions  of  the  relationship  of  sound. 

Thus  by  setting  down  in  the  preceding  list  the  titles  of  a  few 
of  the  pursuits  of  man,  and  comparing  what,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  be  done,  we  may  reach  the  proper  and  efiective  use  of  the 
mind ;  such  as  nature  is  prone  to  exhibit. 

A  man  would  know  one  thing  who  knows  all  things;  but  as  this 
cannot  be,  without  some  new  system,  which  taking  things  by  their 
root  in  the  mind,  shall  enable  us  to  grasp  their  wider  principles, 
and  through  those  principles  approach  towards  the  encompassing 
power  of  that  eye  of  nature,  which  sees  the  whole  of  its  work  by 
the  example  of  a  few  of  its  parts. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  satisfy  myself  with  any  arrangement  of 
the  sciences,  in  reference  to  our  analysis ;  which  keeping  together 
the  subdivisions,  made  and  named  by  man,  would  at  all  corre- 
spond with  the  order  of  nature,  represented  in  her  sensuous  and 
cerebral  process.  I  now  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  that  if  our  ar- 
rangement is  justj  and  I  have  drawn  it  from  my  own  mind,  and 
that  of  others  which  are  only  a  part  of  nature^  we  ought  to  class 
our  knowledge  as  we  obtain  it ;  and  that  we  ought  to  obtain  it  by 
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the  proper  application  and  use  of  the  senses.  This  is  the  mode 
by  which  I  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  nature.  But  how  plainly 
does  it  appear,  from  the  instances  I  have  given,  that  this  real 
method,  directed  by  nature,  confuses  the  present-received  divi- 
sions, embracing  things  that  were  at  first  united  by  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  their  origin,  and  are  still  slavishly  adhered  to,  from  the 
fashion  of  imitation :  whereas,  he  who  follows  the  short  and  sim- 
ple course  directed  by  nature,  comes  suddenly  upon  her  otherwise 
nn discoverable  phenomena,  by  cutting  across  the  artificial  divi- 
sions of  man. 

Remabk.  Here  foUows  in  the  Notes,  a  comparison  between  the 
metaphysical  or  notional  mode  of  using  the  mind  bj  the 
Schools,  or  rather  by  the  greater  part  of  mankind;  and  that 
strict  and  productive  Physical  method  of  inquiry  into  nature, 
employed  in  the  exact  sciences,  for  the  advancement  of  use- 
fulness and  trutbj  which  has  by  the  artifice,  or  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  former,  been  prevented  from  extending  its  rectify- 
ing influence  into  Government,  Religion,  morals,  and  medicine. 
But  as  the  statement  of  this  important  distinction  is  given 
with  more  order  and  precision,  in  our  Introduction,  I  omit  its 
loose  and  desultory  writing  here. 


Of  the  SignB  of  Perceptions  in  the  Voice  and  in  other 

Muscular  Actions. 

At  this  moment,  my  memorial  perceptions  changed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Signs  of  perceptions,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded. 
These  are  formed  of  the  audible  sign  of  Language,  and  of  the 
visible  signs  by  writing,  gesture,  and  the  Countenance. 

Rbmark.  Here  follow  in  the  Notesj  facts  and  thoughts  on  lan- 
guage and  speech,  which  I  omit. 

To  familiarize  my  perceptions  to  previous  views,  and  thus  to 

prepare  me  for  other  and  perhaps  more  extended  and  accurate 

perceptionsj  I  here  present  to  myself,  as  I  have  successively 

described  them,  the  more  impressive  form  of  synchronous  Tabular 

'  Instruction. 
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TABLE   SIXTH. 


The  Relationships  of  Primary 

Perceptions  among  one  another. 

In  Sight 

In  verbal  agency. 

Color;  Us  kinds. 

In  substantive  existence. 

In  Scent. 

Adjective  quality  and  degree. 

Odors ;  their  kinds. 

Verbal  agency. 

In  substantial  existence. 

Form ;  its  kind. 

In  adjective  quality  and  degree. 

In  substantive  existence. 

In  verbal  agency. 

Adjective  quality  and  degree. 

Verbal  agency. 

A  head  for  inquiry  to  be  made  here, 

Motion;  its  kinds. 

whether  the  perceptions  of  dififer- 

In  substantive  existence. 

ent    senses    are    commensurable 

In  adjective  quality  and  degree. 

with  one  another.      As  the  Per- 

In verbal  agency. 

ception    of    Sight    with    that    of 

Touch,  hearing,  taste,  and  scent. 

In  Touch, 

Touch  with  the  rest. 

Its  kinds. 

Hearing  with  the  rest. 

In  substantial  existence. 

Taste  with  the  rest. 

In  adjective  quality  and  degree. 

Scent  with  the  rest 

In  verbal  agency. 

Form;  its  kinds. 

General  Characters  of  Primary  Per- 

In substantial  existence. 

ceptions,  Synchronous  or  Succes- 

In adjective  quality  and  degree. 

sive.     Let  this  be  Queried. 

In  verbal  agency. 

Clearness  or  the  reverse. 

Multiplicity  or  the  reverse. 

In  Ilearing, 

Aggregating  similars  in  most  acci- 

Sound; its  kinds. 

dents. 

In  substantial  existence. 

Aggregating  dissimilars  in  most  acci- 

In adjective  quality  and  degree. 

dents. 

In  verbal  agency. 

Agreeable  or  disagreeable. 

Involuntary. 

In  Taste. 

Durability. 

Sapidity ;  its  kinds. 

Actionary,   or    producing    external 

In  substantial  existence. 

acts  or  signs  in  the  voice,  coun- 

In adjective  quality  and  degree. 

tenance,  and  gesture. 

I  have  shown  there  are  two  kinds  of  perceptions,  the  primary 
or  vivid,  produced  by  the  things  of  nature,  when  present  before 
the  senses;  and  the  fainter  or  memorial,  produced  in  their  ab- 
sence. In  this  Sixth  table,  I  have  represented  only  the  primary; 
but  the  memorial  are  reproductions  of  the  primary,  in  all  points, 
except  that  of  the  feeble  picture  they  present.  Perhaps  future 
observation  may  discover  some  other  differences. 

In  pursuing  the  investigation,  it  appears  that  memorial  percep- 
tions do  come  to  me,  and  thus  far,  most  of  them  are  connected 
in  train,  or  have  the  common  effect  of  conducing  to  one  end. 
Why  this  sort  of  homogeneous  or  elective  attraction,  so  to  call  it, 
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slioald  exist,  I  cannot  tell.  This  aggregating  power  is,  as  I  see 
it,  only  part  of  our  constitution ;  and  I  do  not  here  inquire  into 
its  cause;  as  it  demands  a  knowledge  of  nature  I  do  not  possess: 
and  this  especially,  that  I  should  know  whether  all  nature  is  not 
60  connected,  and  made  relatively  to  itself,  that  when  its  parts, 
and  our  perceptions  of  them  are  broadly  and  keenly  looked  into, 
we  may  find  such  a  sympathy,  or  coincidence  of  purpose  between 
them,  that  the  mode  of  agency  in  our  picturing  perceptions  may 
60  resemble  the  ordination  of  natural  things,  as  to  show  the  elec- 
tive connection  and  train  of  the  latter  in  the  memorial  represent- 
ations by  the  former. 

Remark.  Here  we  omit  some  observations  and  refleotions,  in  the 
Notes,  that  might  be  tedious  if  repeated. 

I  go  on  with  my  train  of  inquiry;  seen  perhaps  only  in  twilightj 
and  therefore  not  always  distinct  and  connected^  to  record  the 
gatherings  of  my  observation ;  in  hopes  that  time,  assiduity,  and 
self-correction  may  clear-up  the  obscure  and  join  the  separated 
links  of  the  chain. 

Remark.  Here  follow  in  the  Notes,  thoughts  on  the  signs  of  per- 
eeption^  as  contributive  to  the  formation  of  the  ehaio;  omitted 
in  the  transcript. 

It  now  occurs  to  me,  on  the  subject  of  the  verbal  sign  of  per- 
ceptions, to  consider^ 

Their  Application  to  the  Scholaitic  Theory  of  Abstract  Terms. 

I  have  a  perception  of  a  single  thing,  as  of  the  white  color  of 
a  diffused  cloud  in  the  sky,  but  the  field  of  my  vision  does  not 
reach  to  its  whole  extent.  It  has  therefore  to  me  no  form,  no 
sound,  taste,  scent,  touch,  motion,  nor  does  it  produce  any  other 
perception  than  of  that  which  I  name  whiteness.  A  white  sphere 
is  next  presented  to  me.  It  produces  the  perception  of  Form, 
and  I  call  that  form,  Sphere.  Thus  I  have  two  distinct  percep- 
tions; that  of  color  and  of  form.  I  touch  it.  It  is  hard,  and  is 
hot.  I  have  then  two  additional  perceptions  by  another  sense.  I 
put  my  tongue  to  it.  It  is  salt.  I  strike  it  and  hear  a  dull  sound ; 
and  it  takes  on  a  rolling  motion.     Here  then  are  seven  distinct 
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perceptions,  with  as  many  distinct  signs.  The  first  of  these  cases 
gives  the  instance  of  an  abstract  term  for  the  perception  of  the 
single  term  whiteness,  abstracted  from  all  other  primary  percep- 
tions, enumerated  in  the  aggregate  of  the  second  case.  I  do  not 
see  where  this  is  to  lead  me:  but  I  am  only  observing  and  re- 
cording the  things  of  nature ;  and  if  I  continue  to  follow  Her,  she 
will  lead  me  somewhere;  and  wisely  too,  for  she  has  no  waste- 
gate  for  superfluities,  nor  a  vacuum,  without  a  purpose  and  its 
truth ;  so  I  go  on. 

Bemabk.  Here  follow  in  the  Notes,  many  thoughts  on  the  'ab> 
Btract  ideas*  of  the  schoolmen:  their  notions  on  form,  and  on 
the  substratal  matter  or  He,  aU  of  which  we  omit.  Then  fol- 
low thoughts  on  the  Arrangement  of  Perception;  which  it  ia 
not  necessary  here  to  transcribe. 

The  History  of  Human  Improvement. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  exhibits  two 
different  means  of  improvement,  that  with  proper  use  are  in  our 
present  unfortunate  state,  equally  necessary,  if  not  equally  effec- 
tive. The  First,  and  more  general,  is  the  joint  efforts  of  mankind, 
to  alter  or  amend  the  occasional  purposes,  and  details  of  an  art 
or  science;  while  the  method  continues  the  same.  The  great 
'Mass  meetings,'  always  active  for  the  improvement  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  not  perceiving,  or  not 
acknowledging,  the  necessity  of  any  radical  alteration,  will  never 
unite  at  once  with  an  individual  who  has  that  disinterested  pur- 
pose, and  extended  view,  which  are  necessary  to  encompass  the 
idea  of  a  general,  or  an  entire  change  in  any  particular  system  of 
knowledge. 

The  second  means  consists  in  a  total  abolition  of  a  prevalent 
system,  and  the  immediate  substitution  of  another,  sometimes  of 
a  directly  opposite  character.  This  must  be  the  wide-thinking 
design,  and  the  unfaltering  effort  of  an  individual,  and  his  coad- 
jutors. For  though  the  world  will  generally  unite  in  adopting 
those  minor  and  palpable  details,  which  promise  present  gain,  and 
touch  no  tender  jealousy,  or  conceit;  it  is  to  the  individual  alone, 
we  can  look  for  that  daring  departure  from  prevailing  convictions, 
which  sometimes  result  in  juster  views  of  nature  and  of  Art« 
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The  proper  occasion  for  the  respective  application  of  these 
different  means  may  be  definitely  stated. 

If  a  science  is  demonstrative,  and  precise,  on  all  the  objects 
"within  its  scope,  there  is  no  need  of  ruin,  before  restoration. 
Occasional,  gradual,  and  partial  alterations,  or  the  more  sud- 
denly extended  additions  of  some  original  contribution,  are  ample 
means  for  its  advancement. 

But  if  a  science  is  defective ;  if  it  imperfectly  fulfils  its  inten- 
tions, on  those  points  which  it  might  reasonably  hope  to  reach; 
if  improvement  has  been  ineffectually  attempted  by  correction; 
there  is  then  a  demand  for  the  total  change  of  those  principles  by 
which  its  full  purposes  were  unattainable. 

The  preceding  view  requires  only  brief  illustration.  The  time 
of  the  origin  of  the  exactness  of  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  is  un- 
known to  us.  On  a  branch  of  our  imperfect  history,  they  hang 
first  before  us,  as  a  full  ripened  method  of  knowledge,  in  the 
Eden  of  Truth.  That  truth  was  discovered  by  the  senses  un- 
assisted by  fancy;  has  during  its  progress,  been  under  their 
watchful  care ;  and  though  there  may  have  been  some  perversion 
of  its  usefulness,  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  its  regeneration. 
This  is  equally  true  of  all  those  arts  and  minor  sciences,  the 
relationships  of  which  may,  as  in  the  sciences  of  Quantity,  be 
brought  within  the  limits  of  observative  inquiry. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  exercises  of  the  mind  are 
directed  by  a  compound  Logic  of  observation,  fancy,  and  '  feel- 
ing:* and  in  all  times  and  places,  the  Farrago  of  rules  in  govern- 
ment, morals,  law,  medicine,  religion,  and  the  human  mindj  as  far 
as  its  effects  have  been  recordedj  has  failed  in  its  purpose  to  bring 
peace,  comfort,  and  health  on  earth;  or  to  keep  them  therej  if 
ever  brought.  Nor  has  it  been  able,  without  the  assistance  of 
natural  science,  and  the  practical  arts,  to  give  contentment,  in 
this  world,  to  one  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  fifty  thousand.  This 
confusion  of  the  mind  is  derived  from  the  metaphysical  habit  of 
looking  for  truth  in  all  things,  beyond  the  facts  and  laws  of 
Nature. 

Bemark.  I  here  close  the  Transcript  from  the  Notes,  with  a 
Table  of  the  application  of  the  Perceptive  System,  to  a  sum- 
mary discrimination  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  human 
mind. 
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TABLE. 


The  Simple  Perceptions  of  the  Mindj  Constituting  its  Powers. 


In  Primary  Perception. 
Of  Groups  or  of  Indi- 

riduaU. 
In  Clearness. 
In  Comprehensiveness. 
In  Aggregating  power. 
In  Pure  and  mixed. 


In  Memorial  Perception. 
Of  Groups  or  of  Indi- 

Yiduals. 
In  Viyidness. 
In  Comprehenfliyeness. 
In  Aggregating  power. 
In  Durability. 


■^r 


In  Signt  of  Perceptions. 

The  power  of  those 
Signs  to  describe  the 
clearest  images  of 
primary  and  me- 
morial perception. 


Application  of  the  above  Table  in  discriminating  Intellectual 

Power. 

The  highest  intellectual  production  will  be  characterized  by 
the  first  degree  of  clearness,  Comprehensiveness,  and  of  aggregat- 
ing power,  in  Primary  perception: 

With  the  first  degree  of  vividness,  Comprehensiveness,  aggre- 
gating power,  and  Durability,  in  memorial  perception : 

With  the  widest  comparison  of  relationships,  respectively, 
between  primary  and  memorial  things:  and  the  truest,  most 
comprehensive,  and  more  immediately  impressive  representation 
of  perceptions  by  signs. 

As  all  these  functions  or  powers  exist  in  various  degrees,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest:  suppose  the  arithmetic  rule  of  Permu- 
tation, to  be  run  through  each,  in  all  its  degreesj  with  each  and 
all  of  the  others,  in  each  and  all  their  degrees;  and  we  will  then 
find  an  almost  countless  number  of  combinations,  each  showing  a 
difierent  aggregate,  of  the  power  of  the  mind,  corresponding  to 
that  numberless  variety  of  human  Intellect  found  in  the  world. 

If  this  is  a  true  account  of  the  Working  plan  of  the  mind ;  and 
if  the  divisions  here  made,  embrace  the  general  heads  of  the  pro- 
cess with  perceptions,  we  have  only  to  put  these  divisions  through 
the  detail  of  their  specific  uses,  to  have  a  full  understanding  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  mind,  upon  whatever  it  may  be  em« 
ployed. 
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Concluding  Remarks. 

Here  ends  all  I  had  written  before  the  year  Eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  on  a  new  and  purely  observative  Method  of 
Inquiry  into  the  physical,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  spirit- 
tialj  phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind. 

It  is  seen  by  the  occasional  remarks  throughout  the  preceding 
transcript,  that  many  of  the  notes  have  been  omitted  as  beyond 
the  necessity  of  its  general  purpose;  which  is  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  progress  of  observation  and  reflection,  from  the  first  in- 
quiry into  the  delicate  frame  and  working-plan  of  the  Human 
mind.  From  a  survey  of  what  is  retained  and  what  omitted,  it 
may  be  stated  that  most  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  intended 
analysis  are  in  a  degree,  connected  into  fragments  of  system, 
together  with  hints  on  many  points,  which  are  carried  out  in  the 
present  offered  work. 

Reasons  why  I  discontinued  the  Subject  of  the  Mind,  in 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Twenty-three. 

The  view  of  the  subject  of  the  mind,  though  desultory,  had  be- 
come so  Simple,  yet  so  comprehensive,  under  the  direction  of  our 
first  notes,  that  I  became  convinced,  I  should  require  further 
knowledge  of  the  various  departments  of  nature,  science,  art,  and 
life,  to  enable  me  to  encompass  the  detail,  embraced  by  our 
practical  system  of  Perceptions.  For  the  simplicity  required  a 
careful  definition  and  division,  to  draw  a  perspicuous  brevity  out 
of  a  prolix  verbosity  in  the  vulgar  method  of  the  schools,  if  indeed 
they  have  any  method.  I  therefore  resolved  to  lay  aside  the  subject; 
and  thereafter  to  observe,  read,  and  think,  as  the  common  method 
calls  itj  for  Thinking  is  only  the  use  of  observation  by  the  pri- 
mary and  memorial  perceptions  and  their  relationshipsj  till  I  should 
find  myself  ready  by  due  preparation  to  take  it  up  again. 

This  purpose  however  became  afterwards  connected  with  two 
other  objects  I  had  in  view,  and  thus  gave  me  three  reasons  for 
relinquishing,  at  that  time,  a  further  inquiry  into  the  process  of 
the  mind.     And, 

First.  The  investigation  I  had  undertaken,  not  only  as  I  said 
above,  involved  the  prerequisite  of  an  amount  of  knowledge  be- 
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yond  what  I  then  possessed;  but  I  knewj  this  investigation  of 
the  mind  was  considered  as  one  of  those  great  intellectual  enter- 
prises, to  be  undertaken  only  by  a  certain  class  of  Thinkers, 
holding  themselves,  or  believed  by  others  to  be,  very  profound. 
Although  I  do  not  believe  in  a  privileged  order  of  metaphysicians; 
and  do  believe,  that  the  mind  being  for  the  use  of  all;  would, 
when  clearly  described,  be  readily  comprehended  by  all,  and 
therefore  might  be  easily  taught  to  all :  still  I  foresaw^  this  meta- 
physical notion  of  its  diflSculty;  and  the  power  of  that  notion, 
would  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  proposal,  interfering  with  its 
authority.  To  meet  these  two  points  of  insufficiency  on  my  part, 
and  of  opposition  from  othersj  I  resolved  to  lay  aside  the  subject, 
till  some  after  period  of  life:  and  in  the  mean  time  to  employ 
myself  upon  other  inquiries,  preparatory  to  resuming  this:  de- 
signing however  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  circle  of  knowledge, 
and  the  intellectual  displays  of  human  character,  only  so  far  as  to 
enable  me  to  perceive  the  manner  in  which  they  employ  the  mind. 
For  this  method  of  observation,  I  believed  to  be  the  essential 
means  of  inquiry  into  its  process.  The  question  of  its  material, 
or  spiritual,  or  any  mystical  or  metaphysical  causation,  I  did  not 
wish  at  that  time  to  make  a  subject  of  either  argument  or  serious 
consideration. 

The  observative  System,  employed  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
in  the  elementary  branches  of  my  professionj  Anatomy  and 
Chemistry;  was  by  College  instruction,  and  by  the  Medical 
school,  already  well  established  in  my  mind.  I  did  not  however 
consider  myself  competent  to  undertake  a  full  mental  inquiry, 
on  some  other  branches  of  knowledge.  I  therefore  reviewed  my 
earlier  studies  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  History; 
looked  into  the  intellectual  grounds  and  method  of  the  ancient 
Metaphysics;  and  into  the  general  rules  of  Philology  and  of  Mili- 
tary Tactics;  allowed  myself  to  think  more  independently  on 
the  confounding  notions;  not  principlesj  of  Government,  Law, 
Religion,  and  Medicine,  to  which  immemorial  history,  and  the 
present  world  require  our  earliest  years  so  strictly  to  conform; 
and  on  which  an  earnest  freedom  of  thought  would  unfold  their 
unconscious  part  in  the  delusion  and  error  of  mankind;  I  also 
turned  my  attention  to  the  clear  and  satisfactory  process  of  the 
Mechanical  arts,  and  the  important  means  their  strictly  observa- 
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tive  method  and  practice  contribute  to  the  progress  of  intellectual 
civilization.  My  preparatory  inquiries  were  further  extended  to 
the  purely  physical  detail  and  principles  of  the  Esthetic  Arts, 
"which  what  have  been  called  the  'mind  splitters,'  would  differently 
assign  to  some  notional  division  of  the  mental  fiiculties.  Having 
had  a  youthful  conceit  for  Rhyming;  and  this  as  years  advanced, 
growing  to  a  taste  for  the  higher  poetryj  I  desired  to  analyse  its 
intellectual  method,  by  searching  critically  into  its  rare  examples. 
This  led  me,  I  know  not  with  what  right,  to  try  to  understand  its 
process,  in  bringing  it  home  to  investigation,  by  thinking  and 
writing  some  trifle,  in  the  brief  and  sententious  manner  of  the 
early  English  Dramatists.  My  attention  was  also  particularly 
directed  to  works  of  broad  and  strict  arrangement,  and  precise 
definition,  in  whatever  science  or  art. 

Before  resuming  the  subject  of  the  mind,  I  made  an  extended 
tour  through  many  parts  of  Europe.  I  had  in  early  life  spent 
two  years  abroad,  continuing  my  medical  education;  though  I 
learned  something  even  then,  of  persons  and  things  leading  to 
the  method  of  philosophical  inquiry  into  truth  and  taste.  The 
second  visit  in  Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five  was  principally 
directed  to  the  works  of  science  and  art.  On  Government,  Re- 
ligion, Medicine,  and  on  the  human  Mind,  I  had  perceived  enough, 
to  satisfy  me  that  on  the  three  first  subjects,  some  parts  of  Europe 
had  advantages  above  the  pretensions  of  this  country.  I  dis- 
covered however,  no  full  and  definite  principles  in  the  working 
plan  of  thought,  in  any  of  the  educated  classes,  to  raise  much 
curiosity  for  the  instructive  Company  of  their  great  men^  either  as 
influential  in  wealth,  popularity,  titled  and  official  Rank,  or  as 
distinguished  ^Savans*  in  the  'specialities'  of  intellect.  But  I 
resolutely  determined  not  to  read  modern  metaphysical  writers, 
until  I  should  have  drawn  from  Nature,  an  outlined  system  of  her 
purpose.  For  I  had  gathered  enough,  from  general  reading,  and 
from  the  disputes  of  the  schoolsj  to  know  that  the  Profoundj 
more  properly  restricted  thinkersj  were  too  much  occupied  on  in- 
determinable points  of  inquiry;  which  I  would  altogether  disre- 
gard, in  describing  the  physical  process  of  the  mind. 

Second.  The  next  reason  I  had  for  setting  aside  the  history  of 
the  mind,  was  connected  with  another  scientific  purpose. 

As  early  as  the  year  Eighteen  bondred  and  thirteen,  after 
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hearing  all  that  was  taught  in  this  country,  and  much  of  what  is 
to  be  learned  in  the  Schools  and  writings  of  Europe:  and  assisted 
by  observation,  the  differences,  self-discontents,  and  perpetual 
changes,  among  all  the  medical  systems,  and  modes  of  practice 
then  prevalent,  and  ever  likely  to  prevail  under  a  fictional  *  logic:' 
I  began  to  think  of  an  Outline,  and  thereupon  arranged  a  Common- 
place Book,  for  a  new- view  of  the  whole  materials  of  Practical  medi- 
cine ;  and  began  to  record  my  observations,  for  what  I  proposed  to 
call  a  NovuB  Ordo  Medicinse;  as  this  was  the  title  I  gave  it ;  which, 
as  a  system  founded  only  on  observation,  I  thought  to  offer  as  a 
temporary,  if  not  a  permanent  substitute,  for  those  fashionable  and 
quarrelsome  theories  which  have  always  governed  the  art.  But  I 
knew  this  would  be  a  difficult,  if  not  a  desperate  undertaking:  since 
it  would  be  addressed  exclusively  to  Physicians,  who  themselves 
would  first  need  the  reformation,  required  to  understand  it,  and 
that,  if  true  and  useful  in  itself,  it  would,  almost  universally  be 
unintelligible,  and  useless  as  a  practical  system.  For  in  Medicine, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  subject  of  contentious  discussion,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  damn  a  very  'honest  method,'  when  none  but  its 
opponents  read  it.  It  then  occurred  to  me^  that  if  I  could  address 
a  work  of  general  interest  to  general  readers,  I  might  find  some 
listeners  and  perhaps  some  advocates,  to  meet  the  Professional 
opposition,  not  only  to  the  new  medical  method  itself,  but  to  the 
claims  of  capability  in  the  Author  to  execute  such  a  work. 

Third.  The  execution  of  the  preceding  suggestion,  to  provide 
beforehand,  for  any  friendly  assistance  my  medical  purposes  might 
hope  to  receive  from  the  favorable  testimony  of  an  ex-professional 
public,  famished  the  third  reason  for  discontinuing  the  history  of 
the  mind. 

When  pursuing  the  study  of  the  principles  of  Music,  I  first 
learned,  from  a  note  on  the  third  page  of  Dr.  Smith's  Harmonics^ 
that  distinction  perceived  by  the  Greeks,  between  the  continuous 
or  sliding  movement  of  the  voice,  in  speech,  and  its  discrete  or 
skipping  transition,  by  the  steps  of  the  musical  Scale.  This  drew 
my  curiosity  toward  further  observation  and  reflection,  previously 
to  leaving  the  subject  of  the  mind.  And  having,  about  this  latter 
period,  been  accidentally  induced,  by  a  mere  instinct  of  what  I 
supposed  to  be  propriety  in  speech,  to  make  some  instinctive 
remarks  to  a  friend,  on  the  manner  of  varying  the  voice  in  read- 
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ing,  and  on  giving  a  proper  close  to  sentences  j  I  was  led  to  an 
incipient  analysis,  by  the  above  described  distinctions  between  the 
vocal  and  the  musical  movements. 

Having  by  these  morsels  of  observation  brought  myself  to  a 
*  Longing  after'  the  Philosophy  of  Speech,  I  sought  to  appease 
my  appetite,  by  a  strict,  physical,  and  Baconian  investigation  of 
its  phenomena,  particularly  as  they  might  be  connected  with  the 
working  plan  of  the  mind.  The  first  record  is  noted  as,  'Re- 
marks on  the  Human  Voice  in  Reading;'  and  is  dated  March, 
Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three ;  a  short  time  after  I  had  ceased 
to  record  on  the  subject  of  the  mind.  The  work  on  the  Voice 
was  finished,  and  ready  for  the  Printer,  in  June,  Eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  but  from  accidental  delay,  was  not  published  until 
the  following  January. 

Connected  with  the  preceding  reason  for  undertaking  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Voice,  there  was  this  further  and  important  con- 
sideration in  reference  to  my  future  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
mind. 

The  mind  has  been  and  still  is  regarded  as  the  Working  of  a 
spiritual  something  in  the  brain,  and  therefore  not  to  be  investi- 
gated, as  a  physical  function  of  the  senses  and  the  brain  con- 
joined. This  appears  to  be  the  principal  cause,  why  the  problem 
of  the  mind  has  not  been  finally  solved,  on  the  clear  and  assigna- 
ble data  of  observation  and  experiment:  for  who  has  ever  expe- 
rimented upon  Spirit?  And  certainly  Thinking  and  Wrangling, 
in  the  metaphysical  way  of  demonstration,  have  never  been  able 
to  show  to  themselves,  still  less  to  others,  any  thing  within,  or 
round  about  it. 

Nor  is  the  vulgar  idea  of  the  expression  of  speech  very  differ- 
ent from  this  notion  of  the  'Faculties  and  Operations  of  the  mind.' 
The  Physiological  as  well  as  the  Oratorical  School  has  always 
been  'possessed*  with  the  notion,  that  the  'Tones  of  the  Voice,' 
are  the  result  of  an  indescribable  '  Occult  quality '  or  metaphysical 
something:  and  that  most  of  the  other  purposes  of  Elocution,  if 
executed  with  propriety  and  taste,  are  accomplished  only  by  a 
like  innate  or  instinctive  'Genius,'  that  cannot  be  subjected  to 
the  process  of  physical  analysis,  and  that  will  not  submit  to  the 
rules  of  palpable  instruction.  But  as  I  believed  otherwise,  on  the 
subject  both  of  the  mind  and  the  voice,  I  thoaghtj  a  physical  in- 
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yestigation  of  the  latter,  as  less  difficult,  and  as  likely  to  oppose 
fewer  prejudices,  might,  through  the  exercise  of  a  strict  and 
earnest  observation,  prepare  me  for  conducting  an  Independent 
and  original  inquiry  through  that  limitation  and  confusion  which 
the  notion  of  spirituality  has  spread  over  the  subject  of  the  mind. 
And  thus  to  endeavor  to  teach  others j  that  if  the  expression  of 
the  voice,  which  they  have  ascribed  to  some  spiritual  or  occult 
agency,  could  be  shown,  as  the  effect  of  obvious  and  describable 
physical  causes,  it  might  be  less  repugnant  to  the  old  opinion,  if  I 
should  endeavor  to  show,  that  the  simple  powers  and  working  of 
the  mind,  might  be  displayed,  and  thereby  rendered  more  compre- 
hensible and  useful,  by  a  like  physical  explanation. 

The  view  I  have  taken  of  the  arrangement  of  Perceptions,  and 
of  their  ways  and  means,  in  constituting  the  whole  function  of  the 
mind,  is  hinted  at  in  more  places  than  one,  in  the  'Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Voice.'  For  having  derived  its  arrangement,  as  I 
believe,  from  the  order  of  nature,  I  resolved  to  keep  her  by  my 
side  in  observing  the  intellectual  powers  and  works  of  men.  This 
led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  intimate  relation  between  the  voice  and 
the  mind. 

I  endeavored  to  show  in  the  Notes  that  the  Signs  of  percep- 
tions are  a  necessary  part  of  the  working  powers  of  the  mind; 
and  stated,  generallyj  they  are  the  principal  means  of  conveying 
a  knowledge  of  perceptions  from  man  to  man.  In  the  Analysis 
of  the  Voice,  I  found  it  necessary  to  be  more  particular:  and 
therefore  divided  these  signs  into  signs  of  Thought^  and  signs  of 
Expression  or  of  Passion:  but  since  thoughtj  as  distinguished 
from  passion j  and  passion j  are  only  different  degrees  of  intensity 
of  perceptions ;  the  history  of  the  voice  is  practically  part  of  the 
history  of  the  mind,  and  this  it  was  intended  to  be.  I  had  not 
gone  far,  in  the  analysis  of  speech,  before  I  perceived  the  grounds 
of  this  intimate  relation :  and  I  subsequently  found,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  subject  of  the  mind  should  have  gone  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  voice,  if  indeed  it  should  not  have  preceded 
it:  since  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  latter  to  represent  the  percep- 
tions of  the  former.  But  I  have  given  above  what  I  thought  suf- 
ficient reason  for  putting  aside  the  subject  of  the  mind  and  taking 
up  that  of  the  voice;  having  the  fullest  confidence,  that  when  we 
shall  have  a  clear  physical  history  of  the  mind  as  we  now  have  of 
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the  voice,  the  two  subjects  "will  form  the  first  and  second  parts, 
but  not  the  whole  of  the  physiology  of  the  senses  and  the  Brain. 

I  am  now  about  to  resume  the  history  of  the  human  intellect. 
I  laid  aside  the  first  Notes  at  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  now 
without  ever  looking  into  those  notes  for  thirty- four  years,  resume 
it  at  seventy.  I  employed  the  interim,  in  applying  the  principles 
developed  in  them  to  the  obvious  functions  of  the  mind,  and  to 
their  products.  During  that  time  I  endeavored  to  dismiss  from  my 
thoughts,  most  of  the  terms  commonly  used  in  describing  the  in- 
tellect and  its  work ;  and  found  in  the  use  of  the  foregoing  hints 
towards  a  system  of  Physical  Perceptions,  a  far  greater  precision 
and  economy  than  in  the  complicated,  and  unsatisfactory  method 
of  the  metaphysical  school.  Those  hints,  and  the  outline  of  a 
mental  process,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  enabled  me,  by  comparing 
the  worldly  intellect,  with  a  standard  process,  in  naturej  as  it 
might  bej  to  satisfy  myself  with  a  test  for  the  real  characters  of 
men;  since  their  characters  are  their  intellect;  and  thus  to  dis- 
tinguish the  intellect,  fit  for  truth  and  power,  and  usefulness,  and 
the  intellect,  fit  only  to  deceive  the  Ignorant,  by  delusions  accom- 
modated to  the  impotence  of  their  perceptions.  They  have  led 
me  to  separate  myself,  though  not  socially,  from  the  mass  of 
mankind  in  all  their  serious  thinkings  and  doings,  when  and 
wherever^  but  only  when  and  whereverj  that  vague  and  irrespon- 
sible logic  has  prevailed.  It  has  enabled  me,  by  drawing  from 
the  deep  fountain  of  the  principles  of  discrimination,  to  avoid 
those  deceptions,  which  under  the  old  views  of  cause  and  efiect  in 
the  mind,  are  so  easily  and  so  universally  played  upon  the  world. 
It  has  been  a  short  hand  to  me,  in  writing  out  the  various  char- 
acters of  men  and  of  their  works. 

But  above  all  the  advantages  derived  from  this  view  of  the 
physical  process  of  Perceptions,  and  of  the  experimental  delay 
of  thirty-four  years  in  testing  itj  I  regard  as  the  greatest,  my 
own  strong  persuasion,  that  the  adopted  process  gives  the  most 
promising  opportunity  for  the  discovery  of  the  facts  and  method 
of  the  mind ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  reject  altogether  from 
inquiry,  the  vague  and  fictitious  scheme  of  immateriality. 

This  rejection  will  enable  us  to  convert  the  whole  subject  into 
one  of  plain  observation  of  nature,  and  to  give  over  the  pursuit 
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of  a  meaning  in  the  word  spirit,  which  to  speak  truly  of  it,  can- 
not mean  any  scrutable  thing ;  but  which  in  the  hands  of  pre- 
tending inquirers,  at  their  conceit  means  every  thing.  It  does 
not  avail,  that  Theologians  and  Metaphysicians  have  vainly  asso- 
ciated notions  of  religion,  and  all  its  appendages  with  this  dis- 
astrous word.  But  is  religion  in  its  higher  meaning  any  more 
than  a  general  perception  and  unalterable  conviction  of  the  wis- 
dom, truth,  usefulness,  and  beauty  of  the  works  of  God  and 
Nature,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligatory  rules  of  conduct  to 
be  drawn  from  the  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  and  universal 
goodness  of  their  co- established  laws? 

Rejecting  then  altogether,  the  visionary  4dea'  of  Spirit  and 
other  notions  of  the  old  school,  I  have  undertaken  to  investigate 
the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  record  only  what  I 
perceive  within  myself;  what  I  am  told  by  others,  of  their  own 
minds;  and  what  I  can  learn  from  their  works,  of  the  method 
of  those  minds  which  may  be  more  extended,  more  powerful,  and 
more  productive  than  my  own.  Inquiry  soon  taught  me  how- 
ever, that  the  ways  of  nature  in  directing,  are  not  the  ways  of 
metaphysicians  in  describing  the  human  mind.  For  the  common 
facts  of  the  senses  and  of  thought,  being  the  given  materials, 
employed  alike  by  all  contentious  Theorists,  I  could  not  refer  to 
their  false,  confused,  and  unsatisfactory  systems.  Thus  with  the 
knowledge  of  these  facts  from  every  where,  and  the  leading  clue 
of  nature,  in  my  observation  and  reflection,  I  had  no  occasion 
from  the  beginning  to  the  completion  of  this  Work,  to  draw  on 
book  or  personal  authority,  except  for  orthography,  the  precision 
of  a  word,  or  a  date;  rejecting  disputed  opinions;  making  in  fine, 
the  picture  of  my  own  thoughts,  and  of  the  thoughts  of  others  in 
their  language  and  works,  drawn  under  the  principles  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  great  working  plan  of  nature;  being  the  only  repre- 
sentation I  have  to  offer  of  the  human  mind.  I  take  the  mind 
as  I  find  it,  and  trace  it  no  further  than  perceptions,  and  their 
relationships,  are  obvious  in  myself,  and  in  the  descriptive  signs 
of  others.  The  knowledge  derived  through  this  observative 
method  will  be  both  simple  and  useful.  The  mind  is  only  the 
Looking  Glass,  that  shows  all  nature,  when  brought  before  the 
sensesj  within  its  'Camera  Lucida;'  the  pictures  of  which  may 
by  their  signs  be  made  known  to  others:  but  as  the  mind  is  a 
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part  of  nature,  it  shows,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  mind  to  itself. 
For  in  contradistinction  to  the  general,  and  old  notion,  of  there 
being  something  to  recognize  its  operations,  called  Spiritj  there 
is  nothing  to  know  the  mind  except  itself;  and  surely,  if  I  may 
speak  pleasantlyj  as  the  mind,  or  perception,  sees  and  knows 
every  thing,  it  cannot  seem  strange,  that  it  should  see  and  know 
itself.  Nature,  in  detail  is  what  we  call  infinite  to  us:  but  she 
governs  by  a  limited  number  of  general  laws,  easy  to  be  under- 
stood when  discovered.  If  this  simplicity  should  exist  in  the  all- 
powerful  functions  of  the  senses  and  the  brain,  we  may  be  able  to 
follow  a  new  course  in  describing  them. 

The  first  desultory  Notes  were  written  in  ink  on  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pages  of  folded  cap-paper.  These  were  rewritten 
with  ink ;  and  expanded  into  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages 
of  a  quarto-post  book.  The  next  step  was  to  enlarge  this  second 
rewriting,  still  in  ink,  into  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pages  of 
this  same  quarto-book.  The  third  rewriting  in  ink,  in  a  like 
quarto-book  with  many  omissions,  alterations,  and  additions,  con- 
tains further  observations  and  reflections  on  the  confounding 
question  of  Spirituality ;  with  an  orderly  classification  of  the  five 
constituents  and  their  relationships:  making  four  several  writings 
in  ink,  of  the  first  part  of  this  Work.  This  was  then  transcribed 
into  the  Printer's  copy.  The  remainder,  the  larger  part,  was 
first  written  in  lead-pencil.  I  had  about  one  hundred  copy-books 
of  nearly  ninety  pages  each.  The  first  composition  was  written 
with  pencil  in  some  of  these.  This  was  copied  in  ink  into  other 
like  copy-books:  and  these  into  the  Printer's  Copy;  making,  for 
the  whole  work,  four  successive  writings  in  ink  for  the  first  part; 
and  three  for  the  last,  begun  in  pencil,  which  I  found  the  more 
convenient  method. 

When  at  Princeton  College^  named  from  its  Patron,  Nassau 
Hallj  I  learned  the  common  practice  there,  of  reading  and  study- 
ing with  the  feet  elevated  to  the  hight  of  a  table,  a  fire-place 
ledge,  or  window  shelf,  or  any  thing  to  keep  the  feet  from  the 
floor.  It  was  not  therefore  a  boorish  American  vulgarity ;  but  a 
fashion  of  classical  education:  and  .this  is  not  a  single  case,  in 
which  an  easy  and  careless  conveniencej  as  many  a  Court  could 
tellj  has  the  advantage  over  a  decorous,  dignified,  and  irksome 
formality.     However  this  may  be,  it  has  served  me  through  a 
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long  and  studious  life;  and  was  continued  partly  from  habit, 
partly  to  obviate  bending  the  chesty  and  partly  to  prevent^  what 
it  has  so  farj  that  troublesome  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the 
lower  limbs,  which  more  or  less  attends  old  age.  It  has  been  my 
manner  therefore  always  to  think,  compose,  and  first  commit  to 
pencil  record,  in  the  iVa^^au-j&Ta^^-position,  and  to  assume  the 
world's  genteeler  posture^  with  right-angled  knees  at  a  table,  when 
the  pencil  record  was  afterwards  rewritten  in  ink.  But  writing- 
books  held  in  an  upright  position  will  not  allow  ink  to  flow :  thus 
the  lead-pencil,  and  the  vulgar  and  raised  extension  of  the  limbs, 
are  suited  to  the  healthy  convenience  of  first  composition ;  and  a 
cramped  gentility  to  the  flowing  ink  of  a  final  Printer's  Copy,  or 
to  the  engrossed  correction  of  a  Diplomatic  Dispatch. 

For  this  analysis  there  were  upwards  of  two  thousand  pages  of 
the  printer's  copy.  Part  of  this  having  been  written  four  times 
and  the  remainder  three,  give  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
pages  of  manuscript  employed  in  the  Work. 

But  why  delay  our  task  ?  Let  us  then  proceed  to  the  history 
of  the  mind,  by  expanding  our  brief  and  broken  Notes,  into  a 
more  simple,  detailed,  and  systematic  form. 

PHILADELPHIA)  April  5,  1865. 
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